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TRIAC A NTHO^k^T 0 N 

BY ABRAHAM L. METZ, PH.Ci/, Q 

Instructor in Practical Pharmacy, Tulan 
New Orleans, La. 



ThrouoH the kladnOM of Dr. J. F. Joor, 
of Tulane University, I was placed in pf 
letter from Dr. Claiborne, which gives the exac 
where Mr. Goodman claims to have first obtained the 
leaveB from which be extracted tho so-called alkaloid 
" atenocarpine ; " and also a description of certain letters 
alleged to have been cut in the limb of the tree. As 
everything surrounding the supposed discovery of so 
valuable a medicament was clothed in mystery, I thought 
that, by making a personal inspection of the locality, I 
could possibly discover the marked tree, and clear up the 
mystery. I have made several further preliminary ex- 
periments in obtaining an alknloidal or other proximate 
principle from Gledttachia triacautho*. the results of 
which will be seen further on: but, having failed to ob- 
tain the supposed antithetic, I set out on what proved to 
be a " wild-goose chase." The information given to Dr. 
Claiborne by Messrs. Goodman 
and Seward was to the effect, 
" that the tree from which they 
obtained the leaves is on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, 
between Donaldsonville and 
Placquemine, five or six miles 
from tho former placo. There 
are cut in one limb of the tree 
the letters ' N. P. ; 1 on another, 
just opposite, 'A. C" With 
this valuable information, I set 
out for Donaldsonville, on No- 
vember 22d, for the purpose of 
obtaining any information on 
the ssubject, and at the same 
time make an inspection of the 
locality. 

About three miles and a half 
above Donaldsonville, I met the 
first clump of trees on the banks. 
There arc several trees, all along 
the bank, hut these are Pecan 
trees it'arya otiixeforniis Xutt.j. 
The before mentioned clump of 
trees consisted of willow trees 
(Salix nigra L. ). cotton wood 
(Populm angxdata Ait.), and a 
few trees of Gleditaehiu Irin- 
canthoa L. These failed to show 
the described letters. 

About five miles above Don- 
aldsonville, there is another 

clump of trees on the bank. This clump consisted of a 
few trees of Gleditachia monoaperma Walt., Gledttachia 
triacanthos L., and such as were described above, and 
also a few scattered trees of Catalpa bignonioidea Walt. 
These also failed to present the described letters, yet 
every tree was inspected and with special pain* in regard 
to the letters said to have been cut in the trees. 

About one mile above this clump, there are a few sent ■ 

Ttered trees of Gleditaehiu triacanthO$; on one 
of these trees, there was a peculiar mark in the 
form of T, and another mark which appeared 
to have been obliterated with an axe. There are 
many scattered trees of Gleditaehiu triacanthua 
all along the bank, which I inspected for the de- 
scribed letters, but without success. 
I still kept on my journey until I was about ten and a 
half miles above Donaldsonville. There are here quite a 
number of Gleditaehiu tHacantkot trees, every one of 
which was inspected. On one tree the following marks 
were cut : 



A \T 



This was upon one of the Gleditaehiu 
triacanthua trees, and being informed 
that there were no more trees within five 
miles, 1 abandoned my journey with the 
■ I i conviction that it proved, as expected, a 

"wild goose chase." I then Bet up an 
iff inquiry, and not even the plantation 

rfr hands could give me any information re- 

^ garding the gathering of leaves from any 

tree, or regarding the manufacture of anything along 
the banks of the Mississippi in that locality by any 
strange men, or by any one else. 

One can rest assured that any unusual manipulations 
would soon have spread from one to another, had anyone 
seen or heard of the gathering of leaves from any tree. 



». — ^jVhat the negro plantation hands do not see or hear oc- 
^ c OfM^inK in their neighborhood is not worth while seeing 
*ng. However, I learned from an old negro, to use 
words, that " a big, stout man, who said he was a 
octor, was in this neighborhood last May." He 
t know his name, nor could I obtain further in- 
ion from any one else in the vicinity. Why the 
ators of " stonocarpine " first spread the report that 
y obtained the leaves in West Feliciana Parish, when 
is parish is quite distant from Ascension Parish (in 
which lies Donaldsonville and the surrounding country I 
traversed in my search), is something I cannot under- 
stand: on the "whole, everything connected with the 
alleged discovery does not hold together, and has, so far, 
proved a hoax. 

The limited amount of time I have had at my disposal 
since September 12th was given to the above subject with 
the results presently to Ik- given. All these experiments, 
however, are merely of a preliminary character, and on 
attempt was made to determine the nature of the crys- 
tallizable matters found, partly for want of time, as stated 
before, and partly through deficiency of sufficiently fresh 
material. 

The first trial was upon 160 grammes of leaves, which 
were not quite dry. They were 
contused in an iron mortar, ma- 
cerated for 48 hours, and per- 
colated with a 2$ solution of 
sulphuric acid until perfectly 
exhuusted. The percolate was 
evaporated to a small bulk 
upon a water bath, and sodium 
carbonate added to saturation ; 
quite a bulky precipitate was 
thrown down, which I extracted 
with benzene. This benzene 
solution was washed with acid- 
ulated water to obtain any al- 
kaloid present in the acidulated 
solution. The latter was again 
super-saturated with sodium 
carbonate, the solution or mix- 
ture shaken with ether, and the 
latter evaporated spontaneous- 
ly. As a result. I obtained a 
varnish-like film with two small 
acicular cryatula of a brownish 
color, the solution of which, 
after acidulating, gave quite a 
reaction with Nessler'B reagent. 
The varnish-like film felt resin- 
ous to the touch, the taste was 
slightly bitter, but did not pos- 
sess any anaesthetic proper- 
ties. 

The second trial was made 
upon 250 grammes of leaves. 
•These were dried in tho sun, reduced to a No. 40 powder, 
[macerated for 24. hours, and percolated, with acidulated 
[alcohol to exhaustion. I then distilled off most of the alco- 
'hol and evaporated the rest spontaneously until the odor 
'of alcohol was no longer perceptible. The residuary 
liquid was then super-saturated with sodium carbonate 
and the liquid extracted with ether. The latter was 
evaporated spontaneously, and again the result was a 
varnish-like film, which appeared to have a crystalline 
structure. The alcoholic solution deposited a large amount 
of extractive matter, which was filtered off before satu- 
rating with sodium carbonate. 

The third trial was upon 1,250 grammes of leaves, 
which were partly dried, cunt used in an iron mortar, mac- 
erated for 48 hours, and percolated with a 2l solution of 
hydrochloric acid to exhaustion. The percolate was evap- 
orated on a water bath to the consistence of an extract, 
and an excess of lime added. The mass was thoroughly 
dried at 140" F., exhausted with n mixture of alcohol and 
ether, and this solution exposed iu a wide porcelain dish 
to allow it to evaporate spontaneously. As a result I 
obtained a small quantity of a semi-liquid mass, having a 
distinctly crystalline structure, but resinous to the touch, 
and which, when dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid, 
yielded a yellow powder, which acquired a resinouB and 
adhesive character when exposed to the atmosphere. This 

f ellow powder was examined under the microscope by 
>r. J. B. Elliott, Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, Tulane University, when it waB found to deli- 
quesce on the slide, showing acicular crystals of a yellow- 
ish color. 

Thinking that perhaps the product was contaminated 
with calcium chloride, 1 dissolved the product in alcohol 
and added a small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid. This 
produced a precipitate which I filtered off. I then eva- 




Tbn M« Prof. 0u«t«T Robert Kirchhoff. 
(8e« yog,- 2.) 
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porated the alcohol spontaneously, and my result was, as 
before, a resinous mass with acrystalline structure which, 
when examined by Prof. FJliott, exhibited the same pecn- 
liar phenomena under the microscope. 

Assuming for the present that these results point to the 
presence of a peculiar proximate principle, it seemed to 
be of interest to ascertain whether a modification of the 
treatment would make it probnl.de that there were more 
than one present. 

I accordingly prepared a fresh solution, which was 
made stronglv alkaline with ammonia water, and ex- 
tracted with chloroform. The latter was then evaporated 
spontaneously, yielding, as a result, a resinous, varnish- 
like film, with the same ]>eeulinr crystalline formation as 
before described. The liquid residue was exposed to the 
atmosphere and, after the odor of chloroform was no 
longer perceptible, the alkaline solution was extracted 
with ether, and, upon evaporation of the latter, there 
was obtained a black amorphous residue insoluble in 
water and chloroform, which appears to belong to the 
class of resins, but was not further examined. 

In another experiment, I used 2 kilos of leaves, dried 
them, reduced them to a No. 40 powder, using ;is a men- 
strua) a absolution sulphuric acid. I employed the pro- 
cess of repercolation (to avoid the use of heat!. The 
percolate was saturated with gaseous ammonia, which 
gave a very bulky precipitate; the percolate and precipi 
tate were then extracted with chloroform and the latter 
evaporated spontaneously. Asa result I obtained a semi- 
liquid mass of a brownish color, showing traces of crystal 
line structure. 

On repeating this process, using onlv water ns a nien- 
strum, the same results were obtained. In every instance, 
the crystalline matter was observed to be in the form of 
acicular crystals arranged around a common centre, 
having a sort of Btellate appearance. 

The products of all the above processes had a slightly bit- 
ter taste, but not the remotest property of an ana sthetic, 
as I applied portions of each proiluct to the Lip of mv 
tongue. A peculiar odor was manifested throughout the 
different processes of manipulation. 
These results may possibly guide those making cx- 



THE LATE PBOF. K3BCHHOFF. 

Prof. Gi'stav Robekt Kirchoff, of the university of 
Berlin, died on October 17th at Berlin. His name will 
always rank among the pioneers of scientific research. 
In 1859 he announced the important discovery that the 
Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum were due to the 
existenceof elementary bodies in a state of va|s>r ; and that 
the spectrum differed, not only according to the presence 
or absence of any of the elements, but also according as 
the luminous vapor of the element itself was examined, 
or a ray of white light transmitted through the vapor. In 
the former case, the spectrum is dark, but traversal by 
certain colored bands in definite portions. In the latter 
case, the spectrum is luminous aud colored, while the posi- 
sitions of the hands are occupied by exactly coinciding 
dark lines. This discovery not only opened an entirely- 
new field in chemical analysis, enabling the most minute 
quantities of elementary bodies to be recognized, but it 
also led to the discovery of a number of new elements, and 
revealed much of the nature aud composition of the stel- 
lar world. In the practical application of his discovery 
to chemical analysis, he had (while Professor at Heidel- 
berg) the help and assistance of his colleague Prof. Ro- 
bert W. Bunsen, and, in fact, the perfection of the 
method, for practical purposes, must be ascribed to 
these two scientists conjointly. Prof. Kirchhoff dis- 
tinguished himself also in mauy other directions upon 
the field of natural philosophy. 

Purification of Syrups by Dialysis. 

What is called a " battery of dinlyzcrs" has lately been 
introduced for the above purpose in Germany; it consists 
of a series of tall cylinders of fine wire-gauze, open at the 
top end, but not at the bottom, which is rounded. This 
gauze is coated on both sides with layers of paper pulp, 
and the cylinders, arranged in regular scries depending 
from a frame- work above, are plunged into the molasses, 
juices, or svrups to be purified, and are filled almost to 
the top witn clear water, nnd allowed to "dialyze" for 
twelve hours or more. The water (into with a large pro- 
portion of the salts contained ui the syrups, etc., together 
with traces only of the saccharine matter, has jiermcated 
by "osmosis"! "is then pumped away through pipei- reach 
ing to the lx>ttom of each cylinder, and fresh water 
pumped in to supply its place. After a further interval 
this is changed in the same manner, the operation Iwing 
repeated until the syrup, or whatever fluid preparation is 
being treated, is considered to be sufficiently purifh>d. 
Thismothod is, after the first cost of the apparatus, a very- 
simple and inexpensive one. and can be employed either 
upon a large or a small scale for extracting the salts nnd 
other crystalline matters from various chemical and phar- 
maceutical preparations. 



THE UNITED STATES GALLON. 

by prof. w. p. MASON. 

*<• r |lHK gallon is a vessel containing 68, 372. 2 grains (8.3389 
L pounds avoirdupois) of the standard pound of dis- 
tilled water, at the temperature of maximum density of 
water, the vessel being weighed in nir in which the 
barometer is 30 inches, at 62' F." I'Sce report on "Weights 
and Measures " bv Secretnrv of the Treasury, Senate doc. 
1857.1 

This definition being somewhat obscure, occasion was 
taken to write to the Treasury Department, from which 
letter the following is quoted: "Does this wording mean 
that the 'gallon' is u volume equal to that occupied bv 
the above quant ity of water under the conditions named": 
or does it intend a 'gallon' to be understo<sl as meaning 
the quantity of liquid capable of being held by such 
standard res.*'/ as above referred to, even after such 
vessel has been expanded by elevation of temperature ? 
I take it thaf the latter view, alt hough certainly stated, 
can hardly be intended." 

The reply to this came from the office of the "Coast 
Survey,"' and read as follows: 

"The standard gallon is a measure of capacity or 
volume. Its capacity was derived from standard weights; 
and in verifying and standardizing capacity measures, 
it is the practice to determine the volumes by weighings. 
It is, therefore, to be understood that the capacity of a 
gallon is measured by the weight of a volume of distilled 
water at maximum density, whose weight in air, at 
62 F.— bar. 30 inches— equals 5-, 372 2 grains. 

" It follows, therefore, that a gallon is the measure of 
a constant volume, and that due allowance must be made 
for changes of temperature of n vessel used as a gallon 
measure." 

A letter recently coming from the Treasury Depart- 
ment reads : 

"The value adopted by this office for the weight of 
231 cubic inches of distilled water, at its maximum 
density, is 8.33K1) lbs. ; or 8.3316 lbs. at 15° C. This re- 
duced to 60' F. gives a value of 8.3312 lbs." 

D.-siring to obtain a value in pounds for a U. S. gallon 
of distilled water at 60 F.— said value to be carried 
beyond four decimal places— a very surprising degree of 
confusion was discovered among the authorities. 

For instance: 

U. S. Pharmacopoeia 1870. . 5S:128. 8862 grains or 8.832698 lbs. 

1880. 5*32» 0 " " S.3328 

Miller's Chemistry 68317.3 " " 8.3310 

Am. Chemist, vol. i., p. 318.. 68:119.8 " " 8.8314 

II. 8. Treasury Dept - " " 8.3312 

U. S. Dispensatory (Last edi- 
tion) 6832!<.8S0 " " 8.332998 

Oldlierg'R •' Weinlito ami 
Measures," pagu 1(17 58,335.218 " " 8.333602571 " 

From Barnard's " Metric System " we have: 
One cubic inch of pure water nt 62 F., and under a pres- 
sure of 30 inches of mercury, weighs 

in wwuo 252.75965 grains. 

Using Kopp's tables (Watt's Diet., vol. iii., p. 58, and 
iuter|H>latiug by formula number one), we have: 
One cubic inch of water at 32 F. becomes 

at 60 F 1 .000769074769 cu. in. 

at63*F 1.0OO8427U3886 " " 

Hence: 

One cubic inch at 62 F. becomes 

at 60 F 0.9998265348101 cu. in. 

Hence: 

One cubic inch of water at 60" F. weighs 
in vacuo 252.8035036 grains. 

And one gallon (231 cubic inches) weighs 
in vioho 58387.0091000 grains, or 8.3425185853 lbs. 

Referring again to Barnard's "Metric System" we 
find: Q ^ 

1 cu. in. water nt 62 F.. in air at 02' K., weighs. . . .252.48843 
1 •' •■ dry air "62 ' " .... 0.80908098 

1 60- " " .... 0.3102675 

Hence : 

1 cu. in. waler at 62 F. in nir at 60 F. weighs. . .252.48724343 

Now : 

One cubic inch of water at 62 F. becomes, as we have 
seen. O.990s26534!)101 cubic iuch at 60 F.. and the weight 
id this volume of water at 60 F. is equal to that of the 
entire cubic inch nt 62 F., plus the weight of a volume 
of air at 60 F.. equal to the difference between unity 
and said volume of water. 

Hence : 

(1.9998265.149101 cubic inch of water at 60° F.. and in air 
at GO F., weighs 252.48729721 grains. 
Hence : 
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Ono cubic inch of water at 60' F., weighed in air at 
<HV F.. and under a pressure of 30 inches of inorcury, 
weighs 252.53110257 grains. 

From these results we obtain for the weight of one U. S. 
gallon (231 cubic inches) of pure water at CO' F., and 
weighed in dry air at 60 F. under a pressure of 30 inches 
of mercury : 

5S334.6H409307 grains, or 8.333526384*1 lbs. 

RENWCl-Unt r»»LVTM-HJII<- IS5TIT1T1!. 

TllnT, N. Y.. Dee. 9th. 1»C. 

Note by Ed. Amer. Drugg.— This paper is ati outcome 
of an inquiry set on foot by Prof. \V. P. Mason, to as- 
certain in the first place upon what authority the V. S. 
Pharmacopoeia had bnsod the value in grains there given 
as being equivalent to a U. S. gallon. This inquiry was 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee of Revision, 
who replied that so far as he was aware there was in re- 
ality no legally defined standard of measure or relation 
between weight and measure in existence in this country. 
A wine-gallon is reekonod as equivalent to 231 cubic 
inches, and this value had been taken over from the 
English system, though never expressly dellned. Tho 
value required to connect weights and measures is the 
weight of a cubic inch of pure water of a known tem- 
perature, at a known temperature and pressure of the 
air. On looking up all the available authorities, and re- 
calculating the value of a wine gallon, this was found 
to be 

58335. 21799S75 grains, or 8.33360257 pounds. 
In calculating these figures, use was made of the tables 
in Prof. Oldbergs " Weights and Measures," second 
edition, (chiefly the tahle on page 165). The result being 
communicated to Prof. Mason, the latter followed the 
authorities further, mid in a paper recently read l>eforc 
the American Chemical Society, ho reported having cal- 
culated and found the value bf 1 U. S. Gallon (231 cub 
inch.) of distilled water at 60' F. and 30 inches pressure 
to be 

in vacuo m97.mi(M grain*, or B.34S5155858 lbs. 

in air nt80 F. fiftlitH. 9464074 3 " " s. 3,33562!? 7249 ■• 

This last last value, as will bo seen, is very close to tho 
one given by by Professor Oldberg, and that obtaiued by 
the writer of this note, and given above. Since the read- 
ing of this paper, Prof. Mason has given further attention 
to the subject, and as a result thereof, he finds it neces- 
sary to slightly alter the figures previously obtained by 
him. The new figures differ, for a value of a gallon of 
water in grains, only by a little over 0.26 of one grain, 
affecting only the fifth decimnl of a fraction expressing 
the value in pounds. 

Until further information is supplied, the value re- 
ported by Prof. Mason deserves preference before all 
others. It seoms, however, highly desirable that this 
whole question of standards and relation of weight to 
measure, be finally settled by law. ami preliminary to 
this, by a new scientific investigation which might be 
most suitably conducted under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences or some other representative 
scientific body. 

AIR-TIGHT TAPS. 

Mr Arnold Kiliart draws attention to the air-tight 
tap which he devised some years ago, but the best 
form of which appears to have been overlooked, while 
others of his invention are quite commonly in use. 

The plug of this tap has two grooves, "O G. running 
around it, and is used with an ordinary socket, .S\ Those 
grooves, filled with liquid, check any transfer of gns be- 
tween the exterior and interior of the'tap. and. if through 
bad grinding, such transfer takeB place, it is at once de- 
tected by bubbles in the liquid. They may be supple- 
mented by vertical grooves joining them' in opposite 
quadrants of the plug-circumference, to stop the passage 
of gas around the plug, when the tap is turned off. 

These taps were originally devised for apparatus used 
in the analysis of gases, but* they will be found useful for 
various other purposes where an absolutely air-tip lit stop- 
cock is required. Another form of air tight stop cock, 
not as serviceable for gas analysis as that just described, 
but nevertheless useful otherwise, is shown in Fig. II. 
Hero thef e is a cup shaped well around the neck of the 
stop cock, which is to be filled by a suitable liquid 'paraf- 
fln-oil. etc.. etc.]. It will be seen that this form of tap 
can only be used in an upright position, to prevent the 
liquid contents of the well from running out. The tap 
first described, however iFig. I.), may be used in ap- 
position, as the liquid is contained in the grooves.— After 
Chem. New*. 



IMPROVED SPECIFIC GRAVITY BOTTLE. 



Creolin. an antiseptic, oily substance lately introduced, 
is separated from the tar oil of anthracite coal by treating 
it with a strong alkali, disengaging the creolin with acid, 
and distilling it with steam. It forms a milk white emul- 
sion with water, and in this form may be used us a dis- 
infectant. 




r 



i the course of a paper on the 
Analysis of Iron Ore, in the 
(.'hem. News (Nov. 18th). by A. A. 
Blair, the author describes his me- 
thod of taking the specific gravity 
of the powdered ore, and in connec- 
tion therewith recommends an im- 
proved form of specific gravity bot- 
tle. The latter was made with the 
view of overcoming two difficulties 
which occur when using thecommon 
flask, viz.. the expansion and over- 
flow consequent on transferring the 
flask at 60' F. to the higher tem- 
perature of the balance case, and 
tho necessity for waiting until the 
finely powdered mineral— which was the special object of 
thoauthor's investigations— bad settled before tho stopper 
could be inserted without loss of material. These ends 
were successfully met by melting on a capillary tubuhis 
to the lower part of the* neck, and grinding in a stopper 
having a small bulb above the capillary, to allow for ex- 
pansion. 

As the author's object was to take the specific gravity 
of a mineral powder, he had. of course, to insure the com- 
plete expulsion of air from between the solid particles. 
«'or this purpose he heated the contents of the flasks, after 
having introduced a weighod quantity of ore and enough 
water to cover it, almost to boiling by means of a water- 
bath. Next, the flask was plnced under a bell-glass con- 
nected with the aspirator, and allowed to boil a few 
minutes at a reduced pressure. It was then filled with 
water almost to the tubulus. cooled, the stopper was in- 
serted, and by suction it was then filled slightly above the 




mark on the eapillary part of the 
on is appli 



Flo. t. 




stopper. [Suction is applied at a, while 
the tube b dips into water.] 

The same manipulation is, of course, 
required when using the apparatus for 
any other specific gravity determina- 
tions. 

When it has been filled to the point 
described by the author, so that it act- 
ually holds more liquid than is re- 
quired at 60" F., the apparatus is put 
in a placo whero it will acquire the 
temperature just mentioned. The level 
of liquid in the capillary tube is then 
adjusted exactly to the mark either by touching the ori- 
fice of b with blotting paper to withdraw any excess, or 
by presenting to it a drop or t wo of the liquid to imbibe it. 

The flask is then dried, transferred to the balance case, 
and when it has acquired the temperature of the room, 
weighed. 

Antifebrin. 

Sixck the first experiments with this valuable remedy 
performed by Drs. Cahn and Hepp. in Strasburg, anti- 
febrin has been carefully studied by others, and with the 
same satisfactory results. It possesses the advantage of 
being low in price, and. moreover, the dose is small, two 
to ten grs. once, twice, or at most three times a day suf- 
ficing to produce a considerable reduction of temperature 
in ca>es of typhoid fever, pneumonia, also in erysipelas 
and acute rheumatic gout. It is given in powders as well 
as in solution; for the latter mode of administration, it 
will be found most advisable to dissolve it in brandy, sub- 
sequently adding a little water and syrup, as follows: 
Antifebrin, 1 drachm; brandy, i\ ounces. Dissolve and 
add distilled water, 6 drachms; syrup. 6 drachms. One 
tablespoonful a dose. The remedy is thus rendered very 
pleasant to take. 

A good preparation should be of pure white color, and 
form moderately large crystals, which are but verv spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water, rather more readily fn not, 
and easily in alcohol. Antifebrin melts at 233.6', and 
boils at m . -Monthly Mag. 
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Table Showing the Yield of Essential Oil as Obtained 
from Various Plants and Parts of Plants. 

Messrs. Schimmel & Co., of Leipzig, havo appended to 
their fall report on Essential Oils ♦ a very valuable table, 
showing the average yield of essential oil, as obtained, on 
a manufacturing scale, from a large number of natural 
products. The original table contains the German name 
of the crude substance (plant or part of plant), the botani- 
cal name and the average yield from 104) kilos. We have 
omitted the column containing the botanical names, and 
have re-arranged the table so as to correspond to the 
English alphabet, but we have appended the botanical 
source of those substances which are not officinal or less 
well-known, reference being made to the running num- 
bers of the table. In doing so we have sometimes devi- 
ated from the original by giving another botanical name, 
when this appeared to be more generally recognized by 
authorities. 

As the table comprises only those essential oils which 
are actually distilled in the works of Messrs. Schimmel 
& Co., many will be found wanting. Regarding these, 
statistics must be obtained elsewhere. It may be added 
that the figures representing the average yield obtained 
by Schimmel At Co., on a manufacturing scale, are gen- 
erally larger (in some cases very much larger) than those 
previously reported by other authorities who work only 
on a small or < 



1 Ajowan Seed 3.000 

8 Almond, bitter 0.4-0.7 

3 Angelica Root — 

Thuringia 0.730 

Saxony 1.000 

4 AngelicaSeed 1.160 

5 Anise Seed- 

Chili 2.400 

Levant 1.800 

Moravia. 2.600 

Ruasia. 2.800 

Spain 3.000 

Thuringia 2.400 

6 Arnica Flowers. 0.040 

7 Arnica Root 1.100 

8 AsafoHida. 8.850 

9 Arena Root 0.040 

10 Balaam Copaiba— 

Para 45.000 

11 Balaam Uurjun 05.000 

13 Balsam Peru 0.400 

13 Basil. sweet (herb). . . 0.040 

14 Bay Leaves. 2.3-2.6 

15 Buchu Leave* 2.600 

16 Butter Bur Root 0.056 

17 Calamus Root 2.300 

18 CanellaBark 1.000 

19 CarawaySeed.cult. — 
4.000 



Snhir.a] proLnr! 

26 
27 
2fi 
29 
:tu 

31 
32 



34 



u 



Moravia 5.000 

East. Prussia 5.000 

20 Caraway 8eed, wild— 

Germany 6.0-7.0 

Norway fi.0-6.5 

Russia 8.000 

21 Cardamom Seed- 

Ceylon 4.0-6.0 

Madras 5. 000 

Malabar 4.250 

Siam 4.800 

28 Carrot Seed 1.650 

23 Cascarilla Bark 1.750 

24 Caxtia Buds 1.350 

25 Cedar Wood 3.500 



38 
39 



40 



41 
42 
43 
Si 

45 



47 

48 

4 a 

50 



Average yield, 
per cent. 

Celery Herb 0.200 

Celery 8eed 3.000 

Chamomile, German. 0.285 
Chamomile, Roman. 0.7-1.0 

Chekan Leaves 1.000 

Cinnamon, Cassia... . 1.500 
Cinnamon, Ceylon. 0.9-1. 25 
Cloves— 

Aroboina. 19.000 

Bourbon 18.000 

Zanzibar 17 000 

Clove Stems 6.000 

Coriander — 

East Indies. 0.150 

Holland 0.600 

Italy 0.700 

MoKadore 0.600 

Russia 0.900 

Thuringia 0.800 

Crisp Mint. 1.000 

Cubebs 12.0-16.0 

Culilaban Bark 3.400 

Cumin Seed— 

East Indies 2.250 

Malta 3.900 

Mogadore 3.000 

Syria 

Dill Seed- 
Germany. . . . 



4.000 
2.000 
0025 
ii 600 
17.000 
3.000 



Dill Seed. East Ind 

Elder Flowers 

Elecampane Root. . 

Elemi Resin 

Eucalyptus Leaves. 

Fennel Seed — 

Galicia 6.000 

Saxony 5.0-5.6 

Fennel Seed, Kast Ind. 2.200 

Gaibanum 6.500 

Oalangal 0.750 

Ginger Root — 

Africa 2.600 

Bengal 2.000 

Cochinchina 1.900 



Notes. 1.— From Carum Ajowan Benth. et Hook. 
(Am mi ctmticum Ij.—Ptychotis coptica et Pt. Ajoican 
DC.)— 9. From Geum urbanum L — 11. From Dipterocar- 
pus turbinatus, Qaert. fll., and other species of Dipt.— 
13. From Ocimum Basilicum L. — 16. Tussilayo Petasites 
L.— 24. From the unripe froits of the Chinese Cinnamon 
tree. — 25. Juniperus Virginiana L.— 26, 27. Apium 
graveolens L. — 28. Matricaria Chamomilla L.— 29. Anthe- 
mis nobilis L. — 36. Mentha crispa L. — 38. Laurus Culi- 
laban L. — 39. Cuminum Cymmum L. — 40. Anethum 
graveolens L. — 41. Anethum Smva Roxb. ; but this is 
identical with the preceding. — 42. Sambucus nigra L. — 
44. Idea Abilo Blanco (doubtful). — 45. Eucalyptus glo- 
bulus Labi!!.— 46. Farniculum Panmorium DC, merely a 
variety of F. vulgare Qaert. — 49. From Alpinia Galanga 
Willd. This is the so-called Greater Qalangal (Radix 
Galanga; majoris) obtained from Java. It must not be 
confounded with the " Lesser Galangal," the root of 
Alpinia ojjlcinarum Hance, which comes from China. 
This contains, according to the Pharmncographia, 0.7 per 
cent of essential oil. -51. Heracleum Sphondylium L., 
cow parsley.— 54. The herb formerly called Herl*t tor or 
Herba Qenippii veri, and usually referred to Jrn moschata 
Sehreb., now better referred to several species of Ajuga. 
chief! v A. Iva: also A. Chama-pitysSchroh., ground pine, 
or yellow bugle. — 56, 57. Laurus nobilis L. — 58. Orvo- 

• Bericht vnn Schimmel A Oo. ilnhabor Gebr. FHtxschei in Lclpilff. Kubnk 
- TPrtpsrst*. October. 18K7. ■ 



daphne Californica Nutt., bay-laurel or 

60. Elaphrium graveolens Kunth? It is now 
and more correctly referred to species of Bursera. — 

61. Ligusticum Levisticum L. — 64. Origanum Majorana 
L.— 65. Referred to "Masaoia aromatica" by Schimmel 
& Co. The precise source is undetermined. Some species 
of Cinnamomum have been regarded as the mother 
plant. — 66. Imperatoria Ostruthium L. — 69. Michelia niln- 
girica, according to Schimmel & Co. Probably Michel ia 
Champaea L. — 71, 72. Artemisia Abrotanum L. — 73. Abt'l- 
mosehus moschatus Moeneh. (Hilriscus Abelmosch us L. I — 
75. Sinapis (Brassica) juncea L. — 77. Nigel la saliva L. — 
79. Valeriana celt icaL. — 80. Various Bpecies of Bomrellia.— 

81. Thesource is unknown. Has been referred to Opopanax 
Chironium Koch. (See special note at end of this article. ) 

82. Origanum criticuml,.— 83. The "oil of orris" is under- 
stood to be chiefly myristic acid containing a very unall 
quantity of the essential oil. It is impracticable to sepa- 
rate the latter from the former. — 86. Pasiinacasativa L. — 
87. Pogostemon Patchouli Pell.— 92 Pimpinella Saxifraga 
L.. common burnet saxifrage.— 93. Populus nigra L. — 
93. In Schimmel & Co.'s list quoted as ' ' Matricaria-Kraut " 
from Matricaria Part hen i urn. Now generally referred to 
Pyrethrum J'urthcnium Smith.— 95. Rosa centi/olia L.-- 
96. Ledum palustre L - 97. Convolvulus Scopartus L., also 
called "rhodium wood" (see this Jolk-nal, 1887, p. 35). 
The oil of rosewood mentioned in the table, of course, 
means tho true essential oil distilled from this wood, and 

Nat and product. ^'per'cent*'' 1 ' 
Japan 1.80 n 

51 Heracleum Seed l.OOO 

52 Hops 0.70& 

53 Hyssop 0.4O0 

54 Iva Herb 0.400 

55 Juniper Berries— 

(rermany 0.5-0.7 

Hungary 1.0-1.1 

Italy ' 1.1-1.2 

56 Laurel Berries 1.000 

57 Laurel Leaves 2.400 

58 Laurel, California.... 7.600 

59 Lavender Flowers — 

Germany 2.900 

60 Linaloe Wood 5.000 

61 Lovage Root 0.100 

62 Lupulin 3.250 

.11.0-16.0 



0.350 
0.000 



Natural product. ^p^cwit*'' 

85 ParslevSeed 3.000 

88 Parsnip Seed 2.400 

87 Patchouli Herb 1.5-4.0 

88 Peach Kernels 0.8-1.0 

89 Pepper, Black 2.200 

90 Peppermint- 
Fresh 0.800 

Dry 1.0-1.25 

91 Pimenta 3.500 

92 Pimpinella Root 0.025 

93 Poplar Buds 0.500 

94 Pyrethrum Herb 0.03O 

95 Rose, fresh 0 050* 

96 Rosemary, wild 0.350 

97 Rosewood 0.040 

98 Sage- 
Germany .1.400 

Italy 1.700 

99 Sandal- 
East Indies 4.500 

Macaasar 2.500 

100 Sandal. West Indies . 2.700 

101 Sassafras 2.600 

102 Savin 8.750 

103 Snake Root, Canada, 
2.8-3.23 

104 Snake Root. Virginia. 2.000 

105 Staranise, China. 5.000 

106 Staranise, Japan. . . . 1.000 

107 8torax 1.000 

108 Sumhul Root 0.300 

109 Tansv 0.150 

110 Thyme, wild 0.200 

111 Turmeric R<wt 5J300 

112 Uva Crai Leaves. ... 0.010 

113 Valerian — 

German 0.950 

Holland 1.000 

114 Valerian. Japan 

115 VetiverRoot 0.2-0.35 

llfi Water Drop Wort.... 1.300 

117 Wormseed, I^evant. . 2.000 

118 Wormwood Herb... .0.3-0.4 

119 Zedoary Rout 1.300 



63 M ai 

64 Marjoram — 
Fresh . . . 
Dry .... 

65 MaasoyBark 

66 Masterwort .' 0.800 

67 Matieo Leaves 2,400 

68 Melissa Herb 0.100 

69 Michelia Bark 0.300 

70 Milfoil 0.080 

71 Mugwort Herb 0.040 

72 Mugwort Root 0.100 

78 Musk Seeds 0.200 

74 Mustard — 

East Indies 0.800 

Germany 0.750 

Holland 0.850 

Italy (Puglia). . . . 0.750 

75 Mustard, Russian 0.500 

76 Myrrh 8.5-6.5 

77 Nigella Seed 0.300 

78 Nutmeg 8.0-10.0 

79 Nard, Celtic, Root . . . 1.000 

80 Olihanum 6.300 

81 Opopanax 6.500 

82 Origanum (Cretal. . . . 8.500 

88 Orris Root O.tfOO 

84 Parsley Herb 0.300 

does not mean the so-called oil of rhodium, which is 
generally an artificial mixture of several oils — 100. Source 
unknown. The plant, however, has been ascertained to 
belong to the family Rutacea?.— 103. Asarum Canadense 
L.— 106. llliciuni religiosum L. Bnillon and others now 
regard this identical with the. common star-anise.— 
110. Thymus Serpyllum L. 111. Curcuma longa L.— 
114. Patrinia scabiostvfolia Ijnk. — 115. Andro}x>gon muri- 
catus Retz — 116. Phcllandrium aquaticum h.—OZnanthe 
Phellandnutn Lamb.— 119. Curcuma Zcdoaria Rose. 

Note on Opopanax. (By En. Am. Duron.) 

Dr. Joh. L. Schlimmer, in his valuable work entitled 
" Terminologic me'dico-tiha rmaceut ique ft anthrapalogique 
francaise ■■persanr," fol.. Teheran. 1N74 (lithographed), 
page 410, has the following note on opopanax : 

Opoponax; angl. opoponax : nllem. panax gummi ; pers. 
djaw-chive. [After giving the statement of Persian 
authorities as to its medicinal properties, he continues as 
follows. We translate into English :| 

" Dr. Polak |that is. Dr. I. E. Polak. of Vienna, professor 
at the Persian College] states ■<>. c. I , 119. and II., 289) 
that opoponax is the product of DiploUvnia each rydi folia, 
which occurs in the high mountains extending north- 
wards of Teheran, particularly near Azadbar. The plants 
when in buds, or the young shoots, are used by the Persian, 
as a culinary vegetable, both fresh and pickled in vinegar. 
I have not yet been able to ascertain whether the 
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Opoponax pcrsicum, Boise., which Mr. Kotchy (' Ab- 
hand, der ueoyr. QtBellachaff) has found near Oston- 
hagh aud Dermcri, in the same mountains, which 
furnishes opoponax ... is identical with the Diplotaniu 
mentioned by Dr. Polak." 

Nolo on Mitoham Oils of Peppermint and Lavender.* 

Thk stem and leaves, or the leave* alone, of the lavender 
art placed in a huge iron container or still, and covered 
with water. A fire is then lighted under the container, 
and when the water in the hitter commences to l*c>il, the 
steam is forced through the only exit, viz., a worm- 
shaped pipe, which has been fixed "to the still before the 
heat is applied. This pipe runs into a cooling-vat, where 
it is surrounded by cold water, and then the vapor 
passing from the still, which carries the essential oil with 
it, is condensed, the oil at the same time being liquefied. 
Oil aud water together are then drawn from the worm by 
a tap and left to separate, the oil being subsequently 
drawn off. Tho steamed-out part of the plants is put 
aside, dried in the air, and burnt; but, especially just 
after the distillery season, the accumulation of this waste 
product causes much in convenience. The peppermint oil 
is usually sold as it comes from the still, this being the 
cheapest variety; but, in another part of the works, 
there is a rectifying apparatus in which the more expen- 
sive grades of oils are treated, in order to remove tho 
resinous matter and improve the color. The oil which 
first run* out of this apparatus is placed aside and sold 
as "triple rectified ; " the bulk following forms the second 
quality, and the remaiuder is simply "rectified"' oil. 
After each distillation, or if a different material has to 
be distilled, the container is cleaned, and the odor which 
still adheres to it is destroyed by Innling water contain- 
ing alkali in solution. A large proportion of the mint is 
raised on land belonging to the worlcs, but part of the ma- 
terial is bought from farmers in the neighborhood, and 
it is said that the acreage devoted to the crop by growers 
in Miteham and the surrounding villages is increasing 
every year. This yeur nearly .'1,000 lbs. essential oil of 
peppermint were distilled at the Miteham works, about 
360 lbs. being obtained from the white mint—the most- 
prized variety, which, of course, is always distilled sep- 
arately. This oil of white mint sells at 45*. to 50k. per lb., 
but the cultivation ot the white mint is not likely to ex- 
tend in the same proportion as that of the black— the 
former only containing about one half of the percentage 
of essential oil of the latter. Besides, white peppermint isa 
crop which is particularly sensitive to climatic influences, 
and suffers more severely from drought or frost than 
does the black mint. Of course, the quantity of 3,000 lbs., 
large as it is. only represents a fraction of the whole of 
the oil actually distilled at Miteham. There are several 
works in that district, and many farmers are in the habit 
of getting their crops distilled at some of these, paying a 
royalty for tho use of the stills. Lavender is also an im- 
portant crop in Miteham. At the distillery which we 
have described, only the leaves of the plant are placed in 
the still, the stems being thrown away, as they are 
thought to render less fragrant the aromaof the oil of tho 
leaf. The lavender crop this season has been about the 
liest for ten years, and nearly 500 lbs. of oil were obtained 
at the distillery. The proprietors are endeavoring to ex- 
tend the growing of this crop, and to induce fnriners to 
try the cultivation of new products. Chamomiles were a 
total failure this year, and only 30 or 40 lbs. of oil were ob- 
tained from Miteham flowers. This had all been sold as 
soon as it was distilled. We were shown a fine sample of 
beautiful deep-green color and penetrating odor. Their 
oil averages from 30*. to 40*. per lb. in price ; but this 
year the firm were able to make 80*. per lb. for tho small 
quantity which they distilled. 

Methylal. 

Methylai. is a soporific of very recent date. It is admin- 
istered in doses of 20 to 25 grnins in water, with a little 
syrup, thus: Methylal, 1 drachm; syr. orange flower, i 
ounce; water, 1 ounce. One tablespbonful for a dose. It 
has also been applied externally as a local anaesthetic dis- 
solved in oil, or as an ointment with lard as a base. Both 
forms are made to contain 15 per cent of methylal. It is 
a colorleBB ethereal fluid, which smells like a mixture of 
chloroform and acetic ether, and tastes pungent and aro- 
matic; it is readilv soluble in water as well as in alcohol. 
The sp. gr. at 59 F. is 0.855; it boils at 107.6'. -Monthly 



Hypnon. 

By means of 3 to ft grain doses of this very powerful 
soporific, a profounder sleep iB produced than that 
caused by chloral hydrate. It possesses an agreeable [?] 
aroma, somewhat resembling a mixture of oil of bitter 
almonds and ncroli, but its action on the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth is rilmost caustic. It is dispensed, 
therefore, in capsules of gelatin, each of which contains 
1 grain of the remedy, combined with 10 of almond oil. to 
prevent any risk of unpleasant effects. It is a colorless 
fluid, sparingly soluble in water, more readily so in alco- 
hol, of thesp.gr. 1.032 at 59 F., tho boiling point being 
410 F.-Monlhly Mag, 



DRYING-FRAME FOB FUNNEL 8 

Ax easily adjustable frame for drying filters contained 
in funnels is shown in the accompanying cut. It is 
described by Victor Meurer in the Zexluchr.f. Anal. Chemie. 
(1887, 614). It consists of two glass rods bent in the 
shape of a triangle, and two glass rods bent at each end 
under an angle of 90 degrees, which ends are slipped over 
the upward-pointing ends of the triangle. A small glass 
rod, with in-turned ends, serves to prevent the parallel 
tubes from spreading. Tho funnels are simply placed in 
the rack, and the whole arrangement made of such a size 
that it will go over a sand-bath. 




MR. E. P. V enable has constructed a modified Bunsen 
burner , (see figure), in which the exit of the coal- 



gas, at the place where it mingles with the air, may be 
regulated by means of a screw at the bottom of the 



burner. The gas occupies the space surrounding the 
inner cone, which is adjustable by the screw. If tho 
volume of gas were regulated by a stop-cock somewhere 
in the inlet tube o," the pressure between the stop-cock 
and the exit of the gas would constantly vary according 
as tho stop-cook is turned on full or in part. With tho 
above-descril>ed new construction, the pressure of gas 
remains constantly uniform up to the point of exit. 

The same construction may be applied in burners in- 
tended forgosolin.— Journ. Anal. Chem. 





AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR ESTIMATING 
CARBONIC ACID. 

Robert McEJfcKE has made some improvements in the 
usual form* of Geissler's apparatus for estimating 
carbonic ncid. 

-4 is the receptacle for the carbonate. The acid is 
poured into the cup-shaped neck li, and by suitably turn- 
ing the stopper — which bears the wash -apparatus and de- 
livery, acid is admitted into A, through the interior 
tube (/. The developed carbonic ncid gas passes out in 
the direction of the arrows, being compelled to pass 
through the liquid surrounding the inner tube c, for the 
purpose of being washed. When the renetion is com- 
pleted, air is aspirated through r. the stopper in the lower 
receptacle being removed.— Chem. Zeit. and Chem. Ce.n- 
tralU. 



Saccharin when fused with sodium hydrate is decom- 
posed, and salicylate of soda is contained in the mass 
formed. This on neutraUzation with hydrochloric acid 
yields with ferric salts the intense violet coloration which 
is so characteristic of salicylic acid. From this it is ob- 
vious how saccharin may be detected. 
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Detection of Vegetablo Oils in Cod-Liver Oil. 

Pkok. E. Salkowski has published a lengthy paper on 
methods of testing cod-liver nil and vegetable oils in the 
Zeitseh. f. Anal. Client. <fsK7. 557 5*2), from which we 
take the more important portions. 

The author paid special attention to methods by which 
the presence of ivoWrio/eo(7s could he detected. Probably, 
the conditions of the cod-liver oil trade in some sections 
of Kurope are entirely different from what they are near 
the sea-coast, or in this country, for it is pretty well 
known that vegetable oils are of little use for adulterating 
cod-liver oil, as long as cheap fish-oils, such as dorsch oil, 
menhaden oil, etc.. can be obtained in large quantities, of 
fair quality, and at low prices. However this may be, 
IVof. Salkowski's investigations have led to some very 
interesting results. 

Instead of detailing at length the experiments regarding 
the melting and fn-ezing point of the oil. or the quantity 
of volatile acid which may be distilled off from the fattv 
acids of a given quantity of the oil. we will at once state 
that no useful or practical test could be based on these 

The author, thereupon, turned his attention to the well- 
known reaction, which has long been in use as a test of 
identity for cod-liver oil, namely that produced by mixing 
the oil with sulphuric acid. This test is l»est performed 
in two ways, namely, first, by allowing sulphuric acid to 
flow into cod-liver oil contained in a watch-glass, and 
second, by dissolving a few drops of cod-liver oil in chloro- 
form, then adding the sulphuric acid and shaking.* The 
Pharm Germ. 11. directs a solution of the oil in disul- 
phido of carlsui; hut. Salkowski agrees with Hnger. that 
a chloroform soluti in is much preferable, as the tints are 
m >ro pir-usfnt. The mixture of sulphuric acid and 
chlonuoriu solution of <• nl-liver oil, when shaken, as- 
sumes successively the following colors: 

1. Violet-blue, .'!. Brownish-red, 

2. Purple, 4. Deep brown. 
This remarkable and well known reaction, which occurs 
also when the oil contains considerable proportions of 
foreign oils, is referred by all authorities to the presence 
of biliary constituents, without the latter having as yet 
hi«en determined by any one. But the assumption of the 
presence* of these biliary matters in eod-liver oil is alto 
get her unsupported. Buchheim has proven that the oil 
contains no biliary acid*; and the above test does not 
serve for the detection of bile pigments. On the other 
hand, the test has a remote resemblance to that for cho 
lesterin, if the latter is dissolved in chloroform, as Sal- 
kowski advises. But it will not be proper to call clmles- 
terin a constitue nt of the bile i though it occurs therein 
in small quantities), because it is so widely distributed 
through nature, and particularly the auimai kingdom. 

In order to determine which constituents of cod-liver 
oil produce this reaction, a number of samples (50 (im. 
each) of cod liver oil of different origin were saponified 
with alcoholic solution of potassa. the alcohol nearly all 
evaporated, the resulting soap solution dissolved in much 
water 12 liters.), and the strongly alkaline solution shaken 
with ether. The separation of the ethereal layer requires 
a long time and can often be completed only by the addi- 
tion of a little alcohol. 

On distillation, the ethereal solution yielded a yellowish 
residue, which at once conge lied to a solid mass," and con- 
sisted mainly of cholesterin. 

By recrystallizntion from hoi alcohol, and spreading the 
crystalline magma upon porous tiles, it was obtained as 
a brilliant white mass melting u» lir,*C. Microscopical 
appearance and reactions proved it conclusively to Is- 
pure cholesterin. Its chloroformic solution was perfectly 
colorless, and gave the typical reaction with sulphuric 
acid, without showing the blue tint which at first appears 
in cod liver oil. 

The amount nf cholesterin in cod liver oil is rather con- 
siderable, certainly much larger than in other animal oils. 
On an average, it amounted to '1.3 percent. Regarding 
the reaction of sulphuric acid with the chloroform solu- 
tion of cholesterin, the following new oliservations are 
given by Salkowski. If the purplish-violet chloroform 
solution which floats on t op of the sulphuric acid is diluted 
bv the further addition of chloroform, it is rendered 
almost colorless, or intensely blue: but on shaking it with 
the acid, it returns to its former tint. This is no doubt 
caused by a trace of water in the chloroform. For. if the 
purplish chloroform solution is poured into an absolutely 
dry test-tube, it retains its color: further addition of 
chloroform renders it light blur, and addition of sul- 

?huric acid and shaking again turns it purplish-violet, 
f chloroform, which had previously been shaken with 
sulphuric acid, is used for dilution,* no change of color 
occurs. 

We now come back again to the residue obtained after 
distilling off the ether. If this is not recrvstallized from 
alcohol, but at once treated with chloroform, it dis- 



• Tbi» I". s. ph. .]**). gjw« thi« tmt in the following lansimef : "On Ihr 
wMitinn of Mllphurin ni-M. Ih<. OH iwqttln-s n vt >l'-t .-'>|nr. * n i-i oh.mj.'tnir to 
HmwnWi-rnn, nni If 1 drop «>f thf oil I*. .|iiwnlr.-«l in »lr>Mis of .li-utphkti. nf 
fnrhon. wnl th« ««|iii|on niuiki-n *ltb I .Imp of siilphnrli- m-M. it will iir>pi|rt< « 
vtoM Ijhif Out, rnpt tty chanelM? p«.-|v.l «nr| btoarciMi-.tvltow.-' 



solves to a limpid golden-yellow liquid. This liquid 
assumes a magnificent bine color with sulphuric acid, but 
the blue tint soon <lisnppears and makes room for the 
other normal cholesterin tints. Since pure cholesterin 
does not yield this blue reaction, but only when it con- 
tains the yellow coloring matter, the blue tint must lie 
caused by the action of sulphuric acid upon the latter. 
Now this yellow coloring matter is not a bile pigment, 
because when its chloroformic solution is shaken with 
solution of carbonate of sodium, it is not taken up by the 
latter. It belongs to the scries of Isidies known as H)k>- 
rhroms ("fat-coloring matters'*), studied by \Y. Kiihne. 

The fatty acids of ecsl-liver oil themselves, are, how- 
ever, likewise involved in the color reaction with sulphu- 
ric acid, as is pointed out by the author. 

Hence, the color reaction between sulphuric acid and 
cod-liver oil is attributable to three causes, viz., choles- 
terin, lijtochrom, and the fatly acids. 

The question now arose, how vegetable oils would 
behave under the same method of treatment. The author 
found that a coloring matter, yielding a blue tint in chlo- 
roformic solution with sulphuric acid, exists only in palm 
oil. and here in considerable quantity. Traces are also 
found in cotton seed oil. but none whatever in all other 
oils that were examined. 

Cholesterin. on the other hand, was met with in all ex- 
amined oils, except palm oil. This oil is obtained from the 
flesh of the fruit. It may therefore be properly inferred 
that cholesterin is a constituent of all sent oils. 

The fatty acids obtained from vegetable oils were found 
not to respond to the reaction with sulphuric acid. A 
trace of such reaction only occurred with linseed and 
palm oil. 

Now it appeared at first quite doubtful whether the dis- 
covery of the true cause of the color reaction could be put 
to practical use for testing the identity or purity of an 
oil. On further examination, however, the prospect of 
utilizing it became much more favorable. 

The presence of cholesterin in vegetable oils bad been 
known for some time. In 1B78. Hesse discovered, in Cala- 
bar beans, a substance much resembling cholesterin, and 
gave it the name phytosterin. Concerning this body, 
othor authorities have varied considerably in their views. 
While Maly did not regard its existence as sufficiently 
proven. Beilstein (Handbuch de Org. Chrm. 1st ed., p. 1.377) 
refers all statement* of the occurrence of cholesterin in 
the vegetable kingdom to phytosterin. an assumption 
which Salkowski declares to bo exceedingly probable. 
Maly had pointed out that Hesse's phytosterin may possibly 
be identical with the iso-cholesterin of wool-fat, and re- 
gretted that Hesse had not examined the behavior of the 
former with sulphuric acid, so as to ascertain whether it 
gave the same color reactions as cholesterin. ornocolor at 
all. like iso-cholesterin. Subsequently, however. Hesse 
supplied this information, statingthat it did give the same 
color reaction as cholesterin. 

Since there is no longer any reason to doubt the exist- 
ence of phytosterin. it occurred to Salkowski that the 
'• cholesterin" of vegetable oils is identical with this phy- 
fonlerin. And this turned out to be so in reality. 

The t wo substances, cholesterin anil phytosterin (the 
latter including now the so-called '•cholesterin" of vege- 
able oilsi may be sharply distinguished by the following 
criteria. In the case of 

Cholesterin Phytosterin 
The hot saturated or 
nearly saturated alco- 
holic solution con- 
geals, on cooling, to 
a ni i'jm i of crystalline bunches or groups of solid, 
lamella'. and sometimes rather broad 

needles. 
Under the lens, the 
crystals appear as 
extremely thin, rhombic long, rather solid needles ar- 
plates, frequently with an ranged in form of stars or 
inturned angle. bunches. 

When slowly crystallised 
the crystals appear 
(neverlike in phytosterin) as handsomely developed. 

rather elongated, six-sided 
plates. 

When rapidly crystallized 
(neverlike in phvtostcrini most of the needles show a 

characteristic double-point- 
ed free end. 
Melting point 
l4fi"C. I32-13C C. (according to 

Hesse, 132 -133* C). 
Tn order to test the practical applicability of the different 
behavior of these two substances, the author prepared 
three mixtures of pure cod-liver oil with 20 per cent of rape 
oil. linseed oil. ana cotton-seed oil, respectively, and tested 
them in the following manner: 

10 fira. of cod-liver oil were introduced into a flask, next 
lo Gm. of potassa, dissolved in lOGm of water, wore added, 
and lastly 10 C c. of alcohol. On shaking and gently 
heating, the mixture becomes quite hot . and the saponifi- 
cation is completed in a few minutes. The solution is then 
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diluted with water to 600-700 C o., and this thoroughly 
shaken (in a large soimrator) with about 500 Co. of other. 
After the ether has separated — which requires several 
hours, but which may somewhat hastened by the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of alcohol — the ethereal solution 
is removed, filtered through paper, if necessary, and the 
ether nearly all distilled off. Since the residue always con- 
tains a trifle of uusaponificd fat it should be warmed once 
more with alcoholic solution of potassa. The resulting 
turbid solution is then again shaken with a little ether, 
the ethereal solution removed and washed several times 
with water in order to remove any traces of soap that 
might have been taken up by it. It is then evaporated in 
a deep glass onjHiile, the residue dissolved (in the saine 
capsule) in hot alcohol, and this solution then evaporated 
to I or 2>Cc, the ca|>sulc being covered with a large watch 
glass. The soft crystalline magma which separates on 
cooling and standing is spread upon a lMiroustile. and 
after it has been dri'd. its melting point determined. In 
pun cod-liver oil this was found to be l it! C, while in the 
three samples puipoholy adulterated it was regularly be- 
tween WJ and 110 C." These differences are Hot large, 
but. nevertheless, are large enough to form a definite de- 
cision. 

The author also examined cod-liver oil with reference to 
thi> amount of free fully acid* it contains. Tin- leading 
authorities in therapeutics maintain that the presence of 
free fatty acids in cod-liver oil is one of the most valua- 
ble features, inasmuch as these acids, after having passed 
the stomach, form soaps with the alkali of the bile and the 
pancreatic juice, and in this form (as soap emulsion I are 
most readily assimilated. Salkowski has, nowevcr, found 
th u all light -c olored cod H r er ml contains only minute 
quantities of free fatty 
acids (0.24 to 0.(551 per cent 
calculated as oleic acid:, 
consequently the above- 
mentioned theory is not 
applicable to these oils. 
Darker colored oils, how- 
ever, do contain a notable 
quantity of free fatty- 
acids: one sample exam- 
ined by the author con- 
taining 0.5 per cent. This 
being the case, it would 
seem as if the dark cod- 
liver oils deserved the 
preference medicinally. 
On the other hand, their 
advantages might be neu- 
tralised by their bad odor 
and taste. 

[It will bo of interest 
to study the properties of 
the cholesterin obtained 
from other fish-oils, not 

derived from livers, for these are perhaps more com- 
monly used as adulterants of cod-liver oil than any other. | 

A FILLING FLASK FOR BURETTES. 

4 rthcr Stmn recommends a flask with two tubes for 
J\. filling volumetric solutions into burettes. If small 
funnels are used, the liquid is sometimes apt to lose 
somewhat in strength, particularly if it contains volatile 
chemicals, such as ammonia or hydrochloric acid. Be- 
sides, tho new device renders the use of a funnel alto- 
gether unnecessary. The arrangement and use of the 
apparatus are easily intelligible fr< m thecut. The tuli sc 
and d have a calibre of 5 millimeters ; c is about i inch 
Bhorter than the other tube. Hence, when the flask is in- 
clined so as to discharge liquid, the latter will cenne to 
flow as soon as the orifice of the shorter tube is below the 
surface of the liquid.— Chem. Zeit. and ('hem. Cutralbl. 

APPARATUS FOR SHAKING AND SEPARATING 
LIQUIDS. 

4 VKKY handy apparatus. Berving as a double separator}- 
J\. funnel, when immiscible liquids have to be first 
Bhaken with each other and afterwards separated, has 
been devised bv Robert Schiitze. It consist of two glass 
globes ^1 and B counectod together by a two-way cock. 
The latter, when in the position shown in the cut! estab- 
lishes communication between the globe A and the exte 
rior. so that a liquid may be drawn off intoa suitable recept- 
acle. In tho same manner, the globe B may be connected 
with the exterior. If the stop-cock is turned through an 
angle of 90", it establishes communication lietween the 
globes and shuts oil that with the exterior. At a and 1/ 
are two tubulures, for charging the globes with liquid.— 
Chem. Zeit. 

[There is one point connected with this apparatus which 
seems to bear improvement. That is, the handles of the 
stop-cock and of the two glass stoppers should all be on 
one side, so that when the apparatus is held s-o that the 
central stop-cock is to discharge anv of the within con- 
tained liquid, the stoppers may not be liable to fall out. 
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as would seem to bet lie cafe with the apparatus shown 
in the cut. 

For support, two common straw-rings will answer.- 

Eu. AilKK DKl'tiO.] 



The Manufacture of Cocaine. 

II. T. Pkkikfkk gives the following account of his pro- 
cess of manufacturing crude cocaine in Peru and 
Bolivia. 

The disintegrated coca leaves are digested at 70' C in 
closed vessels for two hours, with a very weak ndution of 
sodium hydrate and petroleum (boiling between iUO' and 
WO C ... 'The mass is filtered, pressed while still tepid, 
and the filtrate allowed to stand until the oil has com- 
pletely separated from the aqueous solution. The oil is 
drawn off and carefully neutralized with very weak hy- 
drochloric acid. A white, bulky precipitate of cocaine 
hydrochloride is obtained, together with an aqueous solu- 
tion of the same compound, while the petroleum is free 
from the alkaloid and may be used for the extraction of a 
fresh batch of leaves. The precipitate is dried, and by con- 
centrating the aqueous solution a further quantity of the 
hydrochloride is obtained. Both can be shipped without 
risk of decomposition. The product is not quite pure, 
but contains some hygrine, traces of gum, and other mat- 
ters. Its percentage of alkaloid is 7!i jn'rcent, while chem- 
ically pure cocaine hydrochloride iCi;HnNO,.:JN.Ch icon- 
tains 80.11 percent of the alkaloid. The sodium hydrate 
solution cannot l>e replaced by milk of lime, nor can 
any other acid be used for neutralization. Alcohol or 
ether are not suitable for extraction. A repetition of the 

process with once extract- 
ed coca leaves gave no 
further quantity of coca- 
ine, proving that all the 
cocaine goes into solution 
by one treatment. The 
same process serv es on the 
small scale for the valua- 
tion of coca leaves. 100 
Gin. of coca leaves are 
digested in a flask with 
400 Cc. of water and 250 
Cc. of petroleum ; the 
Husk is loosely covered and 
warmed on' the water- 
bath, shaking it from time 
to time. The mass is then 
filtered, the residue press- 
ed, and the filtrate allowed 
to He | «a rale in two layers. 
The oil layer is run into 
a bottle and titrated back 
with HC1 i.l dm. 

of II CI in 100 Cc>, until 
exactly neutral. The number of Cc of hydrochloric neid 
required for titrating back, multiplied by W.42, gives the 
percentage of cocaine in the samples. Tho following are 
some of the results with different samples of coca leaves 
of various age : 

Per crnt of 

Coca leaves from Mnpiri, 1 month old, 0..Vf ") 
" •• " Yungas " " 0..')* 
" " Miquri and Yungas, 

6 months old, 0.4-; 
'■ Cuzco (Peru l, 0 

months old, 0M-. 

Mnpiri and Yungas, 

1 venr old, 0.2-S 
Cuzco, "' •' - 0.21 




— ------- 



I*—* - 

V 



SMt/n burette flUVr. 



Mapiri und Yungas. 
2 years old, ( 



of the 

weight 
of the 

dry 
leaves. 



0.14* 

Coca leaves from Yungas and Cuzco, 3 years old, con 
tained no trace of the alkaloid, whereas fresh green 
leaves from Yungas contained 0.7 per cent of the weight of 
the dry leaves. The same process is also applicable for the 
manufacture of quinine from poor quinine bark, with the 
single alteration that, weak sulphuric acid must be used 
for the neutralization of the alkaloid petroleum extract, 
Chem. Zeit. 

Cellulose for Finings. 

Cki.I.CI.OSE, in the form of paper and wood pulp, is now 
being extensively employed on the continent for the 
clarifying or " fining " of boor, wines, syrups, and phar- 
maceutic il extracts: a little salicylic acid added to the 
pulp enables it to be kept in the floooulcnt or damp state 
without fear of decomposition. This salicylic cellulose 
seems to answer very well, and its popularity, accord- 
ingly, is rapidly increasing on either side of the Hhine. 

Synthesis of a Sugar — Prof. Fi>cher and Mr. Tafel, 
of Wiirzburir, announce thi't they have succeeded in pro- 
ducing artificially a substance possessing the properties 
and the composition of a true sugar, differing, so farasat 
present known, from glucut-e only by the fact that it is 
optically inactive. 
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The Testing of Commercial Sulphate of Quinine.' 

Drs. G. Kkkukh and A. Weller, the well-knowu author- 
ities on the held of quinine manufacture, have lor houio 
time past beon engaged iu special studies of the recently 
proposed meth sis 01 testing commercial sulphate of qui- 
nine, with a view to ascertain whether Kernel's test' 
could not be so modified as to be applicable to the condi- 
tions at present prevailing in the quinine market, or. 
whether some other test sboidd bo substituted lor it. 
The first portion ol their paper was published in the be- 
ginning of this year, and in tuiB part it was demonstrated 
by the authors that the optical method was inapplicable 
for an official test of sulphate of quinine, in the continu- 
ation of the paper, which has just reached us, the authors 
devote their attention chiefly to the ammonia test and its 
eventual improvement. * 

When Dr. Kerner first proposed his test — in 1803- the 
condition ot the quinine uiarttet was materially different 
from what it is at present. At that time, manufacturers 
of quinine workeu up, almost exclusively, only South 
American barks, which contained, besiJesquiniue, chiefly 
cinchonino and quinidiue, while cinchonidtne was either 
entirely absent or played only a very inferior role. The 
cuprea barks which flooded the market some time about 
and after the year 1870. did not contain this alkaloid 
either. Consequently, the latter occurred but rarely in 
commercial sulphate of quinine as a natural constituent. 
Now, the ammonia test was originally designed for detect- 
ing the presence of cinchona alkaloids, other than quinine, 
when mechanically mixed with the latter for the purposes 
of fraud. And, indeed, it never failed to detect this, and 
it is even to-day capable of showing even the smallest 
quantities of other cinchona alkaloids when mechanically 
mixed with quinine. 

For a number of years past, however, the cultivated 
East Indian barks have more and more been drawn upon 
by manufacturers, and in some of these, cinchonidine 
exists in very large proportion, often exceeding that of 
quinine itself. When the latter alkaloid is isolated and 
crystallized (as sulphate), it is exceedingly difficult to 
separate the cinchonidine completely from it. The reason 
is that during the crystallization a double salt of quinine 
and cinchonidine is formed, which has the property of 
being either not at all or but slightly split up by cold 
water. On testing such a sulphate of quinine with the 
ammonia test (Kerner's test), it had long been known that 
different results were obtained according as cold or hot 
water was used in treating the suit. With cold water, 
nearly every German quinine stood the test perfectly. 
But when hot water was employed, even the best German 
quinines required almost always more thau 7 cubic centi- 
meters of water of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960. 

[Since reference will be subsequently made to the word- 
ing of Kerner's test as given in the U. S. Phann., we print 
it hero. It will be noticed that the sample to be tested is 
first deprived of water, in order to ascertain the amount 
of the latter present. And to avoid waste of quinine by 
taking a separate sample for Kerner's test, it is directed 
that the dry residue bo taken for this purpose. The passage 
iu the U. S. Ph. reads as follows: 

'• If 1 Gm. of the salt be placed iu a porcelain capsule, 
and dried at a temperature of 100 C. 1212' F.) for three 
hours, or until a constant weight is attained, the remain- 
der, cooled in a desiccator, should weigh not less than 
0.838 Gm. (absence of more than 8 molecules, or 16. 18 per 
cent of water). If the residue thus dried at 100 C. (212 
F.) be agitated with 10 C.c. of distilled water, the mixture 
macerated at 15' C. (59* F.) for half an hour, then filtered 
through a small filter, 5 C.c. of the filtrate taken in a test- 
tube, and 7 C.c. of water of ammonia (spec. grav. 0.9(H)) 
then added — on closing the tube wit h the finger and gently 
turning it until the ammonia is fully intermixed, a clear 
liquid should be produced. If the temjierature of macer- 
ation has been NT C. (00.8' F.), 7.5 C.c. of the water of 
ammonia may be added ; if 17" C. ((12,6 F. j, 8 C.c. may be 
added. In each instance, a clear liquid indicates the ab- 
sence of more than about 1 per cent of cinchonidine or 
quinidine. and of more than traces of cinchonine. "] 

Since the detection of cinchonidine by means of the offi- 
cinal test depends upon the greater solubility of its sul- 
phate compared with quinine sulphate, it follows that 
in a case where the two alkaloids have been crystallized 
together, and where cold water iB used for preparing the 
test-liquid, the sample may be found apparently free 
from cinchonidine, while it'hot water had been used, the 
latter alkaloid might have been easily detected. 

The authors quote a series of parallel experiments, made 
with cold water and with water at 60 C. upon the same 
samples of commercial sulphate of quinine, which show 
conclusively that the use of coW water for preparing the 
test-liquid fails to reveal a large proportion of the cincho- 
nidine. The following table shows the results : 



• AlnrtrwH of n paper by Or (! Kfrrn-r and Dr. A. Wrlhtr, raltUrd " Prafun* 
<li-* ibliink-tw-n ■cnwefotaiiurxn Chlniiw." In the ArrMv drr f'harmncir. BSj, 
pp. "li-TW. ttecelvnl as pamphlet from tlw author* 
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imbwof 


Tent wilh 
cold wutrr 


Tnt wilh water 


1 


5.45 C.c. 


10.00 C.c. 


3 


5.50 " 


10.00 


3 


.7.55 •• 


10 75 " 


■: 


6.20 •' 


9.50 " 


5 


5.80 •• 


6 40 •' 


'1 


6.45 •• 


8.35 '• 


7 


6.40 '• 


11.75 " 


8 


6.65 " 


12..0 •• 


w 


6.35 " 


10.80 " 


ill 


6.30 " 


11.50 " 


1 1 


7.00 •' 


15.00 - 


12 


7.05 " 


13.50 " 


[:; 


5.3.', • 


10.25 " 


14 


6.80 " 


13 00 " 


15 


6.90 ' 


11.20 '• 



It will be seen from this that, of all the samples which ap- 
pcarcd to stand the test when cold water was used, only 
a single one stood it with hot water. The fact that the 
two series of figun* are not proportionate to each other is 
simply due to the varying amount of splitting up of the 
double salt of the alkaloids, which does not always take 
place uniformly. The authors, therefore, declare that the 
test is unstated for a quantitative determination of 'la- 
tent" cinchonidine, though it may serve as such for the 
alkaloid when mechanically mixed with the quinine salt. 

The occurrence and influence of " lateiit" cinchonidine 
may be shown still more prominently by a synthetic 
method -namely, by applyitig the test Jir*t to mechanical 
mixtures of the two sulphates, and afterwards to another 



portion of the same mixture, previously raised to boiling 
and again cooled. 

KequireB 
ammonia. 

1. Normal (juimne rjulph 3.50 C.c. 

2. do., mixed with 5* Ciiiclionidine Sulpli. . 13.00 " 

3. do., do., and boiled 6.15 " 

4. do., mixed with 10? Cinchonidine Sulph. . insm. • 

5. do., do., and boiled 12.70 " 



Under favorable circumstances, even larger percentages 
of cinchonidine may become latent and escape the test. 

Iu order to make the ammonia test applicable to the 
kind of quinine at present available in the market, it is in 
the first place necessary to direct the sample to be treat- 
ed with water at such a temperature as will be certain to 
split up any double salt of quinine and cinchonidine that 
may be present. Besides, the quantity of ammonia may 
be regulated according to the degree of purity which the 
officinal salt is required to have. It has been demon- 
tinted that, when perfectly pure sulphate of quinine is ex- 
tracted with cold water, as directed by the test, it does 
not require 7 C.c, of ammonia to dissolve it. In fact, the 
authors have found, from a large number of careful ex- 
periments, that an absolutely chemically pure sulphate 
of quinine, treated with water at 15 C. furnishes a solu- 
tion. 5 C.c. of which require only 3.4 to 3.5 C.c. of water of 
ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960 tor precipitating and re- 
dissolving the quinine. If, therefore, the market could 
be supplied with chemically pure sulphate of quinine, 
the preceding figures would represent the proportions to 
be used in the test. 

The authors point out that sulphate of quinine may be 
regarded as absolutely chemically pure if, when treated 
with an y proportion of cold water (insufficient for its com- 
plete solution), it always yields solutions requiring exact- 
ly identical amounts of ammonia for the end-reaction, and 
if these results remain unaffected even by repeated re- 
crystallization of the salt and applying the* test to the sev- 
eral mother-liquors. 

The proposition had already been made by other exper- 
imenters, to modify the test by using hot or boiling water. 
But the authors, aware that too high a temperature would 
be liable to introduce other drawbacks, made a series of 
careful experiments to determine the most suitable tem- 
perature. In the course of these experiment* it was found 
that the nisi 1 of the crystals in which the salt exists exerts 
a considerable influence upon the amount of cinchonidine 
entering into solution. 

ThiB error may be avoided either by reducing the sam- 
ple to powder, previous to macerating it in water, or to 
drive out the water of crystallization by exposure to a 
gentle heat (40 50' C. ). The latter temperature is preferred 
by the authors to one at 100 C. (212 F.). because in the 
former case there is obtained a stable salt containing 2 
mole -ules of water. On drying at 100 C, this is dissipat- 
ed, but in again gradually reabsorlwd by exjMwure to damp 
air. 

The objection bos been raised that if a temperature 
higher than 15 C. is used for maceration, the resulting 
solution is liable to be supersaturated. Although it is 
not likely that this can occur while a notable quantity of 
undissolved crystals are still present in the liquid, yet it 
has been found that there is some change produced in 
the salts, so far as to render them ba*ic. That is, even a 
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short heating appears to separate a small proportion of 
the alkaloids in a free state. This may be shown by 
treating a sample of sulphate of quinine with ether, 
which will take up only faint traces of the salt, while the 
same agent will extract a notable quantity of free alka- 
loid, after it has been heated with water. However, the 
authors do not regard this ns a valid objection, but state 
that any error resulting from this cause iB avoided by 
allowing the mixture of water and sulphate of quinine to 
cool during a sufficiently long time. 

In order to study the effect of time in cooling, normal 
or chemically pure sulphate of quinine was used— the 
same which required 3.4 to 3.5 C.c of ammonia. One 
part of this was dissolved as far as possible in 30 parte of 
boiling water, then cooled, and portions of it tested with 
ammonia at stated intervals. One series of experiments 
was made so that the solution was allowed to cool in the 
air, and the respective sample was placed in a water-bath 
at 16' C. only half an hour before being tested. In the 
other series, the hot solution was at once transferred 
to the water-bath at 15° C. and left there until a sam- 
ple was tested. The samples of the first series arc quoted 
under the letter a, those of the secoud series under 6. 
The figures indicate the amount of ammonia required: 



;ubic centi- 



DuraUon at 


Cooled in Air 


Cookxl In 




aud Water. 


Water. 




a 


6 


4 hour 




5.35 C.e. 


1 - 


6.30 C.c. 


4.85 " 


2 '« 


5.00 " 


4.80 " 


34 '« 




3.95 " 


4 " 


4.90" " 








3.8? " 


St :: 




8.70 " 


e «' 


4.60~ " 




7 " 


4.80 " 





It will be seen that a perfect return to the constant 
titer possessed by the original sample requires a consider- 
able time; but nevertheless it takes place much more 
quickly if the hot solution is at once cooled by being 
placed in cold water, &t hours being required to reach the 
original titer pretty closely, while in the other case 7 
hours were insufficient to approach it even as far as the 
other. 

The return to the original titer, however, is reached 
still more quickly by taking teas icater, and using a 
lower temperature for maceration. The following table 
gives the results of experiments made with 2 Gtn. of 
partly dried sulphate of quinine (with 2 mol. of water) 
and 20 Gm. of water, four different sets of experiments 
being made at different temperatures, the time of heating 
being half an hour. In the seta quoted under a and b, 
the temperature was 100" C, in c it was 60* C., in d heat 
i not used at all, the salt being only macerated (and 
nally stirred up) with water at 18' C. during 5 
The samples were cooled as follows: a first in the 
air, and the portion to be tested cooled in a water-bath at 
15 ; C. during half an hour preceding the test; b, c, and d 
were cooled by being at once placed into water at 15' C. 



The figures 
quired: 

Duration of 



the quantity of 



1 hour 

1 " 

1| hours 

2 " 
8 " 

W " 

4 " 

n " 

18 " 



atTlWC. 

slo 



5.00 
4.30 
8.45 



b 

at T<W C. 
6.50 



5.20 
4.40 



8.60 



at Sir f. 
5.40 



3.00 
8.40 



Mac-er- 
Aledcald. 

350 



3.55 



8.50 



From this it appears that a temperature of 60" C. and 
a cooling in water at 15* C. during two hours, is perfectly 
sufficient to obtain the correct titer, while, if boding wa- 
ter is used, a constant titer is reached only after the lapse 
of a long time. 

Upon the basis of the several experiments here outlined, 
the authors give the following modification of the test: 

Modified Kertier'* Test. 

Allow the sample of sulphate of quinine to effloresce 
completely by exposure to a heat of 40-50* C. (104-1 SET 
F.) ; then put 2 Gm. of it together with 20 Gm. of distilled 
water into a test-tube, place this in a water-bath at a 
temperature of 60-65° C. (140-149' F.). and allow it to re- 
main therein for half an hour, repeatedly shaking up the 
contents. Then transfer tho test-tube to a water-bath at 
16 C- (59* F.), and leave it in this for two hours, agitating 
the contents frequently and strongly. Care is to be taken 
that, before withdrawing the tube for the purpose of filtra- 
tion, the temperature of the water-bath shall have been as 
near as possible to 15' C. (59" F.). |Then quickly filter 
through pure paper-filters of 7 centimeters, diameter. ] 
Transfer 5 C.e. of the filtrate to a test-tube, and add just 
enough water of ammonia of spec. grav. 0.960 to cause 
the resolution of the separated quinine. The quantity of 



ammonia required should not exceed 
meters." 

The authors temporarily left the amount of ammonia 
blank, as they were not fully prepared to make a 
definite proposition. While they themselves advo- 
cate a certain degree of purity in the commercial sulphate 
quinine, and while they feel that neither they nor other 
honest manufacturers need be suspected of seeking a justi- 
fication for a low grade of quinine, by arguments against 
too high a degree of purity, they decidedly difter in 
opinion from those who want to reject quinine containing 
more thanl percent of cinchonidiue, because they believe 
thiB to be against the interests of the consumers them- 
selves. The removal of the last percentages of cinehoni- 
dine isa very expensive process. And the consumeralone 
has to pay for this without having the least benefit there- 
from, or even without positively improvingthe medicinal 
power of the product. A quinine of such a degree of 
purity would cost about 15 per cent more than the com- 
mercial kind. The authors state that the best brands of 
quinine, for some time past, contain between 2 and 6 per 
cent of " latent " cincbonidine, which is not a worthless 
diluent, but is therapeutically nearly identical with the 
quinine itself. Regarding the ammonia titer, the authors 
state that, while chemically pure sulphate of quinine re- 
quires only 3.4 to 3.5 C.c. of water of ammonia, a mixture 
of 97 parts of sulph. of quinine and 3 parts of sulph. of 
cinchonidiue requires 4 C.c, and a mixture containing 7 
per cent, 6 C.c. of ammonia. Yet these figures are valid 
only for mixtures of the chemically pure salts. The com- 
mercial salt contains sometimes other substances, such as 
hydroquinine, which have a modifying effect upon the 
quantity of ammonia. 

JWe do not agree with our friends Drs. Kerner and 
Weller in their argument against strict purity of the com- 
mercial sulphate of quinine. While we are fully aware of 
the difficulties in tho way, and without being puritanical 
theorists, we yet believe that sulphate of quinine should 
be put on the market in as pure a condition as it can be 
prepared. What if the price bhould be 15, or even 25 per 
cent higher f Quinine is so low now that few would leel 
this advance. We have paid this additional 25 per cent for 
the impure commercial quininonota very long while ago. 
Why Bhould he be unwilling to pay the same price now 
for a pure article i We believe the time will come when 
the pure quinine will be in chief demand. One of the 
principal objections to it has been the supposition that it 
could not be prepared in the light feathery condition in 
which the ordinary public has been accustomed to see and 
purchase it. As prepared from the bisulphate, it is indeed 
usually obtained in heavy, hard crystals. Yet a method 
of preparing it in a light condition has been found and 
announced not long ago. Hence this objection is no 
longer valid.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The execution of the test as described above is very sim- 
ple. The sample of quinine may be allowed to effloresce 
by exposure in a warm place, or this mav be accomplished 
by means of a water-bath at 60-65 C. While the sample 
is in tho cold-water bath, it is not necessary to keep this 
constantly and exactly at 15" C. ; it is only desirable that 
it shall be as close to this temperature as convenient, and 
it is even preferable that the temperature shall be rather a 
little ovor 15* C. than below this. But special care must 
be taken that during the 15 or 30 minutes preceding the 
removal of the sample for filtration, the temperature shall 
be exactly 15 C. A difference of temperature of only 1" 
or 2' C. may raise tho ammonia titer by i to 1 cubic 
centimeter. After the mixture has Btood the proper time 
at the required temperature, a portion of the liquid is 
passed through a small dry filter — 7 centimeters in dia- 
meter—the filtrate usually amounting to more than 10 
C.c, so that there is enough for two titrations. If desired, 
the filtration may be performed by means of a small 
aspirator. If sulphate of quinine is digested with water 
at 100 C., the mixture forms after cooling such a thick 
magma that it is difficult, even with an aspirator, to obtain 
5 C.c. of filtrate. This is an additional reason why the 
authors prefer a temperature of 60-65 C. For the same 
reason it is necessary to employ 2 Gin. of the salt and 20 
Gm. of water, since if only 1 Gm. of salt and 10 Gm. of 
water are taken, it is often difficult to obtain 5 C.c. of 
filtrate. 

The water of ammonia must \x> exactly of the 
gravity 0.960 at 15* C. The titration is best 
in this way, that the whole allowable quantity of ammo- 
nia in added at once, in order to ascertain whether the 
sample will come up to the accepted standard, which is 
really the practical question to be decided. If it is then 
desired to find the limit up to which ammonia can or must 
be added so as to still produce a clear liquid, this may be 
done with another portion of 5 C.c, to which the ammo- 
nia may be added in small portions. The end reaction is 
easily recognised by the fact that, upon being once gently 
turned over, the liquid shows only a faint opalescence, 
which disappears either at once or within one or two 
seconds on turning the test-tube over once more. The 
disappearance of the opalescence is the important crite- 
rion, and no attention need be paid to any small, solitary 
specks floating about in the liquid. These specks consist 
of hydrate of quinine, and are formed now and then in 
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minute quantity, particularly if the ammonia was added 
too slowly or in too long intervale. They may form in 
solutions of pure or impure quinine, but are always pres- 
ent in too small a quantity to nave any influence upon the 
end-reaction. [The appearance of these specks may, how- 
ever, be entirely prevented if, instead of the weaker am- 
monia (spec, grav. 0.960), the stronger (spec. grav. 0.920) is 
used. One of the authors had always advocated the use of 
the latter, but it appears that there are good reasons why 
the weaker ought to be preferred. ] If the preceding details 
are observed, it is easy to obtain concordant results, 
though, of course, there will be cases whero differences of 

0. 1 to 0.15 (and even 0.2) C.c. will be observed. In the 
case of normal or pure sulphate of quinine, or such as had 
the sulphate of one of the other alkaloids mechanically 
mixed with it. the end-reaction is much more sharply 
recognized. Finally, the authors point out that the dura- 
tion of heating the sample (one-half hour) is to be observed 
;is nearly as possible ; while the cooling may be protracted 
for any desired period, as long as it exceeds two hours. 

The authors append a number of analytical figures to 
ahow how the amount of ammonia required vanes with 
samples of varying composition. It being impossible to 
prepare mixtures with pre-determined amount of latent 
cinchonidine — for, even if exactly known quantities of 
the two alkaloids are crystallized together, they will not 
each time form the same quantity of double salt— the only 
way by which the authors could exactly determine the 
relative true proportions of the two alkaloids was by 
means of the optical method, based upon that of Oude- 
mans. 

For this purpose the effloresced salt was used in each 
case, the quantity employed corresponding as nearly as 
possible to 0.746 Qm. (or lt \ t molecule) of the anhydrous 
sulphate. This quantity was dissolved in 6 C.c. of nor- 
mal hydrochloric acid, diluted to 20 C.c. at 1?" C, and the 
polarizing angle determined in a 200 millimeter tube 
in Laurent's polarimeter. According to the formula 

M = ^-y. in which p represents ;the weight of anhy- 
drous sulphate of quinine used, the following values were 
found as the means of a long series of determinations: 

1, for chemically pure sulphate of quinine [a] = — 237.71 

2, for chem. pure sulph. of cinchonidine fa] = — 149.27 
By means of these constants tho relation of the two 

salts in various artificially prepared mixtures was deter- 
mined as follows: 
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From the figures in the last columns it appears that 
with increased admixture of cinchonidine increased 
amounts of the latter become latent, though the propor- 
tions are not always the same. 

The six samples, thus exactly determined, were now 
titrated with ammonia in the manner 
and the following results obtained : 
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2 1* 
2.6* 
8.2* 
6.H 
7.2* 
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3.90- s.vr, 
3.90- 8.85 
4.20- 4.80 
6.45- 6.45 
6.85- 6.3.', 
10.70-10.60 



m. 

8.75- 8.75 
8.90- 8.90 
4.80- 4.35 
5.40- 5 40 
6.80- 6.23 
10.60-10.60 



IV. 
3.60-8.55 
8.75-8 HO 
8.95-4.00 
4.50-4.50 
5.10-5.10 
5.80-5.85 



hot water 

n. 

3.75- 3.75 
3.80- 3.80 
4.20- 4.80 
6.50- 6.55 
6.80- 6.85 
10.65-10.70 

The titrations agree well among themselves. The quan- 
tity of ammonia in general increases with the percentage 
of cinchonidine, but in a more rapid proj>ortion than the 
latter. Differences of one-half per cent of cinchonidine 
can be detected by this method only with difficulty, but 
differences of one per cent with certainty. If less than 
1.5 or 2 per cent of cinchonidine is present in a latent 
condition, its detection becomes doubtful or impossible. 
But this limit of sensitiveness is perfectly sufficient for 
an official test. The figures in column IV. were obtained 
when the samples were macerated in cold water, and are 
appended only to again show the insufficiency of this 
solvent. 

[If sulphate of cinchonidine were the only impurity oc- 
curring in sulphate of quinine, it would follow from the 
preceding figures that the test of tho U. S. Pharm., if 
modified so as to use hot water for maceration, would 
permit the presence of about 7.5 per cent of sulphate of 
cinchonidine, and not one per cent. But, as cold water 
is directed by the U. S. Ph.. the test really permits the 
presence of a still larger quantity. In reality, however, 
cinchonidine is not the only contamination— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The authors, among other interesting facts (which we 
are compelled to omit) mention the proposition of Schaefer, 
to dry sulphate of quinine at 100° C, as this is able to 

.tot 



break up the double salt, so that the latent cinchonidine 
becomes recognizable, whereby the ammonia titer is 
raised. They acknowledge that the latter is to some ex- 
tent the case, but they also point out that Schaefer's pro- 
position had long been anticipated by the U. S. Ph., where 
the salt is directed to be dried at 100° C. 

It is now pretty well established that there is probably 
no commercial sulphate of quinine which does not con- 
tain some proportion of hyaroquinine and probably also 
hydrocinchontdine, as sulphates. Hesse has found that 
5 C.c. of a solution of sulphate of hydroquinine saturated 
at 15* C. require not less than 25 C.c. of ammonia of 
spec. gr. 0.960. In this reBpect, therefore, it Bhows a con- 
siderable similarity to cinchonidine. But the sulphate of 
hydroquinine resembles the latter still more in this re- 
spect, that it may form a double salt with sulphate of 
quinine, in which it is no longer detected by the officinal 
test (with cold water as macerating liquid), or which in- 
fluences the ammonia titer but very slightly. 

1. Normal sulph. quinine required ammonia 3.5 C.c 

2. do with 5< sulph. of hy- 

drnquininp, mixed " 14.4 0 c. 

3. do with 5« " boiled " 4.0 C>\ 

4. do with 10* '• boiled " 6.5 C.c. 

Hence, mechanically— added hydroquinine is easily 
demonstrated, but that which has been crystallized with 
the quinine is present in a latent form. 

The modified ammonia test, however, is fully capable 
of revealing its presence, as the hot solvent helps to split 
up the double salt. The influence of the hydroquinine 
upon the ammonia is about of the same extent as that of 
cinchonidine. 

Since com.nercial sulphate of quinine often contains a 
considerable proportion of sulphate of homoquinine — the 
authors have frequently found 4 to 7 per cent, and even 
in so-called Chininum sulfuricum punminium they have 
sometimes found 2, 3 and 4 per cent — it will, of course, 
exert its influence upon the test. A portion of the titer 
of commercial sulphate of quinine, which even in tho 
best brands is usually higher than 7 C.c, is, therefore, to 
be placed to tho account of homoquinine. But as this 
latter alkaloid should not be regarded as a contamination 
of quinine (it certainly deserves this name much l-«s than 
cinchonidine), it is but fair to make a corresponding deduc- 
tion from the titer. The authors think that no great error 
will bo committed if U to 2 C.c. of the ammonia are 
credited to homoquinine, and simply deducted from the 



If it is, however, desired to detect, and approximately 
determine, the homoquinine, this may be done by means 
of permanganate of potassium in the following manner: 
Dissolve five grammes of sulphate of quinine with the aid 
of a little sulphuric acid in one-half liter of cold water, 
and add cautiously a dilute jolution of perrranginate, 
until a drop placed on a white surface, and touched with 
a drop of permanganate, does no longer discolor the lat- 
ter at once, but allows it to retain its color for a short 
time. Then filter, wash the maganese oxide remaining 
on the filter with some water, and shake the united fil- 
trates with ether and ammonia. On evaporating the 
separated ethereal layer (previously washed), the hydro- 
quinine will remain, and if it is pure, may be recognized 
from its resistance to the action of permanganate. 
Should it be affected by the latter, this would show that 
it is still accompanied bv undecomposed quinine. In 
this case tho process would have to be repeated. 



The Preparation of Infusion of Digitalis. 

M. Broekkr, army pharmacist at Utrecht, has recently 
published a paper on the infusion of digitalis in the 
Wieuw Tijhtrhrtft roor d. Pharmacie in Xrdrrland. He 
shows that the preparation of this infusion presents cer- 
tain difficulties which it is well to be aware of, and it 
becomes nowadays a verv important matter to know ex- 
actly how much active principle is contained in the differ- 
ent preparations daily met with. 

The author recommends pharmacists only to use the 
parenchyma of tho leaf iu making infusion of digitalis. 
This parenchyma contains, he says, about 1 per cent of 
digitaline, whilst the stalks and nerves of the leaves only 
contain about 0 02 per cent of the same active principle. 
Those, the writer says, should be discarded. Moreover, 
his experience teaches him that, by leaving the stalks and 
leaf-nerves, the infusion becomes gelatinous. 

With regard to the temperature of the water, and the 
time it should be allowed to remain in contact with tho 
leaves. M. Broeker finds that a maceration of two hours' 
duration with water at a temperature of 20° C. gives the 
best result. The infusion may also be made at a tem 
perature of 70 ; C, but tho result is loss satisfactory. 
[We do not approve the recommendations of the author, 
because they will necessitate an entire change of adjust- 
ment of the dosage of this much-employed preparation. 
—Ed. Am. Dr.] 

The author says that the same remarks apply perfectly 
well to making infusion of senna: the best therapeutic 
preparation is that in which the infusion is obtained by 
macerating the leaves for two hours with water ata tem- 
perature of 15° to 20' C. -Monthly Mag. 
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An regards the solution of quinine in acids, the fact 
that the mineral acids, strong or dilute, make presentable 
pill masses indicates that they should not be poured 
upon the quinine, but that the latter should be well dif- 
fused in water before acids are added. Very often, how- 
ever, no acid is ordered in the prescription. In such a 
case it is extremely unwise to depart from tl 
the physician's order. The only admissible 
compounding is to reduce the quinine to fine powder, and 
diffuse it in the liquids. In some cases, as when spirit of 
ether is an ingredient, the quinine in this form may tend 
to adhere to the bottle; but this may be avoided by the 
addition of a little mucilage of acacia to the mixture. 
Some dispensers advocate that the quinine should be dis- 
solved in such circumstances, and the view is one for 
which there is much to be said ; but in all cases quinine 
in solution is much more bitter than when in suspension, 
and this fact throws the balance of opinion in Taver of 
the suspension method. The greater number of difficul- 
ties with quinine mixtures occur through the precipita- 
tion of the quinine after it has been brought into solution. 
The simplest of these, apart from those due to the action 
of ordinary alkaloidal precipitants, are caused by the for- 
mation of* less soluble salts owing to double decomposi- 
tion. For example, ammonium acetate may induce a 
precipitate. Apparently, nothing is to be dreaded by the 
mixture of a solution of quinine with spirit of mindererus ; 
but it so happens that acetate of quinine is one of its 
least soluble salts, although it dissolves readily on beating, 
and in certain proportions it is possible to get a mixture of 
an alkaline acetate and quinine sulphate perfectly solid 
owing to the formation of quinine acetate. Salicylates 
also form sparingly soluble compounds with soluble 
quinine Baits. The most intractable results are those 
caused by alkaloidal precipitants. The more common of 
these which are found associated with quinine in pre- 
scriptions are the alkaline carbonates and hydrates, 
iodides and (from them) iodine, perchloride of mercury, 
and infusions or tinctures containing tannin. In all 
circumstances these substances precipitate the quinine 
as insoluble compounds, which in most cases are adhesive. 
The alkaline hydrates and carbonates precipitate quinine 
as hydrate, and there is no means of avoiding the precipi- 
tation . English prescribers appear to be fonder of ordering 
the alkalies — generally in the form of aromatic spirit of 
ammonia — with citrate of iron and quinine than with the 
plain salts of quinine, probably under the impression 
that the spirit does not affect the stability of the double 
citrate. Under the same impression, probably, ammoni- 
ated tincture of quinine is sometimes directed to be 
diluted with water. In this tincture, quinine exists as 
hydrate dissolved in alcohol, and when the alcohol is 
reduced to a certain point the quinine falls out of solu- 
tion. Tho only way to make presentable mixtures in 
such cases is to dilute the alkaline solution well, and in 
tho case of other compounds of quinine than the am- 
moniated tincture, the alkaloidal solution also, adding to 
the latter mucilage of acacia in the proportion of half a 
drachm to each ounce of the finished mixture; then mix 
the two solutions. In this way the quinine is deposited 
in a fine state of division, and, although it subsides, the 
precipitate is readily diffusible on shaking, which is not 
the case if tho mucilage is not added, so that it may be 
considered an admissible alteration of the pharmacy of 
the prescription, and should therefore be noted thereon 
for the benefit of tho next dispenser. Iodide of potassium 
forms variable compounds with solutions of quinine 
salts. Neutral solutions of quinine and iodide of potas- 
sium do not react chemically, but the presence of free 
acid invariably induces a chemical change, and this is 
increased if there is any substance in the mixture- 
such as nitric acid or spirits of nitre— which liberates 
iodine. It is seldom that herapathite is formed— a brown 
compound of quinine iodide, and free iodine being gen- 
erally the product. If possible, the dispenser should 
communicate with the prescriber in such cases, so as to 
suggest tho exclusion of the oxidizing body ; failing that, 
the reaction between the iodide and oxidizing body should 
bo carried out with as small a quantity of iodide as pos- 
sible, and in a perfectly full phial. The rest of the iodide 
should be mixed with the quinine and mucilage mixture 
before the iodine solution is added to it. Bromides pre- 
•sent no difficulty with quinine solutions, and it is seldom, 
fortunately, that perchloride of mercury is prescribed 
with quinine. The precipitate which it causes is a heavy 
one, and without something to suspend it, it is possible 
that the patient might get an excessive quantity of the 
quinine mcrcurato in the last dose. Some vegetable in- 
fusions containing tannin, particularly the acid infusion 
of roses, form abhorrent-looking mixtures with quinine, 
owing to the precipitation of quinine tannate. In these 
cases, it is b<jst to ut*e pure quinine in proper proportion 
rather than the sulphate, so that chemical reaction may 
be reduced to a minimum. Apart from the examples 
which are given, other kinds of difficulties occasionally 
occur. In all cases, however, the dispenser has only to 
adhere to the principles that (1) chemical reaction should 
be effected in the most dilute solutions, and (2) a means 
for the proper apportioning of the dose should bo adopted ; 



for the latter mucilage of acacia is not only generally 
suitable, but it has also been shown to retard or modify 
chemical reaction. Hence the necessity for adding it to 
tho quinine solution before the reacting element.— Chem. 
DruggM. 



Note on Emulsions.* 

Notwithstanding: that the balance of opinion is greatly 
in favor of acacia for emulsions, there are still those who 
hold to tragacanth and continue to recommend it. This 
is matter for surprise, for the more fully we know the 
perfect character of acacia emulsions tlie more completely 
up those of tragacanth pass into the shade. Tragacanth 
gives magmas rather than emulsions; you can easily in- 
corporate oils with it. but examine the product and you 
will see the oil globules are of a coarse character, visible 
to the unaided eyes. The difference obtainable by the 
two gums may reasonably be attributed to their dif- 
ference of constitution. In a tragacanth emulsion, the 
swollen colloid bassorin appears to have the power of 
preventing the globules of oil coalescing, not by virtue of 
viscosity, but rather by providing an obstacle to the 
movement of the oil. On the other hand, a perfect 
acacia emulsion has each particle of oil Burrounded by an 
envelope of soluble gum, both together forming a cell, 
having enough resistance to prevent coalescence with 
contiguous cells. At this point I am constrained to 
make a few remarks on the cod-liver oil emulsion of the 
" Unofficial Formulary,'* made as you know with traga- 
canth. Like Conroy, my attempt to make a good emul- 
sion of it was a failure. The oil is well suspended, but 
badly divided. It would have been better, as Conroy 
suggests, to have made it with gum acacia. 

Tinctures of senega and quillaia have remarkable 
properties as emulsifying agents, because of their power, 
in very small quantity, of dividing and pulverising sub- 
stances where gums fail. If you place in a bottle 1 oz. 
of chloroform, 20 minims of tincture of senega, and a 
few drachms of water, shake well, and make up to S oz. 
with water, you get a product in which the chloroform 
is divided into an immense number of globules; these 
globules readily subside, but will rest for nours without 
Breaking down. Mercury, ether, or any essential oil can 
be divided in the same manner. Mr. H. Collier (" Year- 
book of Pharmacy," 1879) gives some formula? for senega- 
made emulsions; they are useful for hospital work, where 
thus allowed for work done is much too brief. In private 
dispensing, senega will never be regarded with favor, as 
its emulsions are too temporary in character. 

The flavoring and preservation of emulsions ought not 
to be overlooked. Although an emulsion may be thera- 
peutically and mechanically perfect, it is often nauseating 
to the tase and offensive in odor. Flavoring, though 
only an adjunct, still does contribute elements of value 
to a medicine. The common favorites among flavors are 
those used in cookery, such as the volatile oils of almond, 
cinnamon, cassia, cloves, lemon, the essence of vanilla, 
and orange-flower water. My opinion of these as regards 
permanency, palatability, and power to disguise is in 
favor of almonds. An elegant cod-liver oil emulsion is 
made as follows: (The weights and measures are British.; 

Cod-liver oil 4 ox. 

Powdered gum acacia 1 oz. 

Oil of cassia 4 minims. 

Oil of almonds (volatile) 4 minima. 

Saccharin 2 grains. 

Water to make 8 oz. 

Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry 
mortar, add 2 oz. of water, stir till the emulsion is formed ; 
finally, add sufficient water to make 8 oz., then mix well. 

Castor-oil is well disguised in tho following formula: 

Castor oil 1 oz. 

Powdered gum acacia 3 drachms. 

Oil of almonds (volatile) 2 minims. 

Oil of cloves (volatile) 1 minim. 

Saccharin 1 grain. 

Water to make 4 oz. 

Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry mor- 
tar, add 4 drachms of water at once, stirring till the 
emulsion is formed, dilute to 4 oz. with water. 

Having saccharin at our disposal provides us with a 
useful substitute for sugar in emulsions. Its advantages 
are that it adds nothing to the thickness of the product, 
and cannot give rise to fermentation. The method found 
most convenient for using Baccharin is a 10-per-cent solu- 
tion made by adding bicarbonate of sodium till efferves- 
cence ceases ; 20 grams of saccharin take 8 grains of the 

To keep emulsions for long periods is not desirable; 
they are best freshly made. Should it be desired to 
preserve them, recourse must be had to such antiseptics 
as boric or salicylic acid, or, better, perhaps, a simple 
tincture of benzoin, or even pure chloroform. The latter 
is a most powerful antiseptic, imparting an agreeable 
sweetness; 1 minim may be added to each ounce of emul- 
sion. 

•From a paper by Mr. A. W. Orrmrrl, r.C.8,. tcanher of Pharmacy to 
University College, London, in the Ckrmui and />n 
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Preparation of Oxyiodido of Biunuth. 

Various methods have so far been proposed to prepare 
this compound, but there appears to be a disadvantage 
in the character of the solvent, viz., nitric acid, which is 
generally used to bring the bismuth into solution. Mr. O. 
Kaspar proposed to neutralize the injurious effects of the 
solvent by using very dilute solutions, which introduced 
another drawback, namely, that in the preparation of 
larger quantities of the salt, very largo volumes of liquid 
were required to be handled. Mr. Bernhard Fischer nas 
lately proposed to replace nitric by acetic acid. His pro- 
cess is the following i 

05.4 parts of crystallized nitrate of bismuth are dis- 
solved with the aid of a gentle heat, in 120-150 C.c. of 
glacial acetic acid (06£ acid), and this solution is poured, 
under stirring, into a solution of 33.2 parts of iodide of 
potassium and 54.4 parts of crystallised acetate of sodium 
in 2 to 3 liters of water. Each portion of the bismuth so- 
lution, poured in, causes a greenish-brown precipitate, 
which, during the first stage of the operation, assumes, 
on being first formed, a lemon-yellow color, which, on 
further addition of bismuth passes more and more into 
brick-red. 

The precipitate is washed first by decantation, then on 
the filter, and dried at 100° C. The oxyiodide of bismuth 
thus prepared is in form of a bright brick-red powder, 
containing on an average 67.21* of Bi t Oi. Mr. O. Kaspar 
reviews this process, on the basis of new experiments, 
and says that there is some loss of iodine involved { as tbe 
liquid poured off from the precipitate contains this body 
in a free state. He also points out that the product be- 
comes paler and more yellowish on exposure to light. 
Hence it ought to be kept in the dark. 

Aplantesis. 

This is a new term proposed by Prof. J. W. Mallet for 
a peculiar separation of a solvent from the dissolved sub- 
stance upon an increase of temperature. 

Prof. Mallet had made the observation that in an alcohol 
thermometer, the liquid contents of which were colored 
with cochineal, the upper part of the liquid column ap- 
peared colorless when the temperature increased, while 
at no other portion of the colored liquid column could 
there be seen any separation of coloring matter. It 
therefore appeared as if the alcohol had separated from 
the dissolved substance by mere expansion. 

The author next examined aqueous and alcoholic solu- 
tions of various colloidal substances, such as starch, 
tannin, caramel, albumen, and gelatin. The experiments 
were conducted in flasks holding about 1 liter, and closed 
with corks through which passed a glass tube of 4 milli- 
meters bore, and 15-20 Cm. long, provided in the middle 
with a glass stop-cock. Each flask was filled with tbe 
respective liquid until the latter stood in the glass tube a 
few centimeters below the stop-cock. The solutions had 
been carefully filtered through several layers of paper, so 
that they were absolutely free from any suspended matter. 
The flasks were then cooled for some time with ice, 
and next placed in a moderately warm room, until 
the liquid had risen, in consequence of its expansion, 
a few centimeters above the glass stop-cock. The 
latter was then carefuly closed, the liquid above the stop- 
cock taken out by means of a capillary pipette, and 
for the quantity of dissolved substauce con- 
rein. A portion of the liquid remaining in the 
was also examined for the purpose of comparison. 
In all cases it was found that the portion removed by the 
pipette contained a more or less diminished quantity, 
and in some cases even none at all, of the originally dis- 
solved substance. 

The only explanation which the author can suggest for 
this phenomenon — which he proposes to call aplantegi* — 
is this, that the solvent passeB through between the 
molecules of the substance and thus becomes separated 
from it. A similar separation of colloids from their 
solvents, though in on opposite sense, takes place when 
the former gelatinize on cooling. — After Chem. AVtrw. 

[Note by Ed. Am. Drugg. — The explanation given by 
the author amounts to this, that a certain number of 
molecules of the solvent — which are originally homogene- 
ously distributed throughout the liquid, and uniformly 
mixed with the molecules of the substance dissolved — at 
an increase of temperature become detached from their 
place of lodgment and pass upwards between the super- 
incumbent molecules of the solid and tbe solvent. To 
how great a depth this process can extend is not shown, 
but it would seem that, at least in narrow tubes, it may 
extend to a depth of one or even more centimeters. Ac- 
cording to the author's theory, this separation is purely 
mechanical, and the separated molecules may be assumed 
to remain at reat when tliey have arrived in the uppermost 
layer, whore they will be soon joined by others similarly 
disembarrassed of their former solid companion-mole- 
cules. But the question may be asked , Have such phenom- 
ena ever been observed in solutions prepared with now - 
volatile or very difficultly volatile liquids t If it shall be 
found that the phenomenon takes place only when the 
solvent is readily or moderately volatile, then an explana- 
ion may be found in the fact that the solvent, even at low 



temperatures, is slowly vaporized, and if inclosed in tubes 
such as described by the author, probably recondensed, 
falling back again and gradually collecting as a pure 
layer on the surface. It need not be assumed that the 
same molecules of liquid which are already thus collected 
as a layer, are the only ones which continue to be vapo- 
rized and recondensed, but it may readily be imagined 
and conceded that the loosening or starting action ot an 
increase of temperature upon the molecules of the solvent 
may extend some distance downward from the surface. 
Beyond a certain depth, of course, the weight of the 
superincumbent column will counteract the tendency of 
the molecules to float upward. Consequently, it may bo 
assumed, that fresh molecules from below the pure layer 
already collected, will constantly be thrown upwards 
with the others, whereby the layer of pure column will 
gradually increase up to a certain point. Then it might 
be asked, will not the superincumbent pure layer gradu- 
ally diffuse itself again with the remainder of the liquid, 
thus reproducing the original uniform and homogeneous 
solution 1 The answer to this would be, that if the appara- 
tus remains as it was, the action would probably go on 
continuously. The lower portion of the " pure'" layer 
would gradually and constantly diffuse with the main 
body of the solution, while new layers of still purer liquid 
will collect on top, the purest of afl being that which just 
reaches the surface, freshly condensed. ] 

, Strophanthus. 

Thb British Consul at Zomba (East Central Africa) 
gives the following notes which he has obtained from 
Mr. Buchanan, in reference to this plant: 

"Strophanthus is considered the most powerful poison 
the natives possess. It is found at a low level, and, as far 
aa I can gather from personal observation and native 
sources, is not to be had on the high land. The supplies 
hitherto obtained have been drawn from the right bank 
of the River 8hire, below the Murchison Rapids. There 
is, apparently, more than one species, or, at least, variety ; 
the distinguishing feature being a much smaller pod and 
fewer seeds. At present, information relative to these 
other varieties is scant. The Strophanthus is a stro: 



climbing plant, and is always found in the vicinity 
-h it supports itself. Th~ 
but has an average of 
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varies in diameter, but has an average of a 
inches. It lies on the ground in folds, the branches sup- 
porting themselves on the nearest trees. The young 
branches have a rod-like habit, and are in appearance not 
unlike elder; tbe fruit grows in pairs, and has a peculiar 
appearance, very like a pair of immense horns hanging 
on a slender twig. The fruit begins to ripen in July, 
and lasts till the end of September. Judging from the 
few plants I have reared here, it would appear to be a 
strong growing plant. The natives are quite ignorant of 
its age, or how old a plant may be before it bears fruit. 
The native method of preparing tbe poison is very simple. 
They first clean the seeds of their hairy appendages, and 
then pound them in a mortar until they have reduced 
them to a pulp. A little water is then added. To the 
pulp is then added the bark of a tree containing a gummy 
substance which helps to keep the poison on the arrow, 
in event of its striking against a stone. The poison thus 
prepared is spread upon the arrow and allowed to dry ; 
game wounded by arrows poisoned with strophanthus 
aie quickly. The flesh is eaten without evil effect. The 
only precaution taken is to squeeze the baobab bark on 
the wound made by the arrow, and this counteracts the 
evil effect of the poison. Buffalo and all smaller game 
are killed by this poison.- Times. 

Opium'and Sther— After-Effects Avoided, 

It frequently happens— more often, indeed, than not— 
■that the administration of opium is attended with so 
many symptoms of the undesirable kind, such, for in- 
stance, as sickness, nausea, headache, and general inter- 
ference with the digestive functions, that its use is neces- 
sarily abandoned or restricted on this account. Dr. 
A. G. Auld, of Wick, N. B., has lately discovered a plan 
whereby the valuable action of opium may be obtained 
without incurring any of the ill effects before alluded to. 
The method in a simple one, consisting merely in giving 
along with the tincture of opium (supposing this to Tbe the 
preparation of the drug prescribed) an equal, or even a 
rather larger, proportion of spirit of ether. The latter 
stimulates the actiou of the alimentary canal, and the 
secretive organs generally, and thus neutralizes the effect 
produced upon these by the opium alone, while not inter- 
fering with its powers in any other respect. We trust 
that other practitioners will repeat Dr. Auld "a practice 



with this- valuable, yet much abused narcotic, as this 
method of getting all the good effects thereof, without 
any of its evils, cannot be too widely known or too 
greatly imitatcd.-JfonfMy Mag. 



Prof Bloxam, of London, well known as the author of 
a much-used and practical treatise on general chemistry, 
and several works on analytical chemistry, died on 
November 29th, 1887. 
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Insect Remedies. ' 

Thk report on entomology made by W. B. Alwood to 
the Columbus Horticultural Society, lost winter, states 
that many remedies were employed on the two described 
cabbage worms, consisting ot alum water of different de- 
grees of strength, tansy water, tomato water, benzine, 
coal-oil emulsions of different strengths, Hammond's 
slug-shot, Cayenne pepper, half a dozen remedies from 
England, several preparations of tobacco and pyrethrum. 
None proved of any value, except the tobacco soaps and 
pyrethrum. The tobacco soaps prepared with potash, 
were quite efficient, the value of which was ascribed to 
the potash. Pyrethrum is recommended as the best 
remedy, being perfectly safe, easy of application, and 
more deadly on the worms than any remedy used. 
Powder of good quality, mixed with three times its bulk 
of flour, was found perfectly effective, applied with a 
dusting-bellows. One pound, costing 50 cents, was 
enough to cover an acre, if properly handled. 

Chinese Trade Guilds. 

Those who think that the "cutter " is something new 
under the sun will be interested in the following account 
of how this evil is taken care of by the Druggists' Ouild 
of Wenchow : 

" From days of yore to the present, all occupations 
have commenced their organizations by establishing 
regulations, to be subject to modifications by time ana 
circumstances. Accordingly, we of the drug trade, in 
the reign of Hsien Feng (having previously been divided 
into two guilds), united and formed a compact body, with- 
out reconciling old and new rules, and, therefore, for the 
past ten years irregularities have occurred necessitating 
their codification. Consequently we assembled and agreed 
on the now rules here subjoined. Henceforth they arc to 
be conformed to in their entirety ; their violation, when 
discovered, will entail the penalty of two plays and 
liquor and viands for over twenty persons. This notice 
is given to caution against infringement of the following 
laws: 

•' It is agreed that all accounts shall be settled at each 
of the three terms of the year. 

" It is agreed that deductions of 5 per cent be allowed 
for cash payments, but not on credit transactions. 

" It is agreed that when a member is in debt to another, 
and transfers his dealing to a third party, the Guild shall 
bring the three membere together, and that he shall not 
be allowed to trade with the latter until he liquidates his 
debt to the former. 

"It is agreed that a member who allows a customer a 
higher rate for dollars than their market value for the 
day shall be mulcted. 

"It is agreed that a druggist newly commencing busi- 
ness shall pay an initiation fee to the treasurer of the 
(tod of Medicine Temple; if failing to pay up the due 
amount in full, the member who transacts trade with him 
shall be Hned to the full extent of the deficiency."— From 
a report by United States Minister to China, Dkjtby, to 
the Department of State on " Chinese Guilds." 

Sandal-Wood . 

From an article by David Hooper, in the Chem. and 
Drugg (Nov. 26th), we take the following note on sandal- 
wood: 

The chief article of commerce in Mysore, and the most 
important item in the forest revenue, is the sandal- wood. 
The S(intfilitm album is from thirty to sixty feet high, 
with not a very robust habit: tho color of the stem is 
darker than that of the figs and cassias in its vicinity ; 
the flowers are small and red. but neither the bark, sap- 
wood, leaves, nor flowers have that fragrance which is 
found in the duramen or heart-wood. Tho sandal is 
propagated by seeds: and. as both the wood and the tree 
are a government monopoly, tho fruits are carefully col- 
lected by servants, whether from foreste or from the 
compounds of private houses. Natural-grown sandal is 
being attendee! to by having a system of special men, 
■-allei " sandal-monegars," to look after their cultivation, 
as there is a doubt if the artificially-grown trees will 
have the same amount and quality of fragrance as the 
self-sown. The wood is sold by auction once a year, the 
larger portion being purchased by merchants of Bombay. 
Until the sales, it is stored in depots called " Kotes," 
situated in several towns in the province. Mysore sandal 
is appreciated above all other kinds, especially in the 
China market, and it has a steady net price of 45 1. per 
ton at the place of production, showing it to be the most 
valuable wood in the world. During the year 1886-1887, 
a better sale of the wood realized about 46,000 1.— a sub- 
stantial increase to the Mysore forest revenue of 1 lakh 
of rupees, or 10,000 1., over the sales of the previous year. 

Dispensing under Difficulties.— Pharmacist Aidmajor 
Lahache. a graduate of the Paris College of Pharmacy, 
writing from Biskra, tho southernmost point of civilized 
Algeria, relates some of the difficulties encountered bv 
the pharmacist who tries to follow the French Cordex near 
theSahara desert. " After May," he says, " it is hardly pos- 



sible to dispense an ointment or a salve in Biskra, both 
lard and vaseline remaining always constantly liquid; 
mercurial ointment separates into two layers, one quite 
fluid and transparent, and the other semi-liquid, but hold- 
ing still the tr.etal in suspension. Cocoa butter is useless, 
so are suppositories; the temperature of the humnn body 
being during the day inferior to that of the atmosphere, 
any composition that would be solid before introduction 
would not melt in the cavities for which such medica- 
ments are intended, a state of things contrary to all phar- 
maceutical ethics. Woe to the pharmacist who would 
leave unstoppered any bottle of ammonia, collodion, or 
tincture! Crystallized sulphate of soda begins to liquefy 
in June, to become solid again only in Sep. ember. The 
same is the case with carbolic acid. Adhesive, gold- 
beater's skin, and court plasters cannot be used. Infu- 
sions, decoctions, and emulsions spoil in a few hours. 
Licorice- root has to be rejected ana replaced by glycyr- 
rhizin. All india-rubber instruments must be abandoned. 
Some pill-masses cannot be made at all ; for the others 
the excipients are to lie altered, and what is worse, the 
familiar pill-machine, owing to the dilatation of the brass 
plates, either have their grooved portion bulging out of 
shape if the wooden frame is strong enough, or the wood 
cracked when the metal is stronger. The only drop of 
comfort is that ready-made solutions can be kept in stock 
at a degree of concentration impracticable in our climates. 
Such are boric acid, sodium borate, salicylic acid, and hy- 
podermic solutions in general." As to the feelings of the 
pharmacists under such conditions, they may readily be 
imagined; no doubt he wished he had never left the green 
banks of the Seine.— Chem. and Drugg. 

French Toilet Preparations.— In a report submitted to 
the Hygienic Council of Paris by Drs. Dubrisay nndChafln. 
the authors state that the perfumery and toilet products 
now sold contain so many noxious substances that it is de- 
sirable the factories should be placed under special surveil- 
lance. They give a number of instances in support of their 
statement. The so-called "harmless and purely vege- 
table" hair dyes, they say. are all poisonous. "Progress- 
ive dyes" are ammoniacal solutions of nitrate of silver. 
The "instantaneous dyes" are a solution of litharge in 
lime water. " Eau des Fees is a solution of sulphate of 
lead in hyposulphite of soda. " Eau Figaro " consists of 
three solutions (1) of nitrate of silver and sulphate of cop- 
per; (2) sulphide of sodium; (3) cyanide of potassium (to 
remove the silver stains). " Eau des Fleurs ' is composed 
of rose water, 95.5; flowers of sulphur, 2.7; acetate of 
load, 2.8. Passing to cosmetics, they say " Lait antipel- 
lique " is composed of corrosive sublimate, 1.7; oxide of 
lead, 4.22; sulphuric acid and camphor. " Laitde Manille " 
is a mixture of borax, copper, tincture of benzoin, and es- 
sence of bitter almonds; " Lait de Ninon," of bismuth and 
zinc; " Eau Magiquc." oxide of lead and hyposulphite of 
zinc; "Eau de fleur de lys," protochloride of mercury ; 
"Eau royal de Windsor,'' glvcerin and oxide of lead ; 
"Eau de Castille" hyposulphite of soda and acetate of 
lead. The "Poudre Pilivore de Laforet" contains mer- 
cury (?). 60 grs. ; sulphide of arsenic, 30 grs. ; litharge, 30 
grs. and starch, 30 grs. " Epiteine " is simply sulphite of 
calcium, and " Antiboldos" hvpophosphite of soda. 
Pomades against baldness all contain cantharides and 
croton oil. 

Some Phases of the Trade in Eau de Cologne.— It is 
doubtful whether any article of commerce of the same 

Sroportion has given rise to so many lawsuits as the eau 
e Cologne industry generally, and more especially the 
respective degree of "genuineness'' of tho countless 
" Farinas " who are engaged in the manufacture of the 
perfume. In the early years of the present century, Co- 
logne numbered sixty "makers of the perfume, most of 
whom carried on business under the stylo of "Farina," 
having secured a bogus partner of that name in Italy, 
where in some provinces the patronymic is almost as 
common as are Brown, Jones, or Robinson in this coun- 
try. A poet of the period went so far as to assert that — 

. . . Chaque jour le Rhin vers Cologne charrie 

De nombreux Farina, tous " aeula." toua " Jean Marie: " 

a vorse which might be rendered in doggerel English as 
follows: 

The Rhine towardn <~ olngno does every day carry a 
Number of Farinas, each ■■ genuine John Mam.'' 

The export trade in eau de Cologne is said to date from 
1760, when, during the Seven Years' War, the French 
temporarily occupied Cologne. They carried away sam- 
ples of the perfume to theirown country, where it became 
very popular. At present Great Britain and the United 
States are the best foreign customers for the article.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

The new German Spirit Tax »vhieh went into effect on 
October 1st had induced foreign dealers to lay in as large 
stocks as possible previous to its introduction, so much 
so that the price advanced considerably from this exces- 
sive demand nlone. Of course, since the tax as gone into 
effect, the price of the commodity has proportionately 
advanced, but is not quite settled yet, 
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i — Spermaceti, 3 ounces; white wax, 4 
ounces"; oil almonds, exp., 8 ounces; camphor, 4 ounces; 
oil cajuput, 40 drops; oil lemon, 2 drachmB. 

Philioome Pomade. — Wax, 10 ounces; rose oil, 1 pound; 
sweet almond oil, 1 pound; cassia, jasmine, and tuberose 
oil, of each half a pound ; oil of orange, essential, 1 drachm. 
Dissolve the wax in the rose and almond oil, and add the 
other oils as it cools, stirring all the time. ["Oil of Jas- 
mine *' isan alcoholic tincture made from the " pomade."] 

Fluid Philioome.— White wax, 1 ounce; rose oil, 1 
pound; oils of cloves, J drachm; bergamot, 1 ounce; 
lemon, i ounce; lavender (English), 2 drachms. Dissolve 
and mix. 

Royal Windsor Pomade. — Lard, 2 pounds; spermaceti, 
2 ounces; wax. 1 ounce; cassia pomade, 4 ounces; olive 
oil, 1 pound, jasmine oil (French), 3 ounces. Beat up 
well. Perfume: Oil of bergamot i ounce, oil of cloveB, 
1 drachm; oil of cinnamon (Ceylon), i ounce. 

Oleine for Darkening the Hair.— Tannic acid, 4 drachm ; 
glycerin, 2 drachms; oil of sweet almondB, 6 drachms; 
oil of neroli, 2 drops; oil of orange peel, 20 drops. Mix. 

Castor-Oil Pomade.— Yellow wax, 3 ounces; castor oil 
and olive oil, of each, 16 ounces. Perfume, 1 ounce. 

Convenient Glue. — Gelatin is dissolved in the water- 
bath in its own weight of strong vinegar, a quarter part 
of alcohol and a very little alum is then added. This 
glue, it is said, will remain liquid, and is much used for 
cementingmother-of-pearl, horn, etc., upon wood or metal. 

Still Another suggestion for an adhesive gum for labels. 
It is a modification of the tragacanth paste which is so 
useful for mounting botanical specimens. Soak 30 Gm. 
of tragacanth in a little water until it is fully swelled, 
beat it up to the consistence of a thick homogeneous 
mucilage, and mix thiB with a mucilage made from 120 
grammes of acacia, and pass the whole through a piece 
of "tammy." Add to this 120 O.c. of glycerin, in which 2.5 
grammes of powdered thymol has previously been shaken 
up, and lastly make the whole up to 1 liter by measure. 

To Remove Dandruff and Promote the Growth of 
Hair.— No. 1. The following is found to be very effica- 
cious: — Acet. canthar., 2 drachma; aromatic vinegar, 2 
drachms; spirit of rosemary, 2 drachms; elder-flower water, 
ad 4 ounces. Well sponge the roots of the hair every morn- 
ing, and brush with a moderately hard brush. Or No. 
2. — Ether, 1 ounce; tinct. of cantharid., 1 ounce; alcohol, 
1 pint; rose oil, q. s. Well shake, and apply with a mod- 
erately hard brush at bedtime. 

Bronchitis Cure (Dr. DobeU). — Carbonate of ammoni- 
um, 35 grains; wine of ipecac, 2 drachms; spirit of chloro- 
form, 1 drachm (1 to 7); paregoric, 2 drachms; water, ad 
8 ounces. Mix. One tablespoonful three times a day, or 
oftener if the cough is troublesome. 

Neuralgia Powders. —Take of quinine, 16 grs. ; carbo- 
nate of iron, 1 ounce ; Dover's powder, 40 grs. ; 
40 grs. ; essence of peppermint, 15 drops. Mix, and i 
into eight powders, one to be taken twice a day. 

Toothache Remedy. —E. S. Kirk finds that the ordinary 
paste used for filling hollow teeth, for the purpose of 
"deadening" the nerve, doeB not fulfil its purpose fully. 
He. therefore, recommends (in the Dental Comnan) the 
following, which is said to be satisfactory in every re- 
spect: 

Arsenious Acid 2 parte. 

Hydrochloralc of Cocaine 2 " 

Menthol \ part. 

Glycerin enough to make a paste. 

We give the above with the reservation that we deem 
it a dangerom compound for indiscriminate use. The ap- 
plication of arsenioiis acid or of compounds con taining this 
to any portion of the fauces or interior of the mouth has 
more than once led to very .serious results, even under 
professional supervision. 

Elixir of Terpin.— Vigier recommends the following 
mixture for the administration of terpin or terpin 
hydrate : 

(Im.f Ooe doae. 



Terpin (hydrate) 0,800 

Glycerin... 7.000 

Alcohol 7.000 

^um fHou ?:-:-::::::::v.v.v.v.:::.^ 



RT. 8 

fl.J 14 
gr. it 



—V Union Pharm. 
.Vote.— Syrup of honey iCotle-r) is prepared by mixing 
4 parts of honey with l part of distilled water, heating 
to a boil, clarifying, and straining. 

Syrup of Saccharin.— The Rundschau gives the follow- 
ing proportions: Dissolve 10 parts of saccharin with 11 
narts of carbonate (or 12 parts of bicarbonate) of sodium 
in 1.000 parts of distilled water at a temperature of 
104 F. 



Corn-Salve.— Black oxide of copper, 15 grains ; lard, 
i os. Mix well with aid of heat. After paring the corn as 
cloBely as possible, apply the ointment once daily. 

Castor-Oil Mixture. — Ghennan, a Roumanian apothe- 
cary, recommends the following combination which he 
improperly calls an emulsion. The taste of the oil is 
well disguised in it. It contains about 30 per cent of al- 
cohol, which may make it unsuitable for administration 
in certain cases. 

On). 

CaatorOil 30 | 1 fl. oz. 

Alcohol 15 | 6 fl. dr. 

Syrup of Rhubarb 30 ! } fl. oz. 

Oil of Peppermint drops 2 | 2 dropa. 

Mix and shake thoroughly. 

A Natural Wine Containing Don.— The wine grown 
at La Seyne. Department Var, France, is probably the 
only one so far known which contains more than traces 
of iron naturally. This is. no doubt, due to the peculiar 
condition of the iron in the soil. On analysis, the wine 
was found to contain in 1 liter : 

Alcohol 67.54 Gm. 

Extractive 20 50 " 

Acid (calculated as aulphuric) 6.20 " 

8.60 '« 



Among the latter 0.11 Gm. of ferric oxide. The usual 
quantity of iron found in wiue varies from 0.01 to 0.02 
Gm. per liter. — Journ. Pharm. et Chim. 

Standardizing Volumetric Solution of Permanganate. 

— In place of oxalic acid, which is usually employed, the 
tetroxalate of potassium has recently been recommended 
by R. Ulbricht, because its solution may be kept a long 
time without deterioration. Fresenius, who quotes 
Ulbricht in the Zeittch. f. Anal. Chem., 1887, 629, points 
out that this salt has been recommended already in 1856 
by K. Kraut, and that the latter has used it < 
with the greatest satisfaction. ■ 



in Whooping Cough.— Dr. J. Lowe highly 
recommends benzol as a remedy for whooping cough. 
To deprive the benzol somewhat of its hot, burning taBtc. 
and to prevent it from causing nausea, he advises it to 
be administered in a viscid mixture, and in small doses, 
usually in quantity of three or four minium. Yet even 
smaller doses are effective, and for a child of 4 or 5 yei re 
of age two minims every two hours will be sufficient. 
The following mixture is recommended by him: 

B Benzol, purise "132 

Glycerini fl. ; 1} 

Ol. Menthce pip "l 10 

Syr. Mori <\. j J 

M. A teaspoonful every two hours. 

[In place of syrup of mulberries, some other pleasant 
syrupy vehicle, such as Byrup of raspberries, may be 
used.] — Brit. Med. Journ. 

Oleate of Atropine in Suppositories is recommended 
by J. F. Brown, of Dover, England, as a substitute for 
extract of belladonna. Ten grains of atropine dissolved 
in a half-ounce of oleic acid and diluted with oil to a fluid - 
ounce and twenty minims, will form a solution of which 
each minim will represent one grain of the extract.— 
Pharm. Journal 

Test-Paper for Oxygen.— According to Wuereter (Ber. 
Deutech. Chem. <V>jm, a most delicate reagent for active 
oxygen, even when the latter is present only in traces, 
may be prepared by saturating paper with a solution of 
totramethyi-paraphenylen-diamide. This substance is 
rendered of an intense violet color when coming in con- 
tact with oxidizing substances. Hence it will indicate 
active oxygen, either in a free state or in combination. 
It has been found perfectly indifferent towards other sub- 
stances, and will, therefore, be preferable to othor re- 
i for active oxygen. 



Antipyrin may fairly be considered the most popular of 
modern antipyretics. The dose varies from 15 to 30 
grains, twice, three, or more times a day. For children 
3 to 12 grains will be found to be sufficient. It is of great 
value in all febrile diseases, reducing temperature very 
promptly. Of late it has been applied in subcutaneous in- 
jections as a local anaesthetic. In some cases a bright 
pink rash, like nettle rash, will suddenly appear during 
treatment; this is considered to be of no importance, as 
it causes no inconvenience, and soon disappears. 

Antipyrin is readily soluble in water and alcohol: it 
possesses but little flavor, and that not unpleasant, and is, 
therefore, adapted for administ ration in solution. It thus 
possesses great advantages ovor quinine, especially in 
treating children, who take it very readily if mixed with 
.a little syrup, thus: Antipyrin, 80 grains; simple svrup. 
1 ounce; water, add to 4 ounces. Two teaspoonfuls for 
a dose. 

It crystallizes in colorless lamina 1 , which melt at a 
temperature between 230 ' and 235.4 Y. -Monthly Mag. 
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The National Pure Food Convention will hold its 
second session in Washington. D. C., in Willard's Hall, 
beginning Thursday, January 19th, 1888, at 12 o'clock. 

All national, State, commercial, mercantile, agricul- 
tural, health, and other organizations favoring the enact- 
ment of a judicious national anti-adulteration act, which 
will supplement those of various States and municipali- 
ties by reaching imported commodities, interstate trans- 
actions, and territory exclusively under the jurisdiction 
of the United States authorities, are invited to send one 
or more delegates, not exceeding three in number, to this 
convention. Editors of trade and other journals favoring 
this object are also invited to attend as delegates. 

Headquarters of the committee will be at Willard s 
Hotel. Organizations electing delegates will please com- 
municate names of same to Ehsha Winter, Secretary, 213 
East 23d Street, New York, and any suggestions as to the 
welfare and conduct of the convention to Newton Dex- 
ter, Chairman Committee of Arrangements, Albany, 
N.V. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy.— The number of those 
who have already signified their intention of attending 
the spring session of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
(which will bo inaugurated in March next), and the let- 
ters of inquiry received, indicate that there will be a very 
full attendance. 

Georgia. — The Governor has appointed the following- 
named gentlemen to serve as a Pharmaceutical Examin- 
ing Board for the State, for the term of three years: J. 
W. Goodwin, of Macon: Theodore Schumann, of Atlanta: 
Osceola Butler, of Savannah; O. C. Durham, of Augusta; 
and H. R. Slack, Jr.. of La Orange. 

California,— Thf seventeenth annual meetingof the Cal- 
ifornia Pharmaceutical Society was held in San Fran- 
cisco on November 10th. Twelve new members were 
elected. In the address of the President, Mr. John Daw- 
son, it was mentioned that 50 students had matriculated 
in the senior and 27 in the junior class, 34 junior stu- 
dents had been examined for the higher grade, and 14 out 
of 15 seniors had passed the examination for the degree 
of Ph.G. During the preceding year, the membership 
had been reduced to 135, and the receipts from dues 
amounted to |542.oo. The following-named officers were 
elected: President. Fred. C. Heil; Vice-Presidents, Dr. 
H. H. Behr, Prof. William T. Wen7.ell ; Treasurer. Henry 
Michaels; Secretary, Chas. M. Troppmann; Librarian, 
Josephine Barbat; Editor, William T. Wenisell: 
see, John Calvert, William M. Searby. Emil Hup- 
, J. Argenti, D. M. Fletcher, Charles Tropp 



mann, Henry Barbat. It was voted to reduce the dues oi 
country members from $6.00 to $2.00, and of residenf 
members from $6.00 to *4.00, and to request the Board of 
Trustees to arrange for a meetiug in some interior town 
about the month of May next. A committee, consisting 
of Messrs. John Dawson, E. W. Uunyon, and J. Calvert 
was appointed to solicit members for the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, and Prof. A. L. Lengfeld nnd J. 
Dawson were appointed to prepare a list of queries. 

Kansas.— Dr. Robert S. Drake, of Beloit, the President 
of the State Pharmaceutial Association, writes us the fol- 
lowing eucournging account of pharmaceutical matter* 
in that State: 

" It is my pleasure to report that we are making rapid 
advances, in the State of Kansas, in the profession of 
pharmacy ; at our last annual meeting we gained 50 new 
mombers, and the attendance was about 300. Our recent 
pharmacy law is giving entire satisfaction to the legiti- 
mate pharmacists of the State. We are enforcing the 
law. Our board prosecuted twelve violations of the law 
this month and were successful in every case. 

"The next meeting of the board will be held in Altana. 

" It is our intention to raise the standard each meeting. 
At our last examination twenty-three (23) passed, out of 
sixty candidates. The stigma of 'aaloonist is being re- 
moved. We are beginning to receive the recognition that 
we have a right to demand. 

"I have only been in the State three years, and am sur- 
prised to see how fast the public is being educated 
to the fact of the necessity of competent pharmacists. In 
procuring the passage of our amended bill through the 
Legislature, last winter. I was gratified and encouraged 
at the support and help the public gave our Committee 
on Legislation. When we made our arguments to the 
different members of the legislature, in support of the va- 
rious sections of the law, we were agreeably surprised 
at the prompt support they gave us. 

"So far, we have not faded in any prosecution that the 
board has attempted. The most of the complaints of vio- 
lations of the law come from the public, and not from the 
competing pharmacists. Very few of the pharmacists 
make complaints of their competitors; we are gratified 
to know that it is w>t jealousy, revenge, or competition 
that prompts the complaints. It is that the public are 
demanding* that it should be served by competent phar- 
macists. This is as it should lie. As long as this state of 
affairs exists, the profession of pharmacy will advance. 
It is an old law that supplies will be furnished as they are 
demanded. The rising generation of pharmacy sees 
the actual necessity of educated pharmacists, it is now 
the ambition of almost every drug clerk to take a 
course at some college of pharmacy ; they realize that 
they cannot compete with their neighbor if they do 
not educate themselves. The next five years will work 
a great revolution in the drug trade in this State. The 
graduates of pharmacy will then be the rule and not the 
exception, a* if i» now. When this comes to pass, life 
will not tremble in the balance or be sacrificed on the 
altar of ignoranoe or carelessness." 

Jobst-Zimmer.- The well-known manufacturing firms 
of Friedrich Jobst. of Feuerbach-Stuttgart. and C. Zim- 
mer. Frankfurt on the Main, have been consolidated 
into one corporation. Theseveral factories, censifeting of 
the Wholesale Depot for Drugs and Chemicals in Stutt- 
gart, the Quinine and Chenucal Works in Feuerbach, 
near Stuttgart, and the Branch Depot at Milan, are thus 
united under the new name: " Vereinigtc Fabriken 
chemiseh-pharniaeeutiscber Produkte, Feuerbach-Stutt- 
gart, und Frankfurt a. M., Zimmer & Co." It seems to 
us, a briefer title would have been more advantageous. 

Menthol and Aoonitine.— A combination of menthol 
with aconitine, for external application, in form of cones, 
is reported to have met with much success in England. 
The proportions used are: 



1 part. 

Menthol 500 pans. 

The aconitine is dissolved in alcohol, and the solution 
added to the melted menthol. The mass is then made 
into cones of about 2 or., each.— Schimmel A Co., Report 
on Oils. 

Note by Eil. Am. Dr. — If commercial aconitine, without 
further designation, is used in this combination, it is pos- 
sible that a rather weak alkaloid may happen to be 
chosen, or else, a very powerful variety may be pitched 
upon. We consider it improper and dangerous to coun- 
tenance the use of such a compound without the advice 
and control of a physician, who will designate the kind 
of aconitine to be used, and will lie able to watch and con- 
trol its effects. 

Saccharin has been introduced into pill-coating by an 
English drug firm. 

The Toronto College of Pharmacy has 57 students, 
one of which is a woman. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for xchtch unstcers are desired, must be received 
by the f>th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of tlte editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,085.— Extraction of Essential Oil (Dr. B. M. C. V., 
Caracas, South America). 

" What would be the most practical and economical method 
for extracting an essential oil contained in a tree in small quan- 
tity, being soluble in water, ether, and alcohol; if possible, 
mechanical? I hare treated the green plant, reduced to pulp, 
with ether, and after evapoiation I hare distilled it with salt 
water, giving me the essential oil, but this method would be to 
■ne very expensive." 

Baaed upon the information furnished, we think that a 
still such as was described in our last volume as being in 
use in the Southern States (page 204) would answer the 
purpose very well. The material to be treated should be 
cut as fine as possible, for which purpose such a machine 
as is used by farmers in this country for cutting straw 
might be employed in the case of small .twigs or juicy 
plants. 

No. 2,006.— Local Anaesthetic (Dr. J. M. 8.). 

One of the most efficient local anaesthetics, to be em- 
ployed in form of spray, is the lightest boiling portion of 
petroleum which is known in the market as rhigolene. 
This boils at 1° C. '33.8" P.). and is a liquid which must 
be handled with great care, as it emits an inflammable 
vapor even at low temperatures. That portion of petro- 
leum which boils below 50° C. (122' F.) is usually col- 
lected by itself, and as such is known as naphtha or gaso- 
lene. A certain fraction of this, having a boiling point of 
about 68" C. (152° F. ), is known as Canadol. This has also 
been recommended for the same purpose. But it iB not 
as efficient as the other. Chloride of methyl is probably 
the most efficient of all these volatile agents; but, as this 
is not readily obtainable— having to be s«nt out in strong 
cylinders, in which the gaseous chloride of methyl is com- 
pressed into a liquid- -we advise the employment of rhi- 
golene. 

No. 2,067.— Armenian Pills |M.». 

These pills contain copaiba and cubebs. and have received 
their euphemistic title from the fact that they also con- 
tain Armenian bole. According to Schacht, they are pre- 

14 parts. 

Magnesia 2 " 

CubebB, powdered 7 " 

Armenian Bole, powdered 7 " 

Heat the Copaiba on a steam bath until it acquires the 
consistence of a plaster [that is until most of the volatile 
oil has been dissipated], then mix it with the magnesia 
and set it aside that the mass may set. Next add the 
powdered Cubebs and Armenian Bole and mix intimately. 
Make the mass intj pills of 0.5 Gm. (8 grains) each, and 
roll them in Armenian bole. 

No. 2,068.— Panawar Jam bi (O. R.). 

This Bubstance. which is often spelled Pengawar-(or 
Pengwar ) .Iambi, is derived from several species of 
Cibotium. chiefly Cibniium Ruromez Kz., and C. glau- 
cescenn Kz., and C. glaucum Hook. Cibotium is a tree- 
fern, the dense. I'.mg hairs of which are found often as a 
thick covering ujsin contiguously growing trees. These 
hairs are light, soft, silky, and have almost a metallic 
lustre of a golden-yellow or bronze color. Each hair con- 
sists of a series of thin-walled cells, placed one over the 
other, and separated by horizontal, corrugated cell-walls. 
The cells are flat, and do not appear to have the jKtwer of 
taking up liquids by capillary attraction. Their hemo- 
static properties are ascribed to the fact that the blood 
with which they are brought in contact softens the cell- 
wall, and dissolves the contents of the cell, which at the 
same time swell up. At least thiB is the explanation 
given by Vogl. 

The Penawar-Jambi most generally met with in com- 
merce is that which is derived from Ctlmtium glaucum 
Hook., native of the Sandwich Islands. This is also 
known by the special name pulu. This substance is ex- 
ported largely as a stuffing material for mattresses, etc. 
Another kind, known as pakoe-kidang is derived from 
species of Alsophila and allied plants growing upon Java. 
This may be readily recognized by the fact that' the hairs 
are twisted in an angle of 90 degrees at the point of junc- 
ture of the cells. This gives an extra lustre to this va- 
riety ; besides, the hairs of the last-named are much longer 
and stronger. 

As there are bo many other, and more easily accessible 
haemostatics, it is not likely that the demand for the above- 
described foreign articles, as surgical dressings, will < 
again amount to much. 



No. 2.069.-Sulphate of Zinc Caustic (M.). 

Several prominent surgeons are in the habit of using a 
particular kind of caustic as an application to cancerous 
or otber sores, when it is desired, not only to exert a 
powerfully escharotic action, but also to confine the ac- 
tion to a sharply circumscribed spot. 

This caustic is prepared by mixing anhydrous sulphate 
of zinc with concentrated sulphuric acid to a paste. 

Sulphate of zinc is exposed to the air in a warm room, 
until it has effloresced as far as possible (corresponding to 
a Iobs of 5 molecules of water). It is then dried at a tem- 
perature of 212' F. and afterwards at 230 ¥., until it is 
anhydrous. To make sure that all the water has passed 
off, the dry residue may be cautiously ignited, at a low 
red heat. A small loss of sulphuric acid will not inter- 
fere with its subsequent use. The residue is passed, while 
still warm, through a fine sieve, transferred to a glass- 
stoppered wide-mouthed bottle, and mixed with enough 
concentrated sulphuric acid, by means of a glass rod, to 
produce a paste of the consistence of honey. The bottle 
is then carefully stoppered, and the contents are ready 
for use. By keeping, the paste will become hard and 
dry. 

No. 2 070.— Liquor Magneati Bromidi (Oil City). 

A solution of bromide of magnesium, containing 8 
grains of the dry salt in a tablespoonful or J fluidounce, 
has been in use for some time, first in the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and lately also in other hospitals as well as in 
private practice. It may be prepared by the following 
process: 

Diluted Hydrobromic Acid (U. 8.) 2 fl. oz. 

Carbonate of Magnesium q. «. 

Water, enough to make 7 fl. oz. 

Diluted hydrobromic acid contains 10 per cent, by weight, 
of the absolute acid. One fluidounce weighs about 491 
grains; hence, thiB contains about 49 grains of HBr, 
and tho 2 fl. oz. contain about 98 grains of HBr; and this 
is equivalent to about 97 grains of bromine. But 97 grains 
of bromine, when combined in molecular proportions 
with magnesium (forming MgBr>. 24 + 160 = 184) pro- 
duce, in round number, 112 grains of bromide of mag- 
nesium. If the solution is then made to measure 7 fluid- 
ounces, the product will be of the strength above in- 
dicated. 

The formula suggested by our correspondent is not 



aver, neutralized with soda, 
:h more soluble. 1 part re- 
liluted alcohol (mixture of 
id water) for solution. This 
i diluted with water to any 
Saccharin is one of those 



No.2,071. Saccharin and its Solubility <" D "). 

The rate of solubility of saccharin which we gave in our 
last volume (p. 202) correct, and has been confirmed 
by others, though of course the figures there given were 
not determined with scientific accuracy. Our attention 
has, meanwhile, been directed to the fact that the manu- 
facturers of saccharin advise it to be always combined 
with an alkali (sodium carbonate or bicarbonate). This 
iB, of course, an important point which ought to be com- 
municated to every purchaser or user of the substance. 
Saccharin is chemically regarded an acid. As has been 
stated by us. it requires about 80 parts of diluted alcohol 
for solution. When it is, how 
the resulting salt is very mm 
quiring only about 9 parts of < 
equal volumes of 94< alcohol ai 
concentrated solution may b< 
extent, without precipitating. 

substances which are very apt to form a supersaturated 
solution. For instance, after we had succeeded in dissolv- 
ing 7 Om. of the soda salt of saccharin in 50 Cc. of the 
above-mentioned diluted alcohol, to an apparently stable 
and perfectly transparent solution, we set it aside for 
about half an hour, when we found that a portion of the 
salt had separated as a soft, bulky, crystalline lump. It 
required only a small quantity of the solvent to bring this 
back into solution. One of our wholesale friends some 
time ago brought us several vials, containing solutions of 
saccharin itself (not neutralized with soda). One of them 
contained a clear solution of I in 30 parts of the aame 
diluted alcohol, of which wo had found 80 parts requisite. 

We told him that we suspected his sample to be super- 
saturated, and indeed next morning, all the excess had 
crvstallized out. 

Regarding the sweetening power of saccharin, we may 
add that th'* soda silt leaves a much more decided im- 
pression of sweetuess upon the tongue and palate than the 
saccharin itself. We have submitted a number of samples 
of mixtures sweetened with saccharin or its sodium 
salt on the one hand, and with sugar on the other hand, 
to unprejudiced persons, and find that individual judg- 
ments vary considerably as to the degree of sweetness — 
that is, as to what might be regarded an exact equivalent 
in sweetness t< > a given quantity of :mgar. In making such 
experiments, it is necessary to equalize the conditions as 
much as possible. A good plan is to prepare jellies with 
sugar and with saccharin respectively, so that each pre- 
paration may have about the same body. 

No. 2,072.— Tincture of Litmus ("Senior.") 
A very delicate tincture of litmus may be prepared by 
following Kretschmar's directions. . 
Macerate commercial, whole litmus in water for several 
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days, draw off the solution and repeat the extraction with 
water, until the latter takes up but little more of the 
coloring matter. Then add to toe united liquids enough 
hydrochloric acid to render the solution permanently red, 
evaporate it to a small bulk, mix it with clean Band, and 
then evaporate to dryness. Reduce the mass to a granu- 
lar powder, and wash it, first with boiling, and afterwards 
with cold water. The grains of annd then retain only the 
pure coloring matter (Kane's azolitmin) which is almost 
insoluble in water free from alkalies. On treating the 
colored sand with hot water, containing a little ammonia, 
tho coloring matter is dissolved. Its tint should be ad- 
justed so, between alkali and ncid, that a small sample of 
the solution, when diluted with much water, produces a 
violet-colored liquid. 

The solution may be used without the addition of alco- 
hol. In this case it is well to saturate it with chloroform, 
using a sufficient quantity of it to have some of it remain 
undissolved at the bottom. The bottle, which should 
only be closed with a pellet of cotton (as complete exclu- 
sion of air soon renders the liquid colorless), may be 
shaken up occasionally to saturate the liquid again with 
chloroform. 

Or tho liquid may be mixed with about 80 per cent of 
alcohol. 

One pound of litmus will furnish about 6 pints of 
solution, or tincture, of proper depth of color. 

No. 2.073.— Red Fire (A Subscriber, Albany, N. Y.) 

" Will you kindly give me a receipt for making red fire 
of the beat kind : 1, for such as is ordinarily used on the 
street and 2, for such as is used in theatres f" 

Dr. Ure's dictionary gives the following formula in the 
article on Pyrotechny in general : 40 parts of nitrate of 
strontia, 13 of flowers of sulphur, 5 of chlorate of potash, 
and 4 of sulphuret of antimony. 

Scrgius Kern gives fifteen formulas for red fire on p. 715 
of the supplement to Ure's dictionary, by which the time 
occupied in the burning can be regulated as desired, No. 1 
being a quick burning compound and No. 15 the slowest. 

On p. 215 of tho America* Dkcogist for 1885 you will 
findja variety of the latest formulas for Bengal lights, to- 
gether with important information relating to them. 

W. Canning says that mixtures of chlorate of potash, 
sulphur, and nitrate of strontium, in quantities larger 
than about an ounce, will frequently take fire within a 
few hours after they are made. When nitrate of baryta 
is substituted for strontia, the liability is nearly as great. 
When sulphuret of antimony or charcoal is added, the 
liability is greatly lessened, but probably not entirely 
done away with. 

Erdman's formula for red fire for theatrical purposes or 
use in-doors consists of sulphur, 20 parts; saltpeter, 32 
parts: chlorate of potash, 27 parts; chalk, 20 parts: char- 
coal, 1 part. This gives a rose-red light and is said to bo 
perfectly harmless when used in a room. 

Tho Scientific American some time since reported the 
death of a young lady in Rristol, New Hampshire, from 
inhaling the fumes of a red fire composed of nitrate of 
Btrontia, black sulphide of antimony, sulphur, and chlorate 
of potash. 

In any case, the ingredients mtut be powdered separate- 
ly and mixed without shock or friction— the best method 
being to use a bone paper-knife and a sheet of paper. It 
is also best to mix them only a short time before use. 

No. 2,074.— Agaricin (St. Louis). 

This acid principle derived from white agaric (Polyjio- 
rtui officinalis Frie»). which is used with great success as 
a remedy for 'excessive or abnormal perspiration, is pre- 
pared in the following manner: 

Powdered white agaric is exhausted with alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution, which contains four different resins, 
designated by Schmieder respectively as alpha-, beta-, 
gamma-, and delta-resin, is concentrated to a small bulk. 
This causes the separation of white resins containing the 
agaricin, while red resins remain in solution. The white 
resins are treated with alcohol with the addition of po- 
tassa. This causes the potassium salt of the alpha resin 
to go into solution, while the corresponding salt of the 
beta resin remains undissolved. The mixture is filtered, 
and the residue treated with water, which dissolves the 
potassium salt of tho beta resin, while the gamma resin, 
which does not combine with potassa, remains undis- 
solved. Tho aqueous solution of the potamium mlt <>/ the 
beta re«in is now treated with solution of chloride of 
barium, causing the precipitation of agaricate of barium. 
This is dissolved in boiling 30 per-cent alcohol, and the 
solution decomposed by sulphuric acid. From the fil- 
trate the agaricin gradually separates, and may be re- 
crystallized from 30-per cent alcohol. 

Agaricin is described by the Pharmacopoeia Committee 
of the Germ. Pharm. Assoc. as a white, amorphous, or 
white silky crvstalline powder of a faint odor and taste, 
appearing under the microscope to consist of four-sided 
lamella 1 , little soluble in cold water; soluble in hot water 
to a turbid strongly -foaming- liquid, which reddens lit- 
mus. It is soluble in about 130 parts of cold and 10 parts 
of hot alcohol, still more easily in hot acetic acid, only 
slightly in ether, and scarcely at all in chloroform. 
Caustic alkalies dissolve it to a liquid which foams 
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strongly when shaken. At 80' C, or when kept over 
sulphuric acid, it loses 1 molecule of water of crystalliza- 
tion. 

The chemical formula of agaracin is C,.H,.O..H,0 
(mol. w. 320). 

No. 2,075.— Insecticide for Bedbugs, etc. (M. O. A ). 

This correspondent states that he has used the best in- 
sect powder tor some time past without any success. He 
asks us to suggest something better. 

Wo would recommend that our correspondent try 
either of the following: 

1. Prepare an alcoholic tincture of the best Dalmatian 
insect powder, in the proportion of 2 troy or. to the 
pint. In this dissolve 1 tr. oz. of shellac, 2 tr. ox. of 
naphthalin, and 1 tr. oz. of picric acid. With this solu- 
tion paint the fissures, cracks, recedes, etc., of the bed- 
stead and mattress frame, wherever the obnoxious insects 
are wont to congregate or hide. 

2. Paint the places with a solution of 1 tr. oz. of corro- 
sive sublimate in 2 fl. oz. of glycerin, and tinted with a 
little fucbsine. Only a thin coat is required, and this 
may be dusted over with insect powder, so that it will 
not be sticky to the bed-clothing that may come in con- 
tact with it. 

3. Mix 3 av. oz. of borax, Si oz. of salicylic acid, and 
It oz. of bicarbonate of sodium with 15 fl. oz. of alcohol and 
10 fl. oz. of water, in a capacious capsule, and stir until no 
more gas is given off. Then evaporate the mixture, on a 
water-bath, to a syrupy consistence, and add to it 1 oz. of 
sulphate of zinc, 1 oz. of tartar emetic. 1 oz. of inspissated 
ox-gall, 30 grains of strychnine sulphate, and enough 
aniline violet to color. Plat e the capsule on a water-bath, 
and heat the contents, under constant stirring, until they 
become stiff and doughy. Remove the mass, while still 
hot and pliable, and form it into a roll, which may be 
wrapped in tin foil or paraffin paper. When wanted for 
use, a small portion of the hardened mass is broken off 
and dissolved in about 10 parts of water. A little mu- 
cilage may then be added to it. This liquid is painted or 
brushed on precisely like either of the preceding ones. 

The peculiar aniline-color tints of both of the laBt-nnmed 
preparations are a sufficient caution to prevent either of 
them from being accidentally mistaken tor harmless sub- 
stances. Of course, both being poisonous, they should be 
kept in a secure place. 

No. 2,076.— To Bender Tincture of Iron "Tasteless" 

(J. A.). 

Our correspondent, as he himself states, is aware how 
the so-called tasteless tincture of iron is prepared, and it 
is not his object to have his query understood as referring 
to this, ne desires to learn of some way by which tinc- 
ture of iron, at tho time of administration, can be rendered 
tasteless, or at least less unpleasant to the taste. 

Any process or method by which the characteristic aa- 
tringentand ferruginous taste of ferric chloride or of tinc- 
ture of chloride of iron is modified or neutralized involves 
certain molecular changes or a decomposition, resulting in 
the production of a new compound. For example, the 
"tasteless tincture of iron " which our correspondent al- 
ludes to, owes its tastelessness to the fact that the iron no 
longer exists as a chloride, but most probably as a citrate. 
And so it is with any other process that accomplishes the 
same purpose. In many cases, it may be entirely imma- 
terial whether the iron introduced into the syBtem is 
offered to it in the form of tincture of chloride of iron or 
in any other form (reduced iron, saccharated carbonate, 
citrate, phosphate, sulphate, etc. , etc. ). And in these cases 
the physician will probably have no objection whatever, 
if his patient seeks to render the administration of the 
remedy as pleasant to his taste as possible. There are, 
however, some cases in which the astringent character of 
the tincture is desired to produce a certain impression, 
that is, where the ferric chloride, in its alcoholic solution, 
is intended, oh such, to reach the place whore it is to pro- 
duce the special impression, or where it is to be absorbed. 
In such cases, it would be improperto counteract the phy- 
sician's plan by causing a chemical change in the com- 
pound before it has reached the intended place. 

Having premised these remarks we will append two 
methods which, in our experience, are very effective in 
accomplishing the result desired. 

1. Pour the measured quantity of tincture of iron, im- 
mediately before administering or taking it, into a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk, about a winegiasBful for every 10 
drops of tincture. This method was first recommended 
by Hager. The iron probably changes to phosphate in this 

2. Pour the tincture into a sufficient quantity of Vichy 
water— about 1 fl. oz. for every 10 minims of tincture. 
This method is often practised m the public hospitals of 
this city. Our attention waB first drawn to it by Dr. A. 
B. Pope. In this case, of course, tho iron changes to car 
Donate, the carbonic acid being speedily disengaged, and 
ferrous hydrate being deposited on standing. In this form 
it has boon found to be quite easily taken, and, so far as 
known, with best results 

No. 2,077 — Bland's Pills (V.). 

We have heretofore given several formulas for pre- 
paring Blaud's Pills, but most of them contained acacia 
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aa an ingredient. This is also the case with the formula 
of the French Pharmacopoeia, in which the pills are con- 
tained under the title "Pilules Ferrugineux de Blaud," 
with the Latin (?) synonym " Pilule* D. Blaud." It haB, 
however, recently been pointed out that acacia is an un- 
desirable constituent, as it is apt to react with the iron, 
and produce an insoluble compound in the course of time. 

In onler to enable our correspondent to examine the 
merits of formulae omitting the acacia, we place here 
two from among those last published. 

1. Dieterich. 

On. 

Sulphate of Iron, cryst 100. 

Carbonate of Potassium AO. 

Magnesia 8. 

Sugar, in fine powder 100. 

Althaea, in fine powder SO. 

Glycerin q. s. 



Clnuiw. 

1940 

775 
77 
10-10 

775 
q. s. 



Triturate the Sulphate of Iron to as fine a powder as 
possible, mix it with the Carbonate of Potassium and 
Magnesia, and then add the Sugar and Althaea. Finally 
mix it with enough Glycerin to form a pill mass. 

If this mass is divided into 640 pills, each pill will con- 
tain about 1 grain of ferrous carbonate. 

The mass should have and retain a handsome green 
color. This is best attained by using only so much car- 
bonate of potassium as is necessary to decompose the iron 
salt. 

The sugar and althara may be omitted. But the mass 
will then gradually become hard and indigestible. 

2. British Formulary (" B. P. C." Unofficial Formulary). 

Sulphate of Iron 60 grains 

Carbonate of Potassium 36 " 

Sugar, in powder 12 " 

Tragaeauth, in powder 4 " 

Glycerin, 

Distilled Water aft 21 min. 

Reduce the Sulphate of Iron to a fine powder, add the 
Sugar and Tragacanth. and mix intimately. Finely pow- 
der the Carbonate of Potassium in another mortar, and 
thoroughly incorporate with it the Glycerin and Water. 
Transfer this to the mortar containing the Sulphate of 
Iron, beat thoroughly until the mass becomes green and 
assumes a soft, pillulur consistence and divide into 24 
pills. 

Each pill contains about 1 grain of ferrous carbonate. 
The theoretical quantity of forrous carbonate obtain- 
able from crystallized sulphate of iron is at once seen by 
inspecting the molecular weights: 

FeSO,.7H,0 FeCO, 
ferrous sulphate ferrous caruonate 

278 116 
or, in percentage, 100 parts, by weight, of ferrous sul- 
phate yield 41.7 per cent of ferrous carbonate. 

No. 2,078.— Albuminate of Iron (Iowa). 

We have previously published several formulas for pre- 
paring this compound, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining at the present time how the several products, as 
prepared by tho given formula?, compared with each 
other, or what keeping qualities they snowed. From re- 
ports now and then published in the pharmaceutical press, 
however, it would appear that all known processes suffer 
from some defect or other. Recognizing this fact, W. 
Gruening has recently {Pharm. Zeittch. f. Rumtl., 1887, 
Nos. 34-36.) studied the features of these processes, and 
partly on the experience thus gained, but chiefly on the 
results of an analysis of a proprietary preparation made 
by Drees, he elalwrated a new proceas. which in said to 
give an unexceptionable product. We have not tried it, 
as we had no demand for the preparation. But we un- 
derstand that many physicians would be glad to employ 
this compound, even if only in an experimental way, asit 
is considered, theoretically, to contain iron in a most 
suitable condition for absorption. Onioning s process is 
as follows : 

45 Gm. of dry egg-albumen are mixed with 270 Gm. of 
distilled water. When it is completely dissolved, 49 Gm. 
of liquor ferri acetatis (Russian Pharm. >, of spec. grav. 
1.134-1.138 [or the corresponding preparation of the U. S. 
P. diluted to tho same density ) are added, the mixture 
several times shaken, and, if necessary, passed through a 
small linen strainer. If any residue remains, this may 
be washed with 40-50 Gm. of water. The liquid is now 
transferred to a parchment-paper dialyzcr, nnd dialyred 
with fresh supplies of water until thecontentuforma ielly. 
This is now mixed with 10 Gm. of hydrochloric acid and 
dissolved by gentle agitation, and the resulting liquid 
dialyzed again, until the liquid has only a very faint acid 
reaction with litmus. When a small sample, poured 
into a flat capsule, and with a few drops of ammonia, 
and covered with a piece of paper saturated with sul- 
phuric acid, remains liquid after the lapse of a few hours, 
tho dialysis may be considered as completed. The liquid, 
which has now again assumed the consistence of a thin 
jelly, is removed from tho dialyzer, and gradually 
mixed with dilute soda solution, until the precipitate 
first formed is again dissolved, but so that an excess of 
soda is carefully avoided, as this would produce a jelly 



of albuminate of sodium. For this reason it is advisable 
to add, at ftretjOnly enough soda to just start the solution 
of the jelly. The mixture is set aside for 12 hours, then 
strained, and if a residue has remained, this is cautiously 
dissolved by a few drops of soda solution. To the liquid 
are now added 75 Gm. of cinnamon water (spiritous; 
containing about 20$ of alcohol], and enough water to 
make the liquid weigh 750 Gm. And, finally. 250 Gm. of 
alcohol of 90$ are added, under briBk agitation. 

The resulting product contains about 0.5$ of ferric 
oxide and 3.04)1 of albumen, and about 25$ of alcohol. 

No. 2,079.— Proscription Difficulty (E. A.). 
This correspondent sends us the following 

cation: 

" In a recent issue of the Pharmaceutical Journal, a 
case of fatal poisoning is reported to have occurred in 
Australia (on the authority of the Australian Journal of 
Pharmacy) from the administration of the following 



RJPotassiiChloratis gr. 40 

Syr. Ferri lodidi n. J 4 

Syrupl fl. J 4 

Spir. Chloroform! «l 20 

Aqua? q. s. ad fl. j 2 

" As reported there, ' the mixture, when dispensed, was 
of a light-brown color, which gradually darkened, and in 
a few hours iodine was deposited in abundance. In this 
condition, the mixture was administered to a child, even- 
tually causing death. The prescriber condemned the 
dispensing of the mixture, which he said should have been 
almost colorless, and he held the dispenser to be liable for 
the consequences. But an export to whom the subject 
was referred failed, after various trials, to prepare a 
presentable mixture.' " 

Wo are asked to explain the cause of the decomposition, 
if possible. 

On consulting the September number of the Australian 
Journ. Pharm., we fina the original report of Mr. J. M. 
Higgins, the expert who examined the prescription. He 
enumerates the several trials he made to prepare it as 
follows : 

1. Mixed the Byrup of iodide of iron and simple syrup 
together; then added the spirit of chloroform, and lastly 
the chlorate dissolved in cold water. The result was a 
yellowish-green mixture, which in a short time turned 
red, and in a few hours flocks of iodine appeared. 

2. Mixed the solution of the salt with the simple syrup 
and spirit, and gradually added the syrup of iodide of 
iron. Same result as in No. 1. 

3. Warm water employed to dissolve the Bait. Decom- 
position took place immediately. 

4. A drop or two of liquor potasses added to the solution 
of the chlorate arrested the chemical action for a short 
time only. 

Only pure substances were used. 

On repeating the above-detailed experiments, we find 
that, when all the ingredients except the chlorate are 
mixed, the solution remains unaffectea by starch, showing 
that no iodine is set free. On adding the chlorate, how- 
ever, decomposition very soon begins, and if gelatinized 
starch bad previously been added, a violet to blue tint is 
soon produced. Now this liberation of iodine can only be 
accounted for by the presence of some agont which will 
decompose the chlorate, so that chlorine is set free, tho 
chlorine then liberating an equivalent amount of iodine. 
The only agents likely to be present which will accomplish 
this, are free acids. On examining any commercial 
sample of iodide of iron, it will be found that they all 
have an acid reaction, duo to the presence of small quan- 
tities of hydriodic acid. If hydnodic acid is capable of 
eliminating chlorine from chlorate of potassium, a simple 
experiment will decide this. This is, in fact, the case, 
but only when the acid is moderately concentrated. Tho 
chlorine, however, at the moment of being liberated, in its 
turn liberates iodine, and this is revealed by iU* reaction 
with starch. Yet the whole reaction, even with a mode- 
rately strong hydriodic acid, is not very energetic, the 
amount of iodine altogether liberated and recognizable 
by starch being comparatively small. (If hydrochloric 
acid is substituted for hydriodic, a very small quantity in 
capable of causing the slow elimination of chlorine. ) An- 
other portion of chlorine probably combines with iodine 
and escapes the test. This reaction, thus observed to take 
place with a rather concentrated acid, does not, however, 
of itself account for the action of the excoedinglv small 
quantity of hydriodic acid which is present in a well-made 
and fresh syrup of iodide of iron. It suggests itself here 
to make an attempt to remove all traces of Iroo acid from 
the syrup of iodide of iron. We have endeavored to ac- 
complish this by moans of carbonate of calcium. On 
shaking equal volumes of the syrup and of water with an 
excess of carbonate of calcium and filtering, tho excess of 
acid is, indeed, removed, and when such a syrup (which 
is only half strength, on account of the water present) is 
used in equivalent proportion for the preparation of the 
above-mentioned mixture, the result is a greeuish-vellow 
liquid which does not give a reaction with starch at first. 
On standing, however, n slight reaction will bo produced 
after some time, and this gradually becomes intensified on 
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further standing. Now it is well known that, under the in- 
fluence of light and air, and in the presence or water, ferric 
iodide constantly eliminates traces of hydriodic acid, 
which will , under certain cond i lions, decompose so tha t the 
iodine iB set free, giving the solution a dark color. In the 
presence of sugar or certain other substances (such as hypo- 
phosphorouBacid). however, the free iodine is again taken 
up and reconverted into hydriodic acid. As the process of 
eliminating hydriodic acid seems to go on continually, 
it appears to us that this body exerts its decomposing 
action on the chlorate while in a nascent state. But the 
eliminated chlorine immediately again decomposes the 
trace of iodide formed. We can account for the reaction 
in no other way, but would suggest that this subject be 
token up by some one who has the necessary time to de- 
vote to its study. Incidentally we would remark that 
the presence of peroxide of hydrogen in the atmosphere, 
or the addition of peroxide of hydrogen to hydriodic acid 
or to iodides causes an abundant liberation of iodine. It 
is not impossible that the presence of this body may have 
something to do with the reaction. 

No. 2,080.— Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion (Subscriber). 

The use of lime-water for the purpose of preparing an 
"emulsion " of cod-liver oil is not at all uncommon, out 
does not deserve indorsement, unless it be the express 
desire of the prescriber to present the oil to the intestinal 
canal of his patient in form of a lime soap. Of course, a 
mixture of lime-water and cod-liver oil (or any other 
fixed oil) is no emulsion, in the true sense of the word, 
but produces a lime soap, which is but little soluble iu 
water. Yet it is known that this compound is by no 
means rejected by the digestive organs, being sometimes 
(according to some authorities) even more easily taken 
up than the unchanged oil itself. 

The question has been repeatedly put to us, and also 
by '•Subscriber,'* whether it is not possible to replace 
gum arabic— which has becomes very expensive and 
almost a luxury— by some cheaper and equally ef- 
ficient substitute. There arc. indeed, various methods 
of preparing emulsions, besides that which requires the 
use of acocia, Bueh as those made with Irish Moss, 
Glyconin, Tragacanth, Quillaja, etc., but each of these 
has alight drawbacks, either requiring some time and 
trouble to prepare, or being but little less expensive than 
the acacia emulsion. One of us lias had this problem 
presented to him during the last year in a very prominent 
manner. The supply of cod-liver oil emulsions, prepared 
in considerable quantity by means of acacia, for the use 
in public dispensaries, it apt to become on expensive item, 
and induces a careful search after something equally 
serviceable and cheaper. Such a substitute has been 
found in Dextrin, aud by means of this, an excellent 
emulsion may be prepared without the least trouble. 

The market offers various qualities of dextrin. In tint 
it varies from yellowish or yellowish-gray to pure white. 
Some is prepared by mere heat and subsequent washing. 
Another kind is prepared by means of acids (oxalic, etc.), 
and washing. It makes no difference by which of these 
processes it is prepared, so long as it is neutral to test- 
paper, of a white or whitish color, having not more than 
a slight yellowish tint, and, when dissolved in water, free 
from disagreeable odor and taste. Every kind of com- 
mercial dextrin, especially when mixed or dissolved in 
water, has more or less of on odor, but in the better 
grades this is so slight, and so easily overcome by 
suitable flavoring, that it may be disregarded. Pure 
dextrin is soluble to a clear, limpid liquid in less than its 
own weight of water. But commercial dextrin usually 
contains more or less unaltered starch. For the purpose 
of making emulsion*, the presence of a moderate proportion 
of starch in dextrin is an advantage. 

Having procured a dextrin corresponding to the de- 
scription hero given, the first step is to prepare a mucilage 
of dextrin. And it may be presumed that those who 
want to employ this method of making emulsions desire 
to keep the mucilage in stock, so as to enable them to pre- 
pare the emulsion quickly when wanted, we shall give 
the necessary direction for f* ' 



1. MUCILAGE OF DEXTRIN. 

(For Emulsions.) 

IK-xtrin ...1 part 

Water, enough to make 3 parts 

Mix them in a tared vessel, and heat the mixture, under 
constant stirring, to near boiling, until it is limpid. Then 
restore any water lost by evaporation, strain the liquid 
through muslin, and transfer it, while hot, to bottles, 
which should be filled to the neck. Pour a sufficient 
quantity of best olive oil on the surface, to form a pro- 
tecting layer and set the bottles aside in a cool place, 
so that the contents may congeal to a jelly. Then cork 
them securely and keep them in a cool place, in an up- 
right position. 

Note.— When this mucilage is to be used for preparing 
emulsion of cod-liver oil, or for other mixtures, the pro- 
tecting layer of oil on the surface is first poured off and 
the remainder removed by a pellet of absorbent cotton. 
The bottle is then gently warmed until the contents are 
melted, and allowed to "cool again short of causing the 
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mucilage to again solidify, when it may be mixed with 
the cod-liver oil or other ingredients. 

2. DEXTRIN EMULSION OK COD-LIVER OIL. 

Cod-liTer oil 8 fluidouncca 

Mucilage of dextrin 5 " 

Wster 8 " "*J 

Syrup 1 fluidounce 

Flavoring q. 8. 

To the mucilago of dextrin, contained in a capaciouB 
bottle, gradually add the cod-liver oil, first in small 
portions, and agitate thoroughly after each addition, 
until the oil is emulsified. Finally add the syrup, the 
water, and the flavoring, and mix the whole thoroughly 
together. 

As in the case of other emulsions, when larger quanti- 
ties are to be prepared, it is best to use some mechanical 
contrivance for incorporating the ingredients. Of all 
mixing appliances known to us, the Keystone Beater (to 
be obtained at 88 Vesey street, New York) seems to us the 
most simple and best. * 

If salts, Buch as hypophosphitcs, etc., ore to be com- 
bined with tho emulsion, they may be dissolved in a por- 
tion or the whole of the water directed to complete the 
16 fluid ounces of emulsion. 

If well made, a dextrin emulsion of cod-liver oil is at 
least as stable as one made with acacin. And even if it 
should be partially separate at first, it is so easily and 
quickly restored that any tendency to separation, due 
to hasty preparation, is no practical drawback. In fact, 
should it nave separated, it will be found that the tenden- 
cy to do so will disappear entirely after it has been kept 
a few days, and has meanwhile been occasionally re- 
shaken. The quantity of mucilage of dextrin here given 
will make a rather dense emulsion. One of the consis- 
tence of thin cream may be made 1 y reducing the muci- 
lage to 4 fl. ox. Even if this shouH separate during the 
first few days, it will soon acquire stability. 

No. 2,081.— Bleaching of Feathers and Hair (Boston). 

The art of bleaching feathers or hair is one that requires 
considerable practice and experience. We can give here 
only an outline and must refer you for fuller information 
to special works on the subject. 

Feathere as well as hair, in their crude condition (such, 
for instance, as ore sold in quantities in the market) are 
usually covered with more or less fatty matter and dirt 
or dust. This must be carefuly removed. For this purpose, 
the feathers are laid in a 10 per cent solution of carbonate 
of sodium (sal soda), and the latter then gradually heated 
to about 180* F. If the feathers, etc., are valuable, they 
muBt be fastened singly and in rows to sticks, and sus- 
pended in the liquid so that they do not touch each other. 

When they have been in the liquid for about an hour, 
thev are transferred to clean water and carefuly washed. 
And until they are further manipulated, they arc left in 
the water to prevent new dust, etc., from settling upon 
them. 

The bleaching is done, either by hanging the wet 
feathers, etc., in a room, in which sulphur is afterwards 
burnt, or better, by macerating them in a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen. For this purpose, the commercial 
10 volume solution is sufficiently pure. It is best to use 
three baths (agate-ware, oblong pans are very useful). 
The feathers, etc., are first placed into No. 1 and covered 
with the solution. To economize the latter, some pieces 
of glass rod or plate may be laid upon them to keep them 
down. After 24 hours they are taken out, transferrtd to 
No. 2 and covered with a fresh quantity of solution, while 
a new supply of washed feathers is put into No. 1. After 
the next 24 hours, the contents of No. 2 are put in No. 3 
and again treated with fresh solution, while the contents 
of No. 1 are put in No. 2, and No. 1 supplied with fresh 
feathers. Finally, after 24 hours more, the feathers, etc., 
in No. 3 have been acted upon by the bleaching liquid as 
far as possible. The process is kept up continuously, so 
that each lot of feathers, etc., is kept in bleaching liquid 
during 72 hours. When No. 1 becomes exhausted, the 
liquid is thrown away, fresh liquid put in. and the pun 
becomes then No. 3, the previous No. 2 and 3 becoming, 
respectively, No. 1 and 2. 

Of course, dark colored feathers cannot be bleached 
completely white. If perfectly white feothersare wanted, 
the original feathers must have been at least whitish or 
grayish-white. In many cases, even the longest contact 
with bleaching material will not render the feather ab- 
solutely white. The manufacturer overcome this by the 
some trick which is used by the laundress in making up 
white goods (addition of bluing to the starch), namely 
by placing the feathers in an extremely dilute solution 
of an aniline violet having a bluish tint. 

No. 2,082. —Solubility of Terpin ("Baltimore," and 
E. O.). 

In answering a query as to a suitable solvent for terpin 
hydrate, iu our December number (Ouery 2,062), we re- 
ferred to page 140 of our last years volume. The Bolvent 
there mentioned is the Acidum Nitricum Alcoholisntum of 
the French Pharm. As it is, however, doubtful whether 
this solvent will answer in all cases, we would, under 
ordinary circumstances, rather prefer alcohol as a solvent. 
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1 part of terpin hydrate requires about 7 parte (by weight) 
of 8!W alcohol for solution, according to Doville. Accord- 
ing to our own experience, 1 part is soluble in about 9 
parts of officinal (94$) alcohol, which corresponds to a pro- 
portion of 1 troy ounce of terpin hydrate to about 114 
Quid-ounces of the alcohol. 

Terpin hydrate is soluble also in 200 parts of cold, and 
in 22 parte of boiling water. 

No. 2,083.— Pharmaceutical Apparatus (S.). 

The address of Messrs. Canning and Patch is 109 Green 
str., Boston, Mass. 

We shall be glad to give you the other desired infor- 
mation, if vou will inform ub what special kind of phar- 
maceutical apparatus you are in search of. 

No. 2.084. -Glyoerite of Subacetate of Lead <S.). 

We are asked to state what the standard strength of 
this preparation is, that is, what percentage of eubacetate 
-Pb(C,H.O,j,.Pb.O = 548-the product should contain. 

The preparation is officinal in the British Pharm., and 
directed to be made by mixing together 



AccUte of Lead 5 oz. 

Oxide of Lead 3| OZ. 

Glycerin 1 pint 



(•oiling for a quarter of an hour, then filtering, and eva- 
porating until the water is dissipated. 

Assuming that the whole of the acetate of lead taken is 
converted into the theoretically possible amount of sub- 
acetate, also assuming that all the water is dissipated, 
without loss of glycerin, the product would contain 

Subacvt&te of Lead 3,166 grain*. 

Ulycerin (1 pint, lmper. meas., sp. gr. 
1.210) !7T 11,086 

14,803 grains. 

This would be equivalent to about 22.3 per cent of sub- 
acetate. 

No. 2.085.-Spence Metal (B ). 

Our correspondent asks us several questions about the 
casting of Spenco's Metal of which we have given a full 
account in New Remedies, 1880, page 137. 

We regret to say that we have no practical experience 
with the metal, and would refer our querist to Messrs. 
Spence & Co.. 31 Lombard street. London, E. C. We 
know of no depot in this city. 

No. 2.086.—" Churchill's Iodine" (T.). 
There are two iodine preparations known by Churchill's 
name, viz. : 

1. Churchiirs Tincture of Iodine : 



Iodine 2* tr. os. 

Iodide of Potassium i tr. oz. 

Alcohol 13 fL ox. 

Water ... 3 fl. oz. 

2. Churchiira Iodine Caustic- 
Iodine 1 tr. ox. 

Iodide of Potatwiuiu 3 tr. OX. 

Water 4 fl. ox. 



No. 2,087.— Recognition of Graduates of Pharmacy by 
Boards of Pharmacy iK.). 

The Boards of Pharmacy of the State of New York are 
not all on the same basis, so far as the recognition of 
Graduates of Pharmacy is concerned. The State Board, 
having jurisdiction in all counties but New York, Kings, 
and Erie, is not required to accept diplomas as evidence. 
Hence even Graduates have to undergo an examination. 
In the three counties mentioned, which have, each, a 
separate pharmacy law, the act provides for the recogni- 
tion of graduates. 

The law makes no difference between Graduates of 
Colleges within or without the State. A graduate of the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy would, therefore, have as 
good a chance, in the three counties named, as a Gradu- 
ate from New York. But if he wants to be registered by 
the State Board, he will have to stand an examination. 

No. 2,088.— Blue Print* (J. D. C). 

A very full explanation of the details of the process of 
making blue prints has been given by us on page 117 of 
our last volume (under Query No. 1,956). 

No. 2,089. — Syrup of Lactophosphate of Calcium (or 
Lime) (E. A. S.). 

The so-called soluble lactophosphate of lime is not a 
true chemical compound, though it is believed to be pretty 
uniform, as found in the market. The above-named pre- 
paration may be made either by dissolving phosphate of 
calcium in lactic acid and syrup, or by dissolving lactate 
of calcium in phosphoric acid and syrup, or by dissolving 
the commercial "lactophosphate of calcium (lime)" in 
syrup. 

The United States Pharm. gives a formula for the syrup, 
which starts from phosphate of calcium. This furnishes 
a satisfactory product. But in order to show how the sev- 
eral processes may be applied, upon quantities of 1 pintof 
product, each, we shall give formulas for all three 
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methods, the products being practically identical, though 
there is always a factor of doubt in the case of the com- 
mercial lactophosphate. 

It so happens that the molecular weights of calcium 
phosphate and calcium lactate are so nearly alike that 
equal quantities of the two salts may be regarded, prac- 
tically, as containing equal quantities of calcium [Calcium 
lactate: Ca(C,H.O,)t-mol. w. 308. Calcium phosphate: 
Ca.(PO.),-mol. w. 310]. 

1. U. S. Ph. process, calculated for 1 pint of product, 
and modified so as to simplify the process. 

Triturate 220 grains of Precipitated Phosphate of Cal- 
cium with 330 grains of Lactic Acid, If fluidounces 
of Orange Flower Water, and 6 fluid ounces ofWater grad- 
ually added, until the calcium salt is dissolved. Then 
add 13 troy ounces of sugar, and enough water to make 
l pint. Dissolve by agitation and strain if necessary. 

2. With Lactate of Calci um.— Dissolve 220 grains of Lac- 
tate of Calcium with 220 minims of Phosphoric Acid 
(50*), lj A oz. of Orange Flower Water, and 6 fluidounces 
of Water, and proceed further as under No. 1. 

3. With Lactophosphate. — Dissolve 330 grains of so- 
called soluble Lactophosphate of Calcium in 1} fl. oz. of 
Orange Flower Water and 6 fl. oz. of Water, and con- 
tinue as under No. 1. 

No. 2,090.— Cornutin ^H. W. I.). 

Prof. Robert's cornutin, a peculiar principle extracted 
from ergot, which is said to be the most prominent represen- 
tative of the oxytocic properties of ergot, is manufac 
tured by Gehe & Co., of Dresden. You may order it 
through any importing house. It is very expensive, and 
is likely to cost, delivered here, not much less than one 
dollar a grain. 

No. 2,091.— National Formulary (H. and several other 
inquirers). 

In reply to a number of inquiries received, it is here 
stated that the printing of the text of the National 
Formulary is progressing as rapidly as is consistent with 
careful editing. It is expected that the work will be out 
during the latter part of March, 1888. 

No. 2,092.— Bismuth Free from Arsenic (J. A. H ). 

There are several ways by which bismuth may be freed 
from arsenic. The U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1870 had a 
process for preparing bismuth salts in which provision 
is made for the removal of the arsenic in shape of 
arseniate of bismuth. But it is believed that it usually 
failed to remove the whole of it. 

A very good process to accomplish the desired object is 
the following, originally devised by Biltz, and adopted 
in the last German Pharmacopoeia. 

Heat 2 parte of commercial bismuth with 1 part of 
nitrate of sodium, in an iron capsule or crucible, to a 
faint red heat. As soon as the mass begins to swell, stir 
it with an iron spatula continuously (for about one hour) 
until the metal is so finely distributed that it is scarcely 
possible to recognize it as such any longer. Then remove 
the vessel from the Are. allow the moss to cool somewhat, 
then add 5 parte of water and 3 parts of solution of soda, 
of spec. gr. 1.160. Boil the whole during a few minutes, 
constantly stirring, transfer it upon a filter, wash the 
mass until it is perfectly free from alkali, and drv. The 
residue consists of finely divided metallic bismuth and a 
little oxide of bismuth, which are both dissolved when 
nitric acid is made to act upon them. The original im- 
purities, viz., arsenic, sulphur, and selenium, pnss into 
solution in the alkaline liquid. According to Hirsch, how- 
ever, a trace of arsenic may still be present in the residual 
mass, as basic arsenate of bismuth. 

No. 2.093.— Prescription Query (B. J. E.). 
This correspondent writes: 
" I have a prescription for: 

R Cinchonid. Hulph. Fort. Will you please state what 
the preecribor meant. I am told that physicians write 
the above for Quinine, when they do not want their 
patient to know that they are taking quinine." 

The information given to our correspondent appears to 
bo correct. In prescriptions coming under our ex- 
perience, the above Bynonym for quinine has not yet been 
met with, and after consulting some of our friends, we 
believe that the above term is confined to the practice of 
a few physicians. It is not a practice to be recommended 
or approved, as it establishes a false position between 
physician, patient, and pharmacist : and besides, it is a 
weak concession to the unjust prejudice engendered in 
the minds of many gullible persons, by the venders of 
certain nostrums, who frighten them with the assertion 
that "quinine poisons the system, settles in the bones, 
etc., etc." 

Information wanted. 

1. What is Tomatin? Stated to be coloring matter 
used for coloring tomato catsup a dark "brick dust" 
color. 

2. What is the composition of Dr. Wilhoft's Anti- 
periodic? 

3. What is the composition of Kennedy's Medical Dis- 
covery? 
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Emulsions. 



BY A. W. OKRKARD, F.C.9. 



Twkntt-fivk years ago, in the early days of my pupil- 
age, I can well remember the rough and ready rule of 
thumb methods that often prevailed when au emulsion 
had to be made, also the thick gruel-like magmas or thin 
gretsy stuff produced. Happily there ha* been a change 
for tho better, and pharmacists now recognize that to 
make satisfactory emulsions certain rules must be ob- 
served as to quantities and careful attention given to the 
process. 

The most generally useful and important emulsifying 
agents at our disposal are the gums of acacia and traga- 
canth, used either as a powder or mucilage, preferably I 
think, us powder; of less value, but still having some 
special qualities to recommend them, should be men- 
tioned yolk of egg and the tinctures of quillaia and 
senega. Milk is un emulsion formed by nature, and 
closely allied to milk in character in the emulsion made 
by rubbing almonds with water; both of these, though 
providing the highest types of what emulsions should be, 
aro certainly not good emulsifying agents, for they possess 
no more power to emulsify than does a well-made diluted 
emulsion of any Axed oil. It is tho habit of some dis- 
pensers to speak of the solutions of potash, soda, and 
ammonia as emulsifying agents. The cases are very few 
indeed where thejr really act as such ; for when we com- 



an oil or resin, they form soaps or 
ssmisonpH. so that their action is chemical, whereas a 
truo emulsion owes its condition to physical influences. 
The alkalies have, however, some small power to emulsify, 
for I have often noticed that when they aro shaken with 
chloroform or ether in the presence of vegetable ex- 
tractive an emulsion has formed ; its character, however, 
is weak, as serration usually takes place in twenty-four 
hours. 

There are a few remarkable examples of emulsification 
happening daily in pharmaceutical practice, to which 
hitherto little or no attention has been paid, although it 
seems almost impossible they can have been overlooTked. 
Most dispensers, when making an ointment with vaseline, 
must have observed tho change of color the vaseline 
undergoes, and how opaque it becomes on stirring; the 
exolauatiou of this is, that an emulsion of air has been 
formed. The peculiar viscosity of the vaseline and the 
motion of the spatula causes imprisonment of air. which 
soon becomes distributed in an extremely fine state of 
division. The statement here made is easy* to prove, and 
can be demonstrated by the followingexperiment: Dilute 
some spirit of wine with water until a piece of vaseline 
just sinks in tho liquid, now take a fresh portionof vase- 
line, then stir it well to get the air taken up. place it also in 
the liquid, it will bo seen to float. The difference in the 
behavior of the two portions is caused by their different 
gravities, one portion holding air in suspension. Under 
similar treatment it will be found that most unctuous 
bodies emulsify air. What influence emulsified air has 
upon the keeping properties of fats and oinmonts would 
form an interesting subject for research. It is worthy of 
remark that two at least of the official ointments cannot 
be properly made without containing emulsified air: these 
are the ointments of red oxide of mercury and of boric 
acid. Unless they aro continuously stirred while cooliirg 
they set to hard masses ; stirring causes them to take up 
air. the air by its presence giving the ointments a finely 
granular sort and smooth consistence. 

Emulsification of water is a common operation of phar- 
macy, col l cream manufacture provides an example ; it 
is well known that the white, soft, creamy unctuousnoss 
of that article depends almost entirely on the water it 
holds in suspension. Butter is sometimes adulterated by 
being made to contain emulsified water. If wo desire to 
incorporate an aqueous extract with a fat. itisusualtothin 
the extract with water, then emulsionize with tie fat. 
The value of lanolin as an ointment Imse largely depends 
upon its containing emulsified wnter : the wsitcr has a 
softening influence on the lanolin, rendering it pliant and 
easy to mix : without wnter its consistence would Ik? much 
too stiff for n good ointment base. 

Emulsions prepared from the same kind of ingredients 
are frequently seen to differ in appearance and stability. 
The product of one operator is pure white, of another 
whitish-brown ; its consistency is thick or thin : it may 
either senir >te in a few hours, or remain permanent for 
w«?eks. Differences of this kind can be accounted for by 
two causes, one natural, depending upon variations in 
drug*, duo to soil, climate, period of collection, or changes 
effected by aee ; the other mechanical, in which the ope- 



orousor prolonged than in another, or dilution may have 
been effected with varying rapidity. Of the causes ol 
variation alluded to, these which are natural are mainly 
outside the pharinist's control ; the best and most he can 
do is to select good fresh drugs, taking care they are well 
preserved from atmospheric and other influences. Differ- 
ences due to the mechanical steps of a process we may re- 
gard as entirely under control ; they are faults either of 
judgment orot t»ad manipulation. Measuring oil in a wa- 
tery measure should be avoided ; likewise the use of a damp 
or warm mortar. It is a bad practice to leave off stirring 
whilst an emulsion is forming ; when formed a little extra 
stirring is often advantageous. Never starve an emulsion 
by trying to be economical with the gum ; tho result is 
invariably a weak product, soon breaking down, or may 
be an utter failure, ana however much you may try to coax 
it into lorih with more gum the result is commonly un- 
satisfactory. Overdoses of gum are almost as bad as de- 
ficiencies ; you risk getting a thick magma flowing with 
difficulty, whereas good emulsions flow quite easily. J? 'or 
the patient, it is certainly far more pleasant to get a dose 
that flows easily down the throat, rather than one which 
hangs about the fauces and nauseates quite as much as 
the raw oil would. 

A phenomenon commonly observed during the progress 
of making a gum emulsion, is a cracking noise, like the 
breaking of a small stick; this is due totho tearing action 
of the ]>estlc, causing a series of fractures in the product. 
It has been asserted by many authorities that this click or 
cracking is positive evidence that the emulsion is a success. 
In my experience the sign is not infallible, for on numerous 
occasions students have shown me their products, with 
plenty of crack on stirring, but in such a spoilt condition 
that there was not the remotest hope of turning them into 
emulsions. 

During the paBt fifteen years several contributions on 
emulsions have appeared in the Pharmaceutical Journal, 
and in the " Year Hook of Pharmacy," chiefly the contri- 
butions of American pharmacists, to whom we are in- 
debted for many useful hints and formulae on emulsions. 
Having repeated some of the experiments of the authors, 
it was thought the result* obtained might be a usetul 
addition to these notes. K. Kother. Phaim. Jvurn., May 
11th, 1872. in a thoughtful paper says, "A perfect artifi- 
cial emulsion is physically identical with the natural, 
that is as far as the extinction of the oil is concerned, and 
this peculiarity is thedistinctive feature of an emulsion." 
There is one statement in the paper open to criticism, 
where the author says: "A concentrated perfect emul- 
sion is in itself the most rapid and efficient emulsifitr, pos- 
sessing the property of emulsifying oil to an almost un- 
limited extent. ' The fault to Le tound with this statement 
is, that it creates an impression that a perfect emulsion 
can lie utilized for the preparation of other emulsions, 
tluiB placing at our disposal an easy means of emulsitica- 
tion, besides economizing gum; such, however, is not the 
case, as the following experiment is intended to show : 
Eighty grains of powdered gum, half an ounce ol castor 
oil, and three drachms of water were converted into a 
l>erfect emulsion. A further quantity of oil was add«d, 
and found, as stated by Kother, to be easily emulsified, 
or it would be more correct to say combined, h urtnor it 
was found that dilution of the product with oil could be 
carried to an apparently unlimited extent. 1 bough this 
experiment is interesting, its practical vaiue is sn.aU. lor 
as one would theon tically expect, it is found the excess 
of oil quite changes the character ol the product; it no 
longer admits of dilution with water like an ordinary 
emulsion, but is chr.njjed to a magma, floating in end re- 
pulsing water, as it it were oil orly. This change of 
character is due to the fact of the pioduct bung no 
longer, as Rother implies, an emulsion of oil. but nn emul- 
sion of mucilage; the oil being in excels constitutes the 
menstruum in which particles of mucilage are evenly 
distributed. The conditions ol the caw arc nnak pous to 
those where etber dissolve* water, and water dneolvts 
ether. The knowledge to be gathered from tl e experi- 
ment is that, under certain conditions, mucilage will 
emulsify oil; on the other hand, oil being in excels, it 
emulsifies the mucilage, one product admitting of dilutif n 
with water, the other dilution with oil. 

Another communication to which 1 would draw atten- 
tion is by E. Gregory. "Year-Bock of Pharmacy," IKS". 
The author discusses the question whether mucilage or 
iKiwder of acacia gives the best emulsions; the conclusion 
being that the use of mucilage should be abandoned in 
favor of powdered gum. Gregory states that tierce 
drachms of powdered gum will emulsify one ounce of any 
of the volatile oils, but rather less (about 2 drachms) will 
for the fixed oils and balsams. The author's 
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rater is usually at fault : for instance, t he order of mixing method of procedure is to mix the gum first with the on, 
may be varied, stirring in one case having been more vig- and, if the above quantities be used, neithor more nor less 
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than four and a half drachms of water all added at once. 
The method was tested upon one ounce each of the fol- 
lowing fixed and volatile oils: castor, cod-liver, olive, al- 
mond, turpentine, eucalyptus, peppermint, and sandal 
wood. The result in each case wan as follows: The fixed 
oUs all gave exceptionally good emulsions, white and as 
perfect as could be desired. Cod-liver oil during the 
process became very pasty, but that condition did not in 
any way interfere with dilution or final completeness. 
Oil of turpentino was a failure, but on slowly adding two 
drachms more water than Gregory indicates, it gave a 
creamy emulsion. Oil of eucalyptus failed, and like tur- 
pentine took two drachms more water to recover it; the 
product was then imperfect. Oil of peppermint turned 
out fairly well, but a little more water improved it. 
Sandal wood oil gave a beautifully white and perfect 
emulsion, which I attribute to its having more body or 
viscosity than other volatile oils. Gregory's process was 
further applied tocreasote, carbolic acid, copaiba, balsam 
of Peru, and extract of male fern. All of these gave ex- 
cellent emulsions, those of creosote, carbolic acid, and 
copaiba, after resting a month, appearing as perfect as on 
the day they were made; the male fern and Peru formed 
creamy layers, which a gentle shake easily distributed. 
Taken as a whole, Gregory's process is as good as any ex- 
amined; the only improvement I can suggest is that, 
when dealing with volatile oils, each ounce requires 3 
drachms of powdered gum and at least tf drachms of 
water. 

P. fcf. Dilg (Amer. Journ. Pharm., 1878) approves of pow- 
dered gum for emulsions, 4 drachms of which should be 
added to 8 drachms of oil, then 8 drachms of water in one 
volume. The rule the author attempts to establish is, 
that 2 parts of oil need 1 part each of gum and water. 
A trial of the formula, whilst giving good emulsions, 
turned them out much too thick; the gum is really in ex- 
cess of what is needed, a 33-per-cent castor oil emulsion 
flowing with difficulty. On economical grounds Gregory's 
formula is preferable, giving better emulsions with one- 
third less gum. 

Notwithstanding that the balance of opinion is greatly 
in favor of acacia over trogacanth for the production 
of emulsions, yet there are still those who hold to traga- 
canth and continue to recommend it; this iB matter for 
surprise, for the more fully we know the perfect charac- 
ter of acacia emulsions, the more completely do those 
made with tragacanth pass into the shade. Traga- 
oanth gives magmas rather than emulsions; you can 
easily enough combine and suspend oils with it, but 
examine the product, and you will plainly see that the 
oil globules are generally of a coarse character, distinctly 
visible to the unaided eye. Further, tragacanth emul- 
sions lack that milk-like fluidity, pure whiteness, and 
capacity for easy dilution, so characteristic of acacia 
emulsions. The difference obtainable by the two gums 
may reasonably be attributed to their difference of con- 
stitution. In a tragacanth emulsion the swollen colloid 
baasorin appears to have the power of keeping the 
globules of oil from coalescing, not by virtue of its 
viscosity, but rather by providing an obstacle to the 
movement of the oil. On the other hand, in a perfect 
acacia emulsion each particle of oil is no doubt sur- 
rounded by an envelope of perfectly soluble gum, both 
together forming a cell, having enough resistance to pre- 
vent coalesence with contiguous cells. At this point I am 
constrained to make a few remarks on the cod-fiver emul- 
sion of the Unofficial Formulary made, as you know, with 
tragacanth. Like Conroy, roy attempt to make a good 
emulsion of it was a failure. The oil iB well incorporated 
and suspended, but badly divided ; however well it may- 
be shaken it shows, on inversion, oil globules flowing 
down the bottle side in a state of division that certainly 
would not satisfy a fair critic. It would have been better, 
as Conroy suggests, to have made it with gum acacia. 
Tinctures of senega and auillaia possess remarkable 

Cropertics as temporary emulsifying agents, remarkable 
ecause of their power, in very small quantity, to divide 
and pulverize substances when gums fail. If you place in 
a bottle 1 ounce of chloroform, 20 minims of tincture of 
senega, and a few drachms of water, then shake them 
well, and makeup to 5 ounces with water, you get a pro- 
duct in which thechloroform is seen to bo divided into an 
immense number of globules ; these globules do not re- 
main long suspended ; they readily subside, but will rent 
together for hours without coalescence. Aftera day or two 
a portion of chloroform is found broken down. Mercury, 
etner, or essential oils can be divided in the same manner; 
a singular feature about the mercury is that it succeeds 
best when gently shaken, violent agitation restores it to 
its original form. Mr. II. Collier, of Guy's Hospital. 
"Year Book of Pharmacy.*' 1879, give some formula; for 
senega-made emulsions. These I find are very useful for 
hospital work, where, as a rule, the time allowed for the 
work done is much too brief; but in private dispensing, 
senega will never be regarded with much favor, on ac- 
count of the temporary character of its products. 

The flavoring and preservation of emulsion is n branch 
of the subject which certainly ought not to be overlooked. 
Although an emulsion may be therapeutically and mechan- 
ically perfect, it often is nauseating to the taste and offen- 



sive in odor. Flavoring, though only an adjunct, therefore 
of minor importance, still does Contribute elements of value 
to a medicine. Tho phaimacist has a great variety of 
flavors at his command ; his chief difficulty perhaps is to 
select theone which would give most general satisfaction. 
Tho common favorites among flavois ate those list d in 
cookery, such as tho volatile oils of almond, cinnamon, 
cassia, cloves, lemon, the essence of vanilla, and orange- 
flower water. My own opinion of these, as regards per- 
manency, palatability, and power to dif guit-c, ik in favor 
of essential oil of almonds, used in the proportion of 1 
minim to each ounce of oil emulsified. An elegHnt cod- 
liver oil emulsion, in which taste and odor are well 
masked, is made as follows : 
Take of: 



Cod-liver Oil 4 ounces. 

Powdered Uuui Acacia 1 ounce. 

Oil of Caania 4 minims. 

Oil of Almonds 4 mini nut. 

Saccharin 2 uralim. 

Water to make Bounces. 

Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry mor- 



tar, add 2 ounces of water in one volume, stirring till the 
emulsion is formed ; finally, add sufficient water to make 
8 ounces. 

Castor oil is very well disguised in the following for- 
Take of : 



Castor Oil 1 ounce. 

Powdered Ciuui Acacia 3 drachma. 

Eanential Oil of Alnioudi 2 niiuiius. 

Oil of Cloves 1 minim. 

Saccharin 1 grain. 

Water to make 4 ounce*. 



Mix the oils with the gum and saccharin in a dry mor- 
tar ; add 4 drachms of water at once, stirring till the 
emulsion is formed ; dilute to 4 ounces with water. 

My experience with yolk of egg emulsions has been very- 
limited, but singularly, whilst writing these notes, a pic- 
scription for a cod-liver od and egg emulsion was pre- 
sented me to dispense. The ingredients for each dose 
were cod-liver oil, 1 drachm ; yolk of e^g, J a drachm ; 
water to 1 ounce ; no flavoring of any kind. It made 
up very well ; tho order of mixing was to gradually pour 
the oil on to the yolk of egg, with constant stirring, then 
dilute with water ; on transference to a bottle a vigorous 
shake improved it. The dose 1 ounce, containing 1 drachm 
of oil, being fora child, seemed to me unduly diluted, and 
wantingin finish, soafterafew experiments tho following 
improved formula was arranged : 

Take of : 

Cod-liver Oil 4 ounces. 

Yolk of Egg 3 

Common halt 23 grains. 

Saccharin 2 " 

Oil of Cloves 8 minims. 

Water to make 8 ounces. 

Rub the oils gradually with the yolk of egg, salt and 
saccharin, till an emulsion is formed, make up to 8 ounces 
with water and shake well. 

The product is a thin, but most perfect emulsion, which 
can be flavored with any desired aromatic in place of 
cloves. Such a combination seems admirable in many- 
ways ; its taste is very mild, the nutritious value of the 
oil is enhanced by the yolk of egg. and the emulsion can 
bo made by tho merest tyro without risk of failure. 

Having saccharin at our disposal, it provides us with a 
useful substitute for sugar in emulsions. Its advantages 
are that it adds notbinK to the thickness of the product, 
and cannot give rise to fermentation. The method found 
most convenient for using saccharin, is a 10-per-cent so- 
lution, mode by rubbing the saccharin smooth with a little 
water, then adding bicarbonate of sodium till effervescence 
ceases ; 20 grains of the saccharin takes 8 grains of the 
soda salt. The product is a neutral saccharin salt of soda, 
freely soluble in water and easily miscible with neutral or 
alkaline fluids, but giving a precipitate of saccharin with 
acid solutions. 

Salt is occasionally taken for masking the taste of cod- 
liver oil ; it combines well with oil in emulsions. The 
taste of the oil is well covered, especially if a little oil of 
clove be added in addition to salt. No argument is needed 
to justify such a combination, as it forms a salted animal 
food ; moreover, the salt is admirably adapted to keep 
the oil sweet and free from rancidity. 

To keep emulsions for long periods is not desirable. 
They are best freshly made. Should it be desired to pre- 
serve them, recourse niUBt bo had to such antiseptics as 
boric or salicylic acid, or better perhaps a simple tincture 
of benzoin, or even pure chloroform. The latter is a most 
powerful antiseptic, imparting an agreeable sweetness ; 
one minim may be added to each ounce of emulsion. 

The last four or five years, it has been noticed as a grow- 
ing practice among medical men and others, to call all 
preparations holding finely divided suspended matter 
emulsions. It is a common occurrence in my pharmacy 
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to bo asked to prepare an emulsion of boric acid, salicylic 
acid, or iodoform, in olive oil orglycerin. If it is correct 
to apply the word emulsion to such preparations, then we 
may extend its meaning to all examples of uniform sus- 
pension, bo that a bismuth or rhubarb mixture becomes 
an emulsion. This widening of the meaning of the word 
is, in my opinion, perfectlylegitimate, and even consistent 
with our own practice, when wo emulsify a solid resin, 
as copaiba or benzoin, our whole aim is to get the solid 
finely divided and evenly distributed ; this accomplished, 
the product is called an emulsion. Therefore it is reason- 
able enough to argue that the suspension and equal distri- 
bution of any finely divided solid in a soft or liquid me- 
dium equally constitutes an emulsion. It does not matter 
whether benzoin or bismuth besuspended, the mechanical 
conditions are precisely the same. . . . 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge the assistance of 
Mr. C. Collingwood Fenwick in conducting the experi- 
ments which this paper iuvolved. 



Mr. Joseph Ince, in discussing the foregoing paper, 
said : Thechief merit of the paper was the direct practical 
experiments which controlled the more theoretical portion. 
Referring to some of tho transatlantic methods which had 
been mentioned, he thought that the style of American 
pharmaceutical journalism was more to be deprecated 
than American pharmacists, as too much stress and im- 
portance was placed upon the single experiments Of one 
man. Thus, a recent American writer said a good and per- 
fect emulsion would stand heat, and gave this as a distin- 
guishing test. He could not point out too strongly that 
this was not a true test, as only age and durability could 
distinguish a perfect from an imperfect emulsion ; more- 
over, nis experience invariably showed that emulsions, 
however well made, would inevitably separate on the leaBt 
application of heat. For that reason the least heat, oven 
mechanical, in performing the operation Bbould be 
avoided. There were three principal methods by which 
emulsions could be made. First, mucilage of acacia : 
this unquestionably was the easiest and most fitted for 
the tyro. Second, powdered gum : this, the continental 
method, required more experience and dexterity. Third, 
the instantaneous mixing of oil, gum, and water together, 
by no means so easy as the other methods, but undoubt- 
edly superior when it could be done. .He con6rmed Mr. 
Qerrard's experience that the gum acacia at the present 
day was distincly inferior to that in use several years 
ago, for he now found it almost impossible to keep it in 
the form of mucilaKe for a week and sometimes not more 
than three days. The value of senega as an emulsifying 
agent, he considered, had been much overrated, although 
convenient for rapid emulsifying ; but, in his experience, 
the emulsion thus made would not keep even an hour. 
Quillaia. as far as he was aware, was not used to any ex- 
tent in English pharmacy, although it had found much 
favor in America. 

Mr. H. Collier (Guy's Hospital) thought that the name 
emulsion should be strictly confined to the minute divi- 
sion and suspension of fixed and volatile oUs, balsams, 
and oleoresins. For this purpose he knew of nothing so 
good as quillaia or senega. He exhibited an emulsion of 
mercury made eight years ago with tincture of senega, 
which he considered perfectly emulsified, for the globules 
were divided as in gray powder. Chloroform might also 
be quickly emulsified in the same manner, and. if left for 
a considerable time, would not separate. If it were 
thought necessary that an emulsifying agent should add 
viscosity, so as to keep permanently for a very great 
length of time, senega and quillaia fail. This feature, 
however, he did not consider essential, and he knew of 
many instance* where taking a viscous emulsion was 
thought to be as bad as taking the oil itself, whereas 
emulsions made with senega were very fluid and totally 
unlike the oil. Besides, the great advantage was that in- 
stant agitation would produce the emulsion, and this in 
hospital dispensing (although no pains were spared when 
necessary) was of great importance. He firmly maintained 
the exceptional value of senega, although willing to ad- 
mit its deficiency in adding viscosity and permanency.— 
Phartn. Journ. 



Camille-Jean-Mano Mehu died on November 29th. in 
Paris, aged 52. Deceased was born at Dijon (C6te d'Or). 
in Burgundy, and graduated as pharmacist of the first 
class in 1862, at the Paris College, and in 1865 as doctor 
of medicine at the Paris Faculty. In 1862. he was ap- 
pointed the pharmacist- in-chief to the Necker Hospital, 
a poet he filled for some nineteen years, when he was 
transferred, in the same capacity, to the Cbarite Hos- 
pital. Ho was, in 1880, elected a member of the Academy 
of Medicine for the section of pharmacy, and, in 1881. 
represented it. as well as the Paris Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, as their delegate to the London International Phar- 
maceutical Congress. He was an honorary member of 
many pharmaceutical societies, including those of Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, etc.. and, finally, last May he was 
elected an honorary member of the Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of Great Britain. 



NEW FORM OF PERCOLATOR. 

EG. Perry, of Birmingham, England, suggests a modi- 
• fication of the form of Dercolator, which differs from 
that directed by the U. ». Pharma- 
copoeia in two particulars — the one, and 
the most important, consisting in its 
being longer in proportion to its dia- 
meter. The U. S. P. percolator is more 
conical than Mr. Toogood's, and has a 
depth, three and a half times the dia- 
meter at the top, while Mr. Toogood's 
has a depth five times its larger dia- 
meter. This is a decided advantage 
[»), inasmuch as the higher the column 
of material und menstruum in propor- 
tion to their bulk, the more complete is 
the exhaustion with the same quantity 
of menstruum. The other difference 
between the new percolator and the 
U. S. P. one is in the construction of 
the stem. In the U. S. P. percolator, 
this is narrowest at its extremity, and 
the cork which is fitted in the neck has 
to be inserted from the inside; Mr. 
Toogood's percolator has a regular bot- 
tle neck, in which the cork can be in- 
serted in the ordinary way. This, 
though apparently a small matter, is 
a source of much comfort practically. 
The percolator is made in the following 
si«ee: 12 oz., 25 oz., 66 oz., 100 
and Drugq. 
r British 




ox., and 160 oz.—Chem. 




ceded him by three or lour years nnd percolators of this 
form being made already by Whitall, Tatum & Co.— 
En. Am. Druggist.] 

A NEW EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

OFoiroter recommends the form of apparatus devised 
• by him and here illustrated. It consists of four 
parte : 

1. A receiver of the form A, in which the solution of 
the dissolved matter is finally freed from 
j*"! the volatile solvent by heat. 

J-v 8. A tube B. about 3 Cm. wide, and 19 

I Cm. long to the contracted portion. The 

latter is carefully ground so as to fit air- 
tight into tho neck of the receiver A. 

3. The extraction tube proper. This 
is about 22 Mm. wide, and 150 Mm. long 

The Utter ia 



to the contracted 
long enough to reach down into the re- 
ceiver A. and is obliquely cut off at the 
end. It fits quite loosely into the tube B, 
and its exterior is provided with some 
knob-like projections to permit the free 
passage upwards of the vapors of the 
volatile solvent. This tube is charged 
with the material to be extracted, which 
is confined in it by means of two loose 
tampons of perfectly purified cotton, at 
the bottom and at the top of the con- 
tents. 

4. The condenser D, of the form shown 
in the cut. It is made entirely of glass, 
and ground at its lower part so aB to fit 
air-tight into the mouth of the tube fl. 

The use of the apparatus is easily intel- 
ligible without further details. — After 
ZeiUch. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 30. 



Practical Hints about Aluminium. 

Axumixium is at the present time made 
k in Buch quantities, anu so cheap that its 
tochuical use will become greatly ex- 
tended. It has, however, some peculiar- 
ities which must be known or understood to render experi- 
ment with it, or its practical use, successful. 

When aluminium is to be melted, to make a casting, for 
instance, this must not be done in clay crucibles, since it 
reduces the silica contained therein to silicium, whereby 
it becomes gray and brittle. It must be melted in lime 
crucibles ; or if clay crucibles are used, they must be 
lined with carbon, or, well-ignited cryolite. Graphitecru- 
cibles, however, are the best. 

A good solder for aluminium is made by melting to- 
gether 5 parts of sine, 2 parts of tin, and 1 part of lead, 
and rolling this out into thin sheets. The aluminium sur- 
face to be soldered must be scraped clear of all oxide, and 
coated with paraffin. A piece of the solder is then placed 
upon each portion and heated. This causes the paraffin to 
melt ; on further heating, the solder melts and unites 
with the aluminium. The two surfaces thus coated are 
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Utilisation of Waato Products. ♦ 

Mr. Alfred H. Allen, the President of tbe Society of 
Public Aii.i1.vhCm, of England, lately delivered the follow- 
ing interesting address upon a very practical subject: 

Dirt has been cleverly defined as "• matter in the wrong 
place." Similarly, we may define waste as "a valuable 
pro lu-t, the use of which remains unknown." 

In almost all manufactures we find the production of 
the primary article attended with the formation of one or 
more secondary products which it is the natural aim of the 
technologist t:> utilize. Thus, in the manufacture of iron 
from the ore, we get slag and combustible gases as sec- 
ondary products. 

Sometimes the secondary product Itecomes, through a 
change in commercial conditions, the primary aim of the 
manufacturer, the article for which the product was first 
conducted occupying the second place. A remarkable 
instance of this occurs in the manufacture of soda by the 
Ijeblanc process. The first stage in its manufacture con- 
sists in treating common salt with sulphuric acid. There 
is thus obtained sulphate of soda, which is tbe primary 
product, and is ultimately converted into the more ser- 
viceable forms of caustic soda and carbonate of soda, 
while, at thesamotimo, there is produced a large quantity 
of hydrochloric acid in the form of gas. This, formerly, 
had but a limited application, and was allowed to escape 
in the neighborhood of the alkali works, many of which 
were situated at St. Helen's and Widnes in Lancashire, 
with the result that the vegetation for miles round suf- 
fered most severely. Under the first Alkali Act, manu- 
facturers were compelled to condense 95 per e e nt of this 
hydrochloric acid. This, at first, was regarded as prac- 
tically an impossible feat, but it was found by passing 
the gas up a tower filled with coke, down which a stream 
of water was allowed to trickle, that condensation could 
be readily effected. Alkali inspectors were appointed to 
see that the Act was properly carried out. and the ar- 
rangements soon became so perfect that, instend'of merely 
complying with the Act. and condensing 95 per cent of 
the acid gas, the condensation of 99 per cent beenmooom- 
mou. It became necessary, however, Co find some outlet 
for the liquid hydrochloric acid which was produced by 
the condensation, and this soon becamo utilized for the 
production of chlorine, which itself was absorbed by 
slaked lime to form the ordinary chloride of lime or 
bleaching powder. The manufacture of chlorine from 
hydrochloric acid was conducted by heating the latter 
with a mineral known as black oxide of manganese, nn 
article which is familiar to Sheffield steel-melters. The 
secondary product of the reaction was a very acid liquid 
containing chloride of manganese, which, from its cor- 
rosive character, proved very objectionable when run 
into drains or rivers. By the genius and industry of the 
late Mr. Walter Weldon, the manganese in this secondary 
product was recovered, and a perfectly neutral and harm- 
less effluent produced. The result was an enormous sav- 
ing in the cost of producing chlorine, and a consequent 
impetus to the manufacture of chloride of lime, which is 
emoloyed in very larsre quantities, not merely as a dis- 
infectant, but for bleaching cotton and linen; its manu- 
facture is, in fact, at the present time, one of the great 
industries of the country. Meanwhile, the sulphate of 
soda, which I have already referred to as tho primary 
object of the treatment of common salt with sulphuric 
acid, has become of less value than formerly, owing to 
the competition of the so-called "ammonia process" of 
manufacturing soda carried out at the works of Messrs. 
Brunnor. Mond & Co., at Northwich. This process runs 
the Leblanc method of soda manufacture so hard that 
the latt'T nnv now be said to be struggling for its exist- 
ence, and the profit on the manufacture of soda by it has 
practically disanpeared. But the ammonia proces« does 
not result in the production of hydrochloric acid, nor 
consequently of chlorine or chloride of lime, and as chlo- 
ride of lime is required in such enormous quantities, it 
has become tho primary object of the alkali manufac- 
turer, who may now with greater propriety be called nn 
a"i l manufacturer," his principal raw product being 
the hydrochloric acid which he used to send up his chim- 
ney-stacks because he thought it too much trouble and 
too expensive to condense it. 

The utilization of the waste products from the manu- 
facture of coil-gas is one of the most curious chapters in 
th« historv of chemistry. Thus, when eon I is distilled 
there are obtained, as primary product", illuminating gns. 
coke, tar, and ammoninc.il liquor. Tbe quality of these 
pr iduets largely depends on the temperature and other 
conditions under which the distillation is conducted. 
Thus, when coal is distilled primnrily for the purpose of 
pro lucing-illuminiting<v»s, as in our ordinary gas-works, 
th > coke is of inferior quality, while th" tar is superior. 
For minv vears it wisn matter of regret with technolo- 
gists that no successful attempts had heen made to utilize 
the wast" gas and tar produced when coke was the pri- 
mary object of the manufacture, as in coke-ovens. Now. 
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however, this is successfully done, but the tar produced 
varies greatly in character, according to the special kind 
of coke-oven, that from the Simon-Carve ovens being 
very similar to ordinary gas-works tar, while that trom 
the Jameson nnd other coke ovens is of very little v„luc. 

Every one is familiar with the general tact that gas- 
works tar is now the raw material from which counties 
products nr<< obtained, remarkable lor their color, their 
medicinal value, and other useful application*. These 
products have been actually created by the chemist. 
Many of them have no existence in the animal or vege- 
table world, while others which have a natural existence, 
as, for instance, benzoic acid in gum-benzoin, can now be 
produced from coal-tar by synthetical means at a mere 
fraction of the cost of the natural product. The same 
thing is true of alizarin, which is the basis of the eo- 
called Turkey-red dye. so familiar to all of us. The pro- 
duction of alizarin from coal-tar has resulted in the en- 
tire abandonment of the cultivation of madder, the 
natural source of alizarin, and the same may any month 
happen to the culture of indigo, a coloring matter which 
can now be produced in a state of purity from coal-tar, 
but not. so far, at a price which will enaule it to compete 
successfully with the nntural product, For some pur- 
poses, however, the artificial indigo is found more con- 
venient, and hence already receives a somewhat limited 
application. 

Similarly, there have been recently made from coal- 
tar a number of bodies remarkable for Cheir antipyretic 
and antifebrile characters, nnd more than one of the ac- 
tive principles of plants known as alkaloids have been 
synthetically prepared; in fact, the artificial production 
of quinino itself from coal-tar may now be regarded as 
fairly within the range of practical possibilities. The 
cochineal industry is another which is threatened with 
extinction by the production of the azo-scarlets from 
coal-tar, though these bodies are very different chemi- 
cally from the coloring matter of the cochineal insect. 

The production from coal-tar of the intensely sweet 
substance called saccharin is another instance of the 
creation of a new product likely to have un extensive 
practical application, and that in coses in which sugar is 
unsuitable. 

There is a curious mistake which has occurred bo fre- 
quently when non-scientific persons have been in conver- 
sation with me that I feel it will not bo out of place to 
refer to it on this occasion. ConCinually we have the 
iridescence observed on a pool of water where tar has 
been spilt regarded as a practical illustration of the exist- 
ence of brilliant coloring matters, and people seem to 
think that these exist ready-formed in Che Car. Of course 
the iridescence in question is purely an optical effect, due 
to the same cause as the brilliant hues of the soap-bubble, 
and can be produced by any film which is sufficiently 
thin. A drop of colorless oil of turpentine on the surface 
of a dinner plate of inky water will show the colors as 
brilliantly as the soap-bubble or the pool of tarry water. 

As a matter of fact, all the known constituents of coal- 
tar, with very few exceptions, are colorless btalies. The 
black color itself is probably due to freecarlstn. and when 
tho tar is distilled the fresh distillates have but little 
color. It is true that cot tain fractions are known as 
" red oils " and "green oils," but a little coloring matter 
goes a long way in such cases. 

It is as much a mistake to suppose that the aniline 
dyes and other colored substances derivable from coal- 
tar exist ready-formed in the crude material, as it would 
bo to look for "ready-made cakes of scouted toilet soap in 
u cocoanut or n live sheep. 

People often are inclined Co ridicule the long names 
given by chemists to the products of the laboratory, but 
in defence it must Im> remembered that these products of 
organic synthesis are so numerous that casual names 
would be perfectly useless, and hence names which to 
any competent chemist are descriptive of their nature, 
origin, and general properties, an 1 absolute nec< tsities. 
The scientific name of a synthetic organic substance may 
bo compared to a placard bearing the full name of a man", 
together with his occupation and address, his tides of 
honor, and very often whether he is strong in his attach- 
ments, is right or left handed, and looks with both eyes 
in the same direction, to say nothing of giving the names 
and occupations of bis parents and ancestors, and the 
number, ages, and dispositions of his children. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the full systematic names of 
mnnv chemical substances are capable of affording to the 
chemist, conversant with that particular branch of the 
subject, an amount of information comparable with the 
case just supposed. 

To take a simple example of a not very complex kind, 
there is a certain artificial coloring matter commercially 
called " Helinnthin." It dyes silk n fiery orange hue, 
and is used by chemists in place of litmus to indicate the 
point of neutrality. The trade name of helianthin or 
" Orange III.," indicates nothing of the nature of the sub- 
stance, though otherwise convenient. Now the sys- 
tematic chemical name of this body is ammonium di- 
methvlamidoazobepzeuenilphonnte. 

This name, which at first strikes one as ludicrously 
long, is r >ally descriptive of the nature and origin of the 
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substance. Thus, expressing the elements carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur by their initial 
letters, we tind that the name ol the substance indicates 
it t« have the following descent. 

The name benzene is applied by chemists to a hydio 
carbon composed of six atoms of carbon and six of hydro- 
gen, expressed by the formula, C.H. or C.H..H. 

Azobenzeiie signifies benzene in which one atom of 
hydrogen has been replaced by nitrogen (azote) thiiB; — 
C.H..N. or preferably doubled, L'.H..N' :N.C.H.. 

Amidonzol>cnzcnc will be azolxmzene in which one 
atom of hydrogen is replaced by the group NHi, called 
ainidogen. Methylamidoazobenzene will l>e a body in 
which one of the hydrogen atoms of the amidogen arc 
replaced by the group methyl, CHi, and the dimethyl 
derivative one in which both such hydrogen atoms are 
re>daceJ. A sulphonic acid is a body in which the group 
SO,H replaces a hydrogen atom, nnd a sulphonato isa salt 
of such acid. Ammonium salts contain the compound 
group, NIL, which plavs the part of a metal and hence can 
replace hydrogen in an acid Now. with this general ex 
planation it becomes easy to trace from its name the 
genealogical descent of ammonium dimethylamidoazo 
benzenesulphonate, thus :— 



1. Benzene C.H..H 

2. Azobenzene C'.H..N:N.(\H i . 

3. Amidoazohenzene C.H..N:N.C«H..N j J] 

4 " D Se la,nid01,I,, ' CH..N:S.f.H..N|gg; 
5. Dimethylamidoazo- r „ . , nn 

benzeneRiilphonic so.IJ } N:N C ' ,, ' N { CH, 



6. Atutnoniuni diniethl- n u , . 

anii.loszobenzenesul- s o /mii - N:N.C,H,.N j ~jV 
phnnate. p>u»<«ii,|) ( 

By adding up the various atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
etc., in the substance it will be found that the empirical 
formula of heliunthin isC:.H,»N.OiS. But such a formula 
gives comparatively little information as to the nature of 
the substance. In fact, the empirical and constitutional 
formula? are related to each other in much the same 
manner as are the commercial and systematic names of 
the substance. 

Having the systematic name of the substance, and 
being thus able to plan out its constitutional formula, a 
chemist will find it a comparatively easy matter to de- 
vise methods for it« formation : but without a knowledge 
of the constitution of a substance, be will be working in 
the dark, and will have but little chance of success. 
That is ju-tt the present |H>sitiou of the chemist with 
respect to albumin and and several allied bodies, which, 
in addition, are very difficult to purify, and have em- 
pirical formula' of extreme complexity. It is evidently 
by studying the products of decomposition of a body 
that we can best attain such a knowledge of its constitu- 
tion as will enable us successfully to essay its syn- 
thesis, as has been done with alizarin, indigo, salicylic 
and benzoic acids, oil of bitter almonds, and many other 
substances. 

AW APPARATUS FOR PREPARING SULPHUR- 
OUS, CARBONIC, AND PHOSPHORIC 
ANHYDRIDES. 



II. * 



N. VVakRKS deseril* 



[Kiratus here illustrated 



being very suitable for the preparation of an- 
hydrous sulphurous, carbonic, and phosphoric acids. 

It consists of a glass vessel A, provided with !! tubu- 
lurcs. otherwise resembling a large Woiilff's bottle, the 
large tube B being provided with a stopper for the pur- 
pose of introducing fresh material from time to time in'o 
the small dish C. D is a t.:be conveying a current of air 
to support the consumption of the combustible material, 
and the generated gas is carried off by the tube E to the 
ve««e| intended 1 to receive it. 

Supposing the apparatus is to be used for making an 
hydrous sulphurous acid. A piece of sulphur having 
been dropped down the central tube, it is ignited by 
touching it with a red heit wire, and the stopper of the 
central tube is then inserted. A slight blast of air is 
maintained by means of bellows, connected with D. until 
the whole of the sulphur is thoroughly kindled, when n 
somewhat more powerful blast may be applied. When 
the apparatus is in full working order, from t wo to thn e 
poinds of carbonate of sodium may be converted into 
sulphite of sodium in less than half an hour, or several 
gallons of v.-ater may be saturated. 

The author states that, by connecting the apraratct 
with a powerful refrigerator, a large quantity of liquid 
SO, h is been obtained by him in a short time. 

He also states that it will be found advantageous dur- 
ing the preparation of sulphurous anhydrideto introduce 
n layer of water, about one inch in depth, into the gen- 
erating vessel. [The cut shows the capsule V sufficiently 
elevated over the bottom to prevent its coming in actual 



contact with the water. If the capsule is of iron, such 
contact would, probably, be immaterial, j 
Carbonic and phosphoric anhydrides may also be gen- 
■iparalus, by introducing slight modiuca- 



crated in this ai 



tions. but in the case of phosphorus, the air must be al- 
lowed to enter only gently, since a rapid current would 
invariably cause the fracture of the vessel.— After C/iem. 
Aeir«, December 9th, lt*7. 



A FP ARATUS FOR DISTILLATION UNDER 



I"Vistiiaatio.v under reduced pressure is an operation 
*-J frequently employed in the chemical laboratory 
and in manufacturing establishments in operations on 
the large scale. But it will, no doubt, also become mure 
generally used iu the laboratory of the pharmacist, as it 
involves but litt'e additional trouble or expense, and. 
moreover, permits a much larger amount of work to bo 
done in a less time, aud at a considerably lower tempera- 
ture than when the usual plan of distillation is followed. 

"Diminished pressure. 'of course, implies the use of 
some method by which air or vapor is exhausted. This 
may be accomplished either by an aspirator, or by means 
of one of the well-known filter pumps. The latter need 
only be connected, by means of suitable tubing, with the 
receiver, while the latter is connected air-tight with the 
condenser. If the receiver has a faucet or other arrange- 
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meut which permits its being occasionally emptied, it is 
unnecessary to disconnect any of the fittings. Other- 
wise, this is indispensable. 

A very useful attachment to the end of the condenser, 
which permits the use of a separate and easily detachable 
receiver, has been devised by Prof. L. Meyer, primarily 
for another purpose. 

It consists of t he glass vessel F. which is fitted to the 
end of the condenser by means of the nek ^4. Into its 
neck is fitted a glass tube C. passing through a soft cork, 
and just tight enough to permit the tulte being raised or 
lowered without causing leakage. The lower end of the 
tube is ground so as to fit into the inner constriction of 
the neck. The outer surface of the neck H is also ground 
so as to fit air-tight into a series of interchangeable re- 
ceivers. Both tubulures E and E are connected with 
the air-pump. 

When the distillation is started, nnd the condenser, 
the vessel /•', and the receiver are connected, the air or 
filter-pump is started, the tul>e C being drawn up far 
enough to permit the condensed liquid flowing at once 
into the receiver. When this is full, the till*- (' is pushed 
down, and whatever condensed liquid passes over now, 
collects in the vessel F. Meanwhile a new receiver is at- 
tached, and after a few minutes, when the air has been 
exhausted from it through the tul>e C, the latter is again 
raised, when the liquid already collected in F. and any 
that will subsequently pass over, will (low into the new 
receiver. The snnie manipulation may be repeated as 
often as necessary. - After Zt>U.«ch.f. InMruminltuhumle 
ISM7. 4W. 

Co-oporation among Swiss Pharmacists. — A number of 
pharmacists in Geneva have formed an association for 
the purchase of drugs in a wholesale way. and the com- 
mon manufacture of pharmaceutical preparations, with 
a view of being better able to meet the increasingly 
severe competition to which they are subjected. The as- 
sociation further proposes to compete for the supply of 
medi' ines to friendly sat ieties, charitable institutions 
hospitals, the military and police department*, and other 
public bodies, at specially reduced prices. Ten Geneva 
pharmacists have so far joined the association. 

Flexible Mucilage. -To gn parts of alcohol acM 1 part 
fif salicylic acid. .'4 parts of soft soap, and .'I parts of 
glvceriii. Shake well, nnd then add a mucilage mno'e of 
1>:t parts of gum nrabic and 1H0 parts of water. This is 
said to keep well, and to be thoroughly elastic. 
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Fluosilicate of Sodium as a Disinfectant. 

Mr. E. Davies lately read before the Liverpool Chemists' 
Association a paper containing the following statement**: 

The element, silicon, is in the mineral kingdom what 
carbon is in the organic. Being a tetrad and being able 
to join itself to other atoms of silicon, it can form com- 
pounds of great complexity ; its oxide, silica, one of the 
most abundant minerals, is the anhydride of two acids, 
ortho- and metasilicic acids. Neither of these acids can 
lie obtained pure, owing to the readiness with which each 
loses water, out the metasilicic is the more definite of the 
two. Its formula is HiSiO», and if for the dyad, oxygen, 
we substitute the monad, fluorine, we get fluosilicic acid, 
H.SiF.. 

This acid may be obtained by heating together silica, 
fluorspar, and sulphuric acid, and passing the tetrafluoride 
of silicon into water, when we get both fluosilicic and 
metasilicic acids. 3SiF 4 + 3H.0 = H,3iO. + 2H,SiF.. 
If the fluosilicic acid is then neutralised with sodium car- 
bonate, if the acid is strong, most of the fluosilicate of 
sodium separates in minute crystals, which may be Al- 
tered off and dried. 

Sodium fluosilicate is only slightly soluble in water, 1 
part dissolving in 150 parts of water. Tho solution has a 
saline, not unpleasant taste ; it is powerfully antiseptic 
and disinfectant. Meat immersed in a saturated solution 
of it remained perfectly sweet after four days at a tem- 
perature of 25° C., whilst similar meat in distilled water 
was disgustingly putrescent and swarmed with bacteria ; 
no living organism was visible in the fluosilicate. Urine 
was also preserved for a similar time by the addition of 
one-fourth of its bulk of the solution. 

As a disinfectant, its effects was shown by the addition 
of one-fourth of the bulk of tho water from the putrescent 
meat above mentioned, from which it removed all un- 
pleasant odor and destroyed the living organisms. It is 
stated to be innocuous to health, and it is therefore a valu- 
able addition to the list of antiseptics and disinfectant*. 

Mr. W. Thomson, of the Royal Institution Laboratory, 
Manchester, U the discoverer of the properties of this 
substance, and has patented it under the name of salufer. 
— Pharm. Journal a tut Trann. 



Varieties of Albumen in Urine. . 

The forms of 'albumen met with in urine are: 

(1). Serum Albumin, a substance which, according to 
Hammersten, constitutes 4.516 per cent of the blood 
serum. It is almost constantly present in urine which con- 
tains any variety of albumen. Although a less diffusible 
body than serum globulin it is capable of passing through 
membrane. — (2). Scrum Globulin or Paraglobulin, the 
globulin of the blood serum, of which it constitutes 3.10:5 
per cent. It is met with in almost all albuminous urine*, 
its proportion to the scrum albumen varying in different 
instances.— <3i. Peptone, a product of gastric and pan- 
creatic digestion of albuminous substances, also occur- 
ring in the process of transformation of tissues and of 
inflammatory effusions. It is a readilv diffusible sub- 
stance, occasionally met with in the urine in association 
with or apart from serum albumen.— (i). Projtejytone, or 
Parapeptone, or Hemialbutnose. a substance or group of 
substances intermediate between albumen anil jteptone, 
constituting a stage or stages of transformation from the 
one to the othvr. It is highly diffusible, and is occasion- 
ally met with in the urine under conditions corre- 
K(MMiding to those under which peptone occurs.— (5). Acid 
Albumen, or Syntonin, one of the derived proteids ob- 
tained bv the action of acids upon albumen. It is easily 
p \)ducod artificially by the addition of acid to albumin- 
ous urine, but may occur na:drally in certain cases.— 
(6). Alkali Albumen, another derived proteid, produced 
by the action of alkalies upon albumen. It is readily 
produced artificially, but is also found naturally in the 
urine.— (7). Hamoglobin, the combination of luematin 
and globulin naturally existing in the red corpuscles of 
the blood. It sometimes appears in the urine, particu- 
larly in cases of hematuria and hemoglobinuria, also in 
certain septic conditions, and after inhalation of arseni- 
u retted hydrogen, transfusion of blood, and otherwise. — 
0*1. Fibrin, a proteid substance which does not normally 
exist as such in the blood. It is met with in tho urine in 
hematuria, in some cases of chyluria, and in certain 
varieties of renal casts.— (9). Mucin, the chief constitu- 
ent of mucus, is a derived proteid substance. It fre- 
quently become* superadded to the urine after secretion, 
and may be derived from any part of the urinary tract. 
10). Lardacein, Wajcy or Amyloid Material, familiarly 
known as a pathological substance within the body, is 
said to be occasionally demonstrable in renal casts. 

Of these ten varieties tho lust four are of little practical 
importance — mucin alone being indeed worthy ef special 
comment, and that mainly because of the difficulties 
which its presence raises in regard to tho reliability of 
certain tests for serum albumen. 

Tho following are the tests for the albumens, put in 
tabular form. 




— The Analyst. 



Synthesis of a Sugar. 

The announcement from Wiirzburg that Professor 
Fischer aud Herr Tafel have succeeded in preparing 
artificially a compound possessing the properties and 
having the composition of a true sugar— in fact, differ- 
ing from glucose chiefly, if not entirely, in its behavior 
towards polarized light — marks another important ad- 
vance in the progress of organic chemistry. This syn- 
thesis is the outcome of a long series of researches which 
have been laid before the Berlin Chemical Society, and 
recorded in the Berichte. but its attainment probably 
first came within the range of perceptible possibilities 
during an investigation of the conditions attending tho 
oxidation of polyatomic alcohols. Previously to this 
subject being taken up by Messrs. Fischer and Tafel. the 
products obtained as the result of such oxidation had 
with one exception, been acids, the probability being 
that the aldehydes or ketones first formed escaped ob- 
servation through lack of suitable methods for their 
separation. The exception, mannite, yielded to (ioiup- 
Besanez a sugar that was named nmnnitose. but which 
has since been proved, by its behavior towards phenyl- 
hydrazin, to be identical with larvulose. In consequence 
of this result. Messrs. Fischer and Tafel experimented 
upon other polyatomic alcohols; glycerin, erythrite, and 
dulcite being oxidized with nitric acid, and phenylhy- 
drazin being used for the detection of the aldehyde or 
ketone. This was an application of an observation made 
previously by Professor Fischer, that the varieties of 
sugar which reduce alkaline copper solution form, with 
phenylhydrazin. crystalline compounds difficultly solu- 
ble in water and therefore easily isolated. The manner 
of formation of these compounds is represented by the 
following equation : 

C.H„0, + 2(\H..K,H, = C,.H„N.O, + 2H.0 + 2H. 

Koch of the three products of oxidation mentioned 
yielded a hydrazin derivative which corresponded in 
composition, manner of formation, and projiorties, to 
compounds of phenylhydrazin with sugars. Glycerin, 
especially, yielded a beautiful crystalline product, hav- 
ing the composition CiJLrN.O, which 'seemed to have 
been formed, in all probability, from glycerin aldehvde 
(CH.OH.CHOH.COH) or the isomeric ketone fCH.OH.- 
eO.CILOHi, though it was not possible to isolate the 
aldehyde. It may l»e convenient to mention here that 
the term " phenylglycerosazon " has been applied to the 
glycerin derivative, the term being modified when ap- 
plied specially to other derivatives, so as to indicate the 
origin of the compound. 

In order to study more closely the origin of this gly- 
cerin compound, it was determined to attempt to prepare 
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glycerin aldehyde another way. To effect this, acrolein 
was treated with bromine to form bibromacrolein, which 
wan found to he easily attacked by baryta water, with 
the result that the bromine was replaced by hydroxyl 
radicals, the product being a very soluble substance 
that energetically reduced Fehlings solution, and pos- 
seted all the properties of an aide h yd alcohol. It hav 
ing been sus]>ected that a sugar might he formed in this 
way, a preliminary attempt was made to isolate such a 
product, if it existed, by nutans of phenylhydrazin, and 
this was so far succetaslul that a substance of the osazon 
class was obtained, having the composition CVHuNiO., 
and scarcely distinguishable from phenylglueosczon, ihc 
compound formed by glucose with the same reagent, ex- 
cept in being optically inactive. This result, at leust. 
lett little duubt that a sugar had been formed from the 
bibromacrolein under the influence of the baryta, and 
probably according to the following equation : 

2C»H«Br,0 + 2Ba(OH), = C,U„0. + 2BaBr,. 

The next difficulty, therefore, to bo overcome was to re- 
generate the sugar from the hydrazin compound, to 
which the name l> phenylacrosazon " has been given to 
indicate its origin trum acrolein. It was then tound, in 
the course of purifying the substance resulting from the 
combination of phenylhydrazin with the products of the 
decomposition ot bibromacrolein, that two isomeric com- 
pounds were present, one of them insoluble in ether, the 
other soluble in the presence of resinous impurities, but 
nearly insoluble when pure, and these were designated 
respectively a-pheoylacrosazon and /J-phenylacrosazon. 
Some of the a-phenylacrosazon, which was the prepon- 
derant constituent, was submitted to the action ot re- 
ducing agents, resulting in the formation of a base 
which, when analyzed as an oxalate, gave figures corre- 
sponding to the formula (C.H„NO.,i.UH,0.. This base 
gave all the reactions of glucosamine; it reduced Feh- 
liug's solution vigorously when warmed, but it was 
optically inactive. The neutral oxalate dissolved in ice- 
cold water was then treated with a calculated quantity 
of sodium nitrite and a little oxalic acid, which caused 
the evolution of all the nitrogen from the base. After 
this reaction had finished, the liquid was exactly neutral- 
ized with soda solution, evaporated in a vacuum, and 
the residue extracted with alcohol; which left upon eva- 
poration a sugar in the form of a light brown syrup, free 
from nitrogen or ash, having a sweet taste, reducing 
Fehling's solution very strongly, and combining with 
phenylhydrazin to reproduce pnenylacrowazon. It has 
not yet been ascertained with certaiuty whether it is fer- 
mentable. In fact, the only point of difference yet ob- 
served between it and a natural sugar is that it is per- 
fectly inactive towards polarized light. — Pharm. Jour, 
and Tran*. 

Commercial Cocaine. 

Thb editor of the Chemist and Druggist makes the fol- 
lowing statement in one of the recent issues : 

" There recently came under our notice a case in which 
a chemist had reported to a manufacturer that the cocaine 
hydrochlorate made by the latter was impure. The 
manufacturer averred, however, that the hydrochlorate 
conformed to Maclagan'a test, giving a 4 perfectly clear 
solution with ammonia,' and this be took as a proof that 
the salt was free from amorphous alkaloid. Our atten- 
tion was called to the matter, and we find that another 
manufacturer in Germany has reproduced the test in the 
following form : 

To 0. 1 gramme hydrochlorate of cocaine, dissolved 
in 100 grammes of distilled water, .1 drops of liquor am- 
monia Ph. B. are added. The solution should remain 
perfectly bright. (McLagan s [sic) test.) - 

" There is no mention here, it will be seen, of the sepa- 
ration of cocaine hydrate, on the addition of ammonia, 
and it is rather a strange fact that, on testing the produc t 
of this manufacturer, we find it not to conform with his 
own test, but to the original one. We have tested otl er 
samples, and find that two of German origin quite re- 
sponded to tho modified test above quoted, affording no 
precipitate, one of them only giving a faint milkinesx. 
Three other specimens gave immediate precipitates with 
ammonia, which in a few seconds became crystalline, and. 
on subsiding, left the supernatant solution clear. These 
were therefore pure : the first two were not ; but we 
may add that when, in the latter case, the volume of water 
was considerably decreased, a precipitate of an amor- 
phous character was afforded. It is perfectly obvious 
that some manufacturers are working up to what they 
consider a standard of purity, which is really one of im- 
purity. The result is that they produced a cocaine hy- 
drochlorate which is very bulky, is in the form of mica- 
ceous scaly crystals, and dissolves readily in water. The 
pure hydrrtchlorate is much heavier and dissolve* more 
slowly." 

• 

Urinal CakOB.— These are much used for the disinfec- 
tion of urinals. One form of these is made by fusing to- 
gether sulphates of copper, iron, zinc, alum, and soda, 
and moulding into cakes. 
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A SIMPLE FILTER PUMP. 

Vvkry simple and efficient filter pump may bo made 
as follows: Select a piece of stout glass tube, 3 
inches long, and < inch bore; fit thiB with corks, one 
with two holes, and the other with one hole. Then take 
three pieces of ordinary glass tubing inch bore, and 
draw two of them out us shown in the left-hand figure, cut 
the one at a. and the other at 6 ,• bend the third piece at 
an angle of 90 . Insert the tube xa. and the bent piece 
through one cork, and jc b through the other, s<> that irn 
will project inside of x b. Attach x a to a water-supply. 
On allowing water to run through the apimratus, a 
vacuum will be produced in the tube A', and, if con- 
nected as shown in the cut, filtering will proceed ra- 
pidly. The apparatus gives a vacuum of 28.5 inches of 
mercury.— Robert Law, in Chem. News, December 9th, 
1887. 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING LIQUID AND 
SOLIDIFIED CONSTITUENTS, BY MEANS 
OF COLD. 

Ik the course of an investigation on certain organic eom- 
poundBof antimony, A. Michaelis and U. Genzken en- 
countered the problem how to separate a liquid mixture, 
consisting of two BubstanccB, one of which is solid, the 
other liquid at ordinary temperatures, into its two com- 
ponent portions. Mere cooling and pouring off the liquid 
portion, even when several times repeated, was insuffi- 
cient, in the special case under consideration, to accom- 
plish the object. 

Success was finally attained by using the apparatus here 
described, which has some resemblance to that proposed 
some sixteen years ago by Koerner and Louguinine," but 
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which tho authors have considerably improved. This 
apparatus is likely to be serviceable for the preparation 
of many other substances, requiring separation from ac- 
companying liquids. [Note by Etl. Am. Dr.— It seems to 
Ikj specially UBeful for the separation of solid stearoptens 
from volatile oils, or of the more solid fatty acids from 
the more liquid ones, etc., etc. The authors' had no occa- 
sion to use a large apparatus. We Bhall give the measure- 
ments just as they are in the original paper. For practi- 
cal or manufacturing purposes, of course, the dimensions 
may l>c correspondingly increased.] 

A is a glass-Dottle without bottom, about 10 inches high 
and 5 inches in diameter. The neck of this bottle carries 
a perforated rubber-stopper, through which a small leaden 
tube / passes, which is connected, by a funnel-shaped 
piece, with the cylinder B constructed of tinned iron. ThiB 
cylinder has a diameter of about 3 inches. It is open at 
the top, and is adjusted at such a height that its rim is at 
the same level with tho rim of the bottle. E is a tinned 
iron ring, projecting beyond the rim of the bottle, and in- 
tended to keep the open space between cylinder and bottle 
snugly covered. The cylinder has a perforated bottom or 
diaphragm at the bottom, immediately over the conical 
attachment. 

C is an additional perforated, but loose bottom which 
may be lifted out or let down by means of two wires with 
handles (rf d) attacked. 

D is a water-tight cylinder of tinned iron, 2J inches in 
diameter, aliout C inches high, and provided with a handle 
and a well-fitting lid. 

tleba '* fW ' r * mem ° f * UOW CO O BTOR1A 
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The leaden tube /is connected, with interposition of a 
glass stop cock, with one neck of a Woulff's bottle, 
while the other neck is connected with an aspirator, or 
pump. 

The manner of using the apparatus is as follows: 
A freezing mixture is prepared by mixing comminuted 
ice and Halt (which easily accomplishes a fall of tempera- 
ture as low as — 15 C. (3" F.), and the space between the 
bottle .1 and the cylinder B completely filled with it. 'I he 
ring E is now put on. and the diaphragm C let down to 
the bottom of the cylinder. The stop cock below / having 
beeu closed, enough of the liquid which is to be operated 
upon is poured into the inner cylinder to fid it about 
three quarters full. Next the cylinder A previously also 
filled with the above mentioned freezing mixture, is cauti- 
ously let down into the apparatus, so as to just dip into 
the liquid, and the whole arrangement then left, to 
itself for a time, in a room which should be as cold us 
possible. 

In the special case for which the authors employed the 
apparatus, half an hour was sufficient to accomplish the 
purpose. It had then become a pasty mass. The time re- 
quired, and the condition of the mass, uuderother circum- 
stances, will of course vary considerably, but no difficulty 
will In> encountered in adjusting the process for any spe- 
cial purpose. 

When the crystallization or solidification of the solid 
constituent appeal^ to have proceeded as far as possible, 
the stop-cock is opened, and the mass compressed, first 
gently, then more strongly, by the cylinder D being 
slowly pushed down. At the same time, the aspirator or 

fmrup. connected with g, is started, so as to withdraw the 
iquid portion as rapidly as possible. When this is nc- 
compli-ihcd, the cylinder D is withdrawn, and the solidi- 
fied content* removed bv lifting out the extra diaphragm 

[This process may, of course, be repeated once or more 
times, when the object is to obtniu as much as possible of 
the liquid and of the solid constituent separately. In the 
experiment conducted by the authors, the main object 
was to obtain a certain quantity of the solid constituent. 
No attempt was, therelore, made to deprive the liquid 
nortion of the small quantity of solid still retained in so- 
lution.] 

The last adhering traces of the liquid portion may, in 
most cases, proiwibiy be removed in the manner described 
by the authors, namely, packing the solidified mass be- 
tween layers of blotting paper and subjecting it to strong 
pressure. The attempt to separate the solid frcm the 
liquid portion by pressure, while all or nearly all the 
liquid is still present, usually results in failure, since most 
or all of the solid matter will re-dissolve. But when only 
traces of the liquid accompany the solid, the loss of the 
I itter. upon pressure, is insignificant, oven when operating 
at the ordinary indoor temperature.— After . Liebiy's 
Annal., 242, 16 4. 




W.M. DuncaS, in a paper published by the Pharm. Jour, 
nnd Trnnx.. says that his attention having been drawn by 
a friend to the fact that, when glycerin is added to mu- 
cilage, a jellv is formed, and asked if he could explain it. 
He is in theOiabit of using this mixture as an excipient 
for Bland's pills, and had noticed that, if it be allowed to 
stand for any time before using, the mixture thickens, a 
sort of jolly-iikobody being formed at the junction of the 
two liqui-ls. Mr. Duncan then writes: 

"Thinking that glycerin might be a precipitant of ara- 
bin. I at once jumped to th e conclusion that this was the 
explanation of the formation of the jelly, but on stirring 
together equal bulks of the two liquids in a glass measure, 
no separation of nrabin took place. On the contrary, the 
mixture remained quite bright and fluid. This agrees 
with the «thtcmeut in " Pharmneographin," ''that muci- 
lage mixes with glycerin and t hat the mixture may bo 
evaporated to a jelly without any separation." I foiinrf, 
however, that if the glycerin be first measured out, and 
the mucilage be then run on to the surface of it. care 
being taken not to mix the two liquids, in about five 
minutcsn jelly informed at the junction of tbe two, which 
slowly falls to the bottom if the measure be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for a couple of hours. The jelly, after 
being slightly washed to rid it of adhering glycerin, was 
found to be' readily soluble in water, and the solution 
gave precipitates with basic acetate of lead, alcohol, and 
ammonium oxalate. so that probably it is simply gum 
arabie. If tbe mixture be stirred, the jelly becomes re- 
disiolved and a clear solution results. This leads me to 
the following explanation of the reaction : The glycerin 
absorbs part of the water from the mucilage, and the gum. 
not having sufficient to keep it in solution, is precipitated 
in the form of a jelly. After a time, however, if the mix- 
ture be shaken, the glycerin nnd water begin to di-solvo 
the precipitated gum. and we have then n clear solution. 
I believe this explanation to be the correct one. ns I find 
that, if glycerin be first diluted with 25 percent water, 
rib reparation takes place on the addition ot the mucilage." 



French Chemists' Assistant*. 

Thk Paris correspondent of a London daily paper states 
that the Parisian jtotarda, or chemist*' assistants, are 
threatening to strike, or at leant to tako stops to protect 
themselves from what they call the " rapacity of their mas- 
ters." The disaffection among the knights of the pestle 
and mortar is attracting public attention because it is 
well-nigh unprecedented. It opens up, in fact, a vista of 
contingencies as terrible as that shadowed forth by the 
chemist who was subpeenaed in the famous case of "Bar- 
dell Kvrnuit Pickwick, 'and had left a small boy with hazy 
notions of the contents of the cabalistically marked draw- 
ers and bottles in his shop. At a recent meeting of the 
disaffected Parisian potanh, it was stated that there were 
twelve hundred slaves who were condemned to pass their 
wretched existence behind a counter making up pills nnd 
potions, or in the laiwratory preparing sy runs and purga- 
tives. They worked seventeen or eighteen Lours in sum- 
mer and sixteen in winter, and another ground of 
complaint wns that, even when there were no customers, 
they had to make believe that they were doing something 
by dusting or arranging bottles and phials. For these 
reasons the ill fated jMtfnnU are trying to form themselves 
into a syndicate; but it is extremely doubtful if they w ill 
Biicceed". even should they form such an association, in 
ameliorating their lot, which is not a happy one. These 
men are the unlucky ones of the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion, as they have no money to start in business for them- 
selves, and they are thus forever condemned to what 
they call in common with the Socialists, the "exploitation 
of the capitalists." One of the men gave a melancholy 
description of the ordinary day's work of a Parisian 
chemist's assistant. He rises at 7 o'clock, and serves the 
ordinary morning customers who come for castor oil. 
sulphate of magnesia. Iimnes. and other decoctions. At 
10 he goes to the laboratory and makes up syrups, after 
which he returns to the shop and tries to take his lunch, 
in a hole between the laboratory and the office. While 
eating he is disturbed fifty times, and when he has fin- 
ished, the hardest and most responsible work of the day 
begins. This consists in the making up of medicines from 
the doctors' prescriptions, which pour in endlessly. This 
work is done at a feverish rate, and continues up to 11 
o'clock at night, when the wearied assistant ascends five 
flights of stairs to his garret. Even when in bed he is 
doomed to hear the frequent ring of n bell which summon* 
him to the shop or laboratory in the small hours of the 
morning. To the chemists' assistants who have no money 
and no hope, this life is worse than slavery. By joining 
a syndicate they may obtain more salary, if they succeed 
in intimidating the employers, which is doubtful: but 
they can hardly expect to get more liberty or recreation, 
for even the masters themselves have to remain tied to 
their desks for long hours; the chemist who is in the 
habit of absenting himself from his place of business, or 
of spending too much time in cafes or similar places, 
being regarded by the customers as dangerous and un- 
trustworthy. — Chem. and Drnggitit. 

Loofahs. 

The loofah or towel gourd (Lvffa acgyptiaca) is in 
digenous to Egypt and Arabia, but is grown extensively 
in Western Africa nnd the West Indies. The plant, a 
cucurbitaceous one. is a climbing vine which frequently 
attains a length of thirty feet. It is chiefly remarkable 
for its ovate fleshy fruit, of which it seldom bears more 
than a dozen, varying in length from six inches to two 
feet. This fruit in the fresh state is elliptical ovate, and 
has a green epidermis marked longitudinally with black 
lines. It is the close vascular network of this fruit, freed 
from the epidermis, nulp. and seeds, which forms the 
loofah, so familiar to chemists for a dozen years or mere. 
The natives of the countries in which the towels gourds 
grow have long used them as scrubbing brushes and as 
strainers. To prepaio them for these purposes the 
epidermis is removed, and the peeled fruit then thor- 
oughly washed in water and beaten go as to remove the 
mucilaginous pulp ard the s< eds. Although hofnhs have 
long been used by natives for washing purposes, we have 
heard it said that their introduction into this country 
for similar purposes wns a mere accident. A consignment 
of them wns received here, but no one knew what they 
were for. They ultimately got into the hands of a 
merchant as payment of debt, and he more than repaid 
himself by selling them as a sponge substitute for the 
bath. When the stock was exhausted several years 
elapsed before another supply was received ; indeed, on 
tins occasion they were plated on the market as a perfect 
novelty. The loofah is imported in ti e unci. t state, our 
own wholesalers generally giving it the longitudinal in- 
cision which makes it a flat and serviceable fh sh-bmsh. 
Tbe gourd is also used for making fancy toilet articles, 
which are so highly thought of in the West Indies that a 
sample <a small basket i was scrt to the Qui on ns a Jubilee 
present, aril was shown in St. James's Palace. Recently 
the uses of he loofah have lieen greatly ex'endeel by a 
Gorman manufacturer established at Halle on the Snole. 
He makes from them loofah soles, which have to a large 
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extent replaced those made of straw and felt. The loofah 
soles warm the feet in winter and cool them in Bummer, 
keeping them constantly dry. They are extremely clastic 
and easily washed with soap and water. Saddle under- 
clotha are also made from loofahs, which have the virtue 
of preventing the animal from remaining wet under the 
saddle after sweating. But what limy be considered the 
most important application of the loofah is in the manu- 
facture of surgical bandage stuffs. Bandages made of 
this material are competing closely with the wood-wool 
kind, which were introduced some time ago: There are 
unquestionably other uses to which the loofah might be 
applied, and as enormous quantities are obtainable at a 
low rate (some bales were a year ago sold in London at 
the rate of five a penny), further applications are only a 
question of time. The seeds of the loofah contain fixed 
oil, but this in t» small quantity (2.5 per cent) to pay 
for its extraction. The mucilaginous matter is so rich in 
bassorin that an infusion of the fruit becomes almost 
solid on cooling. A congener, Luffa Bimiaal, is used in 
India medicinally as a remedy for carbuncle. For this 
purpose, an infusion of the fruit is used as a fomentation, 
which causes the slough to come out entire. There are 
other species which are possessed of medicinal properties. 
The two species, L. jmrgann and L. drastica— the fruits 
of which are known as American colocynth — possess 
powerful purgative properties, as might be expected of 
cucurbitaceous plants. Several are of a bitter character, 
«•.{/., L. echinata, an Indian plant, the fruit-fibre of which, 
according to D.vmocJc, is intensely bitter, and is used 
modicinnlly by the Hindoos. This loofah is quite a tiny 
fruit, being no larger than a nutmeg. As to the use of 
the ordinary loofah, we find that the uncut kind is much 
more lasting than the other, although as a flesh rubber it 
is not so effective as the interior surface. -Chem. and 
Druggist. 

Tincture of Quillaia Bark.* 

Mr. Pktkr Boa says that, having had some experienco 
in the use of quillaia bark for other than strictly medici- 
nal purposes, I had long ago come to the conclusion that 
an aqueous menstruum was the most suitable for extract- 
ing its active constituents. I was therefore somewhat 
surprised to tind that the formula given by the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference Committee directed the tinc- 
ture to be made with rectified spirit. It is true that no 
dose is spaoifled, and as the tincture for which the for- 
mula is given is used in the preparation of liquor pic is 
car bonis, we may reasonably assume that this was the 
sole object for which the tincture was designed, and, if 
this be so, we can scarcely find fault with it, because for 
the purpose in question a rectified spirit tincture would 
be preferable to one less strong in alcohol. However, 
there is an increasing demand for tincture of quillaia for 
internal use; in Edinburgh this has been markedly so 
since the beginning of this year, when Dr. Claud Muir- 
head. in the Edinburgh Medical Journal, referred in com- 
mendatory terms to the administration of the drug in 
bronchitis, and there is just a possibility that the B. P. C. 
formula may be taken as a guide to the preparation of a 
tincture for this purpose. It would, I think, be a pity if 
it were so taken, because this tincture does not at all 
represent the virtues of the bark. I have looked up a 
number of references to quillaia, and I find that all the 
writers on the subject agree in the conclusion that water 
is the best solvent of saponin, which is regarded as the 
i ctive princiole of the bark. Qmelin says that saponin 
as easily soluble in water (1 in 4), more soluble in dilute 
than strong alcohol, insoluble in absolute alcohol. 

Hager gives a formula for an infusion, and a tincture 
prepared with dilute alcohol. 

Grazer, an American pharmacist, recommends for 
emulsifying purposes a tincture with 3 parts of water and 
8 of rectified spirit. 

Dr. Claud Muirhead has used with success a decoction. 

Collier gives a formula (Pharm. Journ., Sept. 20th, 
1879) for emulsifying purposes with 4 oz. of bark to a 
pint of rectified spirit; this apparently is the formula 
copied into the B. P. C. formulary, but made with only 
half the quantity of bark. 

For the purposes of this note I have prepared tinctures 
of various alcoholic strengths. I take three of these for 
comparison : 

No. 1 is made according to the B. P. C. formula. 

No. 2 is made with proof spirit. 

No. 3 is made with 3 of rectified spirit and 4 of water. 

The time at my disposal since agreeing to bring the 
subject before this meeting has not been sufficient to en- 
able me to estimate the comparative values of these 
tinctures except in a somewhat rou^h and ready way, 
although I believe the results may be taken to be fairly 
trustworthy. The quantity of saponin in a tincture may 
be estimated comparatively by the amount of froth which 
it nroduceB when shaken up with a quantity of water. 
Taking the three tinctures above-mentioned, adding \ a 
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drachm of each to 2 oz. of water in a 6-oz. bottle, and 
shaking, the following results were observed: 

No. 1 gave of froth 1. 

No. 2 gave of froth If. 

No. 3 gave of froth 2. 

A percolate obtained by running a quantity of water, 
equal to half the quantity of the original tincture, 
through the mure from the B. P. C. formula, gave nearly 
as good results as No. 3, showing that the bark had not 
been exhausted by any means ; a percolate obtained in 
the same way from the proof spirit tincture residue 
gave very little indication of value. I may say that pre- 
liminary mixtures with the water were made with spirit 
added to Nob. 2 and 3 to make them equal in alcoholic 
strength to No, 1, in case the spirit might affect the froth 
tost. It was not found to affect the iesults. and has not 
been added to the specimens shown to illustrate the com- 
parative frothing power. An emulsion made with No. 1 
and a fixed oil separated more quickly than one prepared 
with No. 3. I hope, if time will permit, to determine 
more accurately the comparative values of these tinc- 
tures. However, I have no hesitation in concluding from 
the result of ray experiments that a weak alcohol is pref- 
erable to a strong for making tincture of quillaia. In 
fact, I see no use tor any alcohol except for preservative 
purposes. 

The question arises: What should be the Btrength of 
the tincture 1 Dr. Muiihead says he gave 3ss. to 3i. of 
tincture, but, unfortunately, he sajs nothing about the 
strength. He mentions, however, that the decoction, of 
which he gave a tablespoonful, was made w ith 5 of bark 
and 200 of water. A tincture of equivalent strength 
might therefore be made with 2 oz. to a pint. To make 
the tincture approximate in strength to senega tincture, 
1 oz. to the pint would be more than enough. 

There is just one point more to which I would allude. 
The B. P C. formulary does not specify the part of quil- 
laia bark to be used. Undoubtedly the white portion of 
the bark is the more valuable; the brown outer portion 
contains chiefly coloring matter. Both, however, are 
used together, tor I have seen commercial specimens of 
tincture resembling in color tincture of orange peel. The 
specimens shown, made from the white portion, are, at 
most, pale straw color. In making liquor picis carbonis, 
color is of no consequence, and the quantity of bark or- 
dered is greatly in exce* s of what the menstruum can ex- 
haust, hence, presumably, the want of any specification 
on this point.— Pharm. Journ. 

Note on Hydrobromio Acid. 

Mb. John Wiusok says: Some time ago my attention 
was drawn to some hydrobroniicacid which had recently 
been reeived in stock, and which showed evident signs of 
decomposition. 

A faint straw color was first observed, which gradually 
deepened, until it was an intense yellow. 

A few preliminary tests showed abundance of free bro- 
mine, and the question became, "What is the cause of 
this unwelccme change ? " 

To answer thiB satisfactorily, it was necesrary to know 
by which of the many different processes the solution bad 
been made. It was labelled B. P.. 1886, indicating that it 
had been prepared by decomposing sulphuretted hydro- 
gen by means of bromine, distilling the hydrobrcmic acid 
formed, and making the distillate up to a specific gravity 
of 1.077 and a strength of 10*. The reaction which takes 
place is as follows: 

lOBr, + 4H,S + 8H.O = SOHBr + 2H.80, + S,. 

The solution is ant to be contaminated with free sulphu- 
ric acid if the distillation is carried too far, and it proved 
to be the case in this instance, for cn the addition of a 
little barium chloride solution the white insoluble barium 
sulphate was formed. 

At first it was thought that there must be other acids 
present to account for the decomposition, but no trace of 
cither bromic. hydrochloric, or phosphoric acid was found 
after careful testing. 

Light exercises a strong influence on hydrobromicacid, 
but in this instance it could not have been the disturbing 
agent, as the bottle was entirely excluded from direct sun- 
light, or even bright diffused sunlight. The action of sul- 
phuric acid is something as follows: 

2HBr + H,SO, = Br, + 2H.0 + SO,. 

Sulphurous acid was specially looked for, but without 
success, so probably it was oxidized into sulphuric acid 
again, in presence of water and oxygen. 

2SO, -f- 2H.O + O, = 2H.80,. 

Oxygen is a potent agent in liberating bromine from its 
compounds, and in this case it no doubt supplemented 
the action of the sulphuric acid, as the bottles, when first 
noticed, were little more than three-fourths full, thus 
allowing Bpace for a fair proportion of air. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal of October 29th, some 
interesting experiments of Dr. Richardson are roticed re- 
garding the action of light and oxygen on some haloid 
compounds. When hydrobromic acid was exposed to 
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direct sunlight with a small proportion of oxygen, and in 
the presence of aqueous vapor, only .06* of free bromine 
was liberated after forty -six days, hut with excess of 
oxygen under similar conditions, 7.6* of bromine was 
liberated after forty-five days. No decomposition was 
observed when the dry gases were exposed. 

With this sample there was, as I have said, no exposure 
to light, nor undue excess of oxygen, so I am inclined to 
believe that the sulphuric acid was the principal decom- 
posing agent. 

I may also mention that the specific gravity of the solu- 
tion is 1.085 -rather higher than the B. P. standard. This 
of itself would indicate either excess of hydrohroniic acid, 
or the presence of some impurity. 

I regret that I have had no opportunity of estimating 
the percentage of free or combined bromine in the liquid. 
The results would, no doubt, be of interest, and might 
throw some further light on the subject.— Pharm. Jottrn. 

Sodium Sulphibonioate. 

Still another compound has been added to the group 
of antiseptics, under the name of " nodittm sulphitxnzo- 
ate.'' It is described hy M. Hcckel (Comp. Rend., CW, 
896) as being prepared by dissolving sodium benzoate in 
a strong solution of sodium sulphite, and was, in fact, 
the outcome of an attempt to combine the antiseptic 
properties of these two salts. The chemical and physical 
properties of the compound are not mentioned, beyond 
the statement that it is very soluble in water at thv ordi- 
nary temperature; it is also affirmed to bo absolutely in- 
nocuous to the human organism in large doses. But its 
antiseptic properties are declared to lie very considerable, 
it being reported, as the result of clinical experiments in 
the hospital of Saint Mandrier, that a solution of sodium 
sulphibenzoate, in the proportion of 4 or 5 grains to a 
liter of water, used as an application to wounds, is supe- 
rior to carbolic acid, and comparable in its good effects to 
the salts of mercury without their toxicity, or to iodo- 
form, without its disagreeable odor.— Pharm. Journ. 

Anti pyrin in Sea-Sickness. 

In a note presented to the Academy of Sciences (Comp/. 
Rend.,CV., 947), M. Dupuy calls attention to the value of 
antipyrin as a remedy against seasickness. He states 
that ne prescribed to some persons who had previously 
suffered terribly from sea-sickness, 3 grammes daily of anti- 
pyrin on the three days previous to embarkingand the 
three days following, whilst some patients continued to 
take the medicine throughout the voyage, and he 
has been informed that alltbese persons crossed the At- 
lantic without suffering from sea sickness. This experi- 
ence was subsequently confirmed in a communication 
from M. Ossian-Bonnet (Compt. Rend., CV., 1.028), who 
stites that, in about sixty cases occurring during a voyage 
to Buenos Ayres and hack, he found antipyrin invariably 
effective in arresting sea-sickness, though the doBe re- 
quired was variable. In most cases 1.50 grammes was suf- 
ficient, the complete effect being produced in about ten 
minutes. In other cases the dose had to be repeated, but 
it was naver necessary to exceed 3 grammes to produce 
cossation of the sickness within an hour. In a few cases, 
where the BicknesB was so incessant as to prevent al>- 
sorption by the stomach, the same effect was produced 
bv the hvo-jdermic injection of 1 gramme or antipyrin.— 
Pharm. Journ. 

Crystallirod-Colohicin. 
Not long since, in a case or suspected colchicin-poison- 
ing. chemists were obliged to confess their inability to 
prove or disprove the presence of the toxic principle. 
Such an opprobrium on chemical science no longer exists, 
as M. A. Houde. a Paris pharmacist, has discovered pro- 
cesses for preparing true crystallized colchicin, and 
id3ntifyin? a* well as estimating it in combinations and 
mixtures. The active principle— it is not an alkaloid— is 
obtained as follows: Powdered colcbicum seeds are ex- 
hausted by percolation with about three times their 
weight of alcohol of 96 degrees. The percolate is 
evaporated in ixicuo. at a low heat, until all traces of 
alcohol hive been driven off. The residue, consisting of 
two layers — one watery and the other oily — is shaken in a 
separator with a 5-per cent solution of tartaric acid. The 
operation is repented several times to thoroughly exhaust 
the oily stratum, which is almost twenty times as bulky 
as the watery, and contains most of the colchicin. The 
acid liquor is now shaken first with ether, free from al- 
cohol, to remove the last traces of fatty matters— colchi- 
cin being insoluble in ether— and then with chloroform, 
which takes up all the colchicin. together with some im- 
purities. To purify it. the solution is concentrated bv 
spontaneous evaporation, and petroleum ether of spec, 
grav. 0.620 cautiously added. The addition at first 
throws down coloring matters and impurities, but it must 
be stopped when the clear solution has turned from ti 
dirk-brown to a very light straw-yellow, else the colchi 
cin would also be precipitated. Finally, the liquor, on 
being left to spontaneous evaporation, yields crystallized 
colchicin in the shape of long, colorless needles." The pro- 
portion obtained from the seeds is 3 iter 1.000. An impor- 
tant point of the process is that no alkali and no mineral 



acid is employed, M. Houde having proved tbey have 
both the effect of transforming colchicin into colchicein. 
Colchicin splits so easily under the influence of acids that 
even acetic acid will decompose it and form colchicein — 
a crystalline substance hitherto mistaken for true colchi- 
cin. The chemical until now regarded as colchicin is ft 
mixture of the two substances. Hence the chemical re- 
actions of true colchicin are substantially these already 
described, with one notable exception, however, namely, 
that the intense apple-green coloration afforded with fer- 
ric chloride, and insisted upon by most investigators, is 
characteristic of colchicein, but totally absent with pure 
colchicin not contaminated with colchicein. In toxico- 
logical researches, the poison is best extracted hy macerat- 
ing the organs, properly divided, in alcohol of 90 degrees 
acidulated with a little tartaric acid, distilling off the 
menstruum in vacuo, and shaking the watery residue with 
chloroform. By spontaneous evaporation of the solvent, 
colchicin is obtained in the amorphous state, and may be 
readily identified. The stomach, bowels, and liver aie the 
organs in which colchicin is chiefly localized. Scarcely 
anv is to be found in fle kidneYB or the saliva, and none 
at "all in Hie Mood.— thewi. and Drugy. 

On the Use Of Asbestos for Hastening Filtration, par- 
ticularly of Viscid Liquids. 

W. FRE8ENH7S reports in Zeifuch f. anal. Chem., 1888, 32, 
that he has found finely nicked asbestos to be the best 
medium for facilitating the filtration of viscid liquids. 
He found it especially valuable in filtering solutions of 
peptonized liquids, such as are produced by the action of 
any of the digestive ferments, and which it is next to im- 
possible otherwise to filter through paper. 

He states that he had previously made use of this use- 
ful property of finely divided asbestos, when he was occu- 
pied with the determination of the water-soluble portion 
of a very fine flour used as infants' food. It had been im- 
possible to obtain a clear filtrate, until asbestos was tried, 
when there was no difficulty whatever. 

All liquids which are obtained as products of artificial 
digestion, for instance, during experiments on the diges- 
tibility of albuminoids by gastric juice, or pe|win, or pan- 
creatin. etc., exhibit nn extreme reluctance to pass through 
filters, whether these are made from paper or rroni asbes- 
tos, and even if a portion passes through, this is always 
turbid. An acceleration of the filtration by means of the 
filter-pump is entirely useless, as thiscausesa still greater 
turbidity of the liquid. Under such circumstances, a fil- 
tration may last as much as 8 days, or may be practically 
impossible. A complete washing of the undissolved 
matter is. therefore, likewise either difficult or impractic- 
able. 

W. Frosenius states that he has recently succeeded in 
accomplishing the filtration by diluting with a considera- 
ble proportion of water, and then incorporating with the 
mixture a small quantity of previously ignited, finely 
picked asbestos, and thoroughly shaking. After about 12 
hours, all suspended matters will have deposited, and the 
liquid may be easily removed by means or a siphon. The 
operation or washing and shaking is repeated once or 
twice with fresh water, and the whole mixture finally 
passed through a glass funnel, the neck of which contains 
a pellet of asbestos. If the first portion of the filtrate 
runs off cloudy, it is poured back until it is clear. Frese- 
nius states that he allowed the residue in the funnel to be- 
come tolerably dry, after which he removed it for the 
purpose of determining the amount or nitrogen by Kjel- 
dams method. Any matter adhering to the fumel can 
easily he wiped off by means of a small pellet or asbestos, 
and added to the rest, 

Note by Ed. Am. I)r.—l( the principle or this method 
or clarifying a liquid and aiding filtration is applied! to 
the usual processes for estimating the digestive power of 
pepsin, or similar ferments, we would recommend to 
proceed as follows : 

Dilute the liquid, at the moment when the digestion is 
to be interrupted, with a considerable quantity of water, 
saturate the whole liquid with chloroform to prevent its. 
decomposition during the time of standing and filtering, 
then add to it a quantity of previously ignited, finely 
picked and weighed asbestos, about equal in weight to the 
quantity of nlbumen (if this has been used) originally em- 
ployed, "and shake vigorously and frequently until the 
supernatant liquid, on standing, is seen to become clear. 
Then allow the suspended matters to subside, pour off or 
siphon off the liquid, treat the precipitate twice more 
with pure water in a similar manner, and, finally, trans- 
fer the whole precipitate, by rinsing with wjiter, to a pre- 
viously washed, dried, and tared filter of loose texture 
(Stewart's are the best). Wash it with distilled water 
until a drop of the washings evaporated on platinum foil 
ceases to leave a residue. Then dry and weigh the filter 
and contents, and from the total weight deduct that of 
the filter and asbestos. The remainder repiesents the 
quantity of dry albumen left undissolved. 

It is believed that a closer approximation to the correct 
amount can be obtained by the above method, or one em- 
bodying its satient features, than by any other, provided 
the undissolved albumen is to be determined by weighing 
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(Protiodide und Protobromide of Mercury. ) 

Trk exact color of pure niercurous iodide has long 
been known not to be exactly like that under which 
the officinal Bait presents itself in the market. Some 
years ago, Mr. Maclagan, chemist of the firm of Mc- 
Kesson & Bobbins, drew attention to the fact that he 
had devised a process by which this salt could be obtained 
in a much purer and more uniform condition, nnd in this 
state the salt had a pure yellow color. Bouchardat had 
already obtained the salt in form of yellow, rhombic 
crystals (according to Descloizceaux. they belong to the 
tetragonal system), which, when rubbed to powder, fur- 
nish a yellowish-green product. It has long been sus- 
pected that the darkening of the Bait is due to tho influ- 
ence of light. 

A recent number of the Berichte d. Deutsch. Chem. 
Oes. (1887, No. 15, page 2.818) contains a paper by A. 
Stoman, relating to crystallized mercurous iodide and 
bromide, from which we take the following: 

At the suggestion of Prof. Nau matin (Giessen), the au- 
thor undertook to study the products of the reaction of 
iodine and bromine upon mercury. 

1. Mercurous Iodide. 

On heating a saturated solution of mercurous nitrate, 
containing only a little free nitric acid, and being as free 
from mercuric salt as possible, to a boiling temperature, 
with an excess of iodine, the solution Itecomes covered 
with a yellow powder, which becomes partly dissolved. 
Tho clear, supernatant liquid, after being carefully tie- 
canted into a warmed capsule, and allowed to become 
cold, separates transparent laminae, which are yellow as 
long as kept in the dark, and have a diamond-like lustre. 
If a different concentration of tho mercurous solution is 
used, or too much nitric acid, or mercuric salt are pres- 
ent, the crystalline compound is not formed at all. These 
crystals are transferred to a filler, with as much exclu- 
sion of light as possible, and washed, first with water 
acidulated with nitric acid and then with pure water. 
Finally they are dried in the dark, at ordinary indoor 
temperature upon blotting paper which has to be fre- 
quently renewed. While damp, the crystals become 
darker even when exposed only to diffuse light. On ex- 
posure to direct sunlight, however, even the perfectly 
dry salt turns black. 

These crystals, on being slightly magnified, appear as 
tetragonal lamella?, and as analysis showed, constitute 
pure mercurous iodide. 

On mixing a saturated solution of mercurous iodide, 
having the properties above described, slowly and care- 
fully, and in the cold, with a moderately concentrated 
solution of iodine in alcohol, and shaking, the same 
crystals as above described separate almost immediately 
in minute scales. If, however, the iodine solution is 
added rapidly, a yellow, flocculent precipitate is produced, 
which analysis shows to consist likewise of jntre mercur- 
ous iodide. 

The reaction takes place, both in the presence of solid 
iodine, and of iodine in solution, according to the fol- 
wing equation i 

3Hg^NO.), + I, Hg.h + 2H(?(NO,), 

mercurous iodine mercurous mercuric 

nitrate iodide nitrate 

When heated, the crystallised mercurous iodide suffers 
a change of colors opposite to that of the mercuric salt : 
the yellow color passes over into red. Yvon observed 
this change of colors in crystals of mercurous iodide 
which he obtained by subliming weighed quantities of 
mercury and iodine. He states, however, that the red 
tint begins to show itself at 70' C, while Stoman ob- 
served a very gradual transition from bright yellow to 
dark yellow, orango and garnet, without being able to 
find— even in repeated experiments— any agreement be- 
tween the temperatures at which these tints made their 
appearance. On cooling, the several colors reappear in 
a reversed order. At loo C. the Halt was always yet 
pure yellow. Stoman found that the salt sublimed al- 
ways between 110* and 120 C. (Yvon gives 190° C.I. An 
attempt to prepare the salt by Yvon's process furnished 
an impure product. 

It will be of interest to describe the method of analysis 
employed by the author. 

For the estimation of Usline, the salt was mixed with 
zinc-dust and hot water, which resulted in the formation 
of iodide of zinc. The latter was then decomposed, in 
solution, by nitrate of silver, and the iodine calculated 
from the obtained iodide of silver. The zinc-dust, which 
contained chlorine, whs previously purified by washing 
with hot water. Results very accurate. 

To estimate the mercury, the salt was decomposed 
with hot nitric acid of spec.'grav. 1.420, which causes the 
escape of vaporsof iodine. The solution was then diluted 
with much water and treated with bydrosulphuric acid 
gas, causing the precipitation of mercuric sulphide. But, 
owing to the presence of the large excess of nitric acid 
(required to dissolve the mercurous iodide), there is also 
separated a copious amount of sulphur. This is beet re- 



moved in the following manner: After the bydrosulphuric 
acid ga* has been passed long enough, a little M>da solu- 
tion is added, ana the mixture gently warmed on the 
water-bath. The ascending bubbles of gas cause the 
particles of mercuric sulphide suspended at the upper 
margin of the solution to become loosened, nnd to fall to 
the Bottom. The supernatant liquid, which has become 
completely clear after standing 12 hours, is then poured 
on the filter as completely as possible, and the latter 
washed with cold water. After cautiously neutralizing 
the remainder [of the liquid] with soda solution, the 
precipitate is warmed with a solution of sulphite of 
sodium, transferred to the filter, and washed with warm 
water. 

Ammonia and caustic alkalies color mercurous iodide 
greenish: on heating, a black color appears and the 
iodides of the corresponding alkalies are at the same time 
formed. The black residue, containing the whole of the 
mercury, is partially soluble in hot hydrochloric acid, 
but some metallic mercury is left behind. Iodide of 
potassium likewise imparts a green color in the cold, a 
black color on warming. 

Stoman declares the statement, that mercurous iodide 
precipitated by iodide of potassium has a green color, to 
be an error. This is not the, case, with pure mercurous 
iodide. Ou addiog solution of iodide of potassium to one 
of mercurous nitrate, the nascent mercurous iodide is de- 
composed by fresh potassium iodide, and colored green. 
But on dissolving iodide of potassium in a small quantity 
of water, and rapidly adding an excess of dilute solution 
of mercurous nitrate, so that both become mixed at once, 
there is obtained a yellow precipitate consisting of pure 
mercurous iodide. The usually followed process for pre- 
paring mercurous iodide, viz., to rub together molecular 
quantities of iodine and of mercury, furnishes an impure 
product, precisely like that which is obtained by pouring 
solution of iodide of potassium into one of mercurous 
nitrate. The product being in these cases impure, it is 
more easily affected by light, and hence the green color. 
This curious coincidence [of similar colors being obtained 
by different processes] has been especially instrumental 
in confirming the idea that pure mercurous iodide was 
green, while it is, in fact, yellow. 

The amorphous, yellow salt obtained by means of iodide 
of potassium may be dissolved in hot solution of mercu- 
rous nitrate, when it will be obtained in crystalline 
lamellw, like that first described above. 

2. Mercurous Bromide. 

On shaking a solution of mercurous nitrate (such as 
above described) with bromine, a precipitate is obtained 
liko that resulting from the action of bromide of potas- 
sium upon mercurous compounds. Under the microscope, 
it appears as a mass of minute, tetragonal lamella? with 
blunted ends. The precipitate and liquid are poured off 
from the excess of bromine, and heated with 2 or 3 times 
its volume of solution of mercurous nitrate, when it will 
be dissolved either wholly or partially. The liquid is fil- 
tered into a previously warmed capsule and then allowed 
to cool, when pure white scales, of a mother of pearl lustre, 
of the same forms as those just described, will separate. 
These are pure mercurous bromide. The formation of this 
salt is less dependent upon Btrength and condition of the 
solution of mercurous nitrate, and the yield is also larger 
than in the case of the iodide. The crystals of the bro- 
mido are transferred to a filter and washed like the iodide. 
They are less sensitive to light, but are likewise decom- 
posed—at least partially— on exposure to direct sunlight. 

From the author's results, it follows that tho most 
rational method to prepare ware mercurous iodide is to 
add to a concentrated solution of iodide of potassium 
a solution of mercurous nitrate, containing as little 
free nitric acid and as little mercuric salt as possible, care 
being taken that the solutions become mixed as quickly 
as possible. 

There seems to be. however, no way to entirely prevent 
the gradual self-decomposition of tne yellow mercurous 
iodide, since the least exposure to light appears to affect 
it. [Upon the degree with which light has acted on the 
salt, no doubt, depend the varying effects which are ob- 
tained with the salt by physicians. The purer the salt is 
the less hnrshlv does it affect the organism. And to re- 
tain the salt in as pure a condition as possible, renders it 
necessary that it be carefully kept from the light. In the 
case of this salt, perhnps more than in any other, there is 
really an advantage to have it put up, as soon after 
manufacture as possible, in a form in which it can be car- 
ried and administered without risk of further alteratit n. 
The best method is undoubtedly in the form of granules 
or pills, coated mi that the light will not penetrate further 
than the surface - Ed. Am. Prcwj.] 



Runaway Pharmacists.— When the cholera epidemic 
broke out in Sicily about two months ago, several local 
pharmacists fled from the afflicted districts. They re- 
turned when the scourge disappeared, and have now 
been sentenced by the Messina Court of Justice for dere- 
liction of duty to a fine of 2 /. each and the prohibition of 
exercising their business for the space of three months. 
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Imitation Maple Sugar. 

A curious patont has been granted to Josiah Daily, of 
Madison, Ind., for a, process to make imitation maple 
sugar. How Mr. Daily managed to obtain such a patent, 
or tj convince the examiners that his invention was 
original, is a mystery to us. To a certain extent, per- 
haps, t.»ere in ay oe a little originality about it. in so far 
n.* he derives too flavoring from hickory bark and wood, 
instead ot the m.iple itself. Bui we have heard of this 
trick many years ago, though, perhaps, it may not have 
been given out in punt. 

rle directs the extract of hickory to be made either by 
preparing a decoction >>f hickory bark or wood, or by per- 
colation, or by drawing the sap from the tree. 

For <u ikiag artificial mapie syrup, he appears to prefer 
the commercial syrup obtained from the sugar houses, 
an J directs adding to each gallon about three tablespoon- 
fuls of the decoction. On boiling down such a syrup, 
artificial maple sugar will be obtained. 

Maple sugar is a sort ot luxury, which many persons 
have no great longing for. A very large number, also, 
who profess to know all about it, are regularly "token 
in with their annual purcQases. The new patent will 
perhaps enable the latter to save a little more, uy showing 
thetn bow to make it themselves. 



Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion. 

At a recent mooting of the Edinburgh Chemists' As- 
sistants' Association, Mr. James Mackenzie, among other 
s.ioj.5eH, brought forward a formula for a Cod-Liver Oil 
It is as follows: 



Tragacanth 1 drachm. 

Acacia 1{ drachma. 

Arrowroot, Bermuda 1 drachm. 

Cod-Liver Oil 0 o*. 

Water 0 " 

Spirit of Chloroform 1 drachm. 

Saccharin 3 gtains. 

Oil of Cinnamon (Cassia) 9 minima. 

Put the powders in a dry mortar, add a little of the oil, 
and rub well together until it has a creamy appearance; 
then add the remainder of the oil, and mix. When the 
powders are well diffused throughout iheoil, add the wa- 
ter all at once, and use the pestle diligently until the 
emulsion is formed. Dissolve the Saccharin in the Spirit 
of Chloroform, and to the solution formed add the Oil of 
Cassia, and incorporate this in the emulsion. The Sac- 
charin should be dissolved in 3 fluidrachins of Alcohol by 
the aid of heat, and 3 dropB of Chloroform added to the 
solution. 

, Note.— The weights are intended to be avoirdupois, the 
drachm being meant for ft av. oz. 

Naregamia Alata — The Ipecacuanha of Qoa. 

Mr, David Hooper directs attention to a plant de- 
scribed by Dr. Dymock in his " Vegetable Materia 
Medica of Western India," and which seems to have been 
little known or used away from its habitat. The natives 
of Groa use it as an emetic and as a remedy for bile, 
rheumatism, and indigestion, and usually in the form of 
decoction. The Pharm. Journal of October 15th gives a 
botanical description of the plant and the drug. The 
latter consists of the root, with the slender stems at- 
tached. The root-stock is contorted and warty, and with 
the roots is pale-brown ; the mealy suberous layer may 
easily be removed by rubbing. The stems are a dirty 
green, with the bark more firmly adherent. A trans- 
verse section of the root exhibits a brown outer layer of 
bark, with a light-colored interior and a yellowish wood. 
Appli ;atiou of iodine solution shows the presence of starch 
in the fibrouB portion. The drug is with difficulty pow- 
dered in a ban 1-tuortar. Its activity resides in its corti- 
cal p >rtion, which forms one third of the whole. The 
powder is light-brown, with a peculiar aromatic and 
pungent odor, and a slightly bitter and nauseous flavor. 
It contains an alkaloid, an oxidizable fixed oil, and a 
wax. the former receiving from Mr. Hooper the name 
naregamine. These three are extracted by ether; an al- 
coholic extract consist* mainly of sugar; an aqueous ex- 
tract yields a gum and a crystalline alkaloid resembling 
asparagine. The experiments which have boon made in 
India and England show that its effect:* re quite the same 
as those caused by the Ipecacuanha of commerce. 

Phenaoetin. 

In the beginning of the preceding year (1887), a new 
antipyretic was announced, to which the name "p-ocet- 
puenetidin,"and " aeetylamidnphenol'' had been applied, 
subsequently more definite information was given as to 
the cho nic al comtitutioa of thiB compouud, from which 
it appeared to be analogous to antifebrin or acetanilide. 
The compound for which the shorter and more convenient 
name of "paemrWia" has now been chosen, appears to 
have ->een tested therapeutically, and its properties are 
referred to more in detail (Pharm. CtntralhaUe. Nov. S4th. 



p. 583). It is described as a faintly reddish, odorless and 
tasteless powder, which dissolves with difficulty in water, 
somewhat better in glycerin, but most freely in alcohol, 
especially if hot. It is insoluble in acid and alkaline 
liquids, and experiments as to its solubility in the acid 
juices of the stomach and in pancreas have given only 
negative results. Professor Von Bamberger states that 
phenacetin administered in doses of 0.5 to 0.7 gram me to 
healthy persons seemed to produce hardly any effect, the 
influence upon body temperature being barely percept- 
ible; but when administered to fever patients, even in 
the relatively small doses of 0.3 to 0.4 gramme, it never 
failed to produce a markod antipyretic effect, in the first 
tentative experiments, doses of only u.8 to 0.4 gramme 
were administered, which produced a regular fall of tem- 
perature, but this was of slight intensity and of short 
duration. As, however, the safety of the remedy became 
manifest, these doses were increased to 0.6and 0.7 gram me, 
which quantity has not been observed to produce any 
or injurious symptoms.— After 



Jonrn. (Dec. 3d). 

New Method of 

Mr. Pierre Grosfils, of Vervier, has communicated 
to the Societe d'Kncouragement de Vervier a new process 
for preserving butter, which may, perhaps, be applied to 
also to other fats. M. Grosfils describes the various 
phases of his research as follows: He first mingled 1 
gramme of salicylic acid with 1 kilo of butter, but after 
some weeks the' product had altered. He thought that 
the cessation of the antiseptic action of acid wae due to 
iU crystallization in the non-liquid substances which 
were mingled with it. After numerous experiments, he 
found that lactic acid prevents this crystallization. This 
acid is, in faci, a good solvent for salicylic acid. It has 
the advantage of being hygroscopic, of possessing anti- 
septic power, nnd, finallv, of being uniujuiious in rood. 

The first result of the discovery of M. Grosfils was to 
be able to diminish the amount of salicylic acid used to 
preserve the butter. Instead of mixing 1 gramme of 
acid per kilo, he put the butter in a liquid containing 
0.05 per cent of salicylic acid and 3 per cent of lactic acia\ 
He successively divided the salicylic acid into still 
smaller doses, until at last he had the proportion of 1 
gramme of acid to 5,000 parts of water. The final com- 
position consisted then of 98 parts water, 3 parts lactic 
acid, and 0.0002 of salicylic acid. This composition al- 
lows of the indefinite preservation of butter of good 
quality even at a high temperature and in hot countries. 
If the butter has already undergone some alteration, a 
stronger dose must be used. 

But the author points to the following fact: The lactic 
acid contained in the antiseptic liquid in doses stronger 
than 2 percent giveB the product a taste which, without 
being offensive, is a little too sour to leave the article 
salable. In such case, the butter should be washed with 
water, or, better still, with scalded milk, to which a little 
carbonate of soda has been added, to prevent any coagu- 
lation of the casein. This washing will not only remove 
the lactic acid and its taste but also the salicylic acid so- 
lution, to such a degree that what remains will be imper- 
ceptible. 

The process is Btated to be most economical, as the an- 
tiseptic liquid will serve indefinitely, being unalterable. 
Care must be taken each time to use the same quantity 
of butter. 

The preparation of a kilo of butter by this process, it is 
stated, will not cost more than one 
Monit. Indust. and Sei. Am. Suppl. 



sulphurio Add Gas. 

Clemens Winkler recommends sulphide of barium as a 
convenient source of hydrosulphuric acid gas, particularly 
when it is wanted absolutely free from arsenic. He states 
that he has used the above compound for this purpose for 
the last twenty years. 

The kind of sulphide of barium suitable for this purpose 
is prepared by mixing sulphate of barium, powdered char- 
coal, and a fusible salt soluble in water, for instance, 
chloride of sodium, and heating them together. The best 
proportions are: 



Sulphate of Barium 
Charcoal, powdered 
Chloride of Sodium. 



.100 
. 25 
. SO 



The two first-named substances are finely ground to- 
gether, the chloride of sodium then added, and the 
mixture formed, with the aid of a little water, to a slightly 
damp mass, which is tightly packed into clay crucibles of 
suitable size (for instance, 10 inches high and 4 inches in 
diameter). The crucibles and contents are then dried 
with a moderate heat, some coarsely powdered charcoal 
put on top of the mass, and the lids luted on with clay, a 
small hole bein< left for the escape of gases. The cruci- 
bles are then heated for several hours to an incipient 
white heat, after which the heat is gradually moderated, 
the crucibles taken from the furnace and allowed to cool. 
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On turning the crucibles over, the sulphide of barium 
will drop out in form of partly fused, very hard cone*, 
which possess the shape 01 the crucible in a contracted 
form. By strong blows with a hammer, these cones may 
bo broken into suitable pieces which, when brought in 
contact with dilute hydrochloric acid (in a Kipp*sor other 
form of generator), evolve a Bteady and abundant stream 
of bydrosulphurie acid gas, and are gradually dissolved, 
leaving only a slight carbonaceous residue. 

Sulphide of barium should be kept in a moderately 
warm and dry place in well-closed vessels ; tin boxes are 
very convenient, both for preserving and for transport- 
ing it.— After Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 188*1, 2li. 

Determination of 8odium Phosphate in Glacial 
Phosphoric Acid. 

Anton BettkndoRFF reports that he had beeu requested 
to examine a specimen of commercial glacial phosphoric 
acid for arsenic, and on using for this purpose the test 
with stannous chloride, which requires a previous solu- 
tion of the substance in hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 
1.190. he obtained a copious quantity of brilliantly white, 
small crystals, which turned out to bo chloride of sodium, 
while the phosphoric acid itself was nearly all dissolved 
in the liquid. 

The glacial acid itself being free from chloride, it was 
evident that the sodium existed in it as sodium phosphate. 
The presence of this salt in commercial glacial phosphoric 
acid is well known, but its determination by means of 
converting the salt into chloride of sodium had not been 
suggested before. The author finds that 1 part of chlo- 
ride of sodium requires, at a temperature of 12* C.. 1,348 
parts of fuming hydrochloric acid of spec. grav. 1.190 for 
solution. 

The difficult solubility of chloride of sodium in fuming 
hydrochloric acid, therefore, explains its formation and 
separation from the glacial phosphoric acid containing 
sodium phosphate. 

In order to study the reaction, the author dehydrated 
some sodium phosphate, and subsequently ignited it in 
order to remove the carbon compounds which are always 
present in it. 3.701 Gin. of the resulting sodium pyro- 
phosphate were introduced into 50 Cc. of fuming hydro- 
chloric acid of spec. grav. 1.190, and the mixture set aside 
for twelve hours. The resulting chloride of sodium was 
separated from the liquid by passing it through a filter of 
spongv platinum, and washed several times with fuming 
hydrochloric acid. The weight of the melted chloride of 
sodium amounted to 3.2055 Gm. (by calculation. 3.2531 
6m ). The filtrate evaporated, and the residue ignited, 
furnished perfectly transparent metaphosphoric acid 
which was soft at ordinary temperature, and weighed 
2.298 Gm. (instead of tho calculated 2.2247 Gm ). Hence, 
the decomposition between pyrophosphate of sodium and 
fuming hydrochloric acid is complete at ordinary tem- 
peratures. With a weaker acid, the decomposition is 
incomplete, considerable amounts of pyrophosphate of 
sodium remaining in solution. 

The addition of sodium phosphate is made only for the 
purpose of hardening the product, so as to enable its being 
cast in sticks. If a pure glacial or metaphosphoric is 
required, this may bo easily prepared in the following 
manner: 

Re i uce sodium pyrophosphate, previously ignited, to 
powder, treat it with nydrochlonc acid of spec. grav. 
1.190. separate the chloride of sodium formed, then remove 
any arsenic present in the residuary liquid, evaporate the 
liquid finally obtained in a platinum vessel, and ignite the 
residue. -After Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 24. 

The Assay of Sulphurous Acid. 

BUNSKX's method of assaying sulphurous acid by means 
of standard solution of iodine suffers from one defect, 
namely, that the sulphurous acid must be in very high 
dilution, containing not more than 0.03 to 0.04 per cent of 
SO,. 

.Bunsen supposed that the reason why, in more concen- 
trated solutions, sulphurous acid failed to completely ful- 
fil its functions as a reducing agent was this, that the 
generated sulphuric acid acted upon the hydriodic acid 
produced during the action, by oxidizing the latter and 
itself returning to the state of sulphurous acid. 

This reason did not appear satisfactory to Prof. .1. Vol- 
hard, who determined to ascertain the true cause of the 
peculiar phenomenon alluded to, and also, if possible, to 
find a way to free the volumetric method of assay from 
the defect inherent in it. 

Experiments showed that ordinary diluted sulphuric 
acid dissolves iodide of potassium to a colorless liquid. 
Only after standing some time does this become brown, no 
doubt caused by the oxidization of hydriodic acid through 
the oxygen of the air. Even a stronger sulphuric acid 
does not set iodine free; only concentrated sulphuric acid 
is able to accomplish this, Consequently, Bunscn's ex- 
planation of tho retrograde reaction, when sulphurous 
acid, iodine, and water are brought together, cannot be 



In order to ascertain tho true cause, Prof. Volhard in- 
stituted a series of experiments to follow the reaction 
quantitatively step by step, and under varying circumstan- 
ces. Bunsen himself hail already pointed out that tho 
concentration of the solutions exerted a great influence; 
and Finkencr had found that the reaction between iodine 
and sulphurous acid yielded uniform results only when 
tho sulphurous acid is allowed to flow into the iodine 
solution under stirring. If the latter is poured into the 
former, there iB nlways a smaller quantity of iodine con- 
sumed. According to Finkener, tho difference in iodine 
amounts to only 0.5 per cent, but this is a mistake. 

Volhard confirms Kinkeuer's statement, that sulphur- 
ous acid is comi>letely converted into sulphuric, when the 
former is allowed to flow under stirring into the iodine 
solution; and this is the case, not only when the acid is 
very dilute, but even when it contains nenrly up to 2 per 
cent of SO,. On the other hand, if the process of mixing 
is reversed, even the most dilute sulphurous acid will, in 
different trials, consume varying amounts of iodine, but 
always less than the theoretical amount. The deficiency 
increases with the concentration of the sulphurous acid 
solution. In a solution containing 0.0153 per cent, it 
amounted, on an average, to 5 per cent of the contained 
SOi; in a solution lioldingO.i per cent, the loss represented 
13 per cent of this amount ; in one of 0 2 per cent, the loss 
reached 15 per cent ; and in one of 1.8 per cent, it rose to 
fully 24 per cent of the SO,. 

The lesson to Is? derived from these results is this, 
that in assaying sulphurous acid, the latter should be 
brought to a moderate state of dilution— about 0.2 per cent 
(but this may vary up to 1 per cent)— and to allow this 
solution to flow from a burette into a measured quantity 
of volumetric solution of iodine mixed with a little gela- 
tinized starch, until the iodine solution has just acquired 
a blue color. 

Volhard remarks that in iodometric assays ho prefers 
to carry the reaction to a blue color rather than to color- 
lessness. Absence of color does not admit of gradation, 
or reveal an excess of a reagent ; but when the reaction is 
continued until the blue tint appears, the slightest further 
excess will cause a deepening of the color. 

Having thus determined the best method by which uni- 
form results in the assay of sulphurous acid could be 
obtained, it still remained to ascertain, if possible, the 
cause of failure when the process of mixing the solutions 
was reversed. 

Volhard found that when powdered iodine was added 
to a saturated aqueous solution of sulphurous acid (con- 
taining about 14$ of SO«), the iodine disappeared rapidly, 
but the solution, instead of being colorless, acquired a 
light yellow color. This, on further addition of iodine, 
liecomes brown. And when about I of the theoretical 
amount of iodine has been added, the solution has become 
opaque, and of a dark brown color from free iodine. It 
colors starch-paper blue, and has an intense odor of sul- 
phurous acid. Consequently the latter, as well as free 
iodine, may be present together in very concentrated 
solution, at least for some time. After a few hours, how- 
ever, the sulphurous acid disappears, but with separation 
of sulphur. 

This phenomenon made it probable that hydriodic acid 
exerted a reducing action upon sulphurous. Indeed, when 
the two bodies are brought together in a gaseous form, 
the result is iodine, water, and sulphur, which reaction 
would be expressed as follows : 

SO, (- 4 HI = 8 + 2H,0 + 41 
sulphurous hydriodic sulphur water iodine 

anhydride acid 

However, tho real reaction is not as simple as this 
scheme would show. 

On adding to 1 volume of a concentrated hydriodic acid 
solution 1 or \{ volumes of a saturated solution of sulphur- 
ous acid, iodine is set free. But on shaking, and, if neces- 
sary, further addition of sulphurous acid, the brown zone 
formed at the line of contact of the two liquids imme- 
diately disappears, and the mixture acquires a clear 
bright yellow color. The latter is not due to iodine, as 
the liquid does not color starch-paper blue; but it has an 
even stronger reducing action than sulphurous acid itself, 
as shown by its effect on indigo solution. The liquid 
retains its bright yellow color for some time, but after 
awhile it become turbid from separated sulphur, which 
gradually increases in quantity, and appears partly in 
form of a lump (when the liquid is shaken), and partly as 
a firm coating on the inner walls of the vessel. After 
some time, all the sulphurous acid is decomposed, the 
time required depending on the relative proportions of 
the two acids. If hydriodic acid is in excess, the reaction 
is completed in 24 hours, but the liquid still possesses a 
brown color. 

Now the question arises: There being no gas given 
off during this reaction, what has become of the oxygen 
which had been combined with the sulphur that has been 
precipitated? 

Volhard found that this existed in the shape of sul- 
phuric, acid. At the close of the reaction, the liquid con- 
tained almost exactly 2 molecules of sulphuric acid to 
1 mol. of sulphur. 
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From them and some further experiments detailed by 
the author (but omited here) it results that when iodine 
is gradually added to Hulphu rolls acid solution, a portion 
of the SOi is reduced to sulphur by the generated hydri- 
odic acid, tho amount thus reduced diminishing in direct 
proportion to the strength of the sulphuric acid solution. 

Bunscn's explanation, therefore, requires only that the 
word "sulphurous" be put in place of "sulphuric," when 
it will give the correct explanation of the phenomenon.— 
After Liebig's Anna!., 242, 93. 

A BOTTLE-MAKING MACHINE. 

Anew invention, at present the property of Messrs. 
Sykes, Macvay & Co. (Lim.) of London, and about to 
beput in operation at their works in Castleford, York- 
shire, bids fair to revolutionise the manufacture of bot- 
tles. As heretofore practised, the process was the fol- 
lowing: 

The glass "metal" is heated to a semi-liquid state in 
largo fire-clay pots of peculiar construction, into which 
one of the set of five hands required for turning out the 
bottles dips an iron tube about seven feet in length, col- 
lecting at the end of it such a quantity of the fused sub- 
stance as will make a bottle of the size required. The 
first hand, technically known as the "gutberer," hands 
the tube to the blower, who. blowing in it meanwhile, 
shapes it roughly into a conical form on a smooth sloping 
stone slab. The "metal " is next quickly placed by this 
workman into a small hole in the floor of the workshop, 
in which there is an iron mould divided longitudinally 
and hinged at the base, connected with a chain running 
upwards like a bell-pull. This tho blower pulls, and 
thereby closes the mould round the heated glass. He 
then again vigorously blows through the tube until the 
embryo bottle has attained the shape of the mould, when 




by another tug at tho chain it is released from the mould 
and handed to a boy. The latter, known as the " wetter- 
off," by means of a moistened steel file or chisel separates 
the bottle from the tube and bands it to the fourth work- 
man, whose share in the manufacture requires the great- 
est dexterity of all. It is his business to trim the ragged 
nock and add to it a ring or lip. This he accomplishes 
by means of an instrument known as a " punty." a kind 
of four-fingered iron claw at the end of a rod. into which 
the bottle fits exactly, the four claws reaching just to the 
neck of the bottle. With the punty the bottle ib pushed 
into a furnace and held there uutil the glass of the neck 
becomes soft. Then the "maker" applies some more 
molten metal round the neck, with which he forms the 
ring, and shaped it by means of a moulding tool called 
shears, consisting of a tongue fitting into the neck of the 
bottle, and two blades which are tightened round the 
neck. With this, while the bottle is being rapidly rotated 
with the tongue for its axis, he quickly shapes the ring. 
The fifth hand of the set then takes the bottle and places 
it with others into an annealing oven, which is heated to 
a very high temperature, and is allowed to cool gradu- 
ally, two or three days being required for this purpose, 
when those that have withstood all tests and literally 
passed unscathed through the fiery furnace are ready 
for the market. The process above described, though 
followed with little deviation at all glassworks, has many 
evident drawbacks. One great disadvantage is the waste 
of glass metal, computed nt something like thirty per 
cent. The bulk of this is. of course, collected again, out 
in remelting its quality deteriorates considerably. The 
blowing of the bottles is said to be an occupation almost 
as unhealthy as any in the manufacturing industries. 

The new bottle-making machine will, it is thought, put 
an end to all or most of these obstacles. The apparatus is 
so simple, and yet. so far as can be judged from a casual 
visit and necessarily superficial inspection, does its work 



so efficiently that one marvels how such a simple idea 
can have so long remained unappreciated. The accom- 
panying sketch shows the principle which underlies Mr. 
Ashley s invention, and represents the machine as it is 
working at present, though several improvements have 
already been patented by the inventor, and the com- 
pleted machine will probably be in working order early 
in the spring. The principal part* of Mr. Ashley's ma- 
chine are a parison mould (A), which can be drawn into 
a bell by means of a lever, and hermetically closed, the 
halves being supported by two arms. To the mould is 
attached a movable end, connected with an air pump, by 
which a vacuum can be created within the mould. The 
molten glass is poured into the parison mould, which 
holds the exact quantity required to manufacture a bot- 
tle. Another mould, called the "collar mould" (B), 
which is placed at the bottom of the parison mould, 
serves to mould the lips of the bottle. Air, forced by a 
pump, which is connected <u) with the stand upon which 
the machine is supported, is introduced into the hollow, 
central part of the mould, the molten glass being pre- 
vented by a button from entering the latter. The lip of 
the bottle is shaped first, and the mould is then quickly 
reversed, causing the moulten glass to fall down by its 
own weight. When the mass has descended to the length 
required, the halves of the mould are closed on it, a cur-„ 
rent of air from the pump is turned on, and the bottle 
quickly blown into the shape of the mould. A different 
mould is. of course, required for each kind of bottle. 
The principal improvement which is proposed to intro- 
duce into the machine now at work is to fix a number 
of machines— say four, six, or more — on a revolving 
Stand, turning round as quickly an possible, one man be- 
ing continually employeu filling the moulds with a glats 
metal, another working the air-pump and closing the 
moulds, and a third taking out finished bottles. 

The first result of the introduction of the perfected 
machines will be to diminish the number of the hands 
employed, but as a large increase of orders is anticipated, 
owing to the impossibility of foreign competition, which 
now supplies this country with about 16.000 gross of bot- 
tles per day, or two and a half times as much a> we our- 
selves manufacture, it is thought that the growth of 
business will quickly necessitate the employment of even 
a larger number of hands than are now engaged. The 
inventor of the machine claims that tho producing capa- 
city of Messrs. Sykes, Macvay & Co.'s works, if sixty 
machines were set at work (one for each " hole " now ex- 
isting), would be increased tenfold, or from 5.40O to 
54.000 dozen bottles per day. while, instead of 300. only 
180 hands would be required, and the cost of labor would 
be reduced from 3*. 10rf. to per gross. The exploiters 
of the patent propose to allow other firms to use the ma- 
chine upon payment of a royalty, but all the machines 
will be made at the Sykes- Macvay Works, and duly num- 
bered and registered— Chem. and Drugg. 

A NEW NURSERY THERMOMETER. 

rPiiK adjoining illustration from a German source shows 
X a felicitous combination of a thermometer with a bot- 
tle, which is also provided with a scale of proportions for 
mixing the ingredients of infants' food. The thermome- 
ter is likewise useful for regulating the temperature of a 
room or of a bath. The combination is the suggestion of 
Ernst Witter, of Unterneubrunn. near Eisfeld. 



New Name Proposed for Antipyrin.— Considering 
that the compound is not an antipyretic, but a pain re- 
liever, and that its true chemical name, oxydimethyl- 
quinizine, is rather inconvenient. M. Nicot. a well-known 
Paris pharmacist, has proposed for it the appellation 
parodyvt, from two Greek words (jyara and odunet, 
meaning " against pain." Thus rechrintened. antipyrin 
could be freely prescribed and dispensed without regard 
to trade-mark rights. French pharmacists feelsore about 
antipyrin. not so much, perhaps, because it is of German 
origin, as because a shrewd device has enabled its makers 
to evade the patent-medicine law, and enjoy privileges 
denied to French pharmacists and chemists. 

Glycerin and Coooa Cream for Chapped Hands, etc., 
is made from the following formula : White wax. § xiv, : 
spermaceti. ? iij. : cocoa butter, 5 ix. ; castor oil, § ix. ; oil 
of benne. Svi. Melt and mix; then add glycerin, fij. 
Perfume to suit taste. This makes quite a nice prepara- 
tion. Petrolatum is used instead of the oil of benne 
(sesame oil) by some, and is considered an improvement. 
Either, however, will do. 

Reaction of 8trophanthin.— When a trace of stro- 
pbanthin is dissolved in a drop of water, together with a 
trace of ferric chloride, the addition of a little strong 
sulphuric acid gives rise to a reddish-brown precipitate, 
which, in an hour or two, changes color to a permanent 
emerald green.— H. Helbio in Pliurm. Jonrn. 

Bottles. — It is estimated, that 6,686,208 bottles are made 
daily in Europe— chiefly in Germany and Belgium— Great 
Britain turning out only 893,664 of the total number. 
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EDITORIALS. 



Alcoholic solutions of nitroglycerin have Ion gbeen 
an article of commerce. That which is used for 
medicinal purposes is usually of the strength of owe 
(1) per cent (see answer to query 8,097). Wholesale 
dealers are in the habit of ordering and obtaining their 
supply in form of a 10 per cent solution in alcohol, di- 
rectly from the nitroglycerin works, and many customers 
of the wholesale houses order the 10 per-cent solution 
likewise, so as to save bulk in shipping. Regarding these 
solutions, and particularly the 10-rer-ecut solution, sev- 
eral important facts have recently become known, re- 
garding at least one of which it is very much desirable 
that those who have to handle the article shall be thor- 
oughly posted. 

The writer of this note had applied to Prof. Charles E. 
Munroe, U. 9. Navy, at the Torpedo Station, Newport, 
R. I.— who is recognized as the foremost expert on high 
explosives in this country — for information regarding 
certain facts concerning nitroglycerin, for medicinal use, 
to be used in constructing the text of one of the articles 
of the forthcoming National Formulary. 

Since it appears desirable that the more important por- 
tion of the information received should be made known 
aa soon as possible, the following abstract is published 
here: 

1. It has been repeatedly stated that a 10-per cent alco- 
holic solution of nitroglycerin is nonexplot-ivc, but, so 
far as the pharmaceutical public is concerned, this in- 
formation was not known (or known to but few) to be 
absolutely reliable. Piof. Munroe exprtssly rtittt s that 
this statement is correct, such a solution being absolutely 
non-explosive. 

2. Prof. Munroe being asked the question, whether the 
admixture of an alcoholic solution of nitroglycerin with 
packing material, or other absorbent substances, caustd 
by a fracture or breakage of the container, would render 
the packing material, etc., explosive, after the evapora- 
tion of the alcohol, answered, that the absorbent would 
certainty become dangerous, but thnt tho rate of danger 
would depend upon the relative proportions of absorbent 
aud nitroglycerin. According to his statement, a mix- 
ture of not more than 70 per cent of nitroglycerin with 
not less than 30 per cent of infusorial earth, or charcoal. 



or sawdust, etc, is non-explosive. That is, it cannot be 
exploded by anything else than a so-called detonator. 
And a mixture containing not more than 52 per cent 
nitroglycerin, and not less than 48 per cent of infusorial 
earth, etc., ceases to be explosive even with a detonator, 
or as the term is, cannot be detonated. But if the ab- 
sorbent material should be any oxidizing substance, such 
as a nitrate, a chlorate, etc., etc., even as smalt a propor- 
tion as five (5) per cent of nitroglycerin may render tho 
combination explosive. A strong blow or concussion, 
therefore, may cause an explosion. Let us suppose that 
a glass-bottle containing an alcoholic solution of nitro- 
glycerin has peon packed with other goods, that it has 
broken aud the contents leaked into a package of pow- 
dered nitrate of potassium, or other oxidizing substance; 
on evaporation of the alcohol, this would be a decided 
source of danger. 

For this reason, alcoholic solutions of nitroglycerin 
should always be kept and transported in vessels which 
are not liable to fracture. The most suitable are tin-cant, 
such as ether is put up in. 

It has been repeatedly proposed to diminish the sus- 
pected danger arising from an accidental evaporation of 
the alcohol of such a solution, by adding to it a certain 
proportion of some non-volatile liquid, which might either 
hold the nitroglycerin in solution, or at least partly dilute 
it, after the alcohol is dissipated. Glycerin has, among 
other t hings, been proposed for this purpose, by the writer 
and also by others. According to Prof. Munroe, however, 
this is not advisable. He says, he would be apprehensive 
of danger in handling any nitroglycerin which is mixed 
with glycerin or with any fatty or oleaginous material. 
He adds : " The fact is, we have to be careful about get- 
ting Buch substances into nitroglycerin. Many of the 
accidents have been caused by the fact that the glycerin 
used in tho manufacture has contained some small 
amount of fatty acids. It is possible that, on a warm 
day, nitroglycerin might explode from the presence of 
fatty acids. From my experience, I should be appre- 
hensive of it, and would not recommend the use of any 
other solvent than alcohol." 

3. In case any solution of nitroglycerin, or the latter it- 
self in a pure state, has been spilled. Prof. Munroe advises 
to render it innocuous by applying a solution of sulpho- 
carbonate of sodium. This is directed to be prepared by 
dissolving sublimed sulphur in a solution of sodium car- 
bonate, by the aid of heat. A bottle full of this solution 
should always be kept near the vessel in which the 
stock-solution is kept. When any of the latter is spilled, 
it should be wiped up as carefully as possible, and the 
place or absorbent material which has soaked it up, 
should be thoroughly drenched with the above mentioned 
solution, which is technically termed "sulphur solution." 
Of course, the cloth which has been used to wipe it up 
should likewise be saturated with this liquid. 



T x the course of a critical examination of a series of dates 
*■ of references given in the foot-notes of a recent work 
on organic analysis (see page -to), our attention has been 
directed to the fact that much difficulty is often encoun- 
tered by the absence of any definite information regard- 
ing the date, up to which the information furnished by the 
respective text may be regarded as being reasonably com- 
plete, or us being based upon all that has been made 
public up to the time of publication. In chemical works, 
perhaps more than in any others, the knowledge of such 
a date wuuld save much waste of time, and would enable 
the reader or user quickly to complete the available 
record ^y referring to files of journals, annual resumes, 
etc., published after the indicated date. 

Under present circumstances, an idea as to the time 
when a given author's text on any subject was completed 
(which mny have been many months previous to the 
actual issue of the book itself), can only be obtained by 
examining tho dates of the references which the author 
quotes. Seme authors, in doing this, frequently quote, 
besides the name of a writer, the name of the journal, 
with volume and page, and omit the year of publication, 
which renders it mostly impossible— without the aid of 
special lists, or a chance of consulting the original— to fix 
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the date of tho quotation. Such a date is of great im- 
portance, as it may either show the information to be 
likely antiquated, or it may form the starting point for 
researches in literature of later date. 

We would therefore propose as an improvement that, 
in all works of reference, for instance, mich as treat on 
subjects of chemistry, descriptive or analytical, or on 
materia medica, or in fact on any subject regarding which 
there is a constant accession of new facts and discoveries, 
the author specify the date up to which the text of any arti- 
cle may be considered an completed. This may be done by 
appending, at the end of each paragraph (if the work is 
lexicographically arranged! the date, in which the num- 
ber of the month is best given in Roman numerals, for 
instance: " (III., 17, '88)," meaning that up to the 17th of 
March, 1888, the literature which had apjteared up to 
that time had been consulted by the author. This date 
should not mean that on which the printing of the article 
has been commenced or concluded, as this is of less im- 
portance for the reader to know than the former. 

Another method for giving this same information is 
that which wo have mentioned several years ago, by 
correspondence, to some of our literary friends, and which 
we observe carried out (though probably without any 
knowledge of such a plan having previously been thought 
of) in the new edition of the most important work of ref- 
erence on the field of organic chemistry, viz., Beilstein's 
"Handbuch d. Organiscben Chemie," vol. II., beginning 
with page 65. On this page, and every following, the 
inner margin of the page-heading bears a printed date (f. 
i., 13. 8. 86), which denotes the date up to which the litera- 
ture referring to the subjects on that page has been com- 
pletely made use of, or laid under contribution. The 
reader will then know at once that for any further infor- 
mation he will have to consult journals, books, etc., 
which have appeared subsequent to tho 13th of August, 
1886. and he will not need to consult those previously 
published, except to verily statements or obtain fuller 
details, or for other special reasons. 

Of the two methods thus outlined, the second one is 
preferable in the case of works which are wholly written 
or revised by one author, or several authors conjointly. 
In the case of dictionaries of chemistry or other works in 
which the several articles are contributed by different 
authors, the first-mentioned plan is the belter one, as 
each author will have to specify the particular date 
himself, and there may be but few tearing the same 
date. 

Wo hope that the propositions here made will receive 
the favorable consideration of authors and publishers of 
works of reference. 

YV"K BH^e, m answer to Query 2,080 in the foregoing 
' * number, a new process for preparing cod-liver oil 
emulsions, by means of mucilage of dextrin, and we now 
wish to draw attention to the fact that this vehicle is 
one of the best to emulsify and keep in suspension balsam 
of copaiba or other ol eo resins. The well-known Lafayette 
Mixture, when prepared with this mucilage, is much 
more permanent, and less liable to separate, than when 
prepared with mucilage of acacia. We have had this 
mixture prepared for sometime by the following formula : 

3 Copaiba* ll. J 4 

Liq. Putaxwe fl. j 1 

8pir. JElher. Nit., 
Tinct. Lavand. Co., 

Syrupi aa fl. J i 

Mucilng. Dextrini q. s. ad fl. ' 4 

It is suggested that the establishment of a section on 
Pharmacy in the American Medical Association is de- 
sirable. There is some doubt as to the probability of this 
body accepting such advice, but there is no doubt that the 
majority of physicians are in need of more information 
respecting the articles they use, or ought to use. 

HEtreY Carey Baird & Co., of Philadelphia, announce 
the publication of a new treatise on animal and vegetable 
fata and oils by William T. Brnnnt, in 1 vol. of 739 pp. 
8vo, with 244 engraviugs. Price, #7 50. 



rpHE Druggists' Circular, in its January number, an 
nounees a new feature with considerable rhetorical 
flourish, in the course of which it expresses a hope of 
pardon for asking attention 

" to the fact that, so far as we can discover from extended 
observation, this journal is the first to be published with 
a regular alphabetical index for each number." 

The observation of the editor could not have extended 
eery far, for it is now about ten years since New Reme- 
dies began to publish in every number a complete and 
alphabetically-firranged index of its content*, and it con- 
tinued to do so until it adopted its present form and title. 
Within that period, one of our Chicago coteniporaries (if 
our memory serves us) did the same thing for some time. 
We never claimed originality for the scheme. 



Distinction of Raw and Boilod Linseed Oil. 

Exception has recently been taken to the statement in 
the United States Pharmacopoeia, under Oleum Lini, that 
thiB oil is soluble in S parts of absolute alcohol. Various 
writers have reported that a much larger quantity of the 
solvent was required. At the October Pharmaceutical 
Meeting of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, this 
matter was incidentally touched upon, and the discussion 
afforded at least a partial explanation of the different 
statements. We take the following from the American 
Journal of Pharmacy (p. 587i : 

"Mr. England stated that he made linseed oil with bi- 
sulphide of carbon, but that it required 10 parts of abso- 
lute alcohol to dissolve it. Prof. Maisch asked if the oil 
had been made from the seed ground by Mr. England, or 
from flaxseed as purchased. The commercial meal had 
been used. It is well known that the oil changes rapidly 
in ground seeds, especially flaxseed, this oil being of the 
class called drying oils. Mr. Moerck said that Unseed oil 
made from freslily-ground seed, with petroleum spirit of 
light gravity, required but Jive (5) parts of absolute alcohol, 
and that made with bisulphide of carbon required about 
10 parts. . . . Mr. Thompson wished to know how cold- 
pressed oil might be discriminated from that made by heat 
and pressure. It was stated that the former could be 
recognized by the alcohol test before alluded to, and by 
the mild odor and bland taste which are quite different 
from that made by heat and pressure." 

It appears, therefore, that the solubility of linseed oil 
in absolute alcohol differs not only according to the 
nature of the solvent used, but also, in absence of a sol- 
vent, whether the oil has been pressed out in the cold, or 
wilh the application of heat. Oil extracted with petro- 
leum naphtha, and presumably also cold pressed oil 
[though this needs renewed experimentation] is soluble in 
5 parts of absolute alcohol. The resinification which oc- 
curs in old oil, or in hot-pressed oil, on the other hand di- 
minishes its solubility. What share the bisulphide of 
carbon, as a solvent, possesses in producing the same ef- 
fect is not quite clear. 

A new method of distinguishing between raw and boiled 
Unseed oil has recently been published by Finkener 
(Chem. Zeit., 1887, 905). It is as follows: 

Shake 12 C.c. of the oil briskly with 6 C.c. of glycerole 
of acetate of lead (see below) in a test-tube, then set the 
latter for about three minutes into boiling water. Boiled 
linseed oil will then apjiear as a salve-like mass, while 
raw oil will form two liquid layers, the lower one of 
which is clear like water. If the raw oil contains 25* of 
boiled oil, it may by this test be distinguished from pure 
raw oil. The lead reagent is prepared by dissolving KXi 
(im. of crystallized acetate of lead in ISO'C.c. of distilled 
water and 32 Gm. of anhydrous glycerin. The somewhat 
turbid solution is kept in a well-stopjM'i ed bottle. Just 
previous to use, S C.c. of the solution are mixed, in a test- 
tube, with 1 C.c. of 2tK water of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.925). 
and then mixed with the 12 C.c. of oil. So-called bleached 
tailed oil has a much lighter yellow color than the raw 
oil, but behaves under the test like the latter, not like 
boiled oil. According to the author, this test is prefera 
ble to all others so far recommended which are baaed 
upon solubility, saponification, or oxidation of raw and 
boiled linseed oil. respectively. 



The Pharmaceutical Society of New South Wales has 

adopted a novel device for obviating the inconvenieuee 
sometimes imposed upon pharmaceutical students in the 
colony by the necessity of travelling long distances to 
attend the preliminary examination. In future, when- 
ever tho candidate resides more than seventy miles from 
Sydney, tho police magistrate of the district is to be 
asked whether ho will undertake to su]>erintend the ex- 
amination, and return the examination papers, with the 
answers, to the Society in Sydney. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Tinctures by Superior Maceration. 

To the Editor of The American Druggist. 

The following is a practical method for making " resin- 
ous tinctures : n 

Break up and pass any resins, such as tolu, benzoin, 
aloes, myrrh, guaiacum, nnd other resins, through a No. 
6 sieve, and suspend it in a coarse, small salt bag (pre- 
viously washed and dried) by means of a string, in a 
wide-mouth bottle, so that the menstruum can reach the 
resins. The heavy solution will go down, and in one or 
two hours the drugs will be in solution, and does away 
with the six or Beven days' maceration. 

Yours respectfully, 

Ht'(io Oppeumann, Ph.G. 

PaiuDiLrau, Pa 

We presume that our correspondent was aware that 
this method is quite old and well known, but that he 
merely wished to point out the details which will make 
it useful in preparing small quantities of stock. -Ed. 
Am. Dr. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which anstcers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 2,094.— Gallein and Laomoid ("Laboratory "). 

Gallein has been recommended several years ago al 
ready as an exceedingly delicate indicator for acids or 
alkalies. A small quantity of gallein added to alkaline 
solutions renders them reddish, while the tint of neutral 
solutions is pale brown. 

Oallein is a name applied to a compound prepared by 
heating together 2 parts of pyrogallic acid and 1 part of 
anhydrous phthalic acid for several hours at a tempera- 
ture of 190 to 200 C. It is prepared without difficulty 
in open vessels. At first, the hot mixture is a colorless 
liquid, which gradually assumes a red color, and after- 
wards becomes viscid and opaque. It is allowed to cool, 
the fused mass dissolved in hot alcohol, the solution fil- 
tered and mixed with water, which causes the separation 
of the gaileiu in form of brown flakes, which are purified 
by repeated solution in alcohol, and precipitation with 
water. The crude gallein is then heated with glac ial 
acetic acid, whereby it is converted into an acetyl com- 
pound, which is purified by repeated crystallization. 
This is then decomposed with alcoholic potassn, and 
from the alkaline solution pure gallein is thrown down by 
hydrochloric acid. 

Oallein is so delicate that it will indicate existing traces 
of alkali in such salts as chloride or acetate of ammonium, 
acetate, citrate, or tartrate of potassium, carbonate of 
magnesium, even when phenolphthalein will fail to reveal 
tbem. 

The hydrates of alkalies (potassn, Boda, ammonia, etc.) 
and of "alkaline earths (lime, baryta, etc.) produce a 
bluish-red color with gallein; and their soluble car- 
bonates a rose-red color. Even bicarbonatea -which be- 
have towards phenolphthalein like acids — still produce a 
faint rose-red tint. Alkaloids, like morphine, hrucine, 
strychnine, cocaine, etc., likewise produce a reddish 
color. 

We have had no extended experience with gallein so 
far, having only tried it experimentally. Like most new 
indicators, it will probably turn out to have a certain 
sphere within which it will be better than any other, 
while the others will still be useful in other directions. 

iMcmoid is an artificial blue coloring matter prepared 
by heating rosorcin with nitrite of sodium and water 
to a temperature not exceeding ISO" C. (see this Journal, 
1885, (58). This blue coloring mutter undergoes the same 
changes as litmus in contact with alkalies and acids. 
It is much more delicate than litmus, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that, when the coloring matter is fixed 
upon paper, the latter may be dipped or floated in liquids 
without the color being washed out from thepa|ier. With 
lacmoid we have had more experience than with gallein, 
and can confirm the good reportsof other observers. The 
most thorough study of this indicator has been made by 
Robert T. Thomson, who published his results in the 
Chemical Netcs, vol. 52, 18. 

Lacmoid pajter is prepared by saturating unsized paper 
in a solution of 1 part of lacmoid in 1.000 parts of 45-per- 
cent alcohol. If a Uue paper is wanted, about 5 to 10 drops 
of solution of potassa arc added to the solution. Accord- 
ing to E. Bosetti, the commercial lacmoid. before being 
used as an indicator, should be redissolved in water, the 
solution precipitated by hydrochloric acid, the precipi- 
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tated matter washed, dried in the water-bath, then dis 
solved in alcohol, and the alcoholic solution evaporated. 
After repeating this process three or four times, the pro- 
duct will be much more sensitive. 

No. 2,095.— Copying Pad (C. R. Sj. 

The hectograph mass is a combination of glue or gela- 
tin, water, and glycerin. This combination, as used by 
the Hectograph Company, is protected by a patent. The 
proportion of the materials used is abjUt the following: 

I part, by weight, of best glue (Cooper's extra answers 
well) is covered with cold water, and soaked umil it is 
perfectly soft. The excess of water is then poured off, 
and the glue allowed to drain a short time. It is then 
transferred to a kettle, and h«<uted (by a water or steam- 
bath) until the largest part of the water has been driven 
off, which may be recognized by the scant vapor given off 
during the stiri.ng. The mass must be continuously 
stirred during the heating. Next, 4 parts, by weight, of 
glycerin are added, and well mixed. The pans in which 
the mass is to be caBt, having been placed upon a perfectly 
level surface, the liquid mass is dipped out of the kettle, 
and poured into the pans, best through a conical strainer 
funnel, to hold back any lumps or foreigu substance that 
may have been in the glue. After the pans are filled, the 
surface of the still liquid mass, which is usually covered 
with a sort of foam, caused by escaped air-bubbles, is 
carefully gone over with the smooth edge of a stiff piece of 
paper or card-board, so as to take off the scum. The pans 
are then covered up, and allowed to stand from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, so that the muss may fully set. The 
quantity of glycerin, viz., 4 parts, is about right for a 
moderately warm climate, or for summer, or where the 
pans are kept in warm rooms. If the pad is to be used in 
a old place, or in a cold locality, the glycerin must be 
increased to 4J or even 5 parts. But an essential condi- 
tion of success is to boil or evnporateotrall the water pos- 
sible from the glue before the glycerin is added. 

If a pad is spoiled, the mass, unless badly colored by 
the aniline ink, may be remelted and recast. Frequent 
repetition of this process, however, renders the mass 
softer, and finally it will scarcely set at all. 

No. 2,096.— Quillaja (Supplement to Query No. 2,044, on 
page 218 of last volume). 

We have just come in possession of a rare work, by 
Moliua, entitled: "Saggio sullu Stoiia Naturale del Chili 
di Gio. Ignazio Molina." <2ndaediz.) 4to, Bologna, 1810. 
This work, written in Italian, and dedicated to Eugene 
Napoleon, was intended by the author to serve as a re- 
vised edition of his Natural History ot Chili, published in 
1782. On page 192 the author writes about Quillaja as 
follows (we translate from the Italian): 

II Quillav, Quillaja saponuria gen. itov. Mamie. 1'olian- 
dria | Molina was the first to determine aud to name the 
plant or tree. J An evergreen tree, growing to a height of 
thirty to forty feet, with straight trunk, branched and 
covered with a thick, grayish bark; leaves alternate, 
petiolate. oblougly-ovate and dentate, of a deep-green 
color, etc., etc. There are, in Chili, two varieties of soap- 
bark, differing but little in name, and in foliage, namely, 
the above-described Quillay, and another, called Cullay, 
both receiving their names from the Chilian verbs (pull- 
can and culicau, which have the meaning "to wash," 
with a certain shade of difference. The ancient Chilians, 
though not initiated into scientific principles, were in the 
habit of making careful distinctions in the namesof natu- 
ral objects, whenever they observed any peculiarity about 
them. The above two expressive and well distinguished 
terms have been converted on Spanish soil into one, on 
account of the difficulty caused by the pronunciation of 
the it (in the second); hence both trees have been named 
Quillav, in spite of their characteristic differences. The 
true Quillav prefers the coast-region along the Andes; 
the Cullay the more elevated localities. The infusion of 
the bark of the Cullay renders linen fabrics somewhat 
yellow (ns already observed bj' Frezieri, while this is not 
the case when Quillay is used. 1 believe that the Madrid 
botanists have formed their genus Smeffmadermos in the 
section Polygainia Diu-eia. upon the Cullay, as Is-ing 
more common than the Quillnv, etc. 

We quote the above, not only to explain the meaning 
of the original term, but also to show that the originator 
of the botanical term QuiUaJa, viz.. Molina, spelled the 
word with aj and not with an i. 

No. 2, W.— Solution of Nitroglycerin. Its Assay and 
Mode of Keeping (Dr. A. E. J.— and S. J. & Co. ). 

The only kind of solution of nitroglycerin which is 
used medicinally is a oh? (1) percent solution in alcohol. 
This is. of course, meant by weight. Taking into con- 
sideration the specific gravity of nitroglycerin, which is 
1.600 at 15" C. (59" F. i, and that of alcohol", which is about 
0.820. it will be found, on calculation, that the above pro- 
portions (by weight) are equivalent to about the follow- 
ing proportions by measure, provided there is no change 
of volume on mixing the two liquids: 
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Consequently, about 194 minima will be equivalent to 
1 mi aim (or to 0.0976 Qm., or to 1.5 grains) of nitro- 
glycerin. And 1 minim of the solution will contain 
0.00515 Qm., or 0.079 grains, or T l 4 minim of nitro- 
glycerin. 

Regarding the best method of assaying au alcoholic 
solution of nitroglycerin it may be stated here, that the 
National Formulary Committee has determined to in- 
clude " Spiritus Glonoini " in the list of articles to be in- 
serted, and has had the benefit of the advice of Professor 
Charles E. Munroe, U. S. Navy, at the Torpedo Station at 
Newport, R. I. While there are several well-known 
methods for testing or estimating nitroglycerin, it was 
deemed inexpedient to adopt any which require the 
previous isolation of nitroglycerin in a pure state. The 
experiments, however, in this direction are not yet con- 
cluded, and the results cannot be published by us at the 
present time. 

Regarding the mode of keeping solutions of nitro- 
glycerin, it should be made an invariable rule, never to 
keep the solution in vessels in which are liable to be 
fractured or brokeu. Ghitw or ntone-tmre vessels should 
never be used ; least of all, glass. Concerning this matter, 
attention is called to an editorial, embodying some im- 
portant informaticn which will be of interest to many of 
our readers. 

No. 2,098.— Bird Lime, Brumata Lime, etc. (St. Louis). 

These terms are used in English, but are sometimes 
misunderstood. The second word "Lime" is nut the 
English word, equivalent to oxide of calcium, but is a 
German word, meaning glue in English. Bird-lime, there- 
fore, stands for " bird-glue," that is, some preparation 
which is sufficiently adhesive to cause small birds, after 
having alighted upon it, to become so en tang leu in it 
that they may be easily caught. A preparation of this 
kind used to bo made at one time from a decoction of 
Viacum aucuparium. But at present, artificial mixtures 
are usually made, chiefly composed of turpentine (that 
is, the natural exudation of pines;, rosin and other sub- 
stances. *• BrumataLime," standing for " brumata-glue," 
is a term as yet but little used here, but deserves to be 
better known. Many of our readers will have seen the 
peculiar yellow hairy' caterpillar, with a black or brown 
line along the back, which infests many of our orna- 
mental and fruit trees and causes their destruction by 
consuming the foliage. The " brumata-lime " is intended 
to prevent their propagation. It was first proposed by 
Mr. Becker, a school teacher at Jiiterbogk (Germany), and 
received its name from the Cheimatobia (or Acidalia) 
brumata, the butterfly, of which the caterpillar has been 
mentioned above. The female of this insect cannot fly, 
while the males are able to do so and settle upon the tree. 
The females are compelled to crawl up along the trunk, and 
to prevent this, a ring of " brumata-lime '' is applied. This 
is prepared by mixing 5 parts of rape oil with 1 part of 
lard, boiling the mixture until it thickens, then adding 
1 part each of turpentine and rosin. Hager recommends 
to melt together 250 parts of black pitch, 100 of turpen- 
tine, 100 of paraffin, oil and 100 of crude rape oil, then to 
allow the mass to become partly cool, and to add 5 parts 
powdered benzoin, 50 of vaseline [petrolatum], 2 each of 
carbolic and salicylic acids, and 10 of gurjun balsam. 

The best time to apply the mass is about the beginning 
of October, or even earlier. It should be well looked 
after, and renewed from time to time. 

No. 2,099 Rooovery of Platinum from Laboratory 
Residues. 

The most systematic and carefully planned method is 
the following, proposed by P. Wagner and recommended 
by Boeckmann (Vhem.-tech. Untersuchungsmethoden, 2d 
ed., I., 121). 

The platinum residues are best preserved in two sepa- 
rate vessels, one of which is for tho filters containing the 
potasaio-platinic chloride, the other being intended for 
the alcoholic wash-liquids, containing platinic chloride 
in combination with chlorides of sodium, magnesium, 
barium, etc. 

This liquid is operated on first. It is mixed with 
enough of a saturated aqueous solution of pure chloride 
of potassium to precipitate all the platinum. After 24 
hours' standing, the supernatant liquid is siphoned off, 
and the residue is then washed into a porcelain capBule 
with the aid of some of the siphoned-off alcohol. The pre- 
cipitate, which can be detached from the filters contained 
in the other vessel, is added to the contents of the cap- 
sule, the empty filters boiled several times with water 
in a second capsule, the liquids being added to the first. 
Next enough carbonate of sodium is added to produce a 
strongly alkaline reaction, the whole stirred up repeat- 
edly, and allowed to stand on the steam-bath tor about 
ten hours. Platinum black will then be deposited in a 
compact state, and the supernatant liquid will have only 
a famt yellow tint, due to the presence of organic sub- 
stances (a lemon-yellow color would show that uudecom- 
posed platinic chloride is still present). The liquid is now 
poured off and allowed to run through a filter. The pla- 
tinum black is boiled with water, allowed to deposit, and 
the liquid poured off. This boiling and washing is re- 
peated once with pure hydrochloric acid and twice with 



distilled water. Finally, the platinum black is trans- 
ferred to a filter, again washed and dried at the ordinary 
in-door temperature. A higher heat must be avoided, as 
the filter would be burnt up by the metal. 

The platinum black thus punfled is dissolved in aqua 
regia prepared from 5 parte of hydrochloric and 1 part 
of nitric acid. The best way to proceed is as follows : 
Put the hydrochloric acid in a wash-bottle (having a jet), 
and wash the platinum black from the filter into a capa- 
cious porcelain capsule, which is then gently warmed on 
the water-bath. Now add the nitric acid in drops. In 
one hour, solution will have been effected. Allow the 
solution to cool somewhat, pass it through Swedish filter- 
ing paper, and evaporate the filtrate in a porcelain cap- 
sule, upon the water-bath, until a small portion removed 
at the end of a glass rod begins to solidify. A very 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid is now carefully 
added, and the excess evaporated, several times in suc- 
cession, until all nitric acid has been dissipated. 

No. 2,100. — Ownership of Prescriptions (R. N. Gj. 

In order to obtain a list of decisions of Courts regard- 
ing the ownership of prescriptions, the most promising 
method would be to consult the librarian of a good law- 
library such as is, no doubt, existing in your city. A 
library attached to tho U. S. Courts, or to the more im- 
portant State Courts, usually possesses the published law 
reports of all tho States of the Union, and it is then only 
a question of time to go through the indexes and look up 
the references. We cannot relieve you of this part of 
the work. 

So far as we know, the ownership of a physician's 
prescription has been brought before the courts, hereto- 
fore, only in a one-sided way, and has not been argued 
from the standpoint of special agreement or contract. 
It is usually supposed that when a patient calls upon a 
physician for advice, the advice constitutes the com- 
modity which the physician has to sell for the time 
being, and that, if he writes a precription and delivers it 
to the patient, receiving his fee. the commercial trans- 
action is completed. In other words, it is supposed that 
the advice, including the prescription, are tantamount to 
a bona-fide sale on the part of the physician, and to a 
bona fide purchase on the part of the patient, so that the 
latter may be regarded as the owner in fee simple of 
the prescription. But a sale or purchase may be regarded, 
or rather, should be regarded, as a form of contract, 
entailing certain obligations upon both parties. When 
there are no conditions surrounding the exchange of the 
commodities, except the act of handing overthe considera- 
tion, the transaction is absolutely completed and the con- 
tract fulfilled, as soon as the consideration is paid. But if 
the sale is made under certain conditions, accepted by the 
purchaser, the case assumes an entirelv different aspect. 
We hold that if a physician expressly writes upon a 
prescription : "This prescription is intended for a special 
case and occasion and iB not to be repeated "—or words 
to thiB effect — and if the client accepts the prescription 
with this condition, then the latter is bound to abide by 
the condition. We believe, if a case of this kind were 
properly argued before the Courts, it would bo decided as 
we nave outlined. But such a decision would hardly be 
of much practical value, because all that would be needed 
to evade the condition would be for the client to copy 
the prescription with omission of the prescriber's name 
and all details which might show that it was intended for 
a special case and occasion. Since any one may combine 
medicines in any way, manner, or shape, and several 
prescribers often happen to combine the same ingredients 
in tho same proportions, it would be impossible for the 
original prescriber to identify-in a legal sense— his own 
prescription which he had given or sold to his patient 
conditionally. 

Practically, therefore, even the acknowledged or as- 
sumed right of the physician to limit the use of any of 
his prescriptions to a particular case or time, could be 
easily circumvented, unless laws should be enacted which 
would clearly define the rights of prescriber and client. 

No. 2, 101. -Detection of Mineral Wax in Beeswax (San 
Francisco). 

Both the bleached and the unbleached, or yellow wax, 
are frequently adulterated with certain kinds of paraffin, 
or the latter are substituted for it altogether. The usual 
adulterant for yellow wax is the yellow ceresin obtained 
from fossil wax or ozokerite. White wax is often adul- 
terated with white ceresin, or with some variety of white 
paraffin obtained from the petroleum residues. The re- 
cognition of these adulterants is comparatively easy when 
they are present in considerable proportion. But when 
they are small in quantity, and perhaps other adulterants 
ore added which partly neutralize the anomalies intro- 
duced by the former, the detection of the adulteration is 
not so easy. 

The test for paraffin given in the U. S. Pharm.. under 
Cera Flam, by heating the wax with sulphuric acid, 
which had been relied upon by many analysts before it 
was introduced into the pharmacopoeia, is now regarded 
as untrustworthy by the most competent judges. 

Among the less circumstantial methods of testing, those 
of Buchner and of Hager deserve mention here: 
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1. Buchncr's Method.— Boil a sample of the suspected 
war with a concentrated alcoholic solution of potassa (1 
part of potassa and 24 to 3 parts of 90-per-cent alcohol) for 
a few minutes in a wide test tul>e. Transfer the liquid to 
a narrow test-tube, and pluce this for some time in a 
water-bath. If the wax is pure, the solution remains 
clear. If it contains ceresin or paraffin, the hydrocarbons 
float, as an oily layer, on the surface of the potassa solu- 
tion, which is usually colored. If the separation into 
layers should bo imperfect or sluggish, it may be brought 
about at once, by adding a little alcohol and again warm- 
ing on the water-bath. 

2. Hager's Method .— Heat 2 Gm. of the wax with .1 Co. 
of a solution of carbonate of sodium, until the wax melts, 
then shake thoroughly, nnd gradually add 6 C.c. of ben- 
zol, frequently shaken. This will produce an emulsion, 
which should be warmed during one hour upon the water- 
bath to 50* C. (122* F.), and is then set aside to cool at 
the ordinary temperature. If the wax is pure, the "PPf 
layer is liquid and Bcarely turbid. If, however, paraffin 
or ceresin were present, the upper layer is more or leas 
solid, turbid, or opaque and white. 

A method which requires more time, but which gener- 
ally yields more definite information, even quantita- 
tively^ is: 

3. Hiibr* Method.— Wax consists mainly of cerotic acid 
and of myricin. The latter is a so-called compound ether, 
namely, the palmitate of myricyl. Hlibls method is 
based on two considerations, namely, first, the number of 
milligrammes of potassa (determined volumetrically) re- 
quired to saturate the free cerotic acid, and second— after 
the cerotic acid has been neutralized— the number of 
milligrammes of potaasa required to saponify the myri- 
cin, that is, to convert it into palmitate of potassium and 
myricyl alcohol. 



C,.H,,.C, 1 H,,0, 

Myricyl pilmttate 

(or royririn) 



KOI! 

|H>t<U«Ul 



: C..H...OH -t- KC.H..O, 
myriryl alcohol 



the 



(Myricyl is also sometimes called mellisyl.) The i 
tion of free cerotic acid and myricin in wax is as 
former to 6 of the latter. 

The execution of the method is as follows: 

Three to 4 Gm. of the wax are warmed with about 20 
C.c. of 9V< alcohol until the wax is melted, the mixture is 
well shaken, if necessary warmed again to keep it liquid, 
and then titrated with t normal potassa (containing 26 
Gm. of KIIO in the liter), phenolplithalein being used as 
indicator. As soon as the cerotic acid is neutralized, as 
shown by the appearance of a rose-red tint, about 20 C.c. 
more ot the same volumetric solution are added, the 
quantity being exactly noted, and the mixture warmed on 
a water-bath for about 45 minutes. Finally, the excess of 
alkali, not required to combine with the palmitic acid, is 
determined by titrating witb i normal acid. 

The number of C.c. of the volumetric alkaline solution 
first consumed, when transcalculated into milligrammes 
of potassa, is called by Hubl "acid-number.'' And the 
number of milligrammes required to combine exactly 
with the palmitic acid, is called the " ether number." 

Now it has been found, that for irax, the '-acid-num- 
ber'' is usually between 19 and 21. mostly 20. The "other 
number" is usually between 73 and 76, mostly 75. 

The respectively lower and higher number* usually oc- 
cur together, hence the proportion between the "acid- 
number " and " ether-number " isgenerally very uniform, 
varying only by a small fraction. If the "acia number" 
is assumed to be 1, then the "ether-number" will be be- 
tween 3.6 and 3.8, and is generally 3.7. 

Now here it should be noticed that the theoretical quan- 
tity of potassa required for saponifying pure wax con- 
sisting of pure cerotic acid and myricin is less thau that 
actually found necessary. Wax therefore must contain 
small quantities of other saponifiableconBtitutents which 
are not known. The " saponitication-nuniber " — that is, 
the number of milligramme* of potassa (KHO) required 
to combine with all the acid bodies in wax -varies between 
9S and 96. 

Comparing with these figures, those obtained under the 
same circumstances with other fatty or wax-like Bub- 
stancos. liable to he used as adulterants of or substitutes 
for beeswax we find that the figures for wax are very 
characteristic, as the following table will show : 



Japan Wax 20 

Carnnuba wax 4 

Tallow 4 

8tearic acid lM 

Rfain. 110 

Or**in. or Paraffin 0 

yellow 80 




If tho " saponification-number " is found to be 
92, and the "proportional number" is that of pure wax, 
then ceresin or paraffin are present. If the "proportional 
number " is greater than 3.8, the possible adulterants are 
Japan wax, Carnauba wax, or tallow. But Japan wax is 
excluded if the "acid-number" is less than 20. When 
the "proportional number " is smaller than 3.6, the adul- 
terant is stearic acid or resin. 

Supposing a sample of wax tested in this manner has 
been shown to contain some ceresin or paraffin, the quan- 
tity of the adulterant may be estimated, approximately, 
in the following manner. Considering 95 to be the mean 
saponification number of pure wax, and denoting by k 
the saponification number of the sample under considera- 
tion (which number must have been considerably smaller 
than that for pure wax>, we may calculate the percentage 
(x) of paraffin or ceresin by the formula : 

1 = 100 - -55- 
This equation is derived from the proportion 

95 : 100 = (85 — Jt) : x 
which may be read : As 95, or the total saponification 
number of pure wax, is to 100, that is to 100 parts of pure 
wax to which the number 95 belongs, so is the loss wnich 
the total saponification number has Buffered, to the num- 
ber of parts of ceresin or paraffin present. Of course, 
with a pure wax. A; becomes 95. Hence the second portion 
of the equation becomes : 

95 : 100 = 95 - 95 : x 
95 : 100 = 0 : x 
x = 0 

that is, there would be none of the adulterant present. 

No. 2, 102— SulphaniUo Acid (W. L. R.-M. H.). 
Regarding this compound, which has been mentioned 
repeatedly in our pages— for instance, as a reagent, on- 
page 231 of our last volume; as an almost instantaneous 
cure for iodism, page 149 of our volume for 1886, etc. — 
wo have had several inquiries. The following note will 
give the essential details. 

Sulphanilic acid is, properly speaking, " para-amido- 
benzol-sulphonic acid. ' Representing benzol by the 
usual diagram (which must only be regarded as an ideal 
reduction to the most simple form of a solid molecule of 
the substance*, and distinguishing the several positions 
by the figures 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 6, wo have: 

H (I) 
C 
/ \ 
(«) HO CH (2) 

I II 
(5) HC CH (3) 

V 

II 

<4> 

Any one of the hydrogens in this compound may be 
replaced by a monad element or group. If only one at 
a time is thus replaced, it is immaterial which of them is 
supposed to have been affected. If. however, more than 
one is replaced at the same time, then the properties of the 
products depend upon the relative position of the re- 
placing bodies. Supposing tico hydrogens are thus re- 
placed. If they are contiguous, (1) and (2). or (2) and (3), 
or (3) and (4), etc.. then the product receives the prefix 
ortho- in case it is necessary to distinguish it from 
others. If, however, the substitution takes places at (1) 
and (3), or 12) and (4), or (3) and (5», etc.. with an inter- 
mediate intact member, the product receives the prefix 
meta. And if two members are passed over, that is, if 
the substitution takes places at (1) and <4), or (2) and (5), 
etc., the product receives the prefix para. 

From benzol, C\H». is derived mtrobeneol. CiH».NOi. 
This NOi may l>e supposed to be substituted for any one 
of the hydrogens in the benzol ring. 

By treatment with sulphuric acid, under certain condi- 
tions, many organic compounds, particularly of the 
aromatic series, are converted into so-called sulphonic 
acids, that is. acids produced by the substitution of 
H80. for one hydrogen. Thus C.Hi.HSO. is benzol - 
sulphonic acid. Now, as nitrobenzol already has the 
group NOi in the place of one hydrogen, it follows that, 
if a sulphonic acid is formed from this, the group HSO. 
will have to replace a second hydrogen. And now it de- 
pends which hydrogen is thus replaced. According to 
what has been said above, it will be readily understood 
that there are three nitrobenzol-sulphonic acids possible, 



the formula? being as follows (tho numbers in parent h 
indicate the position of the hydrogens replaced according 
to the scheme above given » : 
1 . OrfAo-nitrohenzol sulphonic acid : 



In place of (1) and (2), the position may lie imagined to 
be (2) and (3i. or (3> and (4i. etc.. as explained above. 

2. .Vcrn-nitrobenzol-sulphonic acid : 

rH <(1>NO, 

3. Para-nitrobenzol-sulphonic acid: 
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c « }(DNO. 



r „ j (1)NH, 
C ' H< ( (4)HSO, 



Whan nitrobonxol is treated with fuming sulphuric 
acid, all three of the above derivatives are formed at the 
same time, but not in equal quantities. Usually, the 
raefa acid is produced in largest proportion, somewhere 
near ninety per cent. 

If now. by some process, the group NOi is replaced by 
the group NH, (amidogen). the resulting product receives 
the prefix amido, in place of nitro. The process by 
which this is best accomplished in the present cose is to 
convert any of the above acids, previously separated, 
into ammonium salts, adding a large excess of strong 
ammouia, and conducting a current of hydrosulphuric 
acid through the solution. The product will then be 
the ammonium salt of the amido-beuzol-sulphonic acid. 
By decomposing this with a mineral acid, the organic 
acid is precipitated. 

When this process is applied to the third of the above- 
named sul phonic acids (the "jHiro"*, the result will 
finally be: 



and this is the compound which is better known as milph- 
antlic acid. It was discovered and known long before 
its exist chemical constitution was understood. Practi- 
cally, it is prepared in a very simple manner, the con- 
stituent* used having given it its original name. 

1 part of aniline and 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid are heated to a temperature of 180-190° C. (356- 
371" F.), under an upright condenser, until no more ani- 
line is present as such. On pouring the mass into water, 
sulphanilic acid separates. 

Sulphanilic acid is soluble in 112 parts of water at 
15° C. (59 F. K more easily in boiling water. It is insoluble 
in ether or alcohol. The commercial acid usually has a 
gray or brownish color. For analytical or medical pur- 
poses, it should be white or nearly so, and should yield a 
clear and at least nearly colorless solution in water con- 
taining alkali. 
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Orhamic Analyub : A Manual of the 
Descriptive and Analytical Chemis- 
try of cortain Carbon Compounds 
in Common Use. For the Qualita- 
tive and Quantitative Analysis of 
Organic Materials. Commercial and 
Pharmaceutical Assays; the Esti- 
mation of Impurities under Author- 
ized Standards: Forensic Examina- 
tion of Poisons: and Elementary 
Organic Analysis. By Albert B. 
Prescott, Ph.D.. M.D.". Director of 
the Chem. l^abor. in the University 
of Mich., etc. 8vo. New York: 
(D. Van Nostrand). 1887, pp. vi. ; 
533. 

This work had been announced as be- 
ing in preparation several years ago: 
but the last few years have been so 
fruitful in new discoveries or im- 
provements in methods of testing 
that we fully realize the difficulty 
which the author must have encoun- 
tered in choosing the proper time 
when the text of any one chapter 
could be considered as resonnbly com 
plete. up to that moment. 

On examining the work, it will at 
on-.-e be seen that the contents are a 
series of more or less detailed mono- 
graphs, in alphabetical order. Some 
of these are treated with most par- 
ticular care and fulness, having evi- 
dently formed the subjects of special 
or favorite investigations of the au- 
thor. Neutral principles, organic 
acids, and alkaloids are generally 
treated in their respective alphabeti- 
cal order, though certain groups are 
also treated collectively, such as Cin- 
chona, Opium, Strychnos, etc., alka- 
loids. I nder the" chapter entitled 
"Alkaloids," general processes for 
isolating these bodies nnd recognizing 
their alkaloidal nature are given. A 
systematic scheme for separating al- 
kaloids and neutral principles, based 
upon that of Dragendorff. is given by 
the author on p. 452, but we could 
have wished that this were more in 
detail, though we fully realize the 
fact that this would have taken con- 
siderable space, and, perhaps, been 
only of limited practical use. outside 
of a systematic work treating spe- 
cially of plant analysis. The absence 
of a more detailed scheme of separa- 
rntion in the case of alkaloids, how- 
ever, as well as in the case of organic 
acids (though minor schemes, for the 
separation of a small number of acids 
lik.dy to occur together, are here and 
there inserted. /. i.. p. 336) is made 
up 1>Y very detailed methods of sep- 
aration, given under the head of each 
separate article. 

Too much praise cannot be he- 
stowed upon the treatment of the dif- 
ficult chaptersof Cinchona and Opium 
Alkaloids, which include everything 
of value that had been published up to 
the time of the respective texts being 



printed, so far as we can judge from 
the references. A suggestion for an 
improvement to be introduced into 
works of reference like the present, 
which wo desire to make, will be 
found among the editorials in this 
number, as we deem it of sufficient 
importance to draw special attention 
to it. The chapter on Fats and Oils 
is also very complete, though we 
think it might have been more prac- 
tically useful by describing in detail, 
and in one connected paragraph, the 
best methods of separating and esti- 
mating certain liouies often fraudu- 
lently combined, such as ceresin, pa- 
raffin, etc., in beeswax. The schemes 
of pln.it analysis given are those ar- 
ranged bv Parsons and by Dragen- 
dorff. which cover the ground quite 
effectively, so far as our present 
knowledge of plant constituents goeB. 
Another very instructive chapter is 
that on Elementary Analysis, though 
the execution and application of Kjel- 
dahl's method of determining nitro- 
gen has undergone various modifica- 
tions and improvements since the 
authors text was completed. 

Throughout the work we find a large 
amount of information, which is now 
first presented by the author, mostly 
based upon his own ex|ierienco and 
experiments. 

Great care has evidently been be- 
stowed upon the editing of the work, 
as we have, so fur, not encountered 
anv wrong figures, and but few mis- 
prints. On page 181, foot-note, how- 
ever, we miss a reference to the im- 
portant work of Sehultz, " DioChemie 
des Stei nkohlentbeers," 2 vols. , Braun- 
schweig, 1882 (new edition, I., 1886). 
On page 177. what is given as Mac- 
lagan's (this is the proper spelling! 
teat, is not that now recognized as 
such. This was published in the Am. 
Drl'oo.. 1887, page 22, but perhaps 
too late to be included by the author. 
We notice that the latter uses several 
unusual spellings, thus " midriatic," 
page 339 soq. : " mioporoides," page 
310; instead of mydriatic, etc. 

Prof. Prescott's work, embodying 
the fruits and results of many years' 
study and practice on the wide field 
of organic analysis, constitutes an im- 
portant addition to our standard 
and authoritative works of reference, 
and should be in the library of every 
member of the chemical and 
political professions. 

Ei.kmknts of Modern Chemistry. 
Bv Adolphk Wl'RTZ (Senator), etc. 
Third Amer. Edit. Translated and 
edited, with the Approbation of the 
Author, etc. By W. H. Greene, 
M.D., Prof, of Chemistry in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia, 
etc. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1887. 

We need not add anything to our 
former favorable notice of this work, 
except to say that the text appears to 
have been carefullv revised ( with one 
exception), and that the work is 



highly to be recommended as a text- 
book for schools. It has one weak 
point, however, in our judgment, 
though this will not make itself felt in 
the circles where it will be most used. 
We refer to the chapter on alkaloids, 
which is antiquated and not in ac- 
cordance with our present state of 
knowledge. Of cinchona alkaloids, 
only quinine and cinchonincare treat- 
ed in detail. At the present day, cin- 
ehonidine as well as quinidine are of 
considerable importance. The process 
given for the preparation of quinine 
has long been abandoned by all makers 
for a more economical one. We would 
suggest that this chapter be entirely 
remodelled, at least in a succeeding 
American edition, even though Prof. 
Wurtz may not deem this necessary 
for another French f 



Mantal of Pharmacy am> Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry. Designed 
especially for the Use of the Phar- 
maceutical Student and for Phar- 
macists in General. Bv Chas. F. 
Hkebner, Ph.G. [Now York, class 
'8|j ; Instructor in Pharmacy at the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York. 8vo. New York (Publ. 
by the author), 1887. 

This is a book which has grown 
upon the author during his personal 
intercourse, as one of the quiz- 
masters or instructors with many 
successive classes of the College of 
Pharmacy. While a lecturer, «r 
cathednt, has but little chance of 
knowing what his hearers have learn- 
ed from his lectures until an exami- 
nation is held, the quiz-instructor, 
on the other hand, has the advantage 
of being constantly able to feel the 
pulse of the classes, as it were, so far 
as theircomprehension of the subjects 
taught iu the lectures is concerned. 
He is thereby enabled to know which 
matters are more slowly and with 
more difficulty mastered by the stu- 
dents, and he can arrange his drill to 
suit the circumstances. Experience 
thus gained renders quiz instruction 
particularly valuable. Even a casual 
glance through Mr. Heebner's book 
will reveal its exceedingly useful char- 
acter. 

Of course, it can give in many cases 
only the leading feature* or the skele- 
ton of the information which it is 
desirable that the student should 
possess. Yet. with such a ground 
work, well-digested, the acquisition of 
further knowledge is an easy matter. 
The book contains not only all that 
is essential to a knowledge of the 
branches it relates to. but it also em- 
braces a large amount of information, 
useful and practical, which is even 
not found in the larger treatises, as, 
for instance, the method of averaging 
percentage on pages 32-33. (On page 
33. last line, read 23.2 for 2.32). 

We have so far. at our first cursory 
examination, observed but few mis- 
prints, and no errors of importance. 
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oun.ivi:. CoajnTKirATto*.] 
THE UNITED STATES GALLON. 

BY A. B. LYONS, K.C.S. 

THE subject of Prof. Mason's paper in tbe January num- 
ber of the Ajikuh 'a x Druggist is one in which I am 
deeply interested, and to which 1 cave a few years ago a 
somewhat careful study, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the Pharmaceutical Record of date December 
15th, 18.S5. The most important result reached in that 
study was the discovery that Prof. Barnard's corrected 
value for the weight of a cubic inch of water is erroneous. 
The details of the calculation 4>y which he reaches his 
value are given iu his work on the Metric System. The 
original experiments were made in 1798, by Sir George 
Schuckburgh Evelyn. Capt. Kater deduced from them 



it is the former result that is incorrect. In fact, Capt- 
Kater s figure, as deduced from the da/a referred to, is 
substantially correct. By an independent calculation, 
employing the data given by Kohlrausch in his work on 
physical measurements, I deduced the value 252.45533. 
Prom this we should find the true vacuum weight of a 
cubic inch of water at 62' F. as 252.72748, but we ought 
not with Prof. Mason to make this the starting point of 
our calculation, since the experiments were made in the 
air. at very near standard temperature and pressure. 

At CO' F. we should find the weight of a cubic inch, as 
deduced from the same data, to be in the air MS. 4997 + 
grains, or weighed in vacuo with the same brass weights 
252.77196 grains, whence we should find the weight of a 
gallon of water, weighed in air at 30 in. barometer, and 
at 60' V., to be 58.327.433 grains. The value deduced from 
the same data in a former calculation was 68,387.405 




rrofrmor An tiny, at Cambridge. Iu. 
ISw page ft 1 



the conclusion that a cubic inch of water ut C2 F., baro- 
meter 30 inches, weighs 252.456 grains. Prof. Barnard veri- 
fies his computation, making the exact vuiue 252.4551 
grains, but points out the circumstance that Ca] l Kater 
had assumed the specific gravity of air at 62 F. to be 
,ljth that of water, whereas the fraction should be 
tiff,,, and proceeds to deduce anew the required datum. 
The original experiments were made with three solids of 
symmetrical figure — a cube, a cylinder, and a sphere. 
Prof. Barnard's new results from the experiments with 
the two former coincided very closely with those of 
Capt. Kater. Obviously, since the experiments were 
made nearly at standard temperature and pressure, it 
could not be otherwise, if no mistakes were made in 
figures. The third result, however, was larger than Capt. 
Kater's by nearly 0.1 grain, so that the average obtained 
exceeded Capt. Kater's by 0.038. We find that in the cal- 
culation he stateB the quotient of 28.711.714 -s- 113.5264 aB 
252.9959. Capt. Kater made it 252.907. It is plain that 



grains; the difference arising from slight differences in 
the allowance made for the moisture presumably present 
in the air. 

It is a waMe of time, however, to carry these calcula- 
tions beyond one or two decimal places, until we are 
more certain of the infallibility of our premises. The 
experiments on which these conclusions hang were made 
nearly a century ago. It is hardly possible that they 
could have had the exactness that is now possible, with 
the improved mechanical appliances now in universal 
use. There is the more reason to question their correct- 
ness, in that we must conclude that, if they are right, 
there is an error in the standard kilogramme amounting 
to half agramme, which is simply incredible. I agree fully 
with the editorial comments on Prof. Mason's paper, and 
hope that measures will be shortly taken to clear up 
effectually the obscurities resting over this subject, by 
new and conclusive experiments, which ought to be made 
by our government. 
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PROF. ASA GRAY. 



"Dro»\ Asa Gray, the well-known botanist of Cam- 
X bridge, Mass., died at his home un the 30th of 
January, having suffered from cerebral hemorrhage 
(apoplexy) sotnetning more than a month previous, in 
Nkw Kkucdikb for 1879, we published a short account of 
bis life (with a lithographic portrait; from which and the 
Scientific American ot February 11th, 1888, we take the 
following: He was born in Paris, Oneida Co., N. Y., on 
the 18th of November, 1810; graduated in medicine at the 
Fairfield Medical dchool, and at once devoted himself to the 
study of botany. About 1834, he was appointed botanist 
to the Wilkes Exploring Expedition, but resigned on ac- 
count of the delay of the enterprise. While awaiting the 
movement of the expedition, ne began work with Prof. 
Torrey, of New York, on the "Flora of North America," 
publication of which commenced in 1840. He was about 
the same time appointed professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, then just founded, and visited Europe 
to study herbaria and with a commission to purchase a 
library for the college. His connection witb the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was brief, and in 1842 he accepted 
the Ember professorship of Natural History in Harvard 
University, which position he held for the remainder of 
his life, although he was rebeved of the duty of teaching 
after 1872. The following account of his published work 
includes only those of chief importance, for in addition to 
the labor aud study connected with his herbarium, which 
has become the leading one of this country, he was a 
prolific writer. 

In 1834-35, Dr. Gray published two volumes of the 
"North American Gramineee and Cyperacea* "— one of 
his earliest contributions to botanical literature. Each 
volume contained a hundred species, illustrated with 
dried specimens. The work was sold by subscription, 
and the number of copies published was necessarily 
limited. In it were described several new specie**, and 
the characters and synonyms of many of those already 
known were revised. The work, although now very rare, 
is still an authority upon the subjects to which it relates. 

In December, 1834, Or. Gray read before the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History a paper entitled "A Notice 
ot some New, Rare, or Otherwise Interesting Plants from 
Northern and Western Portions of the State of New 
York,' 1 which at once gained for him much credit among 
scientific men. In 1838 appeared the first part of the 
"Flora of North America," which he edited conjointly 
with Dr. John Torrey of New York. The work was, 
however, not completed, for by the time it had reached 
the end of "Compositas" its authors were so over- 
whelmed with materials which rapidly accumulated 
that their time was occupied in studying and classifying 
the specimens, and it was then evident that so many ad- 
ditions would be needed to the portion already gone over 
that an appendix would embrace more space than the 
original text itself. Instead, therefore, of continuing the 
"Flora of North America," its authors published from 
time to time, conjointly and separately, a series of me- 
moirs, among which the following, by Professor Gray, 
are noticeable : " Plantae Lindheimeranae " — giving a de- 
scription of the plants collected by F. Lindheimer in 
Western Texas; in which work Dr. Gray was aided by 
Dr. Geo. Engelmann; "Plantar Fendlerianaj " — a de- 
scription of plants collected by Aug. Fendler, in Now 
Mexico; "Plantar Wrightiana> Texano-Neo Moxicanee " 
—describing the extensive collection of Charles Wright, 
A. M. ; " Planta) ThurberianaV' etc. During the post few 
years, however, the materials which had been collected 
and elaborated for so many years had approached such a 
state of completeness that the author felt warranted to 
proceed with the work. Accordingly he published the 
first volume of a "Synoptical Flora of the U. S.." which 
begins where the former work left off, and which, when 
completed, will be followed by a revised edition of the 
preceding portion. 

In 1848 appeared the first volume of "Genera Flora 
America Boreali-Orientalis Illustrata," more commonly 
known aB "Gray's Genera." The object of this work 
was to give one or more specieB of each genus of 
North American plants, with accurate analyses. Only 
two volumes, however, were issued, owing to reasons 
similar to those which arrested the publication of the 
"Flora." 

Dr. Gray is the author of two volumes containing 
descriptions of all tho plants collected during the years 
1838 to 1842 by the Expedition of Commodore Charles 
Wilkes, except the specimens gathered on our Pacific 
coast. This is the most voluminous and, in many re- 
spects, his most important contribution to botanical litera- 
ture. 

As early as 1836 appeared the "Elements of Botany.'' 
which grew into the "Structural and Systematic 
Botany, and later became the "Botanical Text-Book" 
of the present day. This is acknowledged to be one of 
the best and most practical exponents of vegetable 
• physiology in existence, and has rendered other works 
on this subject in this country almost superfluous. 

of his important works is the " Manual of the 



Botany of the Northern United States," which first ap- 
eared in 1848, and has already gone through several 
editions. 

In 1869 he published a work on the - Relations of 
the Japanese flora to those of North America," which, 
he thought, did more to give him a reputation abroad 
than any other single production. 

Not less valuable, in a broad sense, are writings ad- 
apted to popular use and even to the comprehension of 
children. In works of this clave Professor Gray may 
almost be said to have been the pioneer, and his "First 
Lessons," "How Plants Grow," and "How Plants Be- 
have," are widely known and well appreciated. 

Numerous contributions have been made by bim to 
the columns of the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, of which he has long been one of the editors; while 
others, on subjects not alway connected with botany, 
have appeared in the Aorth American Review and other 
magazines. 

His own summary of his religious and scientific be- 
liefs was thus expressed: "I am scientifically, and in 
my own fashion, a Darwinian, philosophically a con- 
vinced theist, and religiously an acceptor of the creed 
commonly known as thej^icene, as the exponent of the 
Christian faith." 

For many years Professor Gray held the office of Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Science and Arts, and 
iu 1872 he was President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and at the semi-cen- 
tennial celobration of the University of Michigan, in the 
summer of 1887, the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon 
him. For many years he was accustomed to contribute 
to the American Journal of Science and Arts a necrology 
of the botanists who had died during the preceding year: 
and at the time of his own death he left on his writing 
table the unfinished necrology for 1887. 

Utilisation of Waste Products. 

[Concluded from page 

In treating coal-tar, the first process is one of distilla- 
tion, the liquid products of the operation being collected 
in separate fractions. Evidently the constituents of 
low boiling point will be the first to distil, and, by repeat- 
ing the distillation, and increasing the number'of trac- 
tions in which the product is collected, a very fair separa- 
tion of many of the constituents of coal-tar can be 
effected. As will be Been on reference to Nickel's coal -tar 
tree, the first fraction obtained by the distillation of coal- 
tar iB known as " first runnings," and this is followed by 
the "light oils." From these fractions are obtained a 
number of interesting products, the chief among which 
is the liquid hydrocarbon known as benzol or benzene. 
This must not be confounded with the product commer- 
cially known as "benzoline," which is a naphtha obtained 
by somewhat similar means from petroleum, and is quite 
different in chemical character. From benzene and its 
immediate homologues is obtained nitrobenzene— a body 
which, from itsodor, has been inaccuralely termed " arti- 
ficial oil of bitter almonds." and which finds a large ap- 
plication in the scenting of soap, etc. By appropriate 
treatment, this nitrobenzene iB converted into aniline, 
the starting point of the numerous coloring-matters 
familiarly known as the " aniline dyes"— a term which 
iB sometimes incorrectly extended to include all the other 
colored products obtainable from coal-tar. Benzene- 
through aniline— is also the starting point of many of the 
so-called azo-dyes, which yield the magnificent yellows, 
oranges, and browns which have of late been so popular, 
while azo-reds are derived from the constituents of coal- 
tar known as xylene and naphthalene. 

The next product of the primary distillation of coal- 
tar is the "carbolic oils," so called from their most im- 
portant ingredient being the well-known carbolic acid or 
phenol, to the antiseptic characters of which we owe the 
stamping-out of the cattle plague, and the rendering prac- 
tical the antiseptic treatment of disease. But carbolic 
acid is itself the starting point of an important series of 
artificial products. Thus it yields salicylic acid, which 
in its medicinal uses is scarcely less important than car- 
bolic acid itself. By treatment with nitric acid it yieldB 
picric acid, extensively used as a yellow dye, but far more 
largely employed as the basis of the French explosive 
" melinite." The coloring matter, known as aunn. and 
tho products, known as the eosin dyes, are also remotely 
allied to carbolic acid. One of these bodies, called fluo- 
rescein, has but little dyeing power, but in solution ex- 
hibits a fluorescence or " bloom " to an almost incredible 
extent. Those who have observed the wonderful fluores- 
cent fountain (exhibited by Mr. I. Levinstein in the 
Chemical Department of the Manchester Exhibition), the 
water of which is colorless, but exhibits a brilliant yellow- 
ish-green fluorescence, will be interested to know that the 
effect is produced by ordinary water containing 1 part per 
1,000,000 of fluorescein. 

Another of the leading constituents occurring ready 
formed in coal-tar is a hydrocarbon called naphthalene, 
now familiar in the form of white candle-like cylinders, 
and used in the production of the albo carbon light, In 
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Sheffield, the choking of the gas mains by deposits of 
naphthalene haw recently brougnt home to us in a striking 
manner the property possessed by this hydrocarbon of 
volatilizing at the ordinary temperature. 

The higher fractions obtained by the distillation of coal- 
tar yiold anthracene, which is the starting-point of alizarin 
and ito analogues already mentioned, but a large i 
tion of this part of coal-tar must still 1>« reg 
practically unutilized. 

The pitch, which is obtained as a residue from the dis- 
tillation of the tar, receives extensive applications, with 
whicli you are all familiar. 

It is a lamentable fact that, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous amount of talent and ingenuity devoted to the 
manufacture of coal-tar products, and the immense capi- 
tal invested in their production, the whole industry is 
now languishing in the gravest manner, and there are not 
wanting leading men who advocate the simple burning of 
much of the tar as a means of getting rid of it, seeing 
that its treatment cannot now be profitably conducted. 
Of late years several very large works have been estab- 
lished, not for the purpose of producing coal gas and, 
therefore, obtaining the tar products as one of the resid- 
uals, but for the express purpose of obtaining tar, and 
these works have thrown so much benzol and other 
primary tar product* on the market as very gravely to 
affect the industry- To make matters worse for those 
interested, the ammonia, which is another of the residuals 
produced in the manufacture of illuminating gas. has 
now fallen enormously in value, the market price of sul- 
phate of ammonia being now about £11 lite, per ton. while 
a fe w y ears ago it realized £22 per ton. This fail is largely 
due to the production of ammonia from the waste gases 
of blast furnaces consuming bituminous coal. This is 
done in Scotland to a very large extent, and Messrs. Baird 
& Company, at the Gartsherrie Iron Works, and the 
Eglinton Iron Company, at the Lugar Iron Works, two 
firms which are really identical, now produce an enor- 
mous quantity of sulphate of ammonia from their blast 
furnace gases. Another product of the cooling of this 
gas is a kind of tar. This differs from ordinary gas-works 
tar in very important respects. It yields practically no 
benzol, naphthalene, or anthracono, and the carbolic acid 
of ordinary coal-tar is represented by the analogous sub- 
stance cresylio acid, together with products having an 
analogy to those characteristic of wood-tar. The sub- 
stance known as creasote, a word which signifies "flesh 
preserver," was originally obtained by Reiclienbaeh from 
wood-tar, and when carbolic acid "was discovered by 
Runge in coal-tar, it was for a long time confounded with 
this product, and received the name " coal-tar creasote. - ' 
It is probable that the antiseptic properties of carbolic 
acid itself would not have received such widespread and 
prompt recognition, but for its confusion with the origi- 
nal wood-tar creasote. 

Under a patent I have recently obtained in conjunction 
with Mr. Angus, one of the partners of the Kglinton Iron 
Co.. the constituents of blast-furnace tar, analogous to 
carbolic acid and wood creasote. are now about to be pro- 
duced on a large scale, and will be known in commerce 
as "neosote/' a name which signifies "new proserver"or 
"new preservative," and may serve to indicate the simi- 
larity of the article to creasote. It is one of the advan- 
tages of the production of this neosote that its extraction 
from the tar renders the residual tar or oil more suited 
for its application to the production of the " lucigen " and 
"luminator"lights. These new lights consume any cheap 
kind of oil, and are fed with a blast of air. One of them 
is now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, and in other 
instances where it is used, I am informed, it is found 
highly successful. 

It is not so long ago that blast-furnace gases were 
allowed to burn freely at the mouths of the furnaces, and 
the utilization of them for heating the lioilers and blast 
was a distinct advance. With furnaces consuming coke, 
this is all that can bo done, but the successful utilization 
of the tar and ammonia condensable from furnaces con- 
suming bituminous coal is a further stop of great practical 
importance. 

But while interesting ourselves in the utilization of 
gases, we must not forget the enormous quantities of slag 
which form another secondary product of the reaction in 
the blast furnace. It is calculated by Mr. Charles Wood, 
of Middlesbrough, that twenty-five "cwt. of blast-furnace 
slag iB produced for every ton of pig iron obtained, which 
in the year of 1861 would mean a production of 8.000,0(10 
tons of slag. The space occupied by this mass would, 
when loosely tipped, be nearly twice that of the great 
pyramid, while the bulk of tlie pig iron would only be 
about one-sixth of the size of thepyramid. Theenormous 
quautity of this material produced has doubtless stood in 
the way of its utilization, and where, as in Northampton- 
shire, there is a constant demand for it for road making 
purposes at a fairly remunerative rate, there is not much 
encouragement to go further with it ; but at Middles- 
brough, it has been found of great service in the con- 
struction of the breakwater at the mouth of the Tees, for 
which purpose about half a million tons of slag are used 
annually, and a similar class of work is being conducted 
near Barrow with the slag from the hematite furnaces. 



which, however, is less suited for the purpose. The slag 
used at the Tees breakwater is run from the furnaces into 
square iron wagons, in which it solidifies, to form blocks 
weighing about 34 tons eah. By running the molten slag 
on to a revolving iron table, Mr. Wood qonverts it into 
"slag-shiuglo," which is found to be most valuable for 
the manufacture of concrete, and is extensively used for 
this purpose in connection with the Tees breakwater. 
By suitable means the slag is also reduced to a condition 
of sand, and, when mixed with lime, this forms a hydrau- 
lic cement which hardens in a perfect manner. Bricks 
mado in this way require no burning, and are found to 
stand very well. In consequence of the dock extension, 
however, the works where the slag bricks were made has 
been purchased by the railway company, and so the pro- 
cess is temporarily suspended, but somewhat about 
200,000.000 bricks have been manufactured. By project- 
ing a blast of steam across molten slag in the act of 
falling, the slag becomes converted into globules, and 
these are drawn out into long threads of an extremely 
delicate character. The slag in thiB form is almost pure 
white in color, and has much the general appearance of 
cotton-wool, but it has not the same elasticity, and once 
crushed will not recover itself. Mr. Wood informs me 
that the slag wool is now being manufactured at the rate 
of 15 to 20 tons per week. It is used as a non-conducting 
material for covering boilers and so forth; and to put 
under flooring to deaden the sound. At the works of the 
Brittain Glass Company, in Northamptonshire, blast-fur- 
nace slag is run in a molten state into a glass furnace 
heated by Siemen's gas, and is there mixed with about 
its own weight of sand and alkali, and made into glass. 
The slag ornaments, which are familiar to all, are another 
product of a similar kind. 

But blast-furnace slag is not the only slag which has 
lately been utilized. In Sheffield, we all know that, till 
recently, the only pig-iron fit for use in the Bessemer pro- 
cess was that which contained but a very small proportion 
of phosphorus. The Cleveland iron, in which phosphorus 
is present to an extent between one and two per cent, was 
utterly unfit for the purpose; but with the basic process, 
devised by Thomas and Gilchrist, the presence of phos- 
phorus, so far from being an objection, is. within limits, 
rather an advantage. This has shifted the center of 
gravitj' of tho heavy steel trade to Middlesbrough, where, 
under the management of my friend, Mr. Arthur Cooper, 
the North Eastern Steel Company have established ex- 
tensive works for producing steel by the basic process. 
The slag which results from this operation contains a con- 
siderable quantity of phosphate of lime, and a number of 
ingenious processes have been devised for recovering this 
in a comparatively pure state. It is now found, however, 
that, if sufficiently finely ground, and freed from the 
minute particles of metallic iron disseminated through 
it, the slag is at once suitable for use as a manure. At 
the North Eastern Steel Company's works, they are mak- 
ing from eight hundred to one thousand tons per week 
of the slag, and have just erected a large mill for grind- 
ing this into powder. They have already shipped up- 
wards of sixty thousand tone of the raw Blag to Germany. 
There is no doubt of the valuable character of basic slag 
as a manure, but farmers may be excused for being some- 
what sceptical of the value of many of the materials 
offered them, as it seems to be held by many of their pro- 
fessed friends that anything which is good for nothing 
else is sure to be suitable for manure. Of course, there 
was a basis of truth in the manurial value attached to 
sewage, but it is now well known that the practical value 
was greatly overestimated, and that those responsible 
for the disposal of the sewage must be content to get rid 
of it with as little expense as possible, and not dream of 
making a profit. 

Another waste product which is deservedly appre- 
ciated as a manure consists in the sweepings and comb- 
ings from woollen manufactures, known as "shoddy." 
Formerly this was applied to tho land in the raw state. 
The grense with which it was saturated acted as a preser- 
tive, and therefore detracted from its value as a manure, 
but no one would now think of neglecting to extract the 
grease from the wool before employing it on the land. 
The recovered grease is now recognized as a valuable sec- 
ondary product, and, when purified, the stearin or solid 
portion makes its appearance in the form of night-lights, 
and the olein or liquid part goes back to the woollen 
manufacturers to be used again. 

In the manufacture of soap, glycerin is produced in 
enormous quantities as a secondary product. Of the two 
chief processes of treating fats, one produces good glyce- 
rin, but inferior soap, and the other produces good soap, 
but inferior glycerin. The quantity of glycerin hitherto 
thrown away in the soap-leys has been something 
enormous, but now much of it is recovered. Thus, at the 
works of Messrs. Gossage, nt Widnes — the largest soap 
workB in the world — the "soap-leys are boiled down, the 
salt separated, and the concentrated liquid distilled, 
whereby glycerin is obtained, which receives an'enormous 
application in the manufacture of nitroglycerin. This, 
when soaked up in one-third of its weight of a porous 
earth, called kieselguhr. forms the well-known explosive, 
dvnamite, which is produced in one single works to the 
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extent of several tons per day. The glycerin produced* 
from the waste soap-leys at Messrs. Gossage's works was 
often found unsuitable for its intended purpose, in con- 
sequence of containing sulpbocyanides and other cyano- 
gen compounds. By h process jmtented by myself and 
Mr. Benjamin Nickels these products are wholly re- 
moved from the soap-leys, and thus a glycerin can bo 
obtained from the impure source employed at Widnes 
as good in quality as that of any other origin. Curiously 
enough, this process, which has been now successfully at 
work at Widnes for some time, will shortly become un- 
necessary, owing to the introduction of an improved pro- 
cess of preparing the alkali used for saponifying tlx- fat. 
By this process, duo to Matbieson and Hawliezck, it will 
be freed from the objectionable sulphur and cyanogen 
compounds which hitherto had passed into the glycerin. 
At the same time the cyanogen compounds are destroyed, 
they will be converted into the useful form of ammonia. 
Truly, •' the whirligig of time brings round its revengeB." 



decomposition, with the formation of hydrochloric and 
iodic acids and monochloride of iodine, the change being 
promoted by the action of direct light. According to 
Professor von Langenbueh the germicide action of iodine 
trichloride exceeds that of carbolic acid by far. and ap- 
proaches that of mercuric chloride, over which the com- 
jxmnd has the advantage of being relatively non-poison- 
ous. He recommends the use of an aqueous solution of 
the strength of X in 1,000 to 1 in 1,500, as a substitute for 
a 4-per cent carbolic acid solution, or a 1 in 1,000 to 2,000 
sublimato solution, for the disinfection of the hands, in- 
struments, or wounds. The slight yellow discoloration 
caused to the skin can bo easily removed by means of am- 
monia or Hodium thiosulphate (hyposulphite! solution. 
Further, ho recommends a solution of 1 in 1,300 as an in- 
jection for gonorrhoea, or as an internal remedy for dys 
pepsia dependent upon the presence of bacteria, the dose 
in the latter case being a teaspoonful every two hours. — 
Phnrm. Journ. 




Zanzibar Cloves. 

As Australian traveller. Baron von Nagy Rako, in an 
article on the commercial importance of Zanzibar and the 
Somali coast, published recently in the Handels-Museum. 
gives some particulars on the cultivation of cloves in 
Zanzibar. He observes that the culture of this spice is 
the only one to which any particular attention has been 
paid by the Arab landed proprietors, and which they 
conduct upon rational principles. A large clove planta- 
tion contains from 10,000 to 15.000 trees, laid out in 
regular avenues. From 120 to 130 hands are required to 
attend to a plantation of this size. The Arabs emplov 
only slave labor, thereby rendering European competi- 
tion, which would entail the employment of free laborers, 
almost impossible. On the island of Pemba, there is a 
single plantation of 10,000 trees, owned by a European, 
a Frenchman, named Coltoni: hut it is said that he is 
about to withdraw from the cultivation, finding it no 



MECHANICAL MORTARS. 

THE firm of Beyer Fibres, of Paris (Rue de Lorraine 
19-18), manufactures an apparatus consisting of one 
or more mortars provided with a mechanicalpestle for 
contusing and grinding tough substances. The lower 
ends of the pestles are of steel, and have a sort of star anise 
shape, at least at the lower surface. They are raised by 
arms which release them when they are drawn up to their 
full height. During each lifting, they make a partial 
revolution around their axis so that the surface of the 
pestle never strikes the contents of the mortar exactly 
in the same place. To prevent the escape of dust, cloth 
or leather is tied over the mortar during the operation. 
If deBircd, the mortars themselves mny be so arranged 
that they will gradually revolve during the operation, 
but under ordinary circumstances this is not advisable, 
as it increases the cost of the apparatus without material 
increase of its efficacy. — Dr. St. Mierzinski in "Die 
Riechstoffe " (Weimar. 1888). 



Iodine Trichloride aa an Antiseptic. 

Still another iodine compound has been brought for- 
ward as a disinfectant and antiseptic, but this time it is 
the application rather than the substance that presents 
the character of novelty, the trichloride of iodine (ICli) 
being one of the best known of the reputed compounds of 
the two halogens. It can be prepared by direct combina-. 
tion of the elements, in passing an excess of drv chlorine 
gas over moderately warm iodine; if the chlorine be not 
in excess, the monochloride is formed. It is also formed 
upon nixing iodic acid with strong hydrochloric 
acid, or by the action of phosphoric chloride <PCh) 
on iodic anhydride (IiO»). But the most convenient 
method of preparing it is said to be (Pharm. Zeit., Dec. 
3d, p. 692), to pass a full current of chlorine through 
wide tubes into a three-necked flask into which also 
iodine is sublimed from a small retort fitted to the centre 
neck. The iodine trichloride is formed in delicate orange- 
yellow crystals, which, if contaminated with the liquid 
monochloride, are somewhat darker colored. The com- 
pound which consists of 54.39 percent by weight of iodine 
and 45.61 percent of chlorine, has a penetrating, pungent 
smell, somewhat like that of bromine, and melts at 2.'i ('. 
with loss of chlorine. In water it is tolerably freely sol- 
uble, the solution being pale vellow, strongly acid, and 
less Btrongly smellintr than the dry preparation. It is 
also soluble in ether and inalcohol, but thenleoholic solu- 
tion appears to undergo alteration even in the cold. This 
is more apparent upon warming a small quantity of the 
alcoholic solution and leaving it to evaporate spontane- 
ously, chloral being left as a residue, recognizable by its 
characteristic odor. The behavior of the compound to- 
wards strong bases slows that the chlorine first enters 
into reaction. Aqueous solutions keep better the more 
concentrated they are; weak solutions undergo gradual 
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longer profitable. The buds are gathered with the 
branches, which are broken off from the tree by hand ; 
the cloves are then taken from the twigs, sorted, sep- 
arated into two qualities, spread out and dried. Only a 
few spots on the island of Zanzibar and Pemba (an 
island north of Zanzibar) are suitable for the cultivation 
of cloves, and all attempts to grow them in neighboring 
parts have failed. In quality the Zanzibar cloves are 
superior to those grown in Pemba, but the production in 
the latter island is still about three times larger. The 
largest and best crop is gathered shortly after the rainy 
season; a second, but smaller and of inferior quality, 
is harvested a few months after the first.— Chem. and 
Druyg. 

A SIFTING MACHINE. 

The operation of sifting can be greatly accelerated in 
many cases by employing the apparatus here illus- 
trated or constructed on the same principle. This has 
open sieves, sitting in frames which are intended to re- 
recoive the sifted powder. Of course, the substance to be 
sifted in these cases must not have the tendency to throw 
out fine dust. But, if the sieves are suitably covered, they 
may be used even for such purposes. As will bo seen 
by examining the illustration, the sieves rest upon a 
frame-work to which a shaking motion is imparted by 
the lateral ro I hung upon an eccentric* 
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BALL-MILL. 

"1I"any substances, particularly those which are hard 
lU. and brittle, may be reduced to powder by inclosing 
them in rapidly revolving drums containing one or more 
iron balls. Such a mill is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing cut. The drum is mounted upon an oblique axis, run- 
ning upon a journal made of phosphorus bronze, and is 
inclosed by a flattened globular steel-mantle. The mount- 
ing and whole action of the machine is very simple and 
effective. When the drum is set in motion, the iron ball 
or balls, rolling and thrown about, cause the substance in- 
closed in the drum and mantle to be gradually reduced 
to a uniform powder.* 



A RAPID INFUSION APPARATUS. 

TPhe infusion apparatus shown in the cut is an improved 
A form of one previously proposed by Mr. Muerrle, of 
Pforzheim, Germany. 

The illustration shows the apparatus in section. At a, 
there is a funnel-shaped opening, for filling water into 
the reservoir 6. which is situated altogether on the out- 
side of the apparatus. By the tttbe C, the reservoir com- 
municates with the boiler d, which is placed at such a 
height that only a small ouantity of water can be con- 
tained in it at any time. The steam surrounds the infu- 
sion vessel r, and after being condensed by passing 
through to the tube /. returns again to the reservoir. — 
After Phnrm. Zeit., 1*87, 651. 

Marking Inks. 

TnK following practical information is taken from one 
of the most recently published numbers of Karmarsch 
Heeren'8 " Technisches Wortcrbuch " (Vol. IX., 196). 

1. Silccr Marking Inks — 2 parts of nitrate of silver are 
dissolved in 20 parts of distilled water, and mixed with a 
sufficient quantity of mucilage of gum arabic containing 
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lampblack (about 1 part of lampblack for every I parts of 
gum arabic contained in the mucilage). The fabric upon 
which this ink is to be applied must first be prepared so 
that it may present a smooth surface, and to prevent the 
capillary dispersion of the liquid. For this purpose, the 
place which is to be written upon is first saturated with 
a strong mucilage of starch or of gum arabic, then dried 
and smoothened with a hot iron. This is done not only 
in the case of silver marking ink, but also when others 
are to be used. If the ink, which is to be applied, has an 
acid reaction, which is the case when nitrate of silver is 
used, a little carbonate of sodium (about I part for every 
10 of mucilagei is added to the mordant. For writing, 
horn- or quill-pens are to be used, and the writing should 
be allowed lirst to ■ I ry slowly, after which it is to be ex- 
posed to direct sun-light, which causes a gradual produc- 
tion of a black color by decomposing the nitrate to metal- 
lic silver and suboxide of silver. These latter adhere to 
the fibre so tenaciously that they will resist wa>hing a 
long time. 

In place of a simple solution of nitrate of silver, one of 
the ammonio-nitrate may be used. and. in that care, the 
addition of soda to the fabric is unnecessary. Good pro- 
portions nrotbe following: Dissolve 6 parts of nitrate of 
silver in 15 parts of distilled water: add 8 parts of car- 
bonate of Bodium, and afterwards some water of am- 
monia, in drop*, until the precipitate caused by the car- 
bonate of sodium is redissolved. Finally, 6 parts of 
mucilage are added. Writing made with this ink becomes 
quickly black on drying and exposure to light. 
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Another method is, to dissolve chloride of silver in 
water of ammonia, and to add some mucilage. This ink 
is applied the same as those before described, upon the 

Ereviouslv-mordanted fabric. The addit ion of lampblack 
as no other object but to color the fluid sr* that the writ- 
ing can be seen while fresh. Any other color, such as in- 
di«o or carmine, may lie substituted for it. 

2. Gold Marking Ink. — On using a solution of chloride 
of gold, in place of one of nitrate of silver, red marks may 
be produced, instead of black. The so-called "Italian 
Marking Ink" is prepared in the following manner: 1 
part of chloride of gold, or better, chloride of gold and so- 
dium, is dissolved in 10 parts of water, and when the 
solution is to be used, a small portion of it is mixed, just 
previously to being employed, with an equal quantity of 
mucilage. Quill-pens are used for writing, and the fabric 
is to be previously mordanted with a solution of 1 part of 
stannous chloride and 10 parts of gum arabic in 100 parts 
of water, then dried and ironed. After the ink has neen 
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applied, the fabric is exposed to a gentle heat, and after 
the writing his assumed a handsome red color, the place 
is repeatedly washed with water. 

Another way is to write with a solution of chloride of 
gold upon the fabric, previously impregnated with some 
starch and then ironed. On exposing the writing to the 
sun-light, it will gradually assume a purple color. 

3. Platinum Marking Ink.— If a solution of platinum 
chloride be substituted for silver or gold salts, the marks 
or writing will show a black or blackish-gray color. The 
marking ink is made by dissolving [1 pari of] platinic 
chloride in 10 parts of j water and adding a little muci- 
lage. The place to be marked must previously be treated 
with a little solution of stannous chloride and gum 
arabic. After the wiiting is made, the fabric is gently 
hented, when the marks will assume a black or blackish 
color. 

4. Osmium Marktng Ink.— On writing, upon a fabric, 
with a dilute solution of osmie acid in water. 1 part in 50, 
the marks will soon assume an intense dark-blue color, 
and will lie found to 1m> very |M>rmanent. The osmiencid 
solution must be quite dilute, because stronger solutions 
are apt to destroy the fabric itself, and the latter must 1«> 
previously mordanted and ironed. Quill-pens or gold- 
|M'ns should lie used for writing. 

5. Aniline Flack Marking Ink.— One of the most indel- 
ible marking inks, resisting both acids and alkalies, is 
the so-called aniline-black. 

Make a solution of 4 parts of hydroehlorate of aniline, 
and 10 parts of gum arabic, in 10 parts of glycerin and 40 
parts of water. " And another solution of 15 parts of chlo- 
ride of copper, 10 parts of chloride of ammonium. 20 parts 
of chlorate of sodium i not the chloride), in 100 parts of 
water. Just before use, mix a sufficient quantity of the 
two solutions, using J part of the second for every 5 [tarts 
of the first. named. The writing is applied to theunsized 
fabric, and the latter then exposed to steam for some 
time. [It is preferable to hang up the fabrics in a room 
which is heated to a temperature of 25° to 80* C. (77* to 
86" F), and to leave them there for several days until the 
marks turn black. Afterwards they should be washed 
with a solution of soda it in 21*0). then dried. | 



A now Deodorant for Iodoform.— Several months ago, 
Mr. H. Helbiug (Arch. d. Pharm.) reported that the 
ethereal oil of En*lia frarinifolia, a rutaeoous plant of 
middle Asia, possessed the remarkable property of com- 
pletely masking the odor of iodoform, not only causing 
that of the latter to disappear, but even its own. 

We are informed that steps have been taken by a large 
manufacturing firm of essential oils to procure supplies 
of the above oU. 
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Notes on Ethoroal Oil*.' 



1. Nature and Occurrence.— The aroma of plants is. in 
most cases, due to the presence of strongly odorous con- 
stituents, which arc termed ethereal lor essential, or vola- 
tile) oils if thev are liquid, and stearoptens or camphors 
if they are solid. The latter are always cry«tallizable. 
though many of them are odorless and tasteless. 

The leaves, barks, and s.'eds of many plants from the 
families of Pomea- and Prunea' (Amygdulea?), which, of 
themselves, are odorless, furnish, when they are commi- 
nuted and macerated in cold water, a peculiar, strongly 
smdliug mixture of bcnzaldebydc and hydrocyanic acid, 
which is commonly designated as oil of cherry laurel or 
of bitter almond. Mustard seed, which is likewise color- 
less, furnishes oil of mustard only after a splitting up of 
the sinigrin. It would, therefore, be quite proper to ex- 
clude these liquids from the class of ethereal oils. 

This convenient term cannot be sharply defined. With 
the exception of oil of mustard, probably all other so- 
called ethereal oils are likewise mixtures of several com- 
pounds. In some plants, as, for instance, in cinnamon, 
various species of citrus, members of the pine and labiate 
family, the oils derived from different organs of one and 
the same plant are not identical. 

Most ethereal oils are known to possess an agreeable 
odor. In some cases, however, this may be declared with- 
out doubt as repulsive. Among the plants which diffuse 
a disagreeable odor when their leaves are crushed, may 
be quoted as examples: several species of Ferula, Melian- 
thus. Eucalyptu* pendula. Allium and Umbellularia (Oreo- 
daphne) californica. Many flowers, f. i.. those of Atlan- 
ta u* fjlandulom, Ceratonia Siliqua, Crata>ffun, and also 
some kinds of wood, likewise exhale bad odors. 

From the domain of cryptogams, only few of which 
have an aroma, no ethereal oil has so far been made 
known. There are also some phanerogamic families, as 
the Palms, the Polygonncea?. Malvaeea?, Gentianacea\ 
and Liguliflora? (amonsr the Oomposita?), which do not 
yield ethereal oils. On the other hand, certain other fami- 
lies are remarkable through their great richness, f. i.. the 
Abietinea?. Zingiberaeea?, Piperaceie, Mvrtacea a . T,aura- 
ceaj. Dipterocarpacea?. Rutacea?, Unibcllifera\ Labiata\ 
and some sections of Composita'. Very large quanties of 
ethereal oils are likewise produced by the numerous 
eucalyptus trees of Australia, and the species of citrus of 
Southern Europe and India. 

It is generally possible to distinguish special receptacles 
in or upon the different organs of plants which contain 
the ethereal oils. In the first eight among the above- 
mentioned families, for instance, these receptacles lie in 
the inner cellular tissue. In the Labiata?. however, and 
also in many OomnosiUr. they are situated as sessile or 
pediculated glands upon the epidermis. 

In the tissue of sandal wood (from Snntalum allium and 
other species), which contains considerable of oil. no 
special oil receptacles are found. And in many plants 
yielding only minute quantities of oil. such as the' flowers 
of Rosa, Sanibueus. Tilia. etc.. the domicile of the ethereal 
oil has not been made out. 

The largest "proportion of ether»nl oils is afforded by t he 
so-called balsams and turpentines (which nre mixtures of 
resin and ethereal oil), also by gum-resins. Very rich in 
oil are also cloves, caraway, and other umlielliferous 
seeds, and the rinds of lemons. 

The animal kingdom does not afford nny ethereal oil. 

2. Preparation.— Though the boiling points of the com- 
pounds belonging to this class (excepting abietene) is 
considerably higher than 100' C, they are nevertheless 
abundantly volatilized with steam, and are mostly ob- 
tained by distillation with water. But in the case of 
species of citrus, it is sometimes preferred to extract the 
oil. from the cells which contain it, by pressure, liecause 
the delicacy of the aroma is injured through distillation. 

The preparation of essential oils is often carried out 
with the most simple contrivances, when small quantities 
are to be prepared, or when the crude material is to be 
worked up at once at the place of growth. ... In large 
factories, the manufacture of the ethereal oils is carried 
on. with the aid of steam, on the largest scale with utili 
zation of every available technical invention. Recently, 
vacuum apparatus is also employed, so as to extract the 
oils with the least notable alteration. 

During the distillation of ethereal oils it happens some- 
times that fattv acids pass over. So, for instance, in the 
case of that of laurel, nutmeg, orris, capsicum, and ten. 
The small quantities of these fatty acids may possibly be 
derived from compound ethers (esters 1 , either through the 
decomposition, by the boiling water, of fats existing in the 
plant, or due to the presence of esters belonging to the 
series of monatomic alcohols, which pass over along with 
the ethereal oils. 'When such esters are decomposed in 
the course of the distillation or rect ification, the oil, which 
wns previously neutral, ncquires an acid reaction, as, for 
instance, oil of valerian, etc. 
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Otherwise, the development of acids in ethereal oils is 
due to gradual oxidation by exposure to air. This occurs 
most prominently in oil of cinnamon. 

The oils which are obtained by pressing, at least oil of 
bergair.ot, contain minute proportions of chlorophyll. 

H. ProjwrticH. — Odor and taste of the ethereal oils cor- 
respond to the aroma of the plnnts from which they are 
obtained, though often with some difference. 

The stearopiens are colorless, likewise a large majority 
of ethereal oils. But many of them, when freshly pre- 
pared or after being exposed for some time to the air. 
present a yellowish, brownish, or deep brown color, and 
can be rendered colorless by rectification. Some oils 
have a peculiar more or less pure bluish-green tint, 
often covered by a brown one ; for instance, the oils of 
Artemisia Absinthium, Achillea Millefolium. Achillea 
moachata. Calamus root. Chamomile flowers, Arnica 
flowers and root, the root of Asarum Canadense and 
Asarum Europa-um. Caraway seeds. Cascarilla bark, etc. 

Blue oils are obtained by distilling the following drugs 
or their oils : Sumbul root. German chamomile, piehnrv 
seed, patchouli herb, valerian root, etc., etc. The North 
American sagebrush (Artemisia Ludoviciana Nutt. fi 
likowiso yields a fine sjiecimen of oil belonging to this 
class. 

When such oils are rectified, the first fractions coming 
over are colorless, the next are brownish, then greenish, 
and finally, in most cases, deep-blue, which are often 
again followed by less deeply colored drops. . . . This 
magnificent blue color is afforded particularly, and from 
the very beginning, by the oil of German chamomile 
iMatricaria), . . . and still more so by empyreumatic oils 
obtained by the dry distillation of asafoetida. galbanum. 
and sumbul root. These blue oils are probably identical 
with each other. 

Certain green oils derive their color from chlorophyll, 
particularly oil of bergamot. 

A fine yellow color is characteristic of oil of turmeric. 

A few ethereal oils are fluorescent, for instance, that of 
sage, neroli. etc. The most magnificent fluorescence is 
produced in oil of peppermint, if it is shaken with glacial 
acetic and nitric acid. . . . 

Ethereal oils possess different degrees of fluidity. 
While most of them are very mobile, others are viscid, 
particularly those which correspond to the composition 
Ci.Hk or CuTIiT. but not those of the formula Ci.Hi.. 
Among the more viscid oils nre oil of copaiba, cubebs, 
poplar buds, pepper, olibnnum. sandal wood, and the 
specifically lighter portion of oil of cloves. The residues 
remaining after the rectification of many ethereal oils 
are likewise quite viscid and appear to be formed by 
polymerization, that is. by the coalition of several mole- 
cules. 

Most ethereal oils attack cork -stoppers, and blench the 
latter through the formation of ozone. 

The specific gravity of the large* number of ethereal oils 
of the composition C>H. and its multiples is less than 
that of water, and varies between 0.850 and 0.980. Some 
of the naturally occurring oxygennted oils possess a 
higher spec, gravity than water, as the oil of Asarum 
Kuropseum (l.oisi, oil of cloves, cinnamon, and sassafras. 
The oil of parsley fruit splits at 15° C. into a lighter por- 
tion floating upon water, and into a heavier portion (sp. 
gr. 1.140) sinking to the bottom. Oil of arnica root sinks 
in water between 0* and 15* C, and floats upon warmer 
water. Heavier than water are likewise the oils of Hys- 
sopus officinalis and of Mentha Pulegium : so also 'oil 
of mustnrd. bitter almond, and gnultheria. 

Very many oils are mixtures of hydrocarbons with 
oxygenated portions. The latter always have a higher 
specific gravity, the determination of which is of prac- 
tical importance, because the oxygenated portion is. in all 
cases, the real hearer of the valuable properties (particu- 
larly of the odor) of the oil. Carvol is the desirable por- 
tion of oil of caraway, having the spec. gr. 0.960. The 
finest oil of peppermint, richest in menthol, has the spec, 
gr. 0.920. Where the manufacturer removes the hydro- 
carlions of the ethereal oils, the latter become yery mate- 
rially improved inaroma and rendered moreconcentrated 
in valuable constituents. In such oils, the specific 
gravity itself serves ns a criterion ; the nearer to 0 960 an 
oil of caraway is, or the nearer to 0.920 nn oil of pepper- 
mint, the more valuable will it prove to be. . . . (The 
jwrtion now following, relating to melting and boiling 
point, polarization is for the present omitted.] 

Ethereal oils nre miscible with a large number of liquids 
in any desired proportion. For instance, with anhydrous 
alcohols, esters, manv organic acids, ether, chloroform, 
ncetone. carbon disulphide. etc. But there is a consider- 
able difference in the behavior of the non-oxygenated 
and the oxygenated portion of an ethereal oil towards 
alcohol. The lat ter, even when considerably diluted with 
water, can dissolve very potable quantities of the oxy- 
genated portions of oils. The hydrocarbons, however, 
particularly those of high lioiling point, often require 
several time* their volume of alcohol (sp. gr. 0.830) to 
produce a clear solution. It must be remembered that 
freshly distilled oils Isdiavc different from older, resini- 
fled oils, which latter are more easily soluble in alcohol." 

4. Composition of Ethereal Oils.— Many ethereal oils 
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have the ultimate composition represented by the for- 
mula C.H., but their vapor densities, and some other ob- 
servation** render it probable that sonic of them arc 
constructed after the formula C.H,., and others again 
after the formula* C.Hi., or C.H,,; some of them are 
mixtures of these hydrocarbons. Mont ethereal oils be- 
longing here are attacked by metallic sodium, and are 
therefore apparently accompanied by oxygenated oils, 
which are no doubt often present only in minute quanti- 
ties. Curiously enough, tbe formula C.H. belongs also 
to gutta-percha, caoutchouc, and that portion of damar 
resin which is soluble in absolute alcohol; yet, the umle- 
culo of these bodies must be expressed by a multiple of 
the formula CH.. At a higher temperature, however, 
they yield the simple compounds, CH. and C.H,., of a 
fluid consistence. 

On the other hand, hydrooarlions corresponding to the 
two last- mentioned lorniulae, when exposed to a moderate 
and protracted heat, aro transformed into denser and 
less volatile, so-called polymerized compounds. Poly- 
merization appears to occur, for instance, during tiie 
rectification ot many ethereal oils, as they leave behind 
viscid residues. This occurs particularly if they are dis- 
tilled without steam. 

Among tho very largo number of ethereal oils, which 
aro certainly constituted according to the formula CH,., 
several groups may be distinguished, especially if the 
classification is made to include also the terjteiwti which 
are prepared artificially from naturally occurring oils 
and resins. The term terpene is commonly applied to 
ethereal oil having the composition CH,.. Some of 
these compounds are solid, melt at 50" C, and boil below 
150 C. Tiie liquid terpenes, boiling near 160 C, form 
only liquid compounds with bromine. On the other 
hand, a large number of terpenes boiling at about 17ir C, 
when combined with bromine, yield crystals (C.Hi.Br.j 
melting at 105 C, as, for instance, the hydrocarbons 
occurring in the oils of species of Citrus, of caraway, dill, 
etc. A numljer of other terpenes. for instance, those of 
oil of Levant wormseod (cinene), oil of cajuput, and also 
those produced by heating caoutchouc, boil between 
ISO and 182 C, and form crystalline bromiue com- 
pounds (C.Hi.Br.) having a higher melting point, viz., at 
125 C. 

The terpenes combine with dry hydrochloric acid gas 
to crystals having the composition C.H..HCI, or C.H,.- 
(HC1)„ at the same time assuming a dark color, even if 
they are kept cold. Tbe acid gas is best prepared by 
allowing sulphuric acid of spec. grav. 1.840 to flow gradu- 
ally into hydrochloric ucid of spec. gr. 1.170. 

Ethereal oils of the composition C.H,., orCHi, yield 
no solid compounds with hydrochloric acid. 

Under certain circumstances, probably all ethereal 
oils of the composition C" ■ « 1 1 , . (but not the others having 
the same percentage composition), combine with :t 
molecules ot water to a body, which is probably identical 
in all cases, viz.. terpin. This occurs also naturally, 
for instance, in the trunks of Dryolxdaiwpg aromutica 
Qaert.,also in some Californian pines, and is occasionally 
deposited by the oil of (k'imttm HaHtlicum. L. 

Another hydrate, namely, CtHn.OH,, is represented 
by the stearopten of eubebs. From elemi are obtained 
amyrin (CH.I.OII,, and bryoidin (CH.MOH,. Some 
oils, as those of rosemary and lemon, and the hydro- 
carbons of oil of dill and oil of cajuput, easily yield 
the above-mentioned crystals \of terpin hydrate] ; other 
oils, such as that of elemi and carvene. with greater 
difficulty. But even in such cases it may be obtained by- 
placing only a thin layer of the oil upon the diluted 
acid. 

[From a subsequent chapter, we insert here the method 
ot preparing terpin hydrate: On mixing together, in a 
capacious flask, at the ordinary indoor temperature, 1 
part of nitric acid <sp. gr. 1.200), 2 parts of alcohol (sp. 
gr. 0.830), 4 of water, ami 8 of oil of turpentine, it requires 
a period of one to two years to convert about 18$ of the 
oil of turpentine into terpin hydrate in form of large, 
well-developed, and but slightly colored crystals tel iiig- 
mg to the monoclinic system. The greater the surface of 
contact between the oil and the lower aqueous layer, the 
more rapid is the production of terpin. (in pouring a 
mixture of 1 part of alcohol, 1 of nitric acid, and 4 of oil 
of turpentine into flat dishes, it requires only a few days 
to obtaiu 20J of terpin hydrate from the oil. It is of ad- 
vantage afterwards to partially neutralize the acid. 
Strong light, and also heat, retard tbe formation of the 
substance, j 

Home oils, of the same percentage composition as the 
terpenes, correspond to the formula C\»H,t, as is shown 
by their vapor density. The oils of this class also possess 
a higher specific gravity, a higher boiling point, a lesser 
degree of miscibility with alcohol, and yield other oxida- 
tion products. 

Some oils, as those of Cicuta rinma L.. Thymu* vulgaris 
L., Cuminum Cyminum L., Slonarda punctata 1,., con- 
tain also cymene (cymoli which is identical with the 
same body (cymene) artificially prepared from the oils 
having the composition Ci.Hn. This cymene does not 
form crystals either with hydrochloric acid or with 
water; but with fuming sulphuric acid it yields the crys- 
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tallizuble, deliquescent cyniene-sulphonic acid C.H,.- 

SO,OH. 

Besides hydrocarls.ns of the composition CH, and 
C\li., oil ol rose contains a crystallizable hydrocarbon 
belongiug to the class of paraffins (or saturated hydro- 
carbons!. 

Small quantities of such Isxlies have also been found 
in the ethereal mis ot the '.'range tuiuily and in the fruits 
ot Heracleum and Pastiuaea. The turpentines ot the 
Californian Allien Sabmianu Douglas and Abie* Jeffrey! 
yield a considerable quantity ot a heptane CH,. ot tbe 
spec. grav. (J.IS'JI. Tliis body, named abietene, boils at 
1*8.4 C. has a strong odor ol orange, and turns the ray 
of polarized light to the right. 

Many oils are mixtures of hydrocarbons (CH.) with 
oxygenated oils. The name ot the former are usually 
made to terminate in -euc | in German in -en), and those 
of the latter in -al. For instance, oil of caraway consists 
mainly of 

carvene, C.H,,. and 

carvol. CkHkO 
oil of thy me, of thymeue, and thymol. Hence the body 
which has oeen called eymol should be rather named 
cymene. 

The oxygenated oils and stenroptens possess a very- 
varied composition; most of them contain only 1 atom of 
oxygen, for instance. 
C'Hi.O— auethol. 

C1.H1.O- -carvol. carvacrol, thymol, myristicol, cucaiyp- 
tol, cumin alcohol. 

Ci.HnO— common camphor, oils of Mentha l'ulegium and 
Artemisia Absinthium, citntnellul (I nun Andropogon 
Sardus L.); stearopten of the oil of Chrysanthemum 
J'arthenium Pers., caryophy llin, inula- (or alant ■) 
camphor, and alantol (or iuuloli, and urson from 
ArcioHtaphytoH ami Kpuc.ri*. 

C..H..O— Bluniea camphor, amber camphor, Borneo cam- 
phor. This formula also belongs to the liquid exist- 
ing in many ethereal oils, sometimes constituting 
their major portion, for instance in that of oil of 
wormseed, cajuput, and eucalyptus globulus. This 
body, named cineol, is also probably found in the Fast 
Indian lemongrass oil ifrom species of Andrupogon), 
and in the oil of Otemitojms atttericoides Cassini. 

C1.H1.O— menthol, the crystallizuble portion of oil of pep- 
permint. 

CnHi.O —the stearopten of oil of mntico. 
Ci.HnO— the stearopten of oil of iMttchouly. 

771*- fallowing are richer in oxygen : 

C.H..O,— the stearopten of the oil of ls-dum pahmtre I,. 

Ci.HnO, — saffrol from sassafras. 

Ci.Hi.Oi -cubebin. 

Cj. Hi — parsley-camphor. 

Cull, .On,— stearopten trom oil of Primula. 

Only a few oils are aldehydes, in a chemical sense; for 
instance, oil of bitter almond. C.H..CHO. Tho chief con- 
stituents of oil of cinnamon, cumin, and Spira*a likewise 
belong to this class, which unites with the bisulphites of 
alkalies to crystalline compounds. Some other ethereal 
oils, ns that of peppermint, ylang-ylang, ami citronella, 
also contain small quantities of aldehydes. 

Oil of rue also contains a body yielding a crystalline 
compound with bisulphites, but this belongs in the class 
of the ketones. . . . 

Alcohols [in a chemical sense, viz., methyl- and ethyl- 
alcohol] have U-en met with in tho ethereal oils of many 
umbelliferous fruits. . . . and in some others, compound 
ethers (esters) are found: for instance, salicylate of 
methyl in the oil of (ianltheria procumlwn* (etc.;. The 
oils of the fruits of Heracleum gtganteum and H. Sphun- 
dylium L. contain a whole series of compound ethers of 
fatty acids with the hexyl and octyl radicals. . . . 

Among the constituents of the oils of Ijepidium mti- 
vu in L , anil TrojHrotum inajus L.. the combination C.HiN 
has been recognized as the nitrile of phenyllactic acid <C- 
Hi.CH,.COOHi. When boiled with alcoholic potassa, 
this eliminates ammonia, and hydrochloric acid precipi- 
tates phenyllactic acid from the solution. . . . 

Isosulphocyanates are represented among the ethereal 
oils by tractions contained in oil of mustard and Cocblea- 
ria. which contain a large percentage of sulphur (like 
garlic). . . . 

Compounds Ix'longing to the class of phenols occur ns 
chief constituents in the oils of anise, staranise, fennel, 
estragon. cloves, and thyme, and small quantities also in 
those of calamus and sassafras. At least, fractional dis- 
tillation is able to separate from these certain portions 
which are colored violet or green by alcoholic ferric 
chloride. Very curious is the ease with which carvol 
may Is? converted into a phenol. 

L rider the influence of air and light, and also that of 
heat during distillation, ethereal oils suffer certain 
changes which are comprised under the name rexitujica- 
tion. They acquire, thereby, a viscid consistence and 
finally become quite stiff and almost solid. But the 
changes occurring during this process have not yet been 
fully made out. None of the resins thus produced appears 
to occur in nature. . . . 
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A NEW APPARATUS FOR ESTIMATING UREA. 

Messrs. Cazknepve and HuoorxBNQ describe, in the 
Journ. de Pharm. et de Chim. (1687, 248). a now 
apparatus for estimating urea, the principle of which con 
sist« in this, that the urine, properly filtered and diluted, 
is subjected to heat in closea vessels, whereby the urea is 
converted into carbonate of ammonium which may be 
estimated volumetric-ally. 

The authors use the apparatus shown in the cut. A is 
a cylindrical copper vessel, the upper part of which con- 
tains an oil-bath, likewise made of cupper, and heated by 
a gas-burner or other controllable source of heat. The 
heat ib regulated by the arrangement Ji. which is con- 
structed on the general plan of thermo-regulators, any 
increase of heat beyond a determined point causing the 
automatic closure "of the main supply of heat, and its 
automatic re-opening as soon as the temperature begins 
to fall below the normal point. T is a thermometer for 
controlling the latter C find Tare two short brass lubes, 
electro-plated with platinum internally, made strong 
enough to stand a pressure of «'.0 atmospheres <9(>0 lbs. per 
square inch). Their upper portion is provided with a 
thread, and a shoulder of lead serves as a washer to make 
the connection absolutely gas-tight, when the cap is 
screwed on by means of a wrench. 
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The apparatus is used in the following manner: A por- 
tion of urine is shaken in a test-tube, holding about 30 
C.c, with animal charcoal (not previously washed with 
acids), and filtered. The urine will pass through of a 
neutral reaction, and sensibly bleached. In the case of 
urine loaded with pigment, such as is voided in certain 
diseases, the treatment by animal charcoal is less effective, 
but the subsequent alkalimetrie estimation is neverthe- 
less exact. 

Next, by means of a pipette, exactly 10 C.c. of urine are 
introduced into the tube C, about 20 C.c of distilled 
water are added, the cap is carefully screwed on. and the 
cylinder heated to a temperature of 180' C. <35(F F.) for 
half an hour. The tube is then removed, allowed to cool, 
the contents then transferred to a beaker, together with 
the washings, aud the liquid titrated with sulphuric acid. 

The best indicators to use are either methyl-orange or 
phcnolphthalcinc. 

The authors recommend to use. for the volumetric test, 
a sulphuric acid containing 40 (im. of absolute acid |ht 
liter. In this case, it is only necessary to multiply the 
number of cubic centimeters of acid consumed with 3, in 
order to obtain the quantity, in grammes, of urea con 
tained in the amount of urine examined. 

The authors append a table, comparing the results 
obtained by this method with those obtained by others. 
From their figures it appears that the new process yields 
more accurate results than any other so far proposed. 

It might be supposed that the other constituents of the 
urine would interfere with the results. But this is shown 
not to be the case. The authors say : 

If the urine is colored and acid, the lsme black renders 
it almost colorless and neutralizes the acid. If it contains 
salts, such as chlorides, sulphates, phosphates, etc.it might 
l>e supposed that these would produce a double decompo- 
sition with the carbonate of ammonium ; but it was found 
that nothing of the kind occurred so long as the solution 
was neutral. Regarding other nitrogenous constituents 
of the urine, it has been shown by Hugouncnq that these 
are not decomposed under these circumstances at all. 

If the urine contains glucose, however, the above 
method is not usually applicable. In such cases, a heat 
of 180' C. will render the urine dark colored so that a 



volumetric assay, in the presence of a colored indicator 
becomes impossible. If albumin is present in the urine 
t his must first be removed by nitric acid and heat, the 
acid then carefully neutralized bv soda, and the resduiu; 
liquid then tested like normal urine. 



Test Papors. 

Somb practical remarks by Mr. Eugene Dietcrich, on the 
preparation of test-papers, in the I'harm. CentrulhaUt 
supplemented by notes ot our own, will be of service to 
some ol our rentiers.* 

For preparing icst-papers. either blotting or fine writ- 
ing paper is used. Since all these papers contain more 
or less tree acid which is often distributed very un- 
equally, they should be placed during 24 hours in dilute 
water ol ammonia (.1 in 10), then pressed to remove the 
excess ot liquid [or better, w asheu with water to remove 
all soluble matters. En. AM. Ur.J, and then dried bv n- 
pu.sure to air. The wet sheets are preferably hang up 
upon strings or w ooden rods. 

If blotting pajH.r is to be impregnated, this is done l.v 
passing the sneet through the litmus solution, removing 
the excess of liquid by drawing the paper over a glits 
rod, aud then hanging up to dry. 

[A'ocV by El>. AM. 1'K. The most convenient vessels t« 
dip the paper in are flat-bottomed dishes with straight 
skies, such as photographers use for washing prints. 
They may be hail of agate ware in various sizes, and are 
very haudy for many other purposes. The solution it 
poured into the tray, which must be adjusted so as to 
stand level, aud the paper, held at both corners of one of 
its edges, floated upon the liquid, a narrow margin of the 
edge by which it is held being kept out of the liquid, a« it 
is apt u> tear it w holly impregnated. A glass rod is laid 
across the floating sheet near the line where the impreg 
natiou begins, and the paper then gently drawn over the 
straight edge of the disn. The glass rod keeps the paper 
submerged, and, drawing the paper over the edge of the 
dish, removes the excess of liquid. In this manner, lit- 
mus paper of any size may be prepared very rapidly, the 
sheets being impregnated as fast as an assistant can hang 
them up. 

Incidentally, we may remark that the tint of the liquid 
and of the impregnated paper must be watched during 
the ujR-ration, as it is apt to be affected by acid or alka- 
line vapors or effluvia, even from the hands of the opera 
tors.j 

If writing paper is to W treated, this is best done by 
coaling it with the litmus or other test solution on one 
side only, by means of a brush, and then drying it. 

[Even in this case, the plan of floating the paper on the 
surface of the liquid contained in a fiat-bottomed tray 
with straight sides is preferable, and much more expedi- 
tious. The paper must be laid on so that it is held up in 
form of a trough, the lowest convex portion of which in 
first brought in contact with the liquid, either side being 
then gently laid down. The object of this is to exclude 
air-bubbles. The paper should be laid on so that a nar- 
row margin projects over the straight edge of thetray.hy 
which the sheet is at once drawn forward, as soon as it 
has become fully flattened out on the surface of the 
liquid.— En. Am. Dr.J 

In chemical laboratories, test-papers are usually pre- 
pared from blotting paper. 

In technical works, however, writing paper is preferred 
for this purpose. While both are equally sensitive, the 
writing paper has the advantage that it permits a more 
exact recognition of tin- change of color (though this 
makes its appearnnce more slowly), because the liquid 
does not penetrate the fibre of the paper, and the paper 
therefore acts as a white back-ground to the colored 
layer. Hence test-papers made from writing paper are 
especially suitable for testing the reactions of liquids by 
applying drops with n glass rod. 

In order to obtain highly sensitive test-papers, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to insure the complete neutralization 
of any'acids that may be present, except when making 
red litmus paper. Nor should the colored solution* be 
applied in too concentrated a state, as their sensitiveness 
diminishes with the concentration, and increases with 
their dilution. 

The highest limit of sensitiveness is best expressed by 
referring" to aqueous dilutions of sulphuric acid or hydro- 
chloric acid on the om- hand, and caustic potassaoram- 
moiiia on the other hand. 

If we say, a test-paper tins the limit of sensitiveness at 
1 : 30,000 of Sulphuric Acid, this means, that the paper 
will still detect tne acidity of a watery solution contain- 
ing 1 part of Sulphuric Acid in 30.000 of the liquid. 

It is to he noted that the sensitiveness of test-papers if 
greater townrds hydrochloric than towards sulphuric 
acids, which finds its explanation in the lower molecular 
weight of the former. The same is the case in its beba- 



• TIi^m- art- takou from a fflipplemrnt, Is-nied Id Instalments in uV «i» vr 
mention,*! jiMiroal. to tin- .Ww<- jttittrmacrwtuiches Manual, Svt\ Dtil» 
iSpriW". which UiouM !*• In tin- liatid* of every pharmacist, as It cootalai -» 
T.TJ- larjr number ot practical ami tueful formula? 
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vior towards ammonia, compared with that of 
the former having the lower molecular weight 

1. Blue Litmus Paper. 

Litmus 60 parts. 

Phosphoric Acid q. s. 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 parts. 

Macerate the Litmus [previously crushed to a coarso 
powder*] with enough Distilled Water to make the liquid, 
after filtration, amount to 1,000 parte. To this add Phos- 
phoric Acid in drops, until the blue color begins to assume 
a faintly reddish tint. 

Then impregnate paper with the solution, as directed 
above. 

The highest sensitiveness of this test-paper is 
1 : 40,000 toward sulphuric acid 
1 : 60,000 " hydrochloric acid. 
In practice, a sensitiveness of at least 

1 : 30,000. and 1 : 45,000 
respectively, may, therefore, be demanded. 

2. Red Litmus Paper. 

Litmus SO parts. 

Phosphoric Acid q. b. 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 parts. 

Macerate the LitmuB [previously crushed to a coarse 
powder] with enough Distilled Water to make the liquid, 
after filtration, amount to 1,000 parts. To this add the 
Phosphoric Acid, in drops, until the liquid is decidedly 
red. Allow the solution to stand twenty-four hours, de- 
cant it from the brownish, flocculent precipitate that will 
have formed, and filter again. 

Proceed to impregnate paper with this solution, as di- 
rected above. 
Limit of sensitiveness : 

1 : 10,00 toward potassa 
1 : 60,000 " ammonia. 
In practice, a lowest limit of 

1 : 15,000, and 1 : 45,000 
respectively, may, therefore, be demanded. 

3. Azolitmin Paper. 

[Azolitmin is the pure coloring matter of litmus, which 
is now made for sale by several manufacturers. It coats 
in Europe about $3.50 per ounce.] 

Azolitmin 1 

Carbonate of Sodium, in crystal* i~ 

Phosphoric Acid q. r. 

Distilled Water to make 1,000 parts. 

Dissolve the Azolitmin and the Carbonate of Sodium in 
1.000 parte of Distilled Water, neutralize wit h Phosphoric 
Acid, and impregnate paper with the solution as directed 
above. 

This paper undergoes the same changes of color as lit- 
mus paper itself. 
Limit of sensitiveness : 

1 : 40,000 towards sulphuric acid. 
1 : 60,000 towards hydrochloric acid. 

4. Turmeric Paper. 

Turmeric, in coarse powder 15 parts 

Alcohol 500 " 

Distilled Water ....... ...... ......MO " 

Macerate the Turmeric with 100 parte of the Alcohol 
during a fortnight. [Or better, reduce the Turmeric to a 
moderately fine powder, and percolate the 100 parte of 
Alcohol slowlv through it. In this case, the percolate 
need not be filtered.— Ed. Am. Dr.] Filter the tincture, 
and add to it the remainder of the Alcohol and the 
Water. Impregnate paper with this liquid, as described 
above. 
Limit of sensitiveness: 

1 ; 15.000 towards potassa. 

1 : 40,000 towards ammonia. 
In practice, a lowest limit of 1 : 10,000 and 1 i to 30,000, 
respectively, may be demanded. 

5. Congo Super. 

Congo- red 1 part 

Alcohol 7,500 parts 

Distilled Water 2,800 « 

Dissolve the Congo red in the mixed liquids, and im- 
pregnate paper with the solution. 

Limit of sensitiveness: 

] : 3,000 towards sulphuric acid. 
1 : 2.500 towards hvdrochloric acid. 
[According to this, Congo-red appears to be an exception 
to other indicator*, as it is less sensitive to hydrochloric 
than sulphuric acid. J 

[Note on Con go-red.— Congo- red waB proposed about 
two years ago as a good indicator for acids and alkalies 
(see Am. Drugg., IBM, 13). At first it was proposed as an 
indicator for free acids in presence of alum. It is turned 
blue by acids and red by alkalies, just the reverse of lit- 
mus. Though its sensitiveness is not very great, it may 
yet be used to advantage in some cases, where the result 
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* But all floe powder, or duxt, *bouM bo removed by flttnulon. 



obtained with litmus paper remains doubtful, owing to 
the specific color of the liquid to be tested. 

Congo red is a name given by the " Aktiengescllschaft 
fiir Amlinfabrikation " in Berlin to a product discovered 
by Paul Boettger, and patented by him on Feb. 27th, 1884. 
It is prepared from tetraazodiphenylchloride and naph- 
thionic acid. It has the remarkable property of dyeing 
cotton without requiring a mordant, and nas become the 
starting-point of a large number of new colors of similar 
properties.— Ed. Am. Druoo.] 

Tho Manufacture of Bromide of Potassium. 

The enormous scale upon which the manufacture of 
potash salts, and of other products derived from the im- 
mense mineral deposits of Stassfurt and vicinity is carried 
on, can scarcely be appreciated without a visit to the 
locality. Among the many valuablo product* obtained 
from this source, bromine occupies an important rank, 
and we shall shortly have occasion to give a more detailed 
account of the manufacture of this substance, and its 
general industry. At present we lay before our readers 
a report on the manufacture of bromide of potassium, 
based upon practical experience.* 

The first step in the process of manufacturing bromide 
of potassium is the preparation of bromide of iron. Crys- 
tallized bromide of iron (ferrous bromide) contains 6 
molecules of water — FeBrt.6HtO — and crystallizes in 
rhombic plates, the solution of which turns brown on ex- 
posure to air, with separation of oxybromide of iron. 
When warmed with more bromine, it absorbs a certain 
quantity of the latter, forming either ferric bromide, 
FeiBr., or ferroeo-ferric bromide, Fe.Br, or Fe,Brt + 
FeBr,. 

At dtassfurt, it is chiefly the last-mentioned salt which 
is used in the manufacture of bromide of potassium. It 
contains from 66 to 70 per cent of bromine, about 0.2 to 
0.4 per cent of chlorine (in form of ferric chloride), 
about 17jt of iron, and 12 to 15* of water. 

In some places, tho bromide of iron (ferrous) is obtained 
as a by-product during the bromine manufacture, by al- 
lowing the escaping vapor of bromine to pass over iron 
filings kept damp with water. In other places, where 
the manufacture of bromide of potassium is carried on 
at a large scale, the iron salt is specially prepared. Iti 
this case, special precaution is taken to avoid contamina- 
tion of the product by chlorine. This is done by con- 
ducting only the first fraction of the vapors of bromine 
(when freshly set free from its native compounds, by 
means of sulphuric acid and dioxide of manganene)— 
which are then free from chlorine — directly into the 
moist iron filings. The latter are generally contained in 
cast-iron veesela or stone-ware vessels holding four to 
five gallons. Subsequent portions of the escaping bro- 
mine vapore are conducted into WoulfTs bottles and there 
condensed. 

Whenever all the iron-filings appear to be dissolved , 
the solution of ferroso-fernc bromide is passed thrcuRh 
a linen strainer, or through a filtering medium consisting 
of gravel and sand, previously washed with hydro- 
chloric acid. This nitration removes various impurities, 
chiefly carbon. The filtering medium is washed with 
water, and the washings are used for moistening a new 
lot of iron-filings. 

As soon as a sufficient quantity of the bromide of iron 
solution has accumulated, it is warmed in a cast-iron 
boiler, and the necessary additional quantity of bromine 
added. In order to attain tho high percentage of bromine 
required, tho bromine must he free from chlorine. 
Instead of getting rid of the latter by distilling the crude 
bromine, and utilizing only the first portions of the dis- 
tillate, the same object may be accomplished by shaking 
the crude bromine in tbe cold with a solution or bromide 
of iron containing already too much chlorine. Thin 
causes all the chlorine to combine with the iron, as long 
as there is any undecomposed ferrouB bromide pres- 
ent. 

The brownish-red solution of ferroso-ferric bromide is 
now evaporatod in a boiler to a viscid consistence, and 
then poured out into flat-bottomed boxes made of sheet- 
iron, in which the product congeals to a brownish-black, 
crystalline mass, which is broken out, and firmly packed 
into small-sized casks. 

The total annual production of this ferroBo-ferric 
bromide at Stassfurt and vicinity is at the present time 
about 120,000 kilos or 264,000 pounds, of which the 
largest part is used in the manufacture of bromide of 
potassium. 

Both bromide and iodide of potassium had been made, 
previous to about 1863, by various processes, some of 
which suffered from more or less drawbacks. As soon, 
however, as a pure and cheap bromide of iron became 
available, this agent wan selected as the starting point of 
the manufacture by those who were the most competent 
judges. It was probably first applied to iodide of potas- 
sium by Baup and Caillot. who directed to decompose a 
solution of iodide of iron containing 100 parts^of iodine, 

• After Handtntch d tkemiteken Terhnalogit.-Vl..\. S. Die Statt/vrlrr Kali- 
fudvifnr Von Dr. Einil rTsuTer. 8»o, Bnmnnchwt-ig, 1WT?. 
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by means of 80 parts of carbonate of potassium, at a boil- 
ing temperature kept up for some time, 60 as to cause the 
iron precipitate to become more compact and easier to 
wash when on the strainers. The sixth edition of the 
Prussian Phartnacopteia adopted a suggestion made by 
Frederking, namely not to employ tho simple ferrous 
iodide (Fel,), but to add to this salt one-third more of 
iodine, so as to convert it into tho ferroso-ferric iodide 
(Fe.I.). This resulted in producing eventually, after 
boiling out the carbonic acid gas, tho ferroso-ferric oxide, 
which separates in a more granular and compact form 
and is more readily washed out. Frederking's plan was 
not to decompose the whole of the iodide of iron, but to 
evaporate the whole mixture to dryness, then to dissolve 
out all soluble matter by water. This part of Freder- 
kings plan, however, was not adopted by the Prussian 
Pharmacopoeia, in which the ferroBo-feriic iodide was 
decomposed by an excess of hot solution of potash, and 
the excess of alkali in the nitrate afterwards neutralized 
by aqueous solution of hydriodic acid. 

To transfer this method upon Irrvmide of potassium, it 
is only necessary to substitute 63 parts of bromine for 100 
parts of iodine. The present manufacture of the German 
bromide of potassium is based upon Frederking'S plan, 
with one exception. It has been found that when a fer- 
roso-ferric salt is precipitated by potash, ferric oxide is 
first precipitated, and afterwards pure ferrous oxide. To 
avoid this the ferroso-ferric bromide is gradually added 
to the boiling solution of the carbonate of potassium (not 
pice iyt«j). contained in a large iron kettle heated by an 
open fire or by steam. 

The respective quantities of the two substances are 
previously weighed, in accordance with the percentage 
strength of the bromide of iron. 100 parts of the latter 
salt, as used in tho manufacture, and containing 65 to 70 
percent bromine, require 56.2 to 60.5 parts of carbonate 
of potassium. 

Towards the end of the reaction the liquid is carefully 
tested, from time to time, with litmus paper in order to 
attain a neutral, or not more than faintly alkaline reac- 
tion. The boiling is continued for some time, so that the 
iron may be precipitated us completely and compactly as 
possible. The liquid is then strained through well- 
washed gravel and sand, or better, through a regular 
filter press. Any wash-water is preserved and used in 
place of plain water for the next operation. The 
liquid is then evaporated to dryness. 

The dry mass is afterwards redissolved in 1 
of water, and this solution, when it 
pended impurities, is already very 
portion or the sulphate of potassium contai 
carbonate employed [such as is produced at 
will be found in the sediment formed in the so 
standing which sediment must be carefully remo 1 

The mother-liquids are now evaporated to 20* 
may even be boiled down to 50* B., but. if hard 
are desired, it is necessary that they be allowed to 
at a moderate heat, and protected I 



from chlorine may also be had on demand, but for a higher 
price. 

The annual production of bromide of potassium in Ger- 
many, at the present time, amounts to about 120,000 kilo* 
(264,000 pounds), of which about 65,000 kilos (143,000 
pounds) are turned out by the "Chemische Fabrik auf 
Actien, vormals E. 8chering,"of Berlin. The next largest 
maker is probably Heinrich Byck, of Berlin. Johann 
Diedrich Bieber, of Hamburg, had reduced his manufac 
ture. at the time of the author's writing this chapter, from 
15,000 to 5,000 kilos, owing to the high price of bromine 
E. de Haen, of List near Hanover, and others handle or 
handled at that time] American bromide, though the con- 
tinuance of this depends upon the fluctuations of the 
market. 



Thb Chemist and Druggist suggests the following 
formula for removing freckles and roughness and 
pimples from the face, neck, and hands : 

Dilated Nitrio Acid 3 fl. dr. 

Alcohol , , 8 fl. ot. 

Extract of White Roie i fl. ox. 

Oil of Neroli 10 minimi. 

Mix and add : 

Peroxide of Hydrogen 2 fl. or. 

Glycerin 8 fl. ox. 

Tincture of Cochineal 1 fl. dr. 

Water , enough to make 40 fl. ox. 

Let the mixture stand three weeks, and filter. 

Wet a corner of a napkin with the lotion, and apply it 
to the face, neck, arms, and hands, each time after 
washing, then dry. 




On a small scale, the best plan is to use capaciouspor- 
celain or stoneware capsules placed in a sand-bath. Wnen 
working on a large scale, it is customary to use enamelled 
iron vessels. The author of the work from which we 
quote states that these enamelled vessels are made in 
great perfection by the firm of de Dietrich et Co., of 
Niedorbronn (Alsace). Plain, uncoated iron can be used 
only when the salt is to separate quickly, in soft crystals, 
from a hot saturated solution. If the crystals remain in 
contact with the iron for any length of time, they assume 
a yellowish tint. 

When a considerable quantity of crystals has separated, 
the mother-liquid is siphoned off, and the crystals trans- 
ferred to a wooden vessel with perforated bottom, where 
thev are allowed to drain. The first crop of crystal ob- 
tained is usually pure enough to be at once put on the 
market. Those which are yielded by the mother-waters 
usually require to be rinsed off with water, the rinsings 
being used for the next operation. 

If the solution was alkaline, carbonate of potassium 
will gradually accumulate in tho mother-liquors. This 
may he removed by saturation with hydrobromic acid. 
Anv sulphate of potassium present may be removed by 
precipitation with an equivalent quantity of bromide of 
barium. Chloride of potassium, however, which is only 
0.55 times less soluble than the bromide, is so difficult to 
remove that the manufacturers try to avoid it hy pur- 
chasing crude materials as free from chlorine as possible. 

As soon as a mother-liquor begins to show a larger 
percentage of chlorine than is allowable, it is preferable 
and more economical to work it up for bromine, than to 
try and separate the bromide and chloride of potas- 
sium. 

Bromide of potassium has a great tendency to decrepi- 
tate when heated. It is. therefore, best dried at 40' to 50" 
C (104*-122' F.i upon stone-ware plates, or upon sheet 
iron coated with amber varnish, which has been made to 
adhere hy exposure to a rather high temperature. 

As the German Pharmacoprria permits a small per- 
centage of chlorine, the usual article of commerce is not 
made above this standard, though a salt absolutely free 



Mr. J. W. England suggests that the camphor should 
first be reduced to powder with the aid of a small quan- 
tity of alcohol or ether, triturating it in a mortar to 
thorough dryness and then incorporating with it 5% of 
petrolatum. This proportion of petrolatum is too small 
to affect the characteristic properties of the camphor, but 
-r*-is^Bufflcient to prevent aggregation of the particles of 
I fiiOp&wJer. After a time slight caking may occur, but 
it brQd_\down readily to fine, velvety powder upon 
s^ght pressure — Am. Jour, of Pharm. 

Bottle Cement. 

7Ttt^»6ther 

k^EBskC In powder. 8 parta 

ustic 1 part 

Water 5 parta 

4*P-* 

After about three-quarters of an hour, the mixture will 
become hard. It is very adhesive, not porous, and is but 
little affected even by boiling water. 

It muBt be applied to stoppers while fresh. 

A Supposed New Anaesthetic. 

Ix the Berlin Medical Society, Dr. Lewin recently bad 
a good deal to say about an active principle which he bad 
extracted from "Haya,"an African arrow poison, six 
which he introduced as a local anaxthetic. The alkaloid 
was found to bs identical with erythrophlceine, which 
Merck had prepared some years ago from Eruthropnut 
um guineense, the "Mancone bark." It is a little sur- 
prising that tho reputed anaesthetic qualities of this body 
should have escaped notice all this timo. and there seornK 
to bo room for a little suspension of judgment as to the 
value of the "discovery." The search after new aoa?-<- 
thctics is almost too eagerly prosecuted, and tho experi- 
ence afforded us by the history of drumine and stenocar- 
pine should moderate any tendency to excitement Q ^ 0U J 
this new body, which, like them, seems to be the product 
of mercantile rather than scientific researches.— Chevt. 
and Drugg. ______ 

Coconut or Coooanut.— Prof. Balfour directs the atten- 
tion of botanists (Ann. Bot., p. 185) to the fact that 
cocoanut should correctly be written coco, and that, since 
coca is becoming an important therapeutic agent, it is a" 
the more necessary that a correct orthography should M 
followed, so that less confusion may arise than at present 
appears to exist, he having known poople who were con- 
tent in the belief that the coconut palm was the source 
of both cocoa and coca. Dr. Balfour appears, however, 
to have overlooked the fact that the name wo i« conv 
monly applied to the root of Colocasia antiqvorum. 
— Pharm. Journ. 

[Io this connection, we nre reminded of a label reci'n'O 
seen on an English article in which '• cokornut" wa8 ,D ° 
orthography adopted.— Ed. A. D ] 
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r Improved Iron Preparations. 

Diet ekich communicates, through the Pharm. 
Centralhalle, some improved formulae for certain neutral 
or indifferent iron preparations, of which we select those 
of more general interest, usingthe nomenclature in vogue 
in this country : 

1. Ferri Oxjdum Sacoharatum Solubile. 

Soluble Saccharaled Oxide of Iron. 

Solution of Orychloride of Iron 86 parts 

Syrup 160 «• 

Solution of Soda 7.S " 

Sugar enough to make 100 " 

Heat together the Iron Solution and the Syrup in a capsule 
on the water-bath, gradually add, under stirring, the 
Solution of Soda, and evaporate to dryness. Reduce the 
mass to powder and incorporate with it enough Sugar to 
make 100 parts. 

Note.— The solution of oxychloride of iron is equivalent 
to "Dialyzed Iron," and is intended to designate the 
preparation of the German Pharmacopoeia ("Liquor 
Ferri Oxychlorati "), having a spec. grav. of 1.080. The 
solution of sodaisthat of the German Pharm, containing 
nearly 15 per cent of pure soda, and of the spec. grav. 
1.153-1.163. 

The product of the above formula is a light-brown 
powder, without odor, having a sweet, scarcely ferrugi- 
nous taste, and easily soluble to a clear liquid in one-half 
its weight of water. 100 parts contain 3 parts of iron. 

It is soluble in milk and liquids containing albuminoids 
without altering them. 

It differs from the corresponding preparation of the 
Germ. Pharm. by its greater solubility. 

2. Ferri Oxidum Dextrctatum Solubile. 
Soluble Dextrinated Oxide of Iron. 

("Dextrinate of Iron.") 

Dextrin, pure q. a. 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron 290 parts 

Solution of Soda 85 " 

Di.tilledW.ler q. s. 

Dissolve 80 parts of pure [yellow, soluble] Dextrin in 
80 parts of Distilled Water, dilute the liquid with the 
Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Germ. Pharm., see above) 
filter, and wash the filter with a little water. Heat the 
filtrate in a capsule to between 70° and 90* C, gradually 
add, while stirring, the Solution of Soda (Germ. Pharm., 
see above), and evaporate to dryness. 

The dry, dark-brown, glassy, transparent mass, having 
a red-brown color by transmitted light, is reduced to a 
fine powder, and mixed with enough pure dextrin to 
make 100 parts of product. 

This appears as a chocolate-brown powder, or as red- 
dish-brown transparent scales [if dissolved to a syrupy 
consistence and dried on glass), without odor, scarcely 
possessing a ferruginous, but rather a dextrin taste, and 
ts soluble in 1.5 parts of water. 

100 parts of it contain 10 parts of iron. 

It is also soluble in milk and other albuminoid liquids 
without altering them. 

3. Liquor Ferri Albumihati. 

Solution of Albuminated Iron. 

Dried Egg Albumen (Merck's) 8 parts 

Cinnamon Water 80 " 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Pharm. 

Germ.) 18 - 

Solution of Soda (Pharm. Germ.) 0.75" 

Alcohol 18 " 

Distilled Water enough to make 100 " 

Dissolve the Egg Albumen in the Cinnamon Water, 
(which, according to the Germ. Pharm., contains about 
10 per cent of alcohol). Dilute the Iron Solution with 
40 parts of Distilled Water and add the alcohol. Now mix 
both solutions, immediately add the solution of soda, and 
set it aside. After several hours, filter the liquid through 
a pellet of cotton, and then pass enough water through 
the latter to make the product weigh 100 parts. 

A more handsome product is obtained by reducing the 
dried egg albumen to 2.5 parts. Fresh egg albumen may, 
of course, also be used. In this case, five (5) times as 
much must be taken as of dry. With fresh albumen, 
the solutions turn out more < " 

4. Liquor 

Solution of Peptonated Iron. 

Dried E*g Albumen (Merck's) 1 part 

Hepsin (undiluted) 0.05 " 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Germ. 

Pharm.) 19 parts 

Nyrup 8 " 

Brandy 10 " 

Distilled Water enough to make 100 " 
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Dissolve the Egg Albumen in 19 parte of Distilled Water, 
add the Pepsin [the author specifics Witte's pepsin. But 
we have at least as active, if not more active pepsins in 
this country], and digest during 4 hours at 40 C. (104' 
F.). On the other band, mix the Iron Solution with the 
Syrup and 55 parts of Distilled Water, mix this liquid 
with the solution of the peptonized albumen, and heat 
the whole, in a steam-bath, to90°-95"C. Then allow it 
to cool, add the Brandy, and finally, enough water to 
make 100 parts. 

Let the mixture stand during eight days; then pour off 
the clear solution from the insignificant sediment. 

5. Gelatlnum Ferri Oxmi. 
Iron Gelatin. Iron Jelly. 

Whits Gelatin, best 8 parts 

Solution of Oxychloride of Iron (Germ. 

Pharm.) 18 •< 

Syrup of Orange Flowers 20 " 

Brandy 15 " 

Solution of Soda (Germ. Pharm.) 0.5 part 

Water of Ammonia 0.5 ** 

Distilled Water enough to make 100 parts 

Dissolve the Gelatin in 30 parts of Distilled Water by 
the aid of heat. Mix together the Iron Solution. Syrup. 
Brandy, and 20 parts of Distilled Water, and add this 
liquid to the warm Gelatin solution contained in a capsule. 
Then immediately add the Water of Ammonia and Solu- 
tion of Soda [previously mixed together]. On cooling, there 
will result a transparent jelly of an alkaline reaction, a 
reddish-brown color, and pleasant taste. 100 parts of it 
contain 0.43 parts of iron. 



The Pharmacopoeia Committee of the German Pharm. 
Association characterizes several new chemicals in the 
following 1 



1. Ai) tifebrixu m (Acetanilid). 

Colorless, shining, crystalline laminw. odorless, having 
a faintly burning taste, melting at 122-123 C. <ab.253" F.I, 
boiling at 295" C. (563* F.),'and. when ignited, burning 
without leaving a residue. Soluble in 194 parts of cold, 
and in 18 parts of boiling water : in 3.5 parts of alcohol, 
and easily in ether and chloroform. The aqueous solu- 
tion has a neutral reaction. 

The hot prepared aqueous solution is colore! red by 
ferric chloride. When heated with solution of potassa, 
acetanilid evolves vapors having an aromatic odor. 
" If 0.1 Gm. of acetanilid is boiled for one minute with 1 
C.c. of hydrochloric acid, a clear solution should result, 
which, when mixed with 3 C.c. of water and 1 drop of 
melted carbolic acid, and afterwards with solution of 
chlorinated lime (I in 10), assumes an onion red color : on 
supersaturating the liquid with ammonia, the color 
changes to indigo-blue. 

On adding ferric chloride to a cold saturated solution 
of acotanilid, its color should not be changed. 

2. Aoeps LaNjB (Wool Fat. Lanolin). 

The purified fat of sheep's wool, mixed with water. 

A yellowish-white mass of thick ointment- like consis- 
tence, a faint, peculiar odor, melting at about 40' C. (104" 
F.), insoluble in water, but absorbing several times its 
own weight of this liquid, without losing its confidence. 
Lthor as well as chlocoform dissolve it to a turbid liquid 
of neutral reaction. When heated on a water-bath, it 
leaves behind a mass, which is clear [and nearly colorless] 
when melted. When cold it has a honey-vellow color 
and a tough, ointment-like consistence, is easily dissolved 
by ether and chloroform, but is only partially soluble in 
alcohol, even when absolute and hot. On pouring the 
chloroformic solution of the anhydrous wool-fat, made in 
the proportion of 1 of fat to 50 of chloroform, on the sur- 
face of concentrated sulphuric acid, a deep reddish brown 
eone will gradually form at the line of contact of the two 
layers. 

When sot fire to, wool-fat burns with a luminoun, 
strongly smoky flame, and when completely ignited, 
leaves a scarcely perceptible ash (0.1 to 0.3 per cent* 
which, when moistened with a little wnter, does not 
change the color of rod litmus paper. 

When wool-fat is heated on the water-batb. it should not 
lose more than 30 per cent of its weight. When heated 
with solution of soda, it should not evolve any ammoni- 
acal gas. 2 Gm. of wool-fat, dissolved in 10 C.c. of etber, 
should not be altered by a drop of solution of phenolphtba- 
lein. but the solution should be colored deep red upon the 
addition of a drop of standard solution of 1 



3. Salolum (Salol). 

A white, crystalline powder of very faint, aromatic 
odor and taste," melting at 42° C. (108* F). and. when ig- 
nited, burning with a sooty flame, and leaving no residue. 
Salol is insoluble in cold, and but little soluble in hot 
water ; but it dissolves in 10 parts of alcohol. 0.38 parts of 
ether, and abundantly in chloroform and in liquefied car- 
bolic acid. 
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The alcoholic solution of salol is colored violet by ferric 
chloride. On boiling salol with solution of caustic soda, 
it dissolves to a liquid which when allowed to cool and 
then acidulated with hydrochloric acid emits the odor of 
phenol, and contains a white precipitate. The latter, 
when filtered off and washed, is soluble in boiling water, 
and the solution acquires a bluish-violet color by the ad- 
dition of ferric chloride. 

Salol should not redden moistened litmus. When 
shaken with 50 parts of water, it should yield a filtrate 
which does not assume a violet color upon addition of 1 
drop of ferric chloride, and should not be at once affected 
either by solution of nitrate of silver, or by nitrate of 
barium. 

4. Saccharinum (Saccharin). 

A white, partly micro-crystalline powder, odorless, and 
having an exceedingly sweet taste, still perceptible in so- 
lutions containing 1 in 60,000. When heated in a 



tube, it turns brown, and evolves vapors having the odor 
of oil of bitter almond; upon ignition, it is consumed 
without leaving more than a trace of residue.* With 400 
parte of cold, or 28 parts of boiling water, it yields a solu- 
tion of acid reaction. It is also soluble in 30 parts of al- 
cohol, leas easily in ether. Caustic alkalies dissolve it 
readily, becoming saturated thereby. 

A solution of saccharin neutralized by alkalies, but not 
a purely aqueous solution of saccharin itself, furnishes a 
brownish-yellow precipitate with ferric chloride. On add- 
ing hydrochloric acid to the precipitate, this is decom- 
posed, and saccharin set free. When heated with several 
times its weight of carbonate of sodium, saccharin be- 
comes carbonized with evolution of vapora of benzol. 
On dissolving tho residue from ignition in water, filtering 
the solution, and supersaturating this with nitric acid, 
separates a white precipitate upon the addition of barium 
nitrate. 

0.18 Ga of saccharin, mixed with 5 C.c. of water, 
should be dissolved by 1 C.c. of normal solution of 
potassa to a neutral liquid. The resulting solution, 
mixed with several cubic centimeters of normal solution 
of potassa, and heated to boiling, should not become 
colored. 

If a portion of saccharin, placed on a filter, is washed 
with several times its weight of ether, and the filtrate 
afterwards mixed with ten times its quantity of water, 
ferric chloride should neither produce a precipitate in the 
liquid, nor should it impart to it a violet color. 

Tost for Acetanilid (Antifebgin). 

Prof. F. A. Flukckioer publishes the following test of 
identity for acetanilid or antifebrin. 

Triturate 2 parts of the substance with 1 part of caustic 
potassa, and enough chloroform to dampen the mixture, 
transfer the latter at once to a test-tube, and warm it 
very gently. Tue mass will continue to become hot, 
even after it has been removed from the source of heat, 
and will turn brown. If more than 0.08 Om. (about i 
grain) of acetanilid was taken, an energetic reaction en- 
sues. The warmed mixture emits the unmistakable char- 
acteristic odor of isocyanphenyl, or phenytcarbylamine, 
C.H.NC As this compound, when boiling (at 167* C), 
is partly decomposed, it follows that the temperature 
should not be allowed to rise too high. There is another 
reason why this must be avoided, namely, because isc- 
cyanphenyl, when heated to 200 -220" C., is converted 
into the isomeric benzonitri). As this compound has an 
odor of oil of bitter almond, it might itself be taken as a 
proof of the identity of the acetanilid. But the presence 
of an excess of alkali and heat causes it to be con- 
verted into ben«o»te of the alkali and ammonia. Con- 
sequently, the final product of the reaction would be 
odorless, or would at moat have the odor of ammonia. 
It is, however, quite easy to attain and to maintain the 
proper temperature required to produce tho very charac- 
teristic isocyanphenyl.— After ApothekerZeit. 

Reduction of Ferrio Chloride by Pepsin and Allied 
Substances. 

Mr. William Duncan makes the following communi- 
cation to the Chemint and Druggist : 

To the fact that the old tinct. ferri murriatis of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia always contains ferrous chlo- 
ride is ascribed its alleged superior efficacy to the tinc- 
ture of the present pharmacopoeia. The following ex- 
periments which I havo made seem to favor this view, 
and bear out a theory that ferric salt* are reduced in the 
alimentary canal before absorption, and that their thera- 
peutic value is in direct proportion to the amount of 
this reduction. Two grains of pepsin. B. P., were shaken 
up with 100 minim* of water, and 10 minims of liq. ferri 
perchleridi. B. P. ifree from ferrous salt), added, the 
whole being well shaken together. After standing for 
five minutes. 10 minims of 2: potassium ferridcyanide 



solution were added, when a blue color was at once de- 
veloped, showing that reduction of the ferric chloride 
had taken place. Tho same experiment was repeated 
with eight aifferent samples of pepsin, all of which gave 
a similar result. With some, however, the reduction 
seemed greater than in other casts. It was also noticed 
that it increases with the length ot time the pepsin and 
iron are left in contact. A control experiment was made 
in each case with pepsin and ferridcyanide, but only in 
one case was any blue color developed, and this mo*t 
probably was due to an impure hydrochloric acid having 
oeen used in making the pepsin preparation. The fernu- 
cyamde apparently does not undergo reduction, as the 
mixture does not become blue on the addition of a 
drop of pure ferric acetate solution. Possibly an al- 
buminoid compound may be formed with the iron and 
the pepsin, the iron being reduced during combination : 
but i could find no evidence of such reduction with while 
of egg and ferric chloride. Similar results to these ob- 
tained with pepsin were given by ox-gall, pancreatin. 
papain, and saliva. The same experiments were made 
with liq. ferri ace talis and hq. ferri dialysatus. The 
former showed a slight reduction, the latter none at all. 
even after standing in contact with the pepsin tor twenty- 
four hours. It is generally recognized that ferric acetate 
is less active therapeutically than ferric chloride, atid 
dialyzed iron is least active of all, some therapeutists 
even denying that it has any efficacy, and this is appa- 
rently quite in accordance with the foregoing results. I 
do not regard these experiments as conclusive or com- 
plete, but the results are suggestive, and, as such, I re- 
cord them, hoping that the investigation will be carried 
further. 

Analyais_of Mixed Paints. 

Thomas T. P. Bhcck Warren writes the following note 
to the editor of the Chemical New* on the analysis of 
mixed paints, in reply to the query of a < 



"A weighed quantity of the pigment ground in oil it 
placed in a plugged filter tube, and is caref ully washed 
with carbon disuiphide until all traces ot oil are removed. 
The disuiphide is evaporated when the weight ot oil is 
obtained. 

" Mixed paints may be treated in the same way, using 
petroleum spirit instead of carbon disuiphide. The oil*, 
etc., thus extracted will consist of linseed oil, boiled oil, 
perhaps resinous matter, etc., turpentine, shale spint, or 
petroleum ; these two latter are largely used to replace 
turpentine. 

" To separate and estimate the oils, chloride of sulphur 
is added, when the oils will be precipitated, ami the 
weight ot turpentine, etc., may be obtained by difference. 
Resin, if present, may be extracted by alcohol from the 
matter removed by carbon disuiphide ; alcoholic solution 
of soda in some cases is necessary lor this purpose. 

The pigments are thus obtained in a dry state, free 
from oil, and may be examined in the usual way. 

It is a common practice to burn off the oils, etc., but 
this is a mistake, as we ought to know something of the 
body -giving materials, as well as that of the etcetera* 
used in rendering the paint ' fit for use. T " 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— The first step of the opera- 
tion mentioned by Mr. Warren is not as easy of execu- 
tion as the description would make one believe. Be 
directs to place a weighed quantity of the pigment into 
a plugged niter tube, and to wash with carbon disuiphide 
until the oil, etc., is completely removed. Our experi- 
ence has shown us that mere plugging of a filter-tube 
will not prevent suspended matters from passing out 
with the liquid. In fact, a solution of oil-paints in carbon 
disuiphide has a very strong tendency to run through 
filters quite opaque at least for a time, until the larger 
pores of the filter paper are stopped up. We have suc- 
ceeded best by placing a weighed portion of the ground 
paint into a small filter made of Schleicher and SchuH'* 
heaviest filter paper (No. 597). folded so as to form a cyl- 
inder with nearly flat bottom, rather than as a cone. 
This filter containing the paint is placed into the extrac- 
tion tube of a continuous extraction apparatus, not di- 
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rectly, however, but inside another larger filter, coming 
up higher along the sides of tho tube. Carbon disuiphide 
is passed through the filter, at nearly a boiling tempera- 
ture, before the tube is connected with the continuous ex 
traction apparatus, so that the first portions of the solu- 
tion, im case they are cloudy or opaque, may be passed 
through again. When the liquid passes perfectly bright, 
the tube is connected with the apparatus, and the P rof ^*' 
need no longer to be watched. Care must be taken that 
the boiling or volatilization of the menstruum does not 
take place too rapidly, so that the filters in the tube rosy 
not overflow with condensed liquid, which may carry 
with it some of the pigment in a finely divided state. 

Fluorohydric Acid has been examined by a comroitfef 
of the Paris Academy of Medicine with reference to ij» 
effect upon the bacillus of tubercle, and a very favoraDje 
report has been made on the subject. It seems that tne 
bacilli are speedily destroyed by a minimal proportion ox 
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Preserving the Colors of Botanical Specimens. 

A method of preserving the natural colors of flowers 
recommended by R. Hegler in the Deutsche botanische 
Monatshefte. consists in dusting salicylic acid on the 
plants as they lie in the press, and removing it again with 
a brush when the flowers are dry. Red colors in particular 
are well preserved by this agent. Another method of 
applying the same preservative is to use a solution of 
1 part salicylic acid in 14 of alcohol by means of blotting 

I taper or cotton wool soaked in it and placed above and be- 
ow the flowers. Powdered boric acid yields nearly as good 
results. Dr. Schonland, in a paragraph contributed to the 
Gardener's Chronicle (Jan. 21st, p. S2), recommends as an 
improvement of the method of using sulphurous arid for 
preserving the color that, in the case of delicate flowers, 
they might be placed loosely between sheets of vegetable 
parchments before immersion in the liquid, or as to pre- 
serve their natural form. — Pharm. Journal. 

Assay of Sublimate Dressings 

Prof. Beckurtb some time ago proposed to estimate 
the amount of corrosive sublimate in dressings by ex- 
tracting them with water containing chloride of sodium, 
and then to estimate the quantity of mercury volumetri- 
cally bv permanganate. Alfred Partheil now points out 
that this method is inapplicable when glycerin is present 
in the fabric, as is the case for instance with the liquid 
prescribed for the army, which is composed of 



Corrosive Sublimate 60 parts 

Alcohol 5,000 " 

Glycerin 2.500 •< 

Distilled Water 7,500 " 



Fuchoine i part 

and which quantity is calculated to be sufficient for 10 
kilos (about 224 lhs. ) of fabric. 

He communicates two methods for estimating the mer- 
curial salt, one for approximate, and the other for ac- 
curate determination. 

1 . Approximate method. —Treat a piece of the sublimate 
gauze weighing 5 Om. with 100 C.c. of warm solution of 
chloride of sodium, filter the liquid and treat it with 
hydrosulphuric acid. If a decided brown color is pro- 
duced, this may be taken as indicative of the presence of 
enough corrosive Miblimate to warrant the antiseptic 
condition of the fabric. 

2. Exact method.— Exhaust a weighed quantity of the 
dressing, by displacement, with a warm solution of 
chloride of sodium, until the percolate ceases to be affect- 
ed by hydrosulphuric arid. 

[This is best doue by removing the percolate in fractions 
to the vapor-chamber and passing through each fraction, 
separately, a current of the gas. If the latter ceases to 
affect the color of a fraction after having passed 5 min- 
utes, the fabric may lie regarded as exhausted. — Ed. Am. 
Dr. 1 The mercury in the percolate is then precipitated 
by hydrosulphuric acid gas. and the vessel set aside 
until "next day. when the precipitate is collected upon a 
Alter and washed. The filter with precipitate is then 
transferred to a beaker, with about 60 C.c. of water, 
and a current of chlorine passed through until all the 
mercuric sulphide is dissolved and the filter nearly 
destroyed. The liquid is now filtered, the filtrate (with 
washings! first freed from excess of chlorine, and the 
mercury- precipitated as mercurous chloride (calomel) 
by adding phosphorous acid. The resulting precipitate 
is allowed to deposit during twenty-four hours, then 
transferred to a weighed filter, washed, dried at 100* C, 
and weighed.— Pharm. Centralh. 

Asbestos Sheet as an Absorbent for Milk, etc., in 
Analysis. 

Dr. W. Johnstone recently read a paper before the 
Society of Public Analysts, in which he reported that he 
had been using asbestos sheet or cloth in place of blotting 
paper as an absorbent for milk, in place of Adam's coils. 
The latter, it will be remembered, are coils of blotting pa- 
per, completely freed from fatty matter by ether nnd 
dried, which are UBed for soaking up a portion of the milk 
to lie analyzed. They are then dried, and the increase of 
weight of the dry coil (or the loss which the absorbed 
milk has sufferwl by drying) represents the milk-solids. 
On treating the coil afterwards with ether, in a continuous 
extraction apparatus, the amount of butter is ascer- 
tained. 

The substitution of pure asbestos is a decided advan- 
tage, inasmuch as this nermits the ash to be determined 
in the same sample. For this purpose, the asbestos coil 
is simply ignited, after the fat is extracted, when the in- 
crease of weight will represent the ash.-- After The Ana- 
list. 1887, 234. 

A"o<« by Ed. Am. Drngg.— Asbestos sheet has been used 
by one of us for more than a year for this purpose. It is 
best used in strips, one inch wide, six inches long, and 
made of sheets not over one-sixteenth inch in thickness. 
The strips are soaked in water: when soft, they are 
rolled up in a coil, tied with thin platinum wire, and 
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then dried. They should be carefully trimmed, so 
as to remove all loose fibres which might accidentally 
fall off, thus vitiating the correctness of a weighing. 
A number of coils are made at once, macerated for 
twenty-four hours in dilute hydrochloric acid, then 
thoroughly washed, until the wash-water no longer 
reacts for chlorine. Next they are dried and extracted 
with ether, which may be done either by repeated ma- 
ceration or by extracting them successively in a con- 
tinuous extraction apparatus, They are then thoroughly 
dried, finally ignited, and weighed. The weight may be 
written upon them with lead pencil. 

Nitrosulphonic Aoid. 

Hcao Borntr a kci rr draws attention to the usefulness of 
the so-called nitroBiilphonic (sometimes also called nitro- 
sulphuric) acid, which constitutes the substance other- 
wise known as " the crystals of the leaden chambers." It 
consists of a saturated solution of nitrous or hyponitric in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and is formed whenever the 
supply of steam is insufficient to produce hydrated sul- 
phuric acid. When these crystals come in contact with 
water, strong effervescence ensues, and nitric oxide gas 
escapes. 

This compound may be prepared, among other ways, 
by passing dry sulphur dioxide (sulphurous acid gas) 
into cold, fuming nitric acid, until the liquid becomes 
syrupy. 

Borntraeger findB that it is a very useful substance, on 
account of its loosely combined nitrogen oxides. He 
mentions the following uses: 

1. A mixture of equal volumes of nitrosulphonic and 
concentrated hydrochloric acids dissolves, tcAen freshly 
mixed, the well-known and annoying brown deposits 
caused by adhering manganic oxide in flasks or burettes, 
which have contained solution of permanganate, or in 
which the latter has been decomposed. 

2. The like mixture, likewise freshly prepared, most 
rapidly dissolves gold without requiring heat. 

3. Nitrosulphonic acid is the most effective agent to 
liberate iodine from its combinations.— Repert. d. Anal. 
Chem., 1887, 741. 

Picric Acid as an Explosive. 

At the Bitting of the Academy of Sciences, held on De- 
cember 12th, Professor Berthelot read apaper on the " Va- 
rious Modes of Explosive Decomposition of Picric Acid." 
Prefacing with an exposition of the general belief in the 
explosive property of the chemical, and alluding to 
Colonel Majendie's report on an explosion of recent oc- 
currence in England, he related the following experi- 
ments: When a certain quantity of picric acid is heated 
in an open flask or capsule, it firet melts, then volatilizes, 
giving out fumes which burn with a smoky flame, but 
no explosion takes plnce. But when a test-tube, about 
one inch in diameter, is heated over a gas jet so as to 
produce a visible red. but without melting the glass or 
deforming the tube, on dropping into it some crystals 
of acid, weighing only a few milligrammes, a sharp de- 
tonation occurs, with" a bright white light and charac- 
teristic noise. When the experiment is performed in 
nitrogen gas. a few flakes only of carbon are deposited ; 
in ordinary air the result is the same, but no carbon 
is left. On increasing the quantity of picric acid, with- 
out, however, exceeding a few centigrammes, the addi- 
tion may cool the bottom of the tube sufficiently to pre- 
vent immediate detonation, but the chemical is at once 
volatilized, and soon an explosion with flame occurs, 
occupying a great part of the tube. This explosion is 
not so sharp as the more local detonation, and more 
carbon is apparently deposited. An explosion of the same 
nature may be produced with a few milligrammes of ma- 
terial by using a glass tube coated with carbon of a pre- 
vious explosion. With a decigramme of acid and a new 
tube the reaction will be slower still, yet a series of de- 
flagrations with red flame will be observed, while the 
vapors will catch fire at the mouth <>f the tube. Finally, 
with larger quantities, the acid is decomposed, there 
being abundant fumes and partial volatilization, but 
without deflagration. Other nitrogenized bodies, less 
oxygenated than picric acid, such as nitro- and binitro- 
benzin. nitronaphthalines. etc. were experimented with 
and afforded concordant results, leading to the conclu- 
sion that the mode of decomposition of all these nitrated 
bodies depends on the initial decomposition temperature. 
Respecting picric acid more especially, M. Barthelot's 
conclusions are as follows : Shoulda nitro compound, such 
as picric acid, while burning in the air in large masses, 
happen to heat the sides of the containing inclosure to a 
degree sufficient to induce incipient deflagration, the de- 
flagration might contribute to further increase the tem- 
perature of the inclosure, and the phenomenon might 
occasionally be transformed into a detonation. It would 
even suffice-that the detonation should occur in an iso- 
lated point, either during a fire, or owirg to the local 
verheating of a boiler or apparatus, to enable it to 
originate the explosive wave nnd propagate iteeJf by in- 
fluence throughout the whole mass, causing a general ex- 
plosion.— Chemist and Druggist. 
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EDITORIALS. 



TBI New York Assembly Bill, introduced some weeks 
since by Mr. J. Weeley Smith of the XIII. District 
(New York City), which, if it became a law, would make 
it unlawful to sell proprietary medicines in the State 
without labels upon each package giving in English 
language a statement of the ingredients of the contents, 
has very naturally awakened opposition from persons 
interested in the manufacture of nostrums. On the 2Mb 
of February, the Committee on General Laws, to which 
the bill had been referred, gave the opponents of tbe bill 
a hearing, and the newspaper accounts of the proceedings 
are interesting to pharmacists. Assuming that such a 
hasty report is correct, it is certainly rather comical, in 
view of his own remarks, to read S. V. lMerce's comments 
regarding " ignorant druggists.'' 

8. V. Pierce, S. Humphrey, M. W. Fenner, and J. D. 
Hodge are said to have submitted statements to the 
effect that in the State of New York there are 108 manu- 
factories of patent medicines, employing capital amount- 
ing to $3,512,430, and putting out. annually, medicine* 
valued at $4,339,178. In the whole United States there 
are 563 manufactories of these goods, with a capital of 
110,620,880, and an annual production valued at $14.682,. 

Mr. Pierce is reported to have said : 

"There has rarely been a more outrageous measure in- 
troduced in the Legislature. It is a measure to put 
money into the pockets of ignorant druggists, and to 
confiscate one-half of the stock of the druggists of the 
United States. I hope, gentlemen, you will oe slow to 
give your influence to such a bill. It is argued that pro- 
prietary medicineB are harmful. I have not heard such 
a complaint. I challenge any one to show that these 
medicines had ever killed or harmed any one. Few 
physicians would submit to such a test. It is preposter- 
ous for us to print the names of the drugs we use on the 
labels of our bottles. If we should, I fear the Greek 
names would raise Cicero from the dead. Can it be that 
the Legislature would put Buch an absolute power as 
this in the hands of the State Board of Health? That 
Board is composed of allopathists. What sort of con- 
fidence would any friend of Dr. Humphrey have that 
such a Board would decide fairly on his homoeopathic 
medicines! Whv. there are 5.000 proprietary medicines. 
Of course, any allopathic board ot physicians would say 
that all homoeopathic medicines are useless. Would you 
destroy all proprietary medicines at a blow? The real 



intent of this bill, in my opinion, is to destroy the sale of 
proprietary medicines. It is well known that people arc 
on their guard against counterfeits of proprietary rned 
icines. Tney notice at once any change in labels. If*,, 
Bhould have to change all our labels we would be *ul> 
jected to a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars hv 
people distrusting the genuineness of the preparation 
The labels are all registered at Washington and nreour 
patent right." 

There is a great deal of ignorance and unwar- 
ranted assumption in the foregoing statement*. Thf 
argument that a change in the form of labels already 
known would injure the sale of artilces covered by thtm 
is no doubt to a certain extent correct. But the bill does 
not call for any change in labels. It only requires that a 
label be attached which will tell what the contents con- 
sist of, irrespective of other labels which the package 
may have. If the opponents of the bill admit that the 
publication called for would cause such financial loss, it 
is equivalent to admitting that people will not buy their 
medicines if they know what they were composed of. 
What the promotors of the bill probably urge upon the 
Legislature is the fact that it is not in tbe interest* of tbe 
public that medicines may be vended and urged upon 
the community as certain cures for a great variety of 
diseases, without anybody besides the maker knowini; 
what they are composed of. With few exceptions, pm- 
prietary medicines belong one of two classes: They either 
contain active drugs which, if used improperly, are capa- 
ble of harmful effects, or they are practically inert, and 
the act of vending them for the prices charged, and with 
the claims to efficacy with which they are accompanied, 
is a fraud upon the purchaser; although, to tell the truth, 
we have little sympathy for the person who has no better 
reason for spending his money for such trash than the 
information gained from advertisements and clergymen's 
certificates. 

8o far as the interests of physicians are concerned, there 
is good reason for doubting whether the present state of 
affairs is not more conducive to their business interest* 
than the proposed reform would be ; for there are people | 
who do not use patent medicines, because they are too in- 
telligent to take medicines about which nobody knows 
anything; if, however, they were assured of the nature of 
the contents, they would sometimes resort to their use in 
preference to consulting a physician. It is doubtful 
whether doctors really lose very much business in con 
sequence of the sale of "patents." for most persons who 
use them to any considerable extent do so for the reliel 
of imaginary ailments, and as a result of such aids to 
diagnosis as are to be gained from patent medicine ad 
vertisoments. When they are really sick, they go to a 
doctor for advice, and take what he prescribes. Indeed, 
the almanac sometimes overdoes the matter, and by its 
long and circumstantial narration of symptoms which are 
alleged to indicate the existence of some terrible malady, 
an emotional subject is so thoroughly scared that he doe* 
not stop at the drugstore, but goes at once to some eminent 
physician and pays him a good fee to secure a thorough 
examination of bis physical condition. So far as con- 
cerns the apothecary, the intelligent class of patient* air 
more likely to ask for a medicine which the latter can 
recommend from personal knowledge. So long as patent* 
can be sold at a profit, it does not much concern the 
apothecary whether their composition is known or not: 
but if the customer is disposed to want information in 
this direction, it is a great snving of trouble and respon- 
sibility to be able to point to a pile of almanacs ami 
counter bills and say thnt in them can be found all the 
published information of the subject. 

It is rather severe on the homoeopathic fraternity to 
have S. Humphrey put forward as a representative of 
homoeopathy. One might with greater justice speak of 
R. V. Pierce as a representative of the sect of Faith 
Curers, for it certainly requires an exercise of sublime 
faith to believe a tithe of the statements made in the ad- 
vertisements of his wares. On similar grounds we shall 
very likely hear some of our grocers spoken of as " lead- 
ing druggists." 

It is to be hoped that those who were instrumental in 
causing this bill to be presented to the Legislature ar» 
prepared to show that the interests of the general public 
are the only ones to be considered in this connection, and 
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that neither the manufacturers of nostrums, the doctors, 
nor the druggist* have any right to special consideration, 
if it was justifiable for the legislature to enact (as it did 
a short time since) a law prohibiting the manufacture of 
oleomargarine in the State, notwithstanding it was 
proven to be a wholesome article of food ; that many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were invested in the busi- 
ness, and that its nature was perfectly well known to 
the entire community, there is then, certainly, sufficient 
reason for requiring some better guarantee of the nature 
of compounds sold for medical purposes than the au- 
thority of a man who, although a manufacturer of them, 
is so illiterate as to say that the names of drugs are de- 
rived from the Greek language. 

If our municipal and suburban health boards were 
made up of men competent to fill the position they 
occupy, the initiation of such legislation as this would 
not be left to citizens geicrally, or to individual mem- 
bers of any profession. 

WR are informed that a bill has been introduced in 
Congress which provides for a pharmacopoeia to 
be constructed by representatives appointed by the Gov- 
ernment from the army and navy, aud by the American 
Medical and Pharmaceutical Associations. This reads 
very much like a similar scheme offered, a short time 
before the Convention of 1880, for revising the Pharma- 
copoeia of the United States of America, and it is not un- 
likely that this one is from the same source. 

Tnere is no reason for doubting that such a law may be 
enacted, and that a phariuacopoL-ia may be constructed 
accordingly; but it must at the same time be grafted 
that it cannot take the place of the Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America, the copyright for which is held 
by the Committee of Revision and Publication appointed 
by the Convention of 1880. That committee has instruc- 
tions from the Convention to submit a complete plan for 
revising the pharmacopeia, for which a convention 
will be called in 1890; and it has also accumulated con- 
siderable money which may be available for the expense 
of revising the work. As the call for the next conven- 
tion will be issued about the 1st of May, 1889, it is already 
time that the subject should be generally considered. 
And as this call, by direction of the Convention of 1880, 
will invite delegates from the several incorporated medi- 
cal societies, the incorporated medical colleges, the in- 
corporated colleges of pharmacy, the incorporated phar- 
maceutical societies, the American Medical Association, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Marine Hospital Service, it is difficult 
to understand how a more representative body of dele- 
gates could be obtained. 

It is hardly possible that the convention thus provided 
for can fail to bo held, and in the event of another pharma- 
copoeia being published, according to the provisions that 
may be adopted by the General Government, there must 
necessarily result a confusion of authority which must 
be anything but profitable. Congress can no more legis- 
late the Convention of 1890 out of existence than it can 
abolish or prevent any other gathering of a scientific 
association. Neither can it adopt the title of the pharma- 
copoeia as now held by the Committee or Revision and 
Publication. 

mHK joint committee of the Iowa Legislature have pre- 
X pared a bill regulating the sale of liquors which 
greatly concerns pharmacists in that State. According 
to the press reports, it p.uthorizes permits to sell only to 
registered pharmacists. Applications for permits must 
be made to the district judge in open court, and must be 
signed by a majority of the property owners in the ward 
and not le3B than twenty-five women, the wives of prop 
erty-holders. A bond is also required in the sum of 
13,000. The statements sot forth in the application must 
be proved in open court, and any person may appear to 
resist the application. Permits can only be granted to 
each 2.500 of population. If no pharmacists apply, the 
court may appoint some discreet person to sell. All 
liquors must be purchased through the County auditor 
by those holding permits. Purchasers from pharmacists 
must make oath to their application, and if not known. to 



the pharmacist must be identified. The penalty for false 
statement of a purchaser is the same as for perjury. No 
liquor can be sold to minors, intoxicated persons, or those 
in tuo habit of getting intoxicated. The penalty for vio- 
lation by a pharmacist is a fine of #100, and all the penal- 
ties of the Clark law. 

In view of the disgrace which is becoming attached to 
legitimate pharmacy on account of the habit of a few who 
make pharmacy a disguise for a rum-shop, it is to be 
hoped that the pharmacists of Iowa will give this bill 
cordial support. 

IN connection w ith the answer to a query on page 58. relat- 
ing to the stability of solutions of corrosive sublimate 
intended for antiseptic purposes, it seems fair to say that 
there may be good reason to doubt whether it is desirable 
to render the solution permanent. It is not improbable 
that the efficacy of this preparation consists very largely 
in the nascent chlorine liberated during the conversion of 
thj bichloride into calomel; and while, from a pharma- 
ceutical point of view, it may bo more satisfactory to 
have a solution which does not deposit the calomel, thera- 
peutically such a solution may be the least desirable. 



Tuk following reports of proceedings at the annual 
meetings of pharmaceutical associations have been re- 
ceived : Ohio State Pharmaceutical Association (June 8th, 
9th, 10th, 1887); North Carolina Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion (Aug. 4th, 5tb, 1887); California Pharmaceutical Soci- 
ety and College of Pharmacy (1886-7); Texas State Phar- 
maceutical Association (May 10th, 11th, 12th, 1887); Mis- 
souri State Pharmaceutical Association (June 28th, 29th, 



30th, 1887); New Hampshire Pharmaceutical ~ 
(Sept. 27th, 28th, 1887i; Now Jersey Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation (May 18th, 25th, 26th. 1887); Wisconsin Phar- 
maceutical Association (Aug. 9th, 10th. 11th, 1887). Re- 
ports of the North Carolina Board of Pharmacy; of the 
Missouri State Pharmacy Law ; of the New Jersey State 
Pharmacy Law, and of the Wisconsin State Board of 
Pharmacy are contained in the respective publications. 



Pharmaceutical Degroos in the United States. 

The Omaha Druggist is authority for the following list 
of teaching colleges of Pharmacy and the number of 
degrees conferred by them to date: 

University of Kansas 8 

Purdue Univermty II 

University of Wi*ci>unin 31 

Albuny College of Pharmacy 44 

Pittsburg • " 40 

National '• •• 77 

Louisville " " 98 

California » *' 116 

MuMaachusetU College of Pharmacy .. . 197 

Cincinnati * " 239 

Mar? land " • .... 350 

St. Louis " " 368 

Chicago " - 429 

University of Michigan 450 

New York College of Pharmacy 

Philadelphia '• •' 

ToUl 

Heinrloh Anton de Bary. Prof, of Botany at the 
University of Strassburg, died on the 19th of January at 
the age of 57 years. He was born in Frankfurt-on-Main, 
his father having been a physician of Belgian parentage. 
When 18 years old, he studied medicine in Heidelberg, and 
afterwards at Marburg and Berlin, where he became ac 
quainted with Alexander Bruun, the botanist. After 
receiving his degree, he became professor of botany 
successively in Freiburg, Halle, and Strassburg. His 
most important publication related to the comparative 
anatomy of phanerogams, ferns, and especially of crypto- 
gams. The cause of his death was a cancerous affection 
of the mouth. 

Babbit Metal is nu alloy of copper, tin, and antimony 
made by fusing 2 parts of tin with 1 part of an alloy 
made by fusing together 12 parts of tin and 8 of regulus 
of antimony, then remove ficni 11. i- fire and add 4 parts 
of copper, and when that is incorporated, other 12 parts 
of tin. Protect the fused mixture horn oxidation with a 
covering of powdered charcoal. The composition of the 
finished product is .1.7 parts of copper, 7.4 of antimony, 
and K8.9 of tin. — Cht-m. ami Drugg. 

A ( 'HiLi> in Toronto swallowed two drachms of common 
insect-powder, aud tetanic symptoms, with coma, fol- 
lowed. Death, however, was averted. Such symptoms 
as these are rare, aud show that the various species of 
pyrethrum are not quite free from toxic properties. 
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J. Farm Moore, M.D., of Baltimore, died of apoplexy 
on Friday, February 3d, after an illness ol two days. He 
was born at Port Penn, Del., February 20th, le26, and 
when 16 years old, he entered the drug-store of George 
W. Andrews, of Baltimore. In 1847, having graduated 
from the Maryland College of Pharmacy, be commenced 
business on his own account in Wilmington, Del., and 
meanwhile attended lectures in the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, receiving his medical degree in 
1849. After the third year passed in Wilmington, he re- 
turned to Baltimore and, in partnership with Mr. J. K. B. 
Emory, opened a drug-store on the corner of Harvard 
and Madison streets. Mr. Emory retired from the Aim 
in 1868, and Dr. Moore continued the business until his 
death. 

Dr. Moore was one of the incorporators of the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy on its reorganization in 1856, and at 
various times was its secretary, president, professor of 
pharmacy, and, at the time ot his death, was prolessor 
of botany and materia medica. In 1MJ3-64, he was the 
president of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
and twice Berved on the Committee lor Revision of the 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia. La 1870, the Maryland College of 
Pharmacy conferred upon him the honory degree of Doc- 
tor in Pharmacy. 

Joaeph Boberta, of Baltimore, president of the Mary- 
land College of Pharmacy, died in Baltimore on Jan- 
uary 31at, of pneumonia. He was born in Baltimore on 
the 15th of February, 1824, and after a preliminary 
education in the West Nottingham Academy he came in 
1841 to New York and entered the store of the late John 
Milhau. In 1846 he graduated from the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and in 1846 returned to Baltimore, 
where he commenced a business on his own account, 
which continued until his death. He was also a member 
of the manufacturing firm of George Page & Co., and for 
the past ten years was president oi the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy, having been actively connected with it* 
affaire since his return to Baltimore in 1846. He was 
twice vice-president of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, and its president in 1886-86. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 

Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 0th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by tite name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 2,103.— "Bone Jug" (W. L. «.). 

Another name for this compound in "•Pot-pourri," a 
formula for which you will lind on page 118 of the 
American Druooibt lor June, 1886. 

No. 2.104.— Elixir or Paraldehyde (J. D. C>. 

The following fonnula has been used with moderate 
success, though many physicians who have tried paral- 
dehyde have given up its use, chiefly lrom the dis- 
agreeable breath acquired by those who take it: 

Paraldehyde 2 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Chloroform 8 fl. drch. 

Tinct. of Vanilla | fl. drch. 

Syrup of Raspberries i fl. or. 

Aromatic Elixir enough to make 4 fl. oz. 

Dose for adults : 2 fluidrachms, containing 1 fluidracbni 
of paraldehyde. 

No. 2,105.— Blue Mass (J. D. C). 

If you will consult the article by Mr. Sommer on "The 
Manufacture of Mercurial Preparations on a Large Scale," 
published in the American Dkuquist tor March, 1885, you 
will get the information you desire. 

No. 2,106— "Extract of Bay Laurel" (J. D. C). 

This correspondent inclosed, in his letter, the label of a 
manufacturer of "Extract of Bay Laurel," used in the 
preparation of bay rum, and asks what it is made of. 

We presume that it is nothing else than a combination 
of essential oils (chiefly oil of bay), which are afterwards 
to be dissolved in alcohol and diluted by water. A very 
good combination, acknowledged to be such, is that given 
by the U. S. Pharm. under Spiritus Myrciaj. If we trans- 
late the parte by weight of the formula into weight and 
measure, and split the formula in two, we obtain : 

1. Mixture of Essential Oils (equivalent to the alwve 
Extract of Bay Laurel). 

Oil of Myroia (Bay) 1,540 minims 

Oil of Orange Peel 116 

Oil of Pituenta 96 

Mix them. 

To make 4 pints of hay rum use i fluidounce of this 
mixture {see next). 

2. Bay Bum. 

Mixture of Essentia) Oils i fl. <«. 

Alcohol, dedorized 40 fl. oz. 



No. 2,107.— To Exterminate Booob.es (A.S.). 

There is no reliable method for exterminating or keep- 
ing away roaches with harmless substances, utiless care 
b ikeu that all water or moisture be excluclea from 
. usual hiding places. It this can be done, however, 
a mixture of equal parts ot powdered borax, powdered 
quassia and best insect powder will usually acomplish 
tho object. The cupboards and places may also be 
painted with a strong Uecoction ot quassia, or with shel- 
lac varnish in whicn picric acid nad been dissolved. 
The shellac vurnish, for this purpose, is best made with 
solution of borax, it sbouid also be brushed into all the 
crackB and jomts ot the woodwork. 

No. 2,108, — Query referring to Proprietary Articles 

(A. and J.). 

We are in receipt of the following froiu California: 
" Will you kindly furnish us with the tormula tor — 
(we omit the name of the remedy, in the interest ot our 
correspondent;— and at the same time lnlorm us it any 
claim can be made against us for putting it up, and 
selling it under that name, or aB having been put up 
under their formula. Our reason tor doing this is, be- 
cause tho proprietors have put it in the bonus ot grocers, 
and they are advertising the latter as the dispensers ot 
tneir remedies. Of course, this does not prevent us troni 
handling their preparations, lor we have them on our 
shelves, but, by doing the above, we can run it out of the 
market." 

Our correspondent's tale is one that could be duplicated 
and rehearsed in about the same strain all tbe country- 
over. 

Tho grievances which retail dealers in medicines have 
gradually accumulated against the proprietor and manu- 
facturers of so-called patent medicines have been so 
thoroughly ventilated during the last few years that we 
need not waste space on this subject. All that we wish 
to state, or to reiterate, is this, that we legard it a great 
pity that so many pharmacists appear to find it necessary, 
for increasing their income, to keep these preparations 
on their shelves. 

As to the intentions of our correspondents, who pro- 
pose to imitate the nostrum which they mention, we 
would say that everything depends on tbe legal status 
of tbe proprietary article. If the label or the title of tbe 
mixture is protected under copyright or other L. S. law 
— which we have no means of ascertaining — then it would 
be hazardous in undertaking such on imitation. As to 
whether such an imitation, even if unobstructed by law, 
would be just aud fair, we cannot say exactly, as we do 
not know the article from personal inspection ; but theie 
is a general principle, which we have long upheld, that 
no nostrum, whicb is praised as a cure for what are 
generally known as incurable diseases, deserv es any con- 
sideration or recognition. As to whether tho throwing 
on the market of a cheap imitation would kill the article, 
depends again upon it* local reputation, the spunk ot the 
proprietors, and various other circumstances. It is baid 
to give good advice from a long distance in such cases. 
From our observations of similar incidents in this sec- 
tion, we should judge that the article would eventually 
run itself out, if it were tabooed and severely left alone by 
all pharmacists. The public would eventually reaiixe 
that a grocer's place is, after all, not a guaranty for in- 
ternal remedies. 



No. 2,103.-, 
Acid (J. A. A.). 

It is not generally advisable to employ this test when 
other halogens than chlorine and bromine are present. 
To apply the test successfully, even when only chlorine 
is present, it is necessary that the substance to be tested 
shall be added to the reagent, in powder or otherwise, un- 
diluted. The reagent is prepared by boiling, in a large 
test-tube, about 5 Gm. ol bichromate ol potassium with 
about 10 Gm. of sulphuric acid until the liquid is bright 
red. The substance to be tested is now introduced and 
the tube immediately closed wjth a stopper bearing a 
small bent tube which is made to dip into water rendered 
alkaline by potassa or soda. The test tube being held by 
a support, heat is applied so as to expel the brownish-red 
gas, consisting of chlorochromic anhydride. This is ab- 
sorbed by tbe water and is decomposed by the alkali 
present, a chromate being formed which colors tbe solu- 
tion more or less yellow. If bromine was present in the 
original sample, this is also driven over, but is absorbed 
by the alkali to a colorless bromide. If, however, iodine 
is likewise present, tbe reactions become too complicated 
and uncertain. Iodine is, of eoursi', also expelled, but a 
portion of it is again set free in the receiver, though it 
may linally also be converted into iodide. It is much 
better to separate any iodide present in the beginning as 
follows: Precipitate the three halogens by nitrate of 



silver, wash the precipitate thoroughly by deca u « 
and then boil it, whilo still moist, with about 100 I 
its weight of a solution of carbonate of ammonium (made 
dissolving 1 part of translucent commercial < 



of ammonium in 9 parte of water of ordinary temperature, 
and add, for every 10 C.c. of the liquid, 5 C.c. of water of 
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ammonia of tho spec. gr. O.S>60; during 2 or 3 minutes. 
Allow it to nettle, decant the liquid, and repeat the ex- 
traction with tho ammonium solution. This reagent re- 
moves all the chloride and a trace of bromide ot silver, 
and leaves behind all the iodide of silver and nearly all 
the bromide. Having thus all the chlorine in the 
ammoniacai solution us chloride of silver, the latter may 
easily bo obtained by supersaturating with an acid. But 
if the chlorochromic test is to be used, a small portion of 
the ammoniacai solution is just barely neutralized with 
sulphuric acid lit may remain slightly alkaline, but 
should not be acid), the liquid evaporuted to dryness, and 
tho residue fused together with about an equal bulk (or 
more, if necessary) of bichromate of potassium. This 
mixed salt is then dropped into concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and heat then applied. Or the dry residue may be 
dropped into the mixture of bichromate and acid previ- 
ously prepared. 

No. 2,110.— Syrup of Laotophosphate of Caloium 

(supplement to C^uery 2,088 in January number,). 

One of our correspondents ]»oiuis out that in Formula 
No. 2, in which Lactate of Calcium is made the starting 
point for preparing the syrup, the quantity of this salt 
should be 21b grains, instead of 221). 

This is quite true, if the purely theoretical quantity is 
to be used. But as we had previously said that, practi- 
cally, tho molecular weights of lactate of calcium— 
Ca(C»H»Oi>i.5H,U ; 308— and of phosphate ot calcium— 
CaatfOOt; 310— may be regarded as identical, we chose 
the figure 220 for the quantity of lactate of calcium, to 
replace 220 parts of phosphate of calcium. In the prepa- 
ration of such an article as syrup of lactophosphate of 
calcium, such a trilling discrepancy is immaterial. It is 
much more likely that a prescriber would remember the 
strength of this syrup if he could recall the unilorni 
value "'220 grains to the pint" than it he had to remem- 
ber a separate figure for each. 

Bother's formula, given on page 28 of our volume for 
1884, is correct, as published by the author in the Amer. 
Journ. of Pharm., 1883, page 607, which you may consult 
for learning the reasons which induced him to increase 
the quantity of lactic acid. Of course, a neutral calcium 
lactate made from a 75-per-eent lactic acid would require 
much less of the latter, the 150 parts of calcium carbonate 
requiring actually only ISO parts of the acid for this pur- 
pose. Bother, however, doubles this, as he wants to 
produce the acid calcium lactate. 

No. 2,111.— Putty Powder (J. D. C.). 

The process of making putty-powder is as follows, 
according to Oliver Byrne: 

" Butty powder is the pulverized oxide of tin, or gene- 
rally of tin or lead mixed in various proportions; the 
process of manufacture is alike in all cases. The metal is 
oxidized in an iron muffle, or a rectangular box, closed on 
all sides, except a square hole in the front side. The 
retort is surrounded by fire, and kept at the red heat, so 
that its contents are partially ignited, and they are con- 
tinually stirred to expose Iresh jjortions to the heated 
air; the process is complete when the fluid metal entirely 
disappears, and the upper part of the oxide, then pro- 
duced, sparkles somewhat like particles of incandescent 
charcoal. The oxide is then removed with ladles, and 
spread over the bottom of large iron cooling-pans, and 
allowed to cool. The lumps of oxide, which are as hard 
as marble, are selected from the mass, and ground dry 
under the runner ; the putty powder is afterwards care- 
fully sifted through lawn. As a criterion of quality, it 
may be said that the whitest putty powder is the purest, 
provided it be heavy; some of the common kinds are 
brown and yellow, whilst others, from the intentional ad- 
mixture of a little ivory-black, are known as gray putty. 
The pure white putty, "which is used by marble- workim. 
opticians, and mime others, is the smoothest and most- 
cutting; it should consist of oxide of tin alone; but, to 
lessen the difficulty of manufacture, a very little lead (the 
linings of tea-chests), or else an alloy called nitrvff (pre- 
pared in ingots by the pewterers), is added to ai-sist the 
oxidation. The putty powder of commerce, of good, 
fair quality, is made of about equal part* of tin and lead, 
or tin and shruff; the common, dark-colored kinds are 
prepared of lead only, but these are much harsher to Un- 
touch, and altogether inferior. Perhaps the most ex- 
tensive use of putty powder is in glass and marble works ; 
but the best kind serves admirably as plate powder, and 
for the general purposes of polishing. 

" Putty powder for fine optical purposes is prepared by 
the following method, which is the result of many ex- 
periments: Metallic tin is dissolved in nitro-muriatic 
acid, and precipitated from the filtered solution by liquid 
ammonia, both fluids being largely diluted with water. 
The peroxide of tin is then washed in abundance of water, 
collected on a cloth filter, and squeezed as dry as possible 
in a piece of new clean linen; tne mass is now subjected 
to pressure in a screw press or between lever boards to 
make it as dry as possible. When the lump thus pro- 
duced has been broken in pieces and dried in the air, it 
is finely levigated, while dry. on a plate of gkiss with an 
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iron spatula, and afterwards exposed in a crucible to a 
low white heat. Before the peroxide has been heated or 
while it is in the levigated hydrous state, the putty pow- 
der has but little cutting quality, as under the microscope 
particles then appear to have no determined form or to be 
amorphous, and on being wetted to resume the gelatinous 
condition of the hydrous precipitate, so as to be useless 
for polishing; whereas, when the powder is heated, to 
render it anhydrous, most of the particles take their 
natural forms— that of lamellar crystals — and act with 
far more energy (yet without scratching) than any of the 
ordinary polishing powders. Tho whole mass requires to 
be washed or elutriated in the usual manner, after having 
been heated, in order to separate the coarser particle*. 
A little crocus is usually added to putty powder by way 
of coloring matter, as it is then easier to learn the quality 
of the powder that remains on the polishing tool." 

No. 2,112. — Phenol-Mercury, or Carbolate of Mercury 

(Indianapolis). 

The composition of the phenol-mercury made by 
Merck is said to correspond to the formula (C«H»0)iHg, 
which is the mercuric salt. How it is obtained is not 
known. But Fischer, in his " Neuere Arzneimittel," 
states that the following process yields a product very 
similar to that made by Merck : 

Dissolve 188 parts of melted carbolic acid, and 56 parts 
of caustic potassa, on a water-bath in just sufficient al- 
cohol, using a porcelain capsule. Now add, under stir- 
ring, an alcoholic solution of 135 parts of mercuric chlo- 
ride. This will gradually producea yellowish precipitate. 
Continue stirring until the contents of the capsule are 
nearly dry and almost colorless* Next pour upon it some 
hot water, transfer it to a filter and wash it, first with 
pure water, and then with water containing acetic acid. 
Finally allow it to drain on porous tiles and crystallize it 
from alcohol. It is, however, stated that the attempt to 
crystallize the compound occasionally fails. 

No. 2,113.— Methylio Alcohol or Wood Spirit (S. W. 

B.). 

Up to within a few years ago, the quality of wood 
spirit, also called wood naphtha, wood alcohol, has been 
very unsatisfactory. Even that which is yet sold by 
most of the large dealers in chemicals does not appear to 
be sufficiently pure, or, at least, not to be as pure as it can 
now be had directly from the refiners. We have handled 
wood alcohol during the last year which is as far supe- 
rior to the kinds formerly available as chemically pure 
sulphuric acid is ahead of crude oil of vitriol. The best 
grade is almost free from any odor revealing its origin, 
and the second grade nearly so. Of course, they possess 
a specific odor of their own, which is by no means dis- 
agreeable, rather the opposite. 

Whoever has occasion to burn alcohol as a fuel, will 
find it much more economical to burn wood alcohol 
than the ordinary alcohol of fermentation. The price of 
the former is very much lower, for good grades nearly 
one dollar less per gallon than the latter. This makes a 
large saving by the barrel. Wood alcohol is also a good 
solvent for shellac and other resins, and may be used in 
a variety of ways in place of the common alcohol. 

No. 2,114.— Phosphorus Paste (Wilmington). 

It is usually recommended to melt phosphorus under 
water in a bottle, and then to shake the corked bottle 
until the water cools, when the phosphorus will be found 
minutely divided. An improvement of this method is 
given by Dr. Bruno Hirsch (in Handbuch der praktischen 
Pharmacic, von Beckurts u. Hirsch. Stuttgart, 1887). 
Introduce the phosphorus into a strong bottle containing 
a coucentratca solution of common salt or sugar, place 
the bottle in hot water, and, when tho phosphorus is 
melted, expel the air from the upper part of the bottle 
by carbonic acid gas produced by adding to the water 
some bicarbonate of sodium and hydrochloric acid. 
Then close the bottle firmly, wrap a cloth about it, and 
shake it until the contents are cold. If solution of com- 
mon salt has been used, this may gradually be replaced 
by decanting and washing with water. If a sugar solu- 
tion, this may be added to the mass into which the pow- 
dered phosphorus is incorporated. The mass is prepared 
from llour, fat, and other ingredients easily devoured by 
rats. Good proportions are, for every 3 parts of phos- 
phorus, 60 part* of rye flour, 60 parts of lard or other 
bland fat, and 40 parts of sugar (or it* equivalent in form 
of solution). 

No. 2. U5.— Estimation of Diastase in Malt or in Ex- 
tract of Malt (Cleveland). 

Of all published processes, that of C. J. Lintner, pub- 
lished some years ago in the Journal f. prak. Cnem. 
(1885, p. 282), is probably the most reliable. It is as 

follows : 

Heat 2 Gm. of air-dry starch with 10 C.c. of very dilute 
hydrochloric acid (containing iwr cent HC1) and about 
60 C.c. of water in a closed flask for thirty minutes on 
the water bath, under frequentagitation. Neutralize the 
liquid with 10 C.c. of very dilute soda solution ( ,\ per 
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cent NaOU), aud make up the volume to 100 C.c. at the 
ordinary temperature. If malt is to be tested, prepare 
an extract by treating 1 gramme of finely ground or 
crushed malt with 500 C.c. of water during six hours at the 
ordinary temperature, and then filtering. Ten test-tubes 
are then charged, each with 10 C o. of the starch solution, 
aud afterwards the malt extract is added to each in suc- 
cessively increasing quantities; 0.1 C.c. in tho first, 
0.2 C.c. in the Becoud, and so forth. The test-tubea are 
allowed to stand for one hour at the ordinary tempe- 
rature. Next, 5 C.c. of Fehliug'B solution are poured into 
each test-tube, and the whole series immersed for ten 
minutes in boiling water. According to the quantity of 
the sugar present, the reagent will be more or less re- 
duced. That tube will most nearly represent the full 
diastatic value of the malt which contains a colorless 
liquid over the precipitated red cuprous oxide, while the 
liquid in tho immediately preceding tube still has a faint 
bluish tinge. 

If tho malt extract, prepared as above directed, is 
found to be too weak to produce any reaction, a fresh lot 
of a stronger extract may be prepared. 

Extract of malt is tested in the same manner. But 
several preliminary experiments will be required to find, 
approximately, to what degree the extract should be 
diluted. 

No. 2,116.— The Uses of Hops ("Nevada"*. 

This correspondent asks, among other questions re- 
lating to similar subject*, the following: 

" What is the reason that hops nre generally preferred, 
and even actually prescribed by law in some countries, 
as an ingredient in making beer or ale J" 

Were we to attempt a lull answer to this question, we 
would have to go back a long space in history to show- 
that the selection of hops was probably one which may 
be regarded as the natural outcome ot long-continued 
experiments, carried on in a crude way, by the in- 
habitant* of central Europe during the middle age. and 
perhaps even previously. It was to be expected that the 
remarkable properties of hops— a plant which is a native 
of this portion of Europe—would eventually be recog- 
nized and utilized. We shall not attempt to give a his- 
torical resume of the introduction and uses ol hops, 
but merely a condensed statement of the present views 
regarding the function and use of hops, entertained by 
the leading authorities on the domain of browing. 

In the first place, hops impart to beer and ale a pecu- 
liar agreeably bitter taste, and, at the same time, the es- 
sential oil contained in it adds a peculiar fine aroma. 
But the most important property is this, that the extract 
of hops is one of the must energetic poisons of bacteria, 
and thereby prevents secondary fermentation. Accord- 
ing to Hayduck, these effects are solely due to the bitter 
resins which are only very slightly soluble in water, and 
of which a mere trace is sufficient to render inert the 
ferments of lactic and butyric acids and those of pui re- 
faction, while, on the other hand, the alcoholic ferments 
are not in the least affected by them. Further, the tan- 
nin contained in hops is stated to contribute to its pre- 
servative virtues, since this is capable of throwing down 
any soluble (or dissolved) albuminoid, anil any dissolved, 
but unsaccharified starch, though these statements ic- 
garding the function of the tannin are not sufficiently 
proven. 

No. 2,117.— Stability of Solutions of Corrosive Subli- 
mate (M.). 

The author of the query has been in the habit of keep- 
ing on hand various solutions of corrosive sublimate for 
surgical use. as antiseptic, and has observed that some of 
them gradually deposited a sediment which turned out 
to be calomel. He asks us for information which might 
enable him to prevent this. 

This very subject has beeu reported on, during last 
year, by Prof.' Victor Meyer, in a paper in the Berliner 
Berichte (p. 1,725). Prof. O. Angerer, of Munich, had 
pointed out that solutions of corrosive sublimate made 
with ordinary (not distilled) water could be rendered per- 
manently stable, if a quantity of chloride of sodium equal 
to that of the mercurial salt was added to them. The 
problem of preserving solutions of bichloride is very im- 
portant, as the successful employment of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, in case of war, involves the lives of 
thousands of soldiers. In order to avoid the necessity of 
carrying about bulky volumes of liquid, Dr. Angerer had 
suggested to prepare pastils of bichloride of mercury and 
of chloride of sodium in definite proportions. 

Prof. MeyoFs results may be summarized as follows: 
When distilled water is used for preparing bichloride solu- 
tions—the experiments were made upon such as contained 
1 part of salt in 1,000 of liquid — only a faint white precipi- 
tate was produced within thirty-six hours. Practically, 
the whole of the bichloride remained unaltered, no matter 
whether tho bottle was kept open or stoppered. On the 
other hand, when ordinary water is used (as is likely to 
be the case in war timeB). there is apt to be more or less 
decomposition of the mercury salt. The decomposition, 
however, is greatly retarded or diminished by the pres- 
of chloride of sodium, though this is never able to 



prevent it completely. On using notoriously bad well- 
water and filtered lake-water, the decomposition was still 
greater, even when the proportion of chloride of sodium 
was raised to 4 parts for every 1 part of mercurial salt. 

Our ex|>erienee confirms the above. We have for a 
long time been in the habit of preparing, for use in the 
public hospitals of New York, a glycerite of bichloride of 
mercury, containing 1 grain of tho salt in every 2 minim*. 
In addition, there is about 1 grain of chloride of sodium in 
this quantity. When this solution is made, there is 
always a more or less decided formation of calomel I which 
is. however, greatly diminished by the use of the chloride 
of sodium). In order to make the final product as accu- 
rate in proportions as possible, we make the original solu 
tion somewhat stronger, then allow it to become peifectlv 
clear by standing, pour off the clear liquid, ana, having 
added alcohol to the residuary portion, pass this through 
a filter. The calomel is retained by this, washed and 
dried. Making allowance for the amount of bichloride 
hereby lost from the original amount, we adjust the pro 
duct so that it will represent 1 grain of the mercurial salt 
in 2 minims. It is advisable to take about A part more 
of bichloride, at the start, than is theoretically required, 
so as to lenve a sufficient margin for dilution. We think 
that such a solution, sliahtly tinted with furhmne, would 
be very bandy for carrying about with the field hospital 
and medicine chests. 

No. 2,118. Amylene and Amylene Hydrate (Several 
inquirers). 

lu the recent literature, the term amylene hm two 
different applications or meanings. For those of our 
readers who have studied at least the elementary and 
essential parts of organic chemistry, the following ei- 
planalion will Ik* sufficient. 

A saturated hydrocarbon compound is understood to 
be one in which the number of hydrogen atoms is double 
that of the carbon atoms, increased by two. CH. 
methane, C,H. ethane, C,H. propane, C«H„ butane, 
Clin pentane, otc., etc. This class of bodies is also 
called paraffins. They are saturated and do not enter 
into any combinations under ordinary circumstances. 

Another series ot bodies is comprised under the term 
nlkylene*. These are unsaturated hydrocarbons, contain- 
ing a number of hydrogen atoms, just double of thatot 
the carbon atoms. They are, therefore, capable of com- 
bining with two more monads, or their equivalent. 
These bodies are also known as olejinea, and they are 
uniformly named by terms ending either in -ent or 
-ylene: L'Hj methene or methylene (this appears only in 
compounds); C,H, ethene or ethylene; CiH« propeneor 
propylene; C.H. butene or butylenc; CtHi. pentene or 
amylene, etc. Amylene, therefore, in this sense signifies 
the oleftiu) of the pentane or aniyl series, and is really a 
generic term for not less than five different compounds, all 
of them being isomers ol each other. These five different 
modifications or isomers bear distinctive names, more or 
less expressing the nature of the constitution; for iu 
stance: normal amylene or propyl-ethylene (this is called 
" normal " in a chemical sense, not because it is the most 
common ; m fact, it is a body which has so far only been 
obtained in every small quantities; the mcst common is 
the next one); trimethyl-ethylene or ordiuary amylene 
from fusel oil : and three other varieties. 

Incidentally we will state that the last-mentioned kind 
of amylene is best prepared in the following manner: To 
:\ parts of coarsely powdered, previously fused chloride 
of zinc, 2 parts of fusel oil are added, and the mixture 
frequently shaken during 24 hours. It is then distilled 
from a sand-bath, and the portion coming over between 
.10 aud 38 C. collected separately. 

Amylene, in recent medical literature, is also often 
understood to be equivalent to Amylene Hydrate. ItU 
preferable to the latter term, but medical writers are very 
often obstinate in their choice of nomenclature. 

This last-mentioned substance is the tertiary aniyln 
alcohol, having the composition C.H..O, or (CHthCCtHi- 
<>H, also known as dimethyl-ethyl-carbiuol. 

Amylene hytlrate has been introduced in therapeutics a* 
an efficient hypnotic, capable of replacing chloral hydrate. 
It has this advantage over the latter, that it does not 
seriously interfere with the respiration or the action of 
the heart. In potency, it stands between chloral hydrate 
and paraldehyde, tho latter being the weakest. 

B. Fischer some time ago gave the following data fur 
characterizing amylene hydrate of good quality in the 
Phartn. Zeit.: 

"Amylene hydrate is a clear, colorless, oily liquid ot 
penetrating odor, reminding one of camphor, oil ol pef- 
peruiint. and paraldehyde. It is soluble in about li parts 
of water, and miscible with alcohol in all proportions. 
When pure, it boils at 102.5° C. (the commercial product 
between W and 105 ), and when cooled to -12.5 C."t 
••ongeals to needle-shaped crystals which melt at -» <■ 
Its specific gravity is (1.828 at 0 C, and 0.812 at lz C. 

•' When treated with concentrated sulphuric acid, amj- 
lene hydrate assumes a yellow to brown color. To insuje 
the alwenee of the poisonous amylic alcohol (of fusel ou>. 
produced bv fermentation, the following tests are recom- 
mended: 1. Dissolve 1 Om. of amylene V° in 18 Cl 
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of water, and tint it slightly with permanganate. The 
color should not fade within 15 minutes (absence of ethylic 
and ordinary amylic alcohol). 2. Treat n similar solution 
with bichromate of potassium and diluted sulphuric acid, 
and warm gently ; no green color should appear within 
half an hour (absence of the alcoholn Iiefore mentioned). 
3. Treat a similar solution with a few drops of solution of 
nitrate of silver and a traco of ammonia, then warm 
gently. The liquid should remain clear and should not 
yield a silver mirror, or precipitate any silver (absence of 
aldehydes, which are present in most primary alcohols). 1 ' 

No. 2,119.-Asaay of Aconite Preparations ("Labo- 
ratory"). 

It is one thing to assay a preparation made by one's self 
from undoubtedly genuine aconite root, and one which 
has been purchased ready-made, the only voucher for its 
being prepared from aconite being the lalnd of the seller 
or manufacturer. In the last-named case, tests of identity 
must precede or go hand-in-hand with the assay process. 
The most reliable practical test is the peculiar tingling 
sensation which iB imparted to the tongue and fauces 
by even minute proportions of aconitine. The utmost 
caution is to be exercised in tasting precipitates sus- 
pected to contain aconitine. The substance itself should 
never be brought in contact with the tongue. Only very 
dilute solutions may be thus tasted. The limit of re- 
cognition is stated to be about 1 in 10.000. However, as 
it appears that our correspondent rather desires in- 
formation how to test aconite preparations, the genuine- 
ness of which he is convinced of. wo will briefly men- 
tion three methods by which this may be acomplished. 

1. By Matter's Solution (after Dragondorff).— By one or 
more previous approximations, a solution of the al- 
kaloids is first prepared, of such a strength that it con- 
tains 1 part of alkaloid in 150 to 200 of water. This is 
best done by mixing the extract of aconite (if tincture, it 
should be reduced to an extract, at a very low tem- 
perature) with pure caustic lime, drying the mixture at a 
low temperature, and then extracting it with ether in an 
extraction apparatus. Acidulated water is then added 
to the ethereal solution, the aqueous layer separated 
and exposed a short time until the dissolved ether has 
volatilized, or nearly so. The solution having then been 
adjusted to about the strength mentioned above, Mayer's 
solution is very gradually added to it. The end of the 
reaction is ascertained by filtering a drop or two through 
a very small filter upon a watch-glass, and adding a drop 
from "the burette. If a further precipitate occurs, the 
watch-glass and filter are drained and washed with a few- 
drops of water hack into the original vessel. 

It is well known that the precipitate caused by Mayer's 
solution often settles only very slowly, and it sometimes 
become a very tedious process to obtain enough clear 
solution by filtration to make a test for the end-reaction. 
The operation may bo much abbreviated by proceeding 
in the following manner: 

Place into a series of rather long and numbered test- 
tubes equal quantities of the solution to be tested. Add 
to each, successively, a measured quantity of the re- 
agent, increasing in a regular ratio (which will vary for 
different alkaloids), agitate gentlv without soiling the 
upper parts of the test-tubes, cork them and let them 
stand, until a clear laver of liquid begins to appear at 
the surface. When this has become sufficiently high, 
add to each test-tube, by means of a pipette held close to 
the clear layer, one drop of Mayer's solution. If there 
be two successive, tubes, in one of which the solution 
produced a cloudiness, while it failed to do so in the 
other, then the true alkaloidol vnlue lies between these 
two tubes, and a new series of trials is to be made, between 
these limits, with smaller intermediate fractions." If 
precipitates appear in all the tubes, the original solution 
was too concentrated, and the preliminary trial must be 
repeated until in one and the same series a positive and 
negative result is obtained. Now each cubic centimeter 
of Mayer's solution has been ascertained (under the rate 
of dilution above-mentioned) to correspond to 0.027-t Gm. 
of aconitine alkaloid. But as the precipitate is not quite 
insoluble, it is necessary to add 0.00005 Qm. of alkaloid 
for every cubic centimeter of the total liquid containing 
the precipitate. The result if- a sufficiently clow approx- 
imation for practical purposes. 

2 Bu Volumetric Acid (after Diotcrich). -Triturate 0.2 
Qm. of pure caustic lime (from marble) with 3 Gm. of 
distilled water, dissolve in it 2 Gm. of extract of aconite, 
and then thoroughly incorporate 10 Gm. more of powder- 
ed nure caustic lime. Introduce the mixture, wrapped 
in filtering paper, into an extraction apparatus and 
extract with ether during 45 minutes. Evaporate the 
ether from the solution, dissolve the residue in J f!.c. of 
alcohol, add 10 C.e. of water, and 1 or 2 drops solution of 
rosolic acid fas indicator). Now titrate with normal 
sulphuric acid (Containing 0.49 Gm. of absolute sulphuric 
acid per liter) until the alkaloid is neutralized Every 
cubic centimeter of the acid corresponds to 0. 00533 Gm 
of aconitine. 

No. 2,120— Domestic "Disinfectant" (Several in- 
q *We I re-eive every now and then an inquiry, from dif- 
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forent parts of the country, regarding the most suitable 
domestic " disinfectant." In further explaining the pur- 
poses for which this is to be used, our correspondents 
usually mention such bb refer to toilet-rooms, nurseries, 
sick-rooms, cellar*, wash-rooms, etc., and the chief object 
appears generally to be to have a good deodorant, rather 
than a disinfectant. In fact, in nine cases out of ten. 
when a lay person asks for a disinfectant, it may be pre- 
sumed that he means a deodorant. The selection of a 
simple and efficient agent, or combination of agents, for 
this purpose had for some time engaged our attention, 
not because there was any lack of such, but because so 
many things have to be taken into account in recom- 
mending a substance of this kind for domestic use. 

The following may be regarded as the principal require- 
ments or demands to be made of it: 

1. It should be efficient for the purposes for which it is 
designed. It is not necessary that it be strongly anti- 
septic, nor need it be a very active disinfectant, though 
if both of these properties "could be combined with the 
property of deodorizing, it would be a very great advan- 
tage. It is. however, impossible to do this, without hav- 
ing recourse to agents which are not safe to use in the 
hands of the common people. 

2. It should be colored, preferably with a tint which 
makes it impossible to mistake the liquid for a beverage. 
A good color would be red, or green. The former is. how- 
ever, producible onlv by such agents as are prone to de- 
composition, especially in the presence of metallic salts, 
and solutions colored therewith are liable to become en- 
tirely colorless in the course of time. For this reason, we 
prefer a green or CTeenish color, unless there is some ob- 
jection to this Frequently it happens that domestic 
" disinfectants " are wanted for treating woven fabrics, 
such as children's underclothing, diapers, night-dresses, 
bed-clothing, etc. In such cases it would not do to employ 
any coloring matter, or. in fact, any ingredient which 
would be likely to stain the fabrics. However, common 
sense will tell any one that a colored liquid is unsuitable 
for this purpose. 

3. The liquid should have a distinctive odor. After try- 
ing a great many substances, both in the public hospitals 
of New York and in some private houses, we have come 
to the conclusion that a combination of oil of thyme 
with oil of pine leaves, or even oil of thyme alone, is the 
most suitable. It is pleasant, and at the same time re- 
minds one so much of liniments that the odor alone will 
repel children from meddling with it. 

4. It should be comparatively concentrated, so that it 
could be suitably diluted nt home. And finally, 

5. It should be cheap. 

Now it would be easy to suggest a variety of combina- 
tions complying with the general rules here laid down. 

Upon the basis of an experience extending over a num- 
ber of years, we believe that the best combination, taking 
everything into consideration, is one of Sulphate of Iron, 
and Sulphate of Zinc. To these may be added enough 
beta-naphthol and oil of thyme to saturate the solution. 

In order to counteract the tendency of the sulphate 
of iron to oxidize by contact with the air. a minute 
quantity of hypophosphorouB acid may be added to the 
liquid. 

The following formula, based upon the considerations 
above advanced, is that which has been in ubc for some 
time, and has given good satisfaction : 

Compound Solution of Zinc and Iron. 

Sulphate of Zinc, commercial 19 tr. oz. 

Rnlph*»e of Iron, crystallized 18 tr oz. 

nvpophogplioroiiR Acid (10J) 120 minims 

OllofThvme «0 

Naphthol 15 grains 

Water enongh to mnke 5 pints 

Dissolve the two Salt" in 4 pints of boiling Water, add 
the Naphthol and the Oil of Thyme, and shako or stir the 
mixture frequently while it cools. Then add the Hypo- 
phosphorous Acid and make up the volume, with Water, 
to 5 pints. Shake or stir the mixture freouently during 
a few days, then filter it through a wetted filter. 

This solution will have a very handsome green color, 
nnd resist oxidation for n long time. 

For use. it may directed to be diluted with from 5 to 10 
parts of water, the strength depending upon the work it 
is expected to do. 

Application for Sore Nipples.— 
Rn1 mm of Pem. 

Tr. Arnica aft 3 ■■■ 

Expre^s^d oil of Almond, 

Lime Water aa I •»- 

Mix. Shake well, and apply to inflamed nipples with a 
camel's hair brush after cleansing them with borax and 
water.— Dr. J. H. Scarff. in Maryland Med. Jour. 

The Syndicate of the Rouen Pharmacists have entered 
into an agreement with the Municipal Council, whereby 
for everv wounded person brought into a pharmacy, and 
attended to there, the citv is to pay an idemnity of 3f. for 
day and 5f. for night attendance. When the patient is 
able to pay, the city may afterwards collect the amount 
from him-if it can. 
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Text-Book of Therapeutics and 
Materia Me oic a.— Intended for the 
use of Students and Practitioners. 
Bv Robert T. Edks. A.B., M.D.,etc. 
Philadelphia: Lea Brothers « Co., 
18*7. pp. 552, 8vo. Cloth, $3.50; 
Leather, $4.50. 
As a text-book for students in med- 
icine this is a remarkably good one. 
It gives the essential features of the 
subject in a crisp, attractive form 
which, for a subject so essentially 
dry is quite novel and attractive. 
The author has evidently profited by 
his long experience in teaching, and 
avoided on the one hand too great 
elaboration of details, and on the 
other the condensation characteristic 
of a mere cram-book. Little, if any, 
description is given of crude drug* 
for the reason that "its value would 
bo far surpassed by a few hours in a 
cabinet of materia medica or in a 
well-furnished drug store;'' but some 
attention is paid to the pharmaceuti- 
cal relations of tho articles referred 
to An excellent feature of the ar- 
rangement is the use of prominent 
typo for the titles of articles of great- 



tains chapters of general interest on 
the history of lithography, photo- 
graphy, and kindred graphic arts. 

Proobedikos of the Americas Phar- 
maceutical Association, at the 35th 
Annual Meeting, held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September. 1887. Also the 
Constitution, By-laws, and Roll of 
Members. Philadelphia, 1887. pp. 
729, 8vo. 

The general character of this volume 
is in keeping with those which have 
preceded it. The work contains not 
only a large number of papers, but also 
a brief summary of the scientific 
progress of the year and the text of 
laws recently enacted in several 
States, of especial interest to pharma- 
cists. 

Year Book op Pharmacy: Compris- 
ing Abstracts of Papers relating to 
Pharmacy, Materia Medica, and 
Chemistry Contributed to British 
and Foreign Journal* frorji i July 1st, 
1886, to June 30th, 1*87. With the 
Transactions of tbe British Phar- 
maceutical Conference at the *4th 
Annual Meeting, held at Marches- 
ter, August, 1887. London : J. « A. 
Churchill, 1887, pp. 631, 8vo. 
lin, 1(V». 



various natural or artificial product* 
employed in perfumery. From this 
chapter, we have selected a few speci- 
mens, with illustrations, which will 
be fouud elsewhere in this number 
The next chapter treat* of the natural 
products themselves, their origin, 
mode of collection or production, etc. 
Among these are the essential oils, to 
which the author devotes special at- 
tention, and the treatment of which 
betrays his thorough practical famili- 
nrity with the subject. Next follow* 
a chapter on the so-called pomadea, 
both those which are prepared from 
delicate flowers for the subsequent 
extraction by alcohol, and thow 
which are compounded for cosmetic 
purposes. Among thechapters which 
follow are such as treat of hair- 
oils, hair restoratives, sachets, cold 
creams, handkerchief extract*, co- 
lognes, and every other conceivable 
form of perfumery, with the exclusion 
of soaps. A very large number of 
formnfi* are given, regarding which 
we have the author's assurance that 
they are all reliable and bona-ftde, 
which, according to him (and also ac- 
cording to our own experience) i» by 
no means the case with many of the 
formula? found in other similar works. 
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The recent dJau-orery by Or. Lays in in course of reTohitfc>ni«i«K Ihe medial 
»,>rUl. This eminent physietao has reooirnUwl that It Is not necessary to Intro- 
duce nwcUctoalmhxLaijrr* Into the. onanism of Inrallds to produce their ejects; 
» ,lmple exterior cootatt beiuir MinVfcnt. Aro.mit the ""rfaww experience* 
which term m UtuntraUon* of thia theory we choose the following;, whfch ap- 



t.-OprratUm: Dr. LuTaapplfceadritait. lv Ik-i*.™ eve* of t h, subject . 
medloSchlnjrglrtU appfwuw.- the brilliant surface of which rapidly oauaws 
hypnotism. 

S.—Hftvll: There follows a i 
attended with great relief, 

4.— The ft'atumt of the ] 
pushed.— I; Illustration. 



est value — a matter of no small im 
portance to the student who has, as 
yet, acquired but little definite knowl- 
edge from individual experience. 
Throughout the entire work the au- 
thor's personality is apparent in the 
criticisms, suggestions, and com- 
ments, which indicate at once that 
the construction of the book was not 
a mere matter of compilation, but 
was the result of thought and ob- 
servation. 

Remedies which have but recently 
been introduced receive a very fair 
show of consideration, and in stat- 
ing the dose of each article the 
equivalent in the metric system is 
given. 

If anything is needed to increase 
the value of the work, it would be 
some advice respecting the need for 
greater attention on the part of phy- 
in writing legible prescrip- 



LlTHOGRAPHERS' AND Photooraphkrs 
Directory. A Directory for Photo- 
graohers. Lithographers, and for all 
Allied Arts and Trades in the United 
States and Canada, Mexico. Central 
and South America. New York: 
The Lithographer Publishing Co., 
1887-88, p. 208, 8vo. $3.00. 
This is the first edition of a very use- 
ful work of reference for all who are 
in any way interested in the arts to 
which it relates. In the addition to 
the directory proper, the work con- 



The present number of this valuable 
series differs but little in its general 
character from those which have pre- 
ceded it. These year books deserve 
greater popularity among pharma- 
cists as works of reference, and as a 
means for affording students in phar- 
macy an opportunity for valuable 
information. The volumes are con- 
venient in Bize, and the contents are 
well arranged and cover a wide field 
of pharmaceutical literature. 

Die Riechstoeee, und ihre V'erwen- 
duug Kir Herstellung von Duftes- 
senEen, Haarblen, Pomadeu, Riech- 
kissen, etc., sowie anderer Koame- 
tischer Mittel (6th ed.). von Dr. St. 
Mierzinski (70 illust.), 8vo. Weimar 
(Voigt). 1888. [Price, in New York, 
«2.50.] 

The author's name has long been 
favorably known through his work 
on ethereal oils, perfumery, and cos- 
metics, which lies before us in a new 
and greatly enlarged edition. Every 
page of this bears testimony to the 
fact that the author has carefully 
collated tbe literature which has ap- 
peared up to the time of publication, 
and that ne Bpeaks from experience, 
gained by practical acquaintance 
with the substances and compounds 
which he describes, which is not al- 
ways the case in works of this kind. 

The preliminary chapters treat of 
the apparatus and machinery em- 
ployed in the manufacture of tho 



The book lacks an index, but thia 
is, in a measure, made up by a very 
detailed and well-arranged table of 
contents. 

We recommend this work, as the 
latest and probably most reliable 
guide on the subject, to our r 



Frosted Glass. 



Verre Givrt, or hoar-frost glass, is an 
article now made in Paris, so called 
from the pattern upon it, which re- 
sembles the feathery forms traced by 
frost on the inside of the windows in 
cold weather. The process of making 
the glass is simple. The surface is 
first ground either by the sand-blast or 
the ordinary method, and is then 
coven*! with a sort of varnish. On 
being dried either in the sun or by 
artificial heat, the varnish contracts 
strougly. taking with it the particles* 
of glass to which it adheres : and. as 
the contraction takes place along de- 
finite lint's, the pattern produced hy 
tho removal of the particles of glass 
resembles very closely the branching 
crystals of frostwork. A single coat 
gives n small, delicate effect, while a 
thick film formed by putting on two, 
three or more coats, contracts so 
strongly as to produce a large and 
bold design. By using colored glass, 
a pattern in half-tint may be made on 
the colored ground, and after decorat- 
ing white glass, the back may be 
silvered or gilded.— Invention. 
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The Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil Industry. 

From a lengthy report of U. 8. Consul-General R. B. 
Anderson, or Copenhagen, published in the Beporta 
from the ContuU of the U. S., we take tho following: 

1. Preparing the Fish. 
On the way home from the fishing grounds each night 
when the sailB can be used and the men are free, the 
day's catch is immediately prepared. The head is re- 
moved and saved. Then an incision is made near the 
tail of the fish in order to let the blood out. The liver 
and spawn are saved in holders brought especially for 
the purpose, and the entrails are cast into the sea. The 
fish designed for drying without salt are now tied to- 
gether by the tails, two by two, without washing, and 
hung over racks on shore, where they remain drying in 
the sun until June 18th, it being forbidden by law to take 
them down sooner, as many men live at great distances 
from the drying grounds and in the absence of the law 
mentioned the temptation to appropriate other men's 
property was found to be too strong for the first comers 
to resist. The fish to be salted are usually sold to small 
smacks, which are sent by the merchants of the cities 
lying further south to cruise and buy them up. In thene 
vessels the cod are salted in layers in tho hold. After 
being opened to the backbone along the whole length of 
belly, the bone is removed to the third joint, opposite the 
navel. The fish receives no washing under this process, 
even though it is a well-known fact that a little care in 
this direction would give the finished cod a much better 
appearance. After completing a load the smacks depart 
for the small islands lying outside the cities of Throndh- 
iem, Aalesbund. Christiansund, and Molde, where the 
fish are alternately piled in stacks to press the moisture 
out of them, and "then spread on cobblestone pavements 
or the natural rocks to dry in tho sun until ready for ex- 
port. 

8. Fish Oil. 

Oil occupies by no means an insignificant position 
among the products of Lofoden, though in amount it va- 
ries through the several years far more than the other 
cod products. From 1876 to 1880 the production averages 
45.000 hectoliters* per year, while in 1883 not more than 
8,000 hectoliters were secured, and in 1886. 35.000. Tho 
value of the product also varies, according to quality and 
the amount produced, from 25 kroner (16.66) to 350 kroner 
(#93.33) per barrel. The preparation of this oil is carried 
on partly at factories and partly as a sort of domestic in- 
dustry. The liver saved, as before stated, is sometimes 
sold to the local factories and sometimes collected in bar- 
rels which, at the end of the season, the fisherman takes 
to his home in order to prepare their contents. Tn this 
way the livers often stand many weeks, and upon their 
arrival a certain quantity of their oil has already been 
freed by the rotting of some of the liver cells. This 
is poured off, and then, by repeated boilings over open 
fires, the rest of the oil is boiled out. In this way four 
sorti of oil are obtained— raw medicinal, clear (yellow), 
partly clear (light brown), and refuse or train (brown). 

The livers sold to the factories are treated in other 
ways, and from them is obtained tho well-known product 
which is sold as steam refined cod-liver oil. As much of 
this is exported to America, where it is admitted to be 
sup >ri >r to the Newfoundland oil, I took pains to ascer- 
tain tho process by which it is prepared and for this pur- 
pose I visited the celebrated factorv at StamBund, estab- 
lished by the late Peter M6Uer. Here I was well received by 
the present owner, the son of Peter Moller. who gnve me 
every facility for seeing his works and assisted me in ret- 
ting a clear description of his method of preparation, lay- 
ing special stress upon the fact that there was no secret 
connected with the process. His own success, he claimed, 
was due chiefly to a careful selection of the livers and a 
scrupulous cleanliness at every stage and point of treat- 
ment. The very first requirement for the production of 
a good article of oil is that the liver should of the boot 
sort and perfectly fresh. The fish from which it is taken 
should have been caught the same day as the boiling is 
done. 

When care is observed, and if the thermometer be un- 
der the freezing point, the liver may also be used the day 
following the catch. 

After being most carefully sorted, the sick livers being 
known by their greenish tinge, and lean, scanty oneB by 
a red. or often really black color (both of these to he un- 
hesitatingly thrown out), the livers, with the gall-blad- 
ders removed, are well washed and tried out by one of 
three processes. Tho first of these is used in many of the 
refineries , as the capital required for a plant is net great 

• one hectoliter » K.i gallon*. 



and the oil obtained may be excellent, if sufficient care 
be observed in its preparation. In this process the prin- 
ciple is simply oven heating of the raw material in water- 
baths. 

The second method, used in the factory I visited, and 
which I myself witnessed, consists in gradually heating 
the livers in iron kettles about and under which steam is 
circulated freely, the temperature being automatically 
regulated by ventilators. 

The third method is the most rapid, simple, and cheap 
of all, and is mostly used on board vessels which are sent 
to Lofoden for the sole purpose of trying out oil. It con- 
sists of passing stoam under some pressure directly into 
tho mass of livers, which heated, rapidly give up their 
oil. After being obtained by auy of these processes and 
poured off. the oil is cooled more or less, and during a 
longer or shorter time, during which treatment tho stea- 
rin separates itself in a ratio proportionate to the degree 
. of cold and the time cooled. 

The better sort are kept for a long time at a tempera- 
ture not above zero C, and are then pressed in cold rooms, 
filtered, and bottled. If all the oils prepared by either 
of the first two of these methods are not equally good and 
clear, the reason lies in the fact that the process has not 
been conscientiously followed and not in any secret of 
preparation. The fault generally lies in the choice of 
the livers. Strong competition often makes it unprofita- 
ble to discard large masses of raw materia], simply be- 
cause it is Bomewhatold or tainted, especially when it is 
known that the resulting oil cannot be recognised until 
after the lapse of some time. 

By the third process of trying out the oil— that is, by 
rapid and high heating of the livers through direct con- 
tact with the superheated steam— more ou is obtained, 
but of a far inferior quality, as it quickly acquires a dis- 
agreeable taste, and can be detected by its appearance a 
short time after preparation. Long experience and ex- 
tensive experiments at the better factories have demon- 
strated that the oil should never be heated above 70* C. 
Oil which has been subjected to a higher temperature 
oxidizes on contact with the air the more rapidly the 
higher the temperature it has reached. How far the 
separation of the stearin iB of any gain or loss from a 
therapeutic standpoint is still an open question, but the 
demand of the public that the oil shall remain clear, 
even in cold weather, makes the present process neces- 
sary. In respect to the amount of stearin contained, 
there is a great difference between the Lofoden and New- 
foundland oils. While the former yields from 10 to 15 
per cent of its bulk in stearin at a temperature zero C., 
the latter, under the same conditions, never gives more 
than 5 or 6 per cent. 

The last filtering of the oil cannot be done too care- 
fully, as there are always minute particles of liver cells 
held so finely in suspension that only the most painstuk ing 
filtering can remove them. At first they are invisible, 
but they collect, and later show themselves as a sediment 
at the bottom of the bottle or vessel in which the oil is 
preserved. 

As to the difference in quality between the American 
and Norwegian cod-liver oil, I think I am safe in saying, 
as may in fact be seen from the statements already made, 
that it arises chiefly from the different circumstances 
under which the fishing is carried on. 

At Lofoden the boats used are small and open, and the 
circumstances require that they shall be ashore every 
night, and thus the factories can obtain the livers of each 
day's catch when not more than a few hours old. On the 
other hand, the fishing on our coast is carried on in 
decked vessels, fitted for long cruises, touching shore 
only at long intervals, so that by the time the livers can 
get to the factories they are old or partly putrefied. To 
remedy this, and thus bring the large American trade in 
cod-liver oil mainly or wholly into American bands, I 
would suggest that our oil refiners send out clean, nicely- 
fitted steam refining vessels, which should cruise the 
fishing-grounds, buy the livers fresh from the fishing 
smacks, and try out tho oil on the spot and in the man- 
ner above described . This plan is thought perfectly prac- 
ticable by several persons largely interested in the Lo- 
foden industry with whom I have talked. I consulted 
Dr. F. P. Moller, whose father, Peter Moller. was the first 
to produce steam-refined cod-liver oil about thirty years 
ago. about this proposition, and he admitted that if 
adopted it would be of no small advantage to our Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

To Dr. F. P. Moller I am largely indebted for the de- 
tailed description of the methods and processes of pro- 
ducing medicinal cod-liver oil. As the American coasts 
produce such an abundance of cod, it would wem to me 
that by the plan suggested we might ourselves produce 
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all the cod-liver oil for our own consumption and even 
compete in the European and other foreign markets. 



of Lithium Salts for Medicinal or 



lithium is one of those which are widely 
distributed and occur in many localities, but only in a 
few places in such quantity that its extraction becomes 
profitable. Its most abundant source is the mineral 
lepidolite, consisting of silicate of aluminium and fluo- 
rides of alkalies, anion? them also lithium, which 
amounts to about 3 per cent of the total constituents. The 
most abundant deposit of this mineral which is easily 
accessible, is a layer, occurring between granite and 
gneiss in the mountain of Hradisko near Rozena, in 
Moravia (Austria). Lithium occurs also in some other 
minerals, up to about 7i, but these are of too rare occur- 
rence to serve as sources of manufacture. Many mineral 
waters contain lithium, but mostly in very small quan- 
tity. Some of them, howevor, contain a sufficient 
amount of it to warrant their employment as forms of 
administration of lithium for modicinal purposes. There 
are several valuable springs of this kind in the IT. 8., 
for instance, one at Ballston, another near Buffalo, and 
one in Virginia. The Mur-spring at Baden-Baden con- 
tains 0.2952 Gm. (about 4 9 grains) of chloride of lithium 
in the liter, and a hot spring in Cornwall (England) is • 
said to contain 0.372 Gm. (about 6 grains) per liter, the 
total quantity of water produced in one day containing 
about 300 kilos of the chloride of lithium. Lithium has 
also been discovered in the ash of many plants, in the 
blood and milk, and in other substances. 

The general method of preparing lithium Baits from 
the crude minerals consists in decomposing the latter by 
acids or. if this is impracticable, to fuse the mineral witn 
lime and extracting the mass with water. The resulting 
solution is then freed from all bases except alkalies. 
And the usual method formerly practised for separating 
the lithium from the other alkalies was based upon the 
slight solubility of carbonate of lithium in water, com- 
pared with that of the carbonates of the other alkalies. 
If a concentrated solution of an easily soluble lithium 
salt (for instance, the chloride) is mixod with a solution 
of carbonate of sodium, or potassium, or ammonium, 
carbonate of lithium is precipitated. There is. how- 
ever, some lithium left in solution, and, besides, the 
precipitated carbonate of lithium contains a consider- 
able proportion of the carbonate of the alkali used for 
precipitation. Sometimes the precipitate appears to 
have been put on the market without further purifica- 
tion, and hence the complaints which have recently 
been made by some French writers (see elsewhere in this 
journal) that the commercial salicylate of lithium, re- 
ceived from Germany, is contaminated with salicylate 
of sodium. The precipitate above spoken of can only 
be deprived of the accompanying alkalies by repeatedly 
dissolving it in hydrochloric acid, precipitating with 
carbonate of ammonium and pressing. When chloride 
of lithium occurs in the solution alone with chloride 
of sodium, the two may bo separated by alcohol or a mix- 
ture of alcohol and ether, which dissolve the former, but 
not the latter salt. 

As lepidolite is thn most common mineral of lithium, 
though occurring only in a few localities, it is usually 
employed as the source of the commercial lithium salts. 

According to Cooper, this mineral contains only 0.7< of 
lithia and fluoride of lithium; according toother 

authorities, the lithium amounts to about 3 per cent. 

There are probihly »onii> localities in the U. 8. where 
this mineral occurs, but so far we have not heard of any 
place which affords it in sufficient quantity, and readily 
accessible. 

Among the processes employed on the large scale for 
extracting the lithium from the mineral, the following 
method, used by E. Sphering of Berlin, is the beet. It is 
based upon that of Jo<», which is briefly as folluws: 
The elutriated mineral is digested for some time with 
concentrated sulphuric acid in stone-ware vessels. The 
excess of sulphuric acid is afterwards driven off by heat, 
the mass extracted with water, the solution precipitated 



by ammonia (which separates alumina, silica, iron, etc.), 
the filtrate from this evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited. The latter consists of alkali sulphates 
which are separated by alkali carbonates. 

In Schering's factory, this method iB modified in the 
following manner: 

The mineral, lepidolite, is finely powdered and sifted, 
transferred to a basin of stone-ware situated so as to be 
surrounded by warm air, then mixed to a thin magma 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and digested until the 
mass becomes lumpy. It is' then calcined on a hearth, 
and, while still warm, completely lixiviated with water. 
Before the resulting solution is evaporated, it is mixed 
with enough sulphate of potassium to combine with the 
aluminium present to alum. During the evaporation, 
the latter separates as a fine precipitate, which is re- 
moved, and any alum that may finally remain in solution 
is decomposed by milk of lime. After filtering and 



washing, the united liquids are mixed with chloride of 
barium, whereby all the bases present are converted into 
chlorides, while sulphate of barium falls down. The wbolp 
mixture is then evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
extracted with absolute alcohol, which dissolves out the 
chloride of lithium and chloride of calcium. After re- 
moval of the alcohol (which is, of course, recovered), the 
calcium salt is decomposed by oxalate of ammonium, 
and if any contaminating metals should still be present 
those are gotten rid of by sulphide of ammonium. Tbt- 
filtrate is 
tracted wi 
the latter, a 
left behind. 

To convert this into the carbonate, which iBthe starting 
point for all other salts of lithium, it is dissolved in a 
small quantity of water, and precipitated by carbonate 
of ammonium and water of ammonia. The resulting 
carbonate of lithium is finally washed with alcohol of 
60*. whereby the remaining traces of chlorides may be 
removed. 




Anthrarobin, a 



Derm at io Bemedy in Place cf 
Chrysarobin. 



Professors Liebermaxk and Skxdlkr showed, in 1878, 
that the active principle of goa-powdcr was not chry so- 
ph a nic acid, as nad been announced by Att field, but a 
body in which the quinone group of chrysophanic 
acid was in a partial state of reduction, and which, 
therefore, was aole to absorb a considerable quantity 
of oxygen under certain conditions. This body was 
called chrymrobin by the discoverers, and it is under 
this name that it has been introduced into several phar- 
macopoeias. 

Liebermann's theory that the therapeutic activity of 
the commercial so-called chrysophanic acid resided ex- 
clusively in the readily oxidizable chrysarobin received 
confirmation by the fact that pyrogaUol (pyrogallic 
acid) was subsequently found by Dr. Jarisch to bo an 
equally effective agent, though he selected it for other 
reasons. Prof. Liebermann, however, reports that Dr. 
Jarisch agrees with him now as to the true interpretation 
of the therapeutic activity of pyrogaUol. 

Prof. Liebermann has recently had occasion to devote 
renewed attention to this subject, being engaged in 
studies of the reduction of chrysophanic acid to chrysa- 
robin, and of the leuco- bodies (colorless derivatives) ob- 
tained from the coloring matters of anthraquinone. The 
leuco-dorivatives of alizarin, flavopurpurin. anthrapur- 
purin, anthragallol, etc., etc., all possess the property, 
when in alkaline solution, of absorbing oxygen with the 
greatest energy, whereby they are converted into the 
corresponding coloring matters. If Prof. Liebermann's 



theory regarding the action of chrysaiobin was correct, 
then all these bodies should turn out to possess similar 
therapeutic effects. 

In testing this question, useful results could be ex- 
pected only from such compounds which could be pro 
pared on a large scale. Among these, the most promis- 
ing were alizarin, flavopurpurin, and anthrapurpurin. 

Prof. Liebermann first describes his attempt to prepare 
the leuco-derivatives of these bodies by heating them 
with glacial acetic acid and granulated zinc, but does 
not recommend this method, as it is not economical. 
However, the first specimens employed in making the 
therapeutio tests were prepared in this manner. 

The best agents for accomplishing the reduction arc 
zinc dust and ammonia, which had already before been 
employed by Liebermann himself and others as efficient 
reducing agents. It is only necessary to boil the respec- 
tive coloring matters, during fifteen minutes, with zinc 
dust and dilute water of ammonia (details will be found 
in Berichte d. D. Chem. Gea., xiv., 1,260, and xv., 1,040), 
and to filter the ammoniacal solution into hydrochloric 
acid, whereby the leuco-substances are precipitated. 
They are then washed and dried, and in this state are 
sufficiently pure for medical use. 

The first body thus prepared by Liebermann was 
derived from flavopurpurin. For this and several suc- 
ceeding trials, only the chemically pure substances were 
used. As soon as it was ascertained that all of these de- 
rivatives possessed about the same therapeutic energy, 
it was no longer necessary to employ chemically pure 
bodies, but the cruder, technical substances were sub- 
sequently employed. 

The leuco-derivative of alizarin had already, some time 
ago, been prepared by Roemcr (not for therapeutic pur- 

Foses, however), and had been named desoxyalizarin. 
n accordance with this term, the corresponding deriva- 
tives of the other coloring matters should be called det- 
oxyflavopurpurin, desoxyanthrapurpwin, etc., but Lie- 
bermann. recognizing the unsuitabfeness of these terms 
in medicine and pharmacy, proposes to apply the generic 
name " anthrarobin " to the leuco-derivatives of the 
crude technical alizarin. This name is to recall not only 
the fact that the new substance is derived from the an- 
thraquinone group, but also its chemical and therapeutic 
relationship to chrysarobin. If it is necessary to make 
a special distinction between the anthrarobins derived 
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from the several members of his group, then the follow- 
ing designations may be used, as proposed by Lieber- 
mann : 

1. Anthrarobin (without further specification) is to de- 
note the product obtained from commercial alizarin 
(" blue tint"). 

8. Anthrarobin " P," or " F" is to denote that prepared 
f roan the commercial purpurins. 

And it is under these names that the new substance 
will be put on the market by the manufacturers, Mebars. 
Jaffe and DarmsUedter, of Charlottenburg. 

Anthrarobin, as it will appear in commerce, is a yel- 
lowUh-white powder which is scarcely affected by the 
air if kept dry. It is insoluble in water and aqueous 
acids, but most easily soluble, even in the cold, in dilute 
solutions of the alkalies, ammonia, and alkaline earths, 
yielding brownish-yellow solutions. The latter, however, 
are not permanent, but absorb oxygen from the air with 
the greatest avidity. Most energetic in this respect are 
the solutions made with fixed alkalies. The color of 
these solutions is at first green, then becomes blue, and 
finally changes to alizarin-violet. ThiB change of color, 
which can be used as a reaction of identity, is best ob- 
served^ when dilute solutions are shaken in a test-tube, 
the tints being most prominently noticeable along the 
inner walls of the test-tube (.held against white paper), 
where the air has exerted the greatest effect. The ab- 
sorption of the oxygen of the air may be easily demon- 
strated by shaking about } Gtn. of the substance mixed 
with a solution of an alkali in a test-tube firmly closed 
with the thumb. It will be found that the tube will re- 
main attached to the thumb by suction, owing to the rare- 
faction of the air in the tube. 

Anthrarobin is soluble only with difficulty in benzol or 
chloroform, but in glacial acetic acid or in alcohol it is 
m ich m jre soluble than chrysarobin. Of alcohol (90-95*), 
5 ports are sufficient to hold it in solution in the cold. 
The technical product yields a brownish-yellow solution 
with alcohol. If this menstruum is to be used, it is best 
to use it at a boiling temperature, which effects solution 
at once. But long Doiling must be carefully avoided, as 
the body is liable to be decomposed. Cold alcoholic solu- 
tions are slightly oxidized when exposed to the air, but in 
a well-corked bottle they may nevertheless be kept, with 
but little change, for weeks. The alcoholic solution may 
ba diluted with glycerin without precipitation. In fact, 
glycerin dissolves the substance likewise. 

The technical product contains about t per cent of ash, 
am mi? which is a trace of oxide of zinc, but this is of no 
importance. 

Dr. Babrend, of Barlin, has made experiments with the 
new body In his dermatological clinic. He reports having 
successfully treated with it 9 cases of herpes tonsurans, 
1 of pityriasis versicolor, 1 of eczema marginatum, and 
3 of psoriasis. He also states that anthrarobin is appli- 
cable to precisely the -tain) skin affections as chrysarobin. 
Its effect is somewhat less energetic than that of the 
latter, but is still mare intense than that of pyrogallic 
acid. 

Anthrarobin. however, possesses this advantage over 
chrysarobin, that it does not inflame the skin. Hence it 
may be used also upon the head and on the face. It im- 
ports to the skin a light brown tint. Stains which are 
cauosd by it upon linen and white fabrics may be easily 
washed off with soda and soap, which cannot be done in 
the case of chrysarobin. 

Prof. Xiiebermann thinks that the introduction of this 
new body possibly marks only the beginning of a whole 
series of other active remedies, the effects or which de- 
pond upon their avidity for oxygen.— After Berichte d. 
D. Ch. Qes., 1888, 447. 

Dhaura — a Useful Qum from India. 

Is a communication on Indian dyes and methods of 
dyeing followed in India, read recently before the Liver- 
pool Section of the Society of Chemical Industry (Journ. 
S. C. /., Dec. 31st, p. 79), Mr. Elworthy calls attention to 
the gum known in India as "dhaura" derived from 
Anoqeiaaus lati folia, which he thinks would bo found a 
useful gum in English dye works, as yielding a thick 
viscid liquid much superior to dextrin or "British gum," 
and at tno same time cheaper than gum-arabic. When 
mixed with a small proportion of hydrochloric acid, Mr. 
Klworthy says, the liquid gum keeps good for several 
months, and although its adhesive qualities are lessened 
'>v this addition, it still answer very well for labels. 
This gum, it may be mentioned, is referred to with ap- 
probation by Dr. Watt, in his "Economic Products of 
India." Professor Dymock also speaks of it (Mat. Med. 
IF. Ind., p. 324) as a valuable gum, occurring in vermic- 
ular pieces, very slightly colored, translucent, tasting 
like jcum arabic, and readily soluble in cold water, with 
which it forma a strong, almost colorless mucilage, hav- 
ing a faint peculiar odor. The tree is common in the 
Concan and Khandeich and the gum is collected by the 
Bheels. — P/iarw. Journ. 



A New Antiseptic 



Messrs. Ellknberqkr and v. Hofmeister have recently 
published a paper in the Archiv filr exper. I*athol. u. 
Pharmacol, upon some new derivatives of naphthol, name- 
ly, certain acids derived both from alpha and beta-naph- 
thol which they found to be more powerful antiseptics 
than either salicylic or carbolic acids. 

One of those compounds is alpha-oxynaphthoic acid, 
(or alpha-naphthol-carbonic acid). This is prepared in a 
similar manner to salicylic acid, naphthol being substi- 
tuted for phenol. In fact, it is prepared by bringing to- 

t an elevated tem- 
carbonic acid gas. 
the formula: 



gether, under strong pressure, and at 
perature, alpha-naphthol sodium and < 
Its constitution is expressed by the fon 



C.H.OH.COOH. 

The Chem. and Druqg. thus abstracts a portion of the 
paper: The compound ie nearly insoluble in water; 100 
C.c. in the cold only take up 0.0535 gramme. The acid 
sublimes unchanged between 90* C. and 100' C, and 
melts at 186* C. with evolution of carbon dioxide. It is 
soluble in the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, forming 
Baits which are colorless and of neutral reaction, and more 
soluble in both hot and cold water than the acid itself. 
Thus 100 C.c. at 18° C. dissolve 6.37 grammes of the salts. 
The acid is precipitated from its salts by hydrochloric, 
sulphuric, nitric, aracetic acids, but not by carbonic acid 
gas. Solutions of the salts ultimately decompose when 
kept even at normal temperatures. The sodium salt, on 
the addition of fuming red. nitric acid, changes to a beauti- 
ful violet or blue color, slowly passing into red by which 
reaction the acid may be always identified ana distin- 
guished from beta-oxynaphthoic acid, with which it is 
isomeric, but which, with fuming nitric acid, affords only 
a greenish-yellow coloration. 

Alpha oxynaphthoic acid and its combinations with al- 
kalies have been studied by the authors with regard to 
their antiseptic properties, and also in regard to their 
effects upon the body in health and disease, and upon the 
various organs of the animal structure. Freeh meat 
juice began to putrefy in from about twelve hours when 
kept at from 37 C. to 40' C. The addition of 1 : 20,000 of 
"-oxynaphthoic acid was found to retard the decompo- 
sition to forty -eight hours, and with a proportion of 1 : 
2,500 no bacteria could be detected in unboiled liquids 
after seven days. When the liquid had been boiled, an 
admixture of 1 : 1,200 was found to be amply sufficient for 
the prevention of putrefactive change. In the propor- 
tion of 1 : 600 decomposition was stopped in liquids under- 
going rapid change. The sodium salt, however, had to 
be added in the proportion of 1 : 300 to prevent decompo- 
sition, and when this was actively progressing the salt 
named was powerless to check it. The effect of the 
/5-acid was very similar. 

It is surmised that these compounds will also turn out 
to be antipyretics, like salicylic acid, and if they are to 
be used as such, probably they will be used in form of 
sodium salts. 

Experiments thus far conducted to ascertain the de- 
structive effect of these agents upon bacteria are re- 
ported to have given very favorable results. 
If these substances are to be used in medicino, it will 
■ to rechristen ( " 



Alpha-Naphthol. 



. It is estimated that one-half of all the drugs imported 
into the United States is consumed in the manufacture of 
patent medicines. 



A few weeks since (Pharm. Journ., Dec. 3d, p. 437), a re- 
clamation was put forward in respect to the superiority 
of beta-naphthol as an insoluble antiseptic and its rela- 
tively non-toxic properties. 

Alpha-naphthol has now in its turn become the subject 
of a panegyric by M. Maximowitch (Compt. Rend., CVI., 
366). This compound, like beta-naphthol, from which 
constitutionally it differs only in the position of the by- 
droxyl group — is insoluble in cold water; but in water at 
a temperature of 70° C. it dissolves to the extent of 4 
parts m 10,000, the solution being of a violet color. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol and ether, and in a liter of 
dilute spirit containing 400 c.c. of absolute alcohol it will 
dissolve to the extent of 10 grammes. M. Maximowitch has 
studied the antiseptic value of alpha-naphthol by noting 
its effects upon fourteen different kinds of microbes culti- 
vated in different media. He found that when added to 
cultivations in liquids of the bouillon class, in the propor- 
tion of 0.1 part per 1,000, it completely arrested the de- 
velopment, amongst others, of the microbes of glanders, 
chicken cholera and pneumonia, the bacillus of typhoid 
fever, and the organisms of suppuration. Staphylococcus 
albus&nd S. aureus. For cultivations in gelatin, theBame 
proportions were effective, but for agar agar the dose had 
to be stronger in some cases. Urine, after being shaken 
with alpha-naphthol in alcoholic solution or in powder, 
did not ferment. When introduced into the organism of 
rabbits, alpha-naphthol was found to be three times less 
toxic than beta-naphthol and 700 times less toxic than 
mercuric iodide, the toxic dose for a man weighing 65 
kilos, being calculated as 585 grammes.— Pharm. Journ. 
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The salicylates of various bases are now coming more 
into use in Germany, according to a correspondent of 
tbe Chem. and Drugg. Bismuth, though not so much 
prescribed as in England, is in some favor as salicylate, 
and is found beneficial in chronic dyspepsia and diseases 
of the digestive tract generally. Magnesium salicylate 
is also in use, being given in doses of from 1 to 11 drachms 
daily. As an antiseptic dressing, and particularly in 
combination with sodium chloride, salicylate of mercury 
is much recommended, being applied as a 4-per-cent so- 
lution with the adjunct named. 

Terpin Hydrate. 

Terpdt Hydrate hus but Blight taste, has no odor, and 
is solid. It appears as small needles when crystallized 
from a mixture of turpentine and water, or it may be 
obtained in large, rhombic crystals by allowing alcohol 
(S parts J, turpentine (-1 parts), and nitric acid (1 part), to 
stand in shallow dishes for 3 to 4 days. It is slightly 
soluble in water or turpentine, but never readily by alco- 
hol, ether, or hot water, it is best given in pills or in 
wafer. An emulsion may be used, but is not an agreeable 
form. It may, however, be dissolved in glycerin, and 
after solution an equal amount of some syrup may bo 
added. From 16 to 24 grains to the ounce of the latter 
can bo given in teaspoon tuls every 3 to 4 hours. It has 
been given in doses as large as 10 and 15 grains, but there 
is risk of disturbing the kidneys. It has the advantage 
over other terebinthinates of being tasteless, while its 
usefulness seems to be quite as great.— Probser Jaws in 
The Lancet. 

Morphine Hydrate. 

At a recent mooting of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, Mr. D. B. Dott read a paper on morphine 
hydrate, of which the following abstract is given by the 
Chemist and Druggist: 

It is generally stated that morphine hydrate crystal- 
lizes with one molecule of water of crystallization, which 
it does not lose below 100' C. Who is responsible for 
this statement the author has been unable to ascertain — 
it is probably due to some early chemist — but, however 
that may bo, the statement is universally accepted and 
has been corroborated by Matthiessen and Wright, who, 
with other authorities consulted, say that the molecule 
of water is only driven off above 100" C. The author was 
surprised to find, on submitting the matter to test, that 
statements are wrong, and he has conclusively 
" that at 90* C. morphine hydrate loses its combined 
In the course of the observations, there were in- 
dications that the hydrate is hygroscopic, and subsequent 
experiments warrant this conclusion; also that the for- 
mula of the hydrate should be C„Hi.NO,.li(H,0) ; or, 
more correctly, 8C 1 t,H„NO.,9H,0. 



Caramel or sugar -coloring is prepared in the following 
manner: 

10 parts of crushed sugar aro hoatod in a copper kettle 
with 3 parts of water. At first the sugar will dissolve, 
but after a while it will again solidify to a firm mass 
which must be broken up. When the pieces have again 
become liquefied, the mass becomes dark-colored ana be- 
gins to foam, necessitating a continued stirring. The 
heating is now continued, over a gentle fire, until the 
mass has become black and pitch like. Then the kettle is 
removed from the fire and 10 parts of boiling water poured 
in, which must be done cautiously and gradually, or 
the contents might run over. Finally, the kettle is re- 
placed, the contents allowed to boil up a few times, and 
than igaiu removed and allowed te become cold. During: 
th3 boiling, the tendency of the contents to rise too high! 
may be overcome by adding, from time to time, a little 



The caramel thus produced is soluble in liquids con- 
taining up to about 50 per cent of alcohol. In strong al- 
coholic liquids, however, it is only partially soluble. 

Oarbolate of Camphor. 

Dr. M. B. Cochrane communicates a note to the Thera- 
peutic Gazette on a new compound, to which he gives the 
name of carbulate of camphor, and which appears to 
possess the antiseptic properties of carbolic acid, and tbe 
carminative properties of camphor, without the cauter- 



izing properties of the former. It is prepared by dissolv- 
ing camphor in a 95-per-cont solution of carbolic acid to 
saturation. The carbolic acid will dissolve about three 



times its weight of camphor, and tho product is a thin, 
clear, oleaginous mixture, having a strong odor of cam- 
phor and a very f aiut odor of carbolic acid. To the taste 
it has a strong and, at first, slightly pungent flavor of 
camphor, but no flavor of the acid. It dissolves readily 
in vegetable oils and in vaseline, mixes with sulphuric 



odor of tho latter. Taken internally, in ten-drop doses, 
administered in capsules, it produces a sensation of 
warmth in the stomach which is not unpleasant, and 
which continues for an hour or two. When applied to 
the skin it produces a slightly warm sensation for a few 
moments, and when applied to an abraded surface it 
s for a moment and then all pain ceases. When 
with an equal quantity of cotton-seed oil, and 



mixed with an equal quantity of cotton-seed oil, and ap- 
plied to a fresh wound on gauze or cotton, and kept well 
covered, no suppuration follows, nor does vesication or 
pain. — Chem. and Drugg. 

8trophanthus Seeds. 

No less than six varieties of strophanthus seeds met 
With in French commerce are described by M. Blonel 
iL' Union Pfiarm., p. 52). 1st. Strophantus hispidus 
seeds, from Guinea and tienegambia, which are brown, 
velvety, acuminate below, bearing a long awn, of which 
the velvety part is almost as long as the naked part of 
the awn. 2d. deeds of the Strophanthus of the Niger, 
which are also brown and pubescent, but with a rounded 
or truncate base, are much larger and have a more de- 
veloped awn. 3d. Strophanthus Kombi seeds from the 
centre and east of Africa, which are hairy and glistening, 
of a greenish or bluish-green tint, truncated or rounded 
below, the lateral sides bulged or often incurved in front, 
and having a long awn with very spreading hairs. Under 
this variety M. Bloodel thinks two or three forms may 
exist, distinguishable by tbe greater prominence of the 
raphe and the anatomical structure of the integuments 
and albumen. 4th. The woolly Strophanthus seeds of 
Zambesi are remarkable for their thick coat of white and 
shining hairs, sometimes five millimeters long, hiding 
their real shape and size, which is relatively small. 5th. 
The Strophanthus seeds of Sourabaya. 6th. The smooth 
Strophanthus seeds of the Gaboon, which are thin, yel- 
low, and without pubescence. The two last kinds are not 
at present in commerce. M. Blondel has also met with 
strophanthus seeds in commerce which had been ex- 
hausted with alcohoL These are recognizable by the 
almost entire absence of bitterness and by the hairs being 
somewhat agglutinated by extracted resin.— Pharm. 
Journ. 

Tho Oil of Mountain Pine. 

The Mugho, or Mountain Pine, is the Pinus Pumilio of 
Lambert, and from which exudes the once-prized Hun- 
garian balsam. By distillation of the young branches 
with water a volatile oil is obtained, long known as 
" Oleum Templinum," or "Krumviholzbl." This is the most 
potent agent in the so-called " pine-cure'' practised at 
Beichenthall and other German spas. At these reports 
the vapor of the water, as it escapes into the inhalation 
rooms, is medicated with the volatile oil. The pine bath* 
at these spas are not medicated with the Krummliolzbl, but 
with a much cruder product, t?iz., an extract obtained by 
evaporating a decoction of the wood and branches, and 
perhaps, also, the residue after the distillation of the oil. 
Moreover, the baths are mostly employed in rheumatism, 
gout, and other affections for which thermal baths are 
suited; while the inhalations are chiefly used in diseases 
of the respiratory tract. By improved apparatus and 
greater care in the selection of material, a much finer 
product is now obtained— in fact, a very pure essential 
oil— Oleum Pini Pumilionis ; and this is what has lately 
been imported undor tho fanciful name PumUine. This 
essential oil possesses in a high degree the odor of the 
most fragrant variety of the pine, and, moreover, is less 
irritating than other fir oils. Sprinkled orsprayed about 
a Bick-room, it imparts a lasting and grateful fragrance 
to the air, which is not oppressive, and appears to be dis- 
infectant; or it may be thrown into a little warm water 
and allowed to evaporate; or it may be diffused by a 
steam or hand-ball atomizer. The oil may bo taken in- 
ternally, and is admirably adapted for inhalation. It is 
hotter to diffuse the oil through water by the aid of mag- 
nesia, powdered silex or prepared talc, in the proportion 
of 40 to 60 grains of the oil to a scruple of magnesia and 
an ounce of water. A teaspoonful oi this mixture added 
to a half-pint of cold water is to be stirred in inhaler, 
when the addition of a half-pint of boiling water gives a 
convenient temperature. The addition of this oil to 
creasote and other essential oils is advantageous, as it 
disguises the disagreeable odor of some and adds its fra- 
grance to others. It mixes well with eucalyptol, and is 
much milder in ita action than the Oleum Pini Sylrentris 
( Ph. B. ). Internally it may be taken in doses of 5 minims 
or more, in capsules, on sugar, or in lozenges, like tere- 
bine; or a mixture may be made with the aid of gum 
tragacanth. Externally it may be applied on spongio- 
'line or flannel as a stimulant and counter-irritant.— 
i James, M.D., in The Lancet. 



ether, dissolves salicylic acid, cocaine, iodoform, and, in 
the proportion of forty grains to one < 



ounce, disguises tho 



of Sodium is recommended by 
a remedv in urmmic poisoning. From 3 i. to 3 ij. may be 
given da'ily in solution or in capsules. It causes diminu- 
tion and, finally, arrest of convulsive paroxysms and 
causes sleep of a healthy character. Excretion of albu- 
min is also diminished or caused to i 
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ECCENTRIC STIRHEH. 

A very efficient stirring apparatus, particularly ser- 
viceable in the preparation of cold cream, emulsions, 
pomades, soft ointments, and similar preparations, is the 
apparatus designed and manufactured by Beyer Freres, 
of Paris (Rue de Lorraine 16-18). 

As will be seen from the cut, it may be set in motion by 
hand ; but it is an easy matter to apply a pulley attach- 
ment, and this would probably be preferred by most 
users who havo steam at their command. The construc- 
tion of the apparatus itself is so easily understood from 
the illustration that it needs no further description. — 
Dr. St. Mierzinski in "Die Riechstoffe," Weimar, 1888. 

Bottling Magnesium Citrate. 

Bottles containing solution of citrate of magnesium 
may be securely corked by the following method used by 
N. Vanderbelt, Detroit. A tube of tinned copper 4 inches 
long iB made of such size that the small end will be of the 
same diameter as the inside of the neck of the bottle, the 
opposite end should be large enough to receive the cork 
to be inserted. The cork is then easily 
forced into the bottle with a wooden piston 
having a shoulder to prevent is forcing the 
cork beyond the small end of the tube. 
The corks should bo thoroughly boiled be- 
fore inserting. The best corks to use are 
straight corks; such as are used by bottling 
houses.— Pharm. Era. 

Electrified Balsam. 

Mr. C. V. Boys has described an interest- 
ing experiment he has made with electrified 
gums and balsams. If sealing wax or any 
similar resinous material is melted in a cup 
and put on the conductor of an electrical 
machine, it throws out threads and fibres 
which break into beads. The cup contain- 
ing the resin should be inclined from the 
operator and the electrical machine before 
the latter is worked, else both will be cov- 
ered by an invisible Bticky web. Burnt india rubber also 
sent out the filaments; but Canada balsam appears to 
show the phenomenon best. When a candle flame is 
held near a cup throwing out such filaments, they shoot 
to the flame, and sometimes cover 




BAPID FILTERING APPARATUS. 

A rapid filtering apparatus which may be used for 
viscid liquids, and is reported to work very effect- 
ively, is that constructed and sold by August Zemscb, of 
Wiesbaden.* 

This apparatus consists of an upper and a lower portion 
or frame, and may be used either in a vertical or a 
horizontal position. At its lower portion (or upper, if 
reversed) is the inlet for the liquid to be filtered, ana at 
the other end is the outlet. Between the upper and lower 
portion, a filtering plate is interposed which may be of 
different material, according to the nature of the sub- 
stance to be filtered. If filtering paper is used, tbe joint 
formed by the frames is rendered sufficiently tight by the 
edge of the paper being inclosed by the flanges. If other 
filtering material is used, rubber washers may be placed 
between the flanges. Besides paper, flannel, cloth, felt, 
wire-gauze, etc., may be used as filtering surface, and 
charcoal or other solid filtering mediums may be placed 
between the filters. Before the turbid liquid enters the 
apparatus it may be passed through a strainer or sieve to 
keep bock such solid particles as would soon choke the 
filtering surface. If this is not convenient, 
the filter inside of the apparatus may be 
covered with a sieve-like plate or some 
wire-gauze. The metallic parts of the ap- 
paratus may be tinned, nickel-plated or 
enamelled, according as it may be de- 
sired. 

The turbid liquid enters at the bottom of 
the apparatus, passes through the filter and 
issues at the top. At least, thiB is the in- 
tention, the object no doubt being this, 
that the filtering surface may not be too 
soon clogged by adhering solid parti- 
cles. 

[In the illustration, the liquid apparently 
enters at the top, and passes out below. Of 
course, if the liquid is not too turbid, tbe 
filtration will take place in this manner 
just as well. J 

ThiB filtering apparatus is made either 
with a single or with a double frame, such 
as is shown in b. In this case, the apparatus is placed 
horizontally, and the turbid liquid enters between the 
filtering surfaces, passing through the latter into the 
outer receptacles. 



Stirrer, 



the candle, and sometimes discharge 
into the flame and turn back into 
the cup. In a few minutes a large 
quantity of these Bticky threads can 
be made, and, as they break into 
beads, Mr. Boys points out that this 
plan can be used to powder the sub- 
stances.— Chem. and Drugg. 

Fermentation of Milk-Sugar. 

For some time chemists have dis- 
agreed in respect to this question, 
some saying lactose cannot fer- 
ment, others maintaining that it can. 
M. Bourquelat, in a memoir pre- 
sented through M. Berthelot to the 
Academy of Sciences, has explaned 
this apparent anomaly in a satis- 
factory manner. His experiments 
demonstrate that pure lactose, freed 
from the glucose which naturally 
accompanies it in milk-sugar, can- 
not be made to ferment with any 
sort of yeast, provided this be also 
puriflod from all fermentable sugar. 
But when glucose— the variety, for 
instance, extracted from milk-sugar— is added to the solu- 
tion, fermentation immediately begins, and both sugars 
(lactose and glucose) split into alcohol and carbonic acid 
in tho usual manner. The larger the proportion of glu- 
cose, the more rapid the transformation. With 50* of 
glucose eight, days were sufficient for complete fermenta- 
tion; with 16 per cent, twelve were necessary; and with 
3 per cent, twenty-one days. Other experiments made 
with some crystallized lactose given by Professor Jung- 
fleisch, and purified maltose, demonstrated that under 
their influence lactose will also ferment in substantially 
.—Chem. and Drugg. 



Narcoine related to Naphthalin. — From recent inves- 
tigations of Messrs. Ad. Claus and Al. Meixner. of Frei- 
burg i. B., published in the Joum. f. prakt. Chem., it 
appears that narceine, one of tho alkaloids existing in 
opium, iB closely related to naphthalin. It is, however, 
not yet demonstrated that narceine contains the naph- 
thalin nucleus at such, but only bo much, that it contain- 
a nuclous which, under certain conditions, may change 
to that of naphthalin, and yield derivatives belonging to 
the latter body. 
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Hugo Andres (in Rundschau) 
that, in his judgment, tho 
most economical method of pre- 
paring hydrobromic acid is to de- 
compose barium bromide with sul- 
phuric acid. Barium bromide is 
easily prepared by triturating to- 
gether 100 parts of barium carbonate 
and 95 parts of ammonium bromide 
with a tew drops of water, until a 
fine, uniform powder is produced. 
This is gently heated for some time, 
until no more carbonate of ammo- 
nium can be detected by a glass 
rod dipped in hydrochloric acid. 
The residue is dissolved in water, 
the solution filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated. The resulting salt, ba- 
rium bromide (BaBri), is dissolved 
in 2 parts of water, and tbe barium 
precipitated by the calculated quan- 
tity of diluted sulphuric acid (1 of 
acid, 3 of water). The filtrate is 
then suitably diluted to obtain the 
desired strength of hydrobromic 
acid, which may be obtained by taking tbe specific gra- 
vity. A 10* acid [at 15" C] has the spec. gruv. 1.077; a 
25<acid one of 1.809. 



Dr. Kerton, of Nancy, calls attention to the antiseptic 

?iroportiee possessed by cocaine, as being worthy of at ten - 
ion {Lancet, Feb. 11th, p. 299). He states that while ad- 
ministering cocaine internally, in doses of twenty-five 
centigrammes, or even more, he has remarked that the dif- 
ferent secretions — sweat, urine, products of suppuration, 
and evon fasces— all lose their fetid odor. He, therefore, 
suggests that cocaine should be tried experimentally as 
an internal antiseptic, as for instance, in the place of car- 
bolic acid or corrosive sublimate in the adynamic stage of 
typhoid fever. He believes that if administered by the 
mouth or more especially in the form of ehemata, cocaine 
would act both as a neurosthenic and as a disinfectant.— 
Pharm. Journ. 
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Gelatin Coating for Fills. 

John Findhy recommends as the best solution in his 
exparience for use in coating pills extemporaneously with 
gelatin the following: 

OHstln (sheet) 1 or. 

Glycerin am. 

Distilled water , 8 os. 

These ingredients are to be placed in a saucer or deep 
plate, which in set over a pan half full of water standing 
on a small gas store. When the gelatin is dissolved tho 
gas is turned low so as to keep the mixture merely warm. 
The pills are stuck on needles, and when they have been 
dipped are stuck in a quantity of putty contained in a 
fiat tin pan or plate, where they are left from four to six 
hours to dry. The pills may be varnished subsequently 
whh a solution of tolu one part, ether four parts, which 
gives them a fine glois, but diminishes their Bolubility.— 
Pharm. Journ. 

A Quiok Filter. 

A. £. Cl.kmk.nce recommends to use a combination of 
an ordinary filter, with the point cut off and replaced by 
absorbent cotton, as a superior quick filter, especially in 
connection with the filter-pump: 

The filter is made as follows: A three-inch filter paper 
is folded as usual, and the apex cut off, leaving a hole 
about } inch in diameter; a wad of cotton (the absorbent 
cotton of the druggists) is pressed into the apex, and, 



when wet, may be, either with a pump or by the mouth, 
pressed tight enough to hold the residue. Even without 
a pump, this filter will run so fast that cloBe watching 



will be needed to keep the funnel full. Wash, as usual, 
with hot dilute hydrochloric acid and with hot water, 
when the residue cotton and paper is ready for the 
weighed crucible. Burning with a blast lamp completes 
an estimation in forty minutes from the time of weighing 
the material. [The author is describing tho application of 
the filter to the estimation of silicon in pig iron.] The 
weight of the ash of the cotton will, of course, vary with 
the amount used, while that of the paper will be the same 
in each case, but it never need be more than 0.0005 
gramme, and this small amount may be disregarded in 
most cases. — Journ. Anal. Chem. 

Verifying Graduated Glass Tubes. 

M. Bkrthjelot describes (Cortipt. Rend., 105, No. 15) a 
method employed by him in verifying the graduation of 
glass tubes employed in gas analysis, which is, however, 
equally applicable to :iny graduated tube or burette. 

The author fills the tube with mercury when in an up- 
right position, the closed end being downwards, until it 
overflows, taking care that no air-bubble is introduced. 
A small flat piece of glass, rather thick, is pressed down 
upon the open end of the tube, which is then inverted ; 
tho whole -tube, mercury, and glass plate— is then 
weighed on a balance sensitive to 0.01 Gm. or beyond. 
When this is done, the arrangement is taken out and 
placed above a small capsule, and one corner of the glass 
plate is raised Blightly bo as to permit a certain quantity 
of air to enter, andfa corresponding quantity of mercury to 
escape. The contact of the plate and tube is re-established, 
the arrangement is placed upright on a large horizontal 
plane, ana the graduation corresponding to a horizontal 
plane tangential to the surface of the meniscuB ib read off 
with a lens. He then weighs, as may be most convenient, 
either the mercury which has escaped into the capsule or 
the entire system formed by the tube, the mercury and 
the plate, which gives the mercury escaped by difference. 
This weight, divided by the exact density of mercury at 
ths temperature of the experiment, furnishes with great 
precision the volume of the entire space now occupied by 
air and limited to the graduation. In this manner the 
graduation of any tube may be verified and a table of 
correction drawn up. 



A convenient suppository and ointment slab, having 
several advantages over the loose pill tile, may be pre- 
prepared as follows. 

Obtain a piece of plate glass about 18x14 inches, and 
paste on one side a piece of perfectly white paper, having 
previously drawn on the side next to the glass, near one 
end, a scale divided into halves and quarters. The 
paper should then be Fixed with mucilage and given two 
coats of shellac varnish, to render it impervious to oils 
and fatty substances, should any work under the slab. 
Next obtain a half inch board 14x84 inches and place the 
Blab at one end, and in such a manner that there shall be 
an inch space on each side. 

A strip of wood the same thickness as the glass should 
be tacked on each side of the slab, leaving an eighth inch 
space between the strips and the edges of the slab. The 
space should bo filled with cement made of glycerin and 
litharge. After the cement has hardened it should be 
rendered impervious to fats by treating with a few coats 
of shellac. The remainder of the board unoccupied by 



the slab should be covered with a piece of board of the 
same thickness placed crosswise. The whole should be 
arranged to slide under the top of the prescription desk 
in such a manner that it may be drawn out just far 
enough to use. 

The scale serves for the accurate division of the supposi- 
tories and the white background enables the operator to 
see when the ointment is uniformly mixed. 

Should some prefer part of the slab ground, the object 
may be accomplished by placing emery or pumice i ' 
and water on the slab and 
glass. —Pharm. £ra. 



piece of 



A Simple Pastil Mould. 

Mr. J. W. Bowkw, one of the members of the Board of 
examiners for England and Wales, has recently devised 
a very simple mould for pastils, which deserves to be 
generally known. It is intended more particularly for 
use at the dispensing counter, there being a growing ten- 
dency amongst medical men to prescribe pastilscontain- 
ing medicaments in dosos to suit special cases. 



of some apparatus which would insure accuracy of divi- 
sion was Mr. Bowen's guiding spirit in the matter. He 
takes a square pioce of plate and cements on three of its 
sides narrow slips of plate-glass, as shown in the figure. 
The square is then divided into smaller squares by means 
of grooved lines, and a piece of glass to slip up to any row 
required, there to be secured by means of cork, serves to 
give the requisite surface. The diagram 6hows part of 
the plate arranged for a dozen pastils. The plate being 
ready, the pasta mass is poured into it, and when it sets 
tho glyco-gelatin sheet is removed, when it is found that 
on the under surface are ridges corresponding to the 
grooves in the plate. All that remains to be done is to 
cut through these ridges with a pair of scissors, and the 
pastils are finished.— Chem. and Drug. 

The Size of Drops. 

Attention has been called from time to time to the 
various conditions which modify the sizo of drops. For 
example, it was shown, in a paper published in this 
journal in July Last, that drops increase in size as the 
quantity of fluid in the bottle from which they are drop- 
ped decreases. Mr. A. F. Reid calls attention in the 
Chemical News to two conditions which modify the size- 
viz., time and temperature. In his experiments he used 
a 100-graiu pipette and found that water at 2" C. dropped 
from this at the rate of one drop per two seconds gave 
141 drops to 100 grains, but only 136 drops when 2 or 
3 drops are formed per second. At 170* F., water dropped 
at the rate of 2 or 3 drops per second gives 156 drops to 
100 grains and the number falls 1 drop for every 10' F. 
decrease of temperature until 110° F. ; then the number 
falls 2 drops for every 10* F. fall, from 90* F. to 40' F. 
at the normal temperature (60* F.) 141 drops weighed 
100 grains. It is well known that the size of drops varies 
with the nature of the liquid. The following are the 
drop measurements of 100 fluid grains of some liquids at 
12* C. at the rate of about two drops per second. 

Drops 

Absolute alcohol 887 

Eiher 458 

Carbon disulphide '. 428 

Sulphuric acid 840 

Hydrochloric acid 1SJ 

Mr. Reid suggests that this method may be used in 
determining the relative quantities of alcohol and water 
in mixtures of these liquids. Mr. Reid does not appear 
to have tested the influence of the size of the pipette 
aperture upon the size of the drops.— Chem. andvrugg. 

Impure Salicylate of Lithium. 

Somb sensation has been caused among French phar- 
macists owing to the appearance in the market of sali- 
cylate of lithium containing from 12 to 15 per cent of 
silicylate of sodium. Investigation has shown that this 
is not added, but is due to the use of impure carbonate 
of lithium in making the salicylate. The carbonate » 
made from lepidolite, which contains a considerable pro- 
portion of carbonate of sodium, a salt which it is difficult 
to get rid of. Consequently when the carbonate of lith- 
ium made from this source is used to saturate salicylic 
acid, salicylate of sodium is contained in the product. 
M. Guyot, who writes on this subject in Jiepert. de 
Pharm., states that the impure salt comes from Germany, 
and mentions further that German carbonate of lithium 
frequently contains alumina and calcium carbonate.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Note by Ed. Am. Dr. — Regarding the source of lithium 
carbonate and its manufacture, compare an article else- 
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Oil of Groen Cloves. 

We are dependent upon Zanzibar as the chief source of 
the supplies of cloves and their oil which ccme to our 
markets, and the existence there of an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent — the principal source of the sultan's rev- 
enue—makes it highly important that other sources of 
supply should be fostered. The Moluccas are, perhaps, 
the next most important producers of cloves, and next to 
them are the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, and the 
Reunion. Cloves are remarkable for the large amount of 
essential oil which they contain, no official drug exceed- 
ing them in this respect. From 16 to 28 per cent has 
generally been considered to be the range of the yield, 
but of late years Zanzibar cloves have stubbornly refused 
to give more than 17 per cent. The Mauritius cultivators 
have recently endeavored to improve upon this by using 
the cloves in the green or un dried condition, and the ex- 
periment has been attended with excellent result*. A 
small consignment of the oil thus prepared has recently 
boon received in London. In color, odor, and taste this 
oil resembles ordinary oil of cloves; if anything, the 
odor is more fragiant, owing to the flower-buds being put 
into the still before they are dried. The oil has a specific 
gravity of 1.048 at 18° C, is soluble in leas than its own 
weight of rectified spirit, and conforms to the reliable 
chemical tests for oil of cloves. It therefore corresponds 
with the official requirements, and is entitled to become 
a commercial article.— Chem. and Drugg. 

The Nilgiri Cinohona Plantations. 

Althouoh about 300,000 cinchona trees were destroyed 
by a landslip in the Nilgiris in June of last year, and 
20,000 more by a hail storm earlier in the season, the Bales 
of febrifuge during the year 1886-87 were 385 lbs. in excess 
of those of the previous twelve months. Yellow and 
bybrid trees were largely substituted during the year for 
red cinchonas. The bark of the two former being rich in 
alkaloids, it is the object of Government, by working out 
the red-bark growths, to procure cinchona estates which 
will give quinine and some combination of quinine and 
cinchonidine at almost as cheap a rate as the febrifuge 
obtained at present from the red -bark trees. The cost 
price of the raw material used in the local febrifuge fac- 
tory during the year amounted to Rs. 73,548, while the 
outturn yielded Rs. 113,152. Deducting from the money 
received for febrifuge and bark during the year and value 
of the stock in band at the close, the working expenses, 
there was a profit of Rs. 18,464. a much less favorable 
result than was obtained in several former years. Com- 
mercially, therefore, the year was a bad one ; but this is 
counterbalanced by the advantage gained in the cheap- 
ening of the drug, which, after all, was the principal 
object of the Government in introducing cinchona cull i- 
vation into India. Meanwhile the Government has asked 
the superintendent to keep down expenditure on the 
plantations and to push on the experiments in the manu- 
facture of quinine. 



Annatto Cultivation in .Guadeloupe. 

Anwatto thrives best in Guadeloupe at an altitude not 
excoeding 400 meters. Holes, having a diameter of fifty 
or sixty centimeters and thirty or forty centimeters in 
depth, are dug at a distance of three to four meters, 
and in each of these a few seeds are laid. When the 
young shoots appear, one of the strongest is left to 
grow and all the others are pulled up. The young plants 
require a careful hoeing around them for nearly a year 
on the whole extent of the plantation. In nurseries the 
seeds are sown in well-prepared beds, and at a distance 
of about thirty centimeters between each row, and when 
the plants have attained a height of about forty to sixty 
centimeters they are placed singly in each hole. The 
plant grows very fast, requiring little care after the 
plantation has attained a certain size. It blossoms one 
year after being transplanted, and bears a few pods, but 
is far from having reached its full size, which may be 
four to five metres. In a rich soil the trees will shade the 
whole ground in four or five years. The ground is hoed 
at least two or three times a year, until the trees have 
attained their full size. Annatto flowers twice a year, 
the spring blossoms always yielding the largest crop. 
As soon as the pods in the bunches commence drying and 
opening, the bunches are cut, packed in baskets, and 
transported to the shed prepared for the purpose. Every 
pod must be then picked with the hands, the seeds at- 
tached to the white film inside being as much as possible 
left untouched. The empty pods are used as manure. 
The picking in Guadeloupe is usually performed by 
women and children, who are paid at the rate of about 
five centimes per kilogramme. 

The crop is gathered from July 15th to the end of 
August, and it is estimated that one hectare (2.47 acres) 
of annatto yields on an average 1.500 kilogrammes of 
green seeds for the two crops, or about seven casks of 
pulp, weighing from 350 to 400 lbs. each -Chan, and 



TESTING FOR SMALL QUANTITIES OF CAR- 
BONIC ACID AND 



Oscar Rokssler recommends to use the simple ap- 
paratus here described. 
A small test-tube is drawn out at its lower end, the 
latter bent slightly upwards, and the extreme end (b) 
cut off. From another thin wallrd glass lube 
a capillary funnel (e> is formed, so as to fit in 
to the test-tube in such a manner that the ori- 
fice is about t inch from the bottom. The 
sample to be tested is placed into the outer 
tube (at o). and if carbonic acid is to be tested 
for, a small quantity ot clearsolution of baryta 
is placod into the capillary funnel — just 
enough to be retained therein by capillary 
attraction. The small column of liquid will 
occupy the Bpace indicated by d, and a single 
drop of the solution will bang at the orifice (c). 
The whole apparatus, put together as Bhown 
in the cut. is now dipped into dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, which will enter at A, attack the 
sample at a, and, if this contains carbonic 
acid, will liberate this and cause the drop of 
baryta solution to become opaque. Even il 
the apparatus is taken out of the acid, the 
orifice at b will remain closed, as this will retain a email 
portion of the acid by capillnrv attraction. The reac- 
tion may bo repeated a number of times. It iB only 
necessary to cause the drop (c) to fall off by a gentle 
shake, when it will immediately be replaced by another 
from the space d, until no more can be chaken out. The 
old drop, falling into the acid liquid, will of couree again 
give up its carbonic arid. 

In the same manner other gaseous bodies may be de- 
tected. 

For instance, supposing nitric acid is to be searched 
for, the funnel (e) is charged with a concentrated solu- 
tion of green, crystallized sulphate of iron, and the sam- 
ple, mixed with an excess of chloride of sodium, is 
placed at a. The apparatus is then immersed in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The latter causes the escape 
of vapors of chloronitrous and chloronitric acids, and 
causes the drop of iron solution to assume an intense 
brownish -black color. 

According to the author, so small a quantity as 0.02 
milligrammes (about ,J t( grain) of carbonic acid gas 
may be detected with this apparatus.— Berl. Ber., 1887, 



APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING IMPALPABLE 



When powders are to prepared of greater fineness than 
would be possible to obtain by means of a sieve or 
bolting cloth — for instance, when a powder is to be in- 
corporated into toilet soaps — this may be accomplished 
by a sort of dust-collector. 

This consists simply of a paste- 
board tube, about 1 foot in diam- 
eter and 9 feet high, standing 
on a square box provided w ith 
a well-ntting door. Immediate- 
ly over the latter, a blast-tube 
enters the apparatus. The tute 
enters first horizontally, but its 
point is bent upwards at a right 
angle. The upper end of the 
large pasteboard tube is covered 
with a pasteboard cap (shown 
in section in the accompanying 

illustration). This cap has an interior flacge a a, form- 
ing a gutter in which lodge the finest particles of the 
powder which are thrown upwards. A removablo lid 
covers the top. 

When a substance has been reduced to powder in the 
mortar, it is transferred into a suitable tube, the latter 
connected, at one end, with bellow*, and the other end of 
the tube connected with the blast-tube entering the ap- 
paratus before described. Upon operating tho bellows, 
the powder will be forced into the chimney from below 
upwards. The coarner particles of the powder will, of 
course, fall immediately back into the box at the bottom, 
and the finer particles somewhat later : but the finest dust 
will ascend and collect in the gutter at the top, whence it 
may be removed from time to time. When the charge 
has all been blown in the apparatus, and the suspended 
particles have all settled, the sediment in Ihebottcmof 
the box is removed to the mortar and subjected to re- 
newed trituration. 

The long pasteboard chimney is constructed of several 
sections fitting one over the other, so that it may be 
lengthened or shortened, like a telescope, according to the 
nature of tho substance of which the fine powder is to be 
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Drying Agent for Sum. fluid rachm (British), and was freo from ferric salt, for 

. _ . »i j ; t ..v.„„~v.„-.,„ potassic ferrocyanide gave only a very pale blue pre- 

KOIUR has examined the drying po ww of pbosphorus H . fa ^ , operation wis effected m a very abort 

P?» }; J ^ hy fc n, fl 8 n ?, h a ?S th« „,™t ^^worful ab "P»™ ° f time - an ' 1 the author states that the syrup has 

of air or gases. He finds it to be the most powerful ab- £ L^dE bright in full bottles, 

sorbentof moisture so far available. On passing a cur- X ' i= ,L «V f,,n,r«« JL ^cVo 1« fl..^ 

rent of air through suitable tubes containing phosphorus ™j f?{, mu la 115 M follow8 > reduced to ^ 18 flttM - 

pentoxide, the author ascertained that only i milli- " •'• 

gramme of moisture was left unabsorbed in a volume of Iron Wire, pure and fine. 41 grains. 

10 000 liters or 2 615 gallons. Uypophosphorou* Acid, spec. grav. 1.136. .883 minims. 

' ' ' Su^ar 1U troy or. 

Sosoiodol. Water enough to make 10 n. oz. 

"Sozoiodol," the name given toanew iodine compound Boil tb « ^n wire with the acid and 7} fluid ounces of 

which has been recommended by Dr. Lassar for use in ***** until it is dissolved ; filter the solution, while hot, 

tho treatment of certain skin diseases, is a fresh instance on , tbe su 8 ar ; and 8t, r until 9 ?> u ji* on 1 18 effete* 1 - « hen 

of the bewildering confusion that is continually aug- cold > complete the volume to 10 Huidouncee. 
meriting through the arbitrary and unsystematic manner 

in which multitudinous new chemical competitors for Analysis of Papaw Juice. 

favor are named. A first impression might naturally be _ . . _ _ 

that sozoiodol has some relationship with iodol; but this Thk juice of the papaw, Cartca Papaya L., from which 

would be wrong, since iodol is an iodized pyrrol, whilst it tho vegetable ferment papain <or papayotin) is derived, 

is stated that sozoiodol is a benzene derivative. Looking bas been analyzed by Domingo Alberto Niobey of Rio de 

in another direction, it has been described by more than Janeiro. Ho found it to contain : 

one writer as a compound resembling ortho-oxyphenyl- Caoutchouc-like substance 4.385 

sulphurous acid — which bears also the shorter name of Wax-like substance 2.424 

sozolic acid — but with a third hydrogen of the benzene Soft Resin 0.110 

nucleus replaced by iodine. This, however, has proved Hard Resin 2.778 

also to be incorrect, as the compound is now autnorita- Albuminoid substance 0.006 

tively stated to be an acid sodium salt of " iodparaphenol- Papain.. 5.308 

sulphonic acid" (Pharm. Zeit., Dec. 24th, p. 374). It is I^/rin^T^;™ n-o 

represented by the following curious formula: Or^n'c "id S". '. \ \ ! !! """i::::: iftSl 

/I /I Pectin and Salts 7.100 

2C.H.-O.H + C.H.-O.H Water .... . .74^971 

\S.O,Na NS.O.H - Deutsche Chem Zeit 
Sozoiodol occurs as a white, shining crystalline powder, 

which does not melt upon being heated to 200" C. ; but [Of all these constituent*, the one which interests us 

when heated sufficiently in a test tubo, it is decomposed, most is the papain. Tho author's estimate of its quan 

and gives off violet iodine vapor. It is quite odorless, tity comes probably very close to the truth, though the 

has a faintly acid taste, is soluble to the extent of seven apparent exactness of the analysis, going into the third 

par cent in cold water, and more soluble in hot water; decimal, and accounting for every constituent in 100 

it is also difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, but more freely parts without having to record any loss, does not strike 

in hot.— Pharm. Journ. us as being altogether convincing, not to mention the 

peculiar classification or denomination of some of the 

Filtration of Mercury. constituents. — En. AM. Db.J 

Mercury often becomes contaminated with alloys or 

other impurities which may be removed by simple filtra- Metallio Oxides, 

tion. This may be dono in glass funnels, the stems of . . . . . „, . . 

which are drawn out to a fine capillary tube. But thiB . A "per on the dehydration of metallic oxides by heat 

becomes often clogged after a short time, and then baa *«* n ty bwn contributed to the Chemical Society by 

ceases to act • besides it acts very slowly Drs. Carnelly and Walker, and is published in full in a 

Prof. C. Bohn of Aschaffenburg, recommends a moth- recent issue of the journal of the society. It is of con- 

od which has long been practised in Bunsen's labo- siderable interest to pharmacist*, for the observations 

ratory. A filter is made of writing paper and numerous wh '*~ a the authors have made regarding argentic, bis- 

flne holes pricked into it. Instead of making these round muthic, ferric, and mercuric oxides may be found to alter 

with a needle, it is better to use the point of a pen-knife, our ,deaB regarding the chemical composition of the phar 

which causes the little holes to be oblongly triangular. macopceial compounds equivalent to those named. Dm. 

The holes should be pricked both vertically, in the direc- Carnelly and Walker prepared these oxides (properly 

tion of the radius of the Alter, and horizontally, at right speaking hydroxides) by processes very similar to those 

angles with the former; part of the holes should be prescribed by the Brit. Pharm., the chief difference be- 

pricked from tho outside inwards, and the others in the ,n 8 that instead of drying the compounds by the heat of 

opposite direction. Even with this arrangement, tho * w ater-hath, as the Pharmacopoeia directs, they were 

filtration sometimes proceeds only very slowly, but it dried in too air. So obtained, the silver compound had the 

may be accelerated by using a filter-pump formula AgOH; on heating up to 100" C. it remained stable, 

A still better way to purify mercury by filtration, ac- an * WR8 -,° l nl y.™] 1 ? converted into Ag,0 between 180 - 

cording to the samo author, is the following: Select a f 70 . 0 - The air-dried mercuric "oxide" (corresponding to 

glass tube, of about the thickness of a lead pencil, and hydrarg. oxid. flav > had the formula Hg(OH),. and re- 

about a yard long. Expand one end to the shape of a B ^, 1 " . r ? lmo 5 t stable up to 100' C. began to dehydrate 

funnel, am 1 the other to a tulip shaped bulb, or expand al 110 c - and wafl not completely dehydrated until the 

this end iu a wave-like form, such as is customarv when temperature of 175" C. was reached. Bismuth "oxide" 

rubber tubing ia to be stretched and tied over the* end of required even a higher temperature for complete dehy- 

a tube. A piece of linen or chamois is firmlv tied over dration As precipitated it has the formula Bi,O..3H,0, 

the latter end, and tho tube then suspended. On pouring but °" beating it immediately begins to ose water, ard 

the mercury into the funnel, it will bo pressed through a J em, ! era , ,u, *l of „ 41 ,5 C lU , f °rmula still showed a m- 

the pores of the filtering medium with a pressure con- }" n ^ . watcr "&9, ,,II t° ) • complct* i dehydration only tak ; 

%SZ2Z^E2S? that ° f thcatm ° 8 P herC - Thf tem^a ti&^&^j^toSS'SL 

stance to be dried by means of a water bath, and assumes 

Syrup of Hypophoephite of Iron (ferrous) that tho Products are respectively Ag.O. HgO. and Bi.O.; 

. ,. . , . ^, „. but it is evident from Carnelly and Walker's results that 
Mr. H. C. Evkrsoit, in a paper published in the Pharm. the Pharmncopa-ia formula? are open to doubt, and re- 
Journ. (Dec. 24th). states that the usual methods for quire corroboration. There should be no doubt about t be 
preparing syrup of hypophoaphito of iron (ferrous) result matter were the Pharmacopoeia compounds air-dried, but 
in the production of feme hy pophosphite. The formula a * thev are dried at a temperture something under 100' C 
given by the formulary of the British pharmaceutical immediately after their precipitation it is just possible 
conference, however, does produce tho ferrous salt, but that they are hydroxides or hydrati >•», to use a more corn- 
suffers from other drawbacks. He proposes a new method mon expression. For this reason, it is desirable that the 
by which this syrup may be produced without difficulty. subject should he investigated in anticipation of the next 
We reproduce the process here transealculating the odition of the Pharmacopoeia, and the composition of 
British weights and measures into those of the Lnited ferri peroxidum hydratum may bo included. The Phar- 
States as closely as practicable. The author started from macopooiA gives the formula of this as Fe,0.,H.O. Muck 
tho fact that metallic iron dissolved m hypophosphor- found that the hydrate precipitated in the cold and dried 
oils acid gives ia solution of ferrous salt, j He,\therefore, at 100* C. has tho formula Te,0,fH,Oi,. The air-dried 
dissol ved a calculated quantity of iron wire in a sufficient hydrate made by the above-named chemists contained 
quantity of bypophosphorous acid of spec. grav. 1 136, five molecules of water, became Fe,0.(H,0),, at 55' C. 
boiling them in a flask the neck of which was closed by and at about 120' C. the composition corresponded with 
the mizzle of a small funnel to prevent evaporation and the Pharmacopoeia formula. It may be mentioned that 
exposure. After the iron was dissolved, the solution was the precipitate obtained by decompc sine antimcny t»r- 
filtered, while hot, upon the sugar, and tho latter stirred trate with an alkali was true Sb,0, and this compound 
until it was dissolved. The result was a bright syrup remained stable on heating up to 360° C, when it Wan 
containing 1 grain of ferroua hypophosphite in each to absorb oxygen.-C/iem. and Drugg. 
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Coca Cultivation in Ceylon. 

A ooRRBSPOSnENT in the Tropical Agrictdti 



ist, who 

has been growing coca for some years chiefly for the 
wed. and is now extending the cultivation in view of 
leaf harvest, which promises to be most remunerative, 
writes as follows concerning the cultivation of the plant: 
Germination commences on the tree, as may be ascer- 
tained by dissection of the fruit. Seeds should, therefoie, 
be sown while quite fresh on the surface of good loam, 
and shaded from the sun. After thiB no special culti- 
vation is required. The plants can be put out like tea, 
throe to four feet apart, in good land and sheltered, which 
thev prefer to poor Boil and exposed ridges. Markhnm 
states that the average yield of loaf in Peru was bOO 
pounds per acre, and that the profit from a coca farm was 
45 percent. This seems too good to be true; but even 
at 9d. per pound (present price of leaf in London aver- 
aging is. 3d. i the profit should be considerable. Machin- 
ery is not required, and the trees may be allowed to run 
at'their own sweet will, leave* being takon off as fast as 
they arrive at maturity. Fruit bearing commences at. 
eighteen months, and, when seed is no longer required, 
can, of course, be checked, and the energies of the plant 
directed to producing leaf. 

The Turkey Sponge Fisheries. 

Sponoe fishing extends all along the coast of Bntroon, 
Tripoli, Latakia. and the island of Kuad. north, of Tripoli. 
It is njt confined only to native fishermen, for many 
Greeks come over from Kalimno, Stanehio, Rhodes, and 
S.imos. in their little crafts, to share this traffic with the 
Svrians. The catch commences in June and extends to 
October, this season being the most suitable owing to the 
dimness of the sea. The' diver generally remains at the 
bottom of the sea from sixty to eighty seconds, unlike 
the Australian pearl shell fishers, who often remain 
mi ler water for hoars at a time. This is due to the fact, 
that the native Syrian diver has simply an < pen net 
around his unprotected body and uses no instrument of 
any kin I in collecting his sponge-*; he cannot be induced, 
like the Turks, to adopt the diving dress or " Skafander.*' 
The depth to which Syrian divers descend is from 25 to 
175 feet: below these depths no good sponges are said to 
be found Three kinds of sponges are known here— prime, 
seconds, anil the red ones, taken near Batroon. The 
1 itler are by far the best. They have to be cleaned and 
freed from sand and then pressed. The best qualities 
are expirted from B'irut to Paris direct, the others go 
almost exclusively to Trieste, while the Greeks send their 
share of the catch to different markets in Knrope. The 
average annual catch is estimated at about $150,000 in 
value. The local authorities exact a tax of 10 per cent 
from those engaged in the business.— I'. S. Consul Bis- 
sinoer in Consular Reports. 

Vanilla Culturo in Moxico. 

The Republican, of St. Louis, some time ago, contained 
the following note on vanilla cultivation in Mexico, com- 
municated by C. B. Pedretto, of Mexico: 

" Vanilla flourishes in two places in Mexico. Papantea, 
in the State of Vera Cruz, and Misantia, but the first 
place is the most im|K>rtant. This town, of about 10,000 
inhabitants, is in the land of the Toconaco Indians, who 
are as indolent and improvident as any people on earth. 
Vanilla is found wild in the forests around Papantea 
clinging to the trees and bushes for support. When the 
beans ripeu in November or December the natives go out 
into the forests to gather them. All kinds are put into 
old sacks together and brought into Papantea to market. 
Here there are a number of buyers. Spaniards or Amer- 
icans, and the competition reminds one of what is to be 
seen in a street where second-hand stores prevail. The 
old women are generally in the lead, half-naked, and 
with haggard faces begrimed with dirt. Then come 
the children, equally pitiable in appearance, and finally 
the old men bring up the roar, their long, stiff hair, mat- 
ted and dirty sometimes, standing out twelve inches, 
while their beards, filthy and long, lend a finish to the 

Cicture that is most revolting. The beans are purchased 
y middlemen at the rate of 42s. or 50s. per 1000, taken 
as they are put up by the natives. One thousand good- 
siz'si green vanilla beans will weigh (50 lbs.; the same 
when cured about 10 lbs. The first fine morning, planks 
are arranged and covered with quilts on which the beans 
are laid after being divested of tneir stems. The sweating 
process, as it is called, then tnkes place, and has to bo 
repeated seven times before all the water has evaporated. 
Then the beans are heated slightly and placed on shelves 



to dry and air. After this thev are assorted in lots of 
fifty beans, graded according to length. In fine weather 
the curing process takes three weeks, but such weather 



rarely prevails, and the curing sometimes takes from 
four to five months. I^ast year the beans sold for 50s. per 
100, which was about a pound, but owing to a heavy crop 
this year and the growing competition in the business, 
the best beans only bring 50s. a pound or 100. and the in- 



ferior from 30s. to 42s. The principal markets for vanilla 
beans are New York, St. Louis, and Chicago. They are 
bought chiefly by wholesale druggists and fine confec- 
tioners, and are becoming an important nrticle of Mexican 
commerce. Last year, from the vicinity of Papantea 
alone, 60,000,000 beans were exported. 

Doxtrin as an Adulterant of Extracts. 

A. Pannetier directs attention (L' Union Pharm., Feb., 
p. 50) to the frequent adulteration, in France, of phar- 
maceutical extracts with dextrin. This seems to be added 
with a double motive. While increasing the bulk, it also 
allows the evaporation to be stopped at an earlier stage 
of the evaporation. It is detected by adding subacetate 
of lead to the aqueous solution of the extract to precipi- 
tate tannin, gum and coloring matters; filtering and re- 
moving the lead by hydrogen sulphide; after again filter- 
ing, the liquid is evaporated to about one-fifth of its bulk 
and its own volume of 9W alcohol is added, when the 
presence of dextrin is detected by a precipitate being 
formed. The extracts containing dextrin present a fine 
appearance rather than otherwise.— Phann. Journ. 

Adulteration of Anise with Conium Seed. 

Some time ago. attention was called in the pharmaceu- 
tical press (by Mr. C. L. Lachman. of Bethlehem, Pa., in 
this Journal, 18X7. p. HI) to a prevailing dangerous adul- 
teration of the anise of commerce with conium or hem- 
lock seed. A Turkish journal, in mentioning this adul- 
teration, places on record a case which occurred some 
time ago at Tchataldja. a village in the neighborhood of 
Constantinople. A policeman there noticed a party of 
gypsies actively engaged in gathering hemlock seeds in 
the fields. Knowing this seed to be a poison, he stopped 
the collectors, and asked the purpose for which they 
gathered it, ami it transpired that the gypsies collected 
the hemlock for druggists who paid them at the rate of 
Id. per pound, and used the seeds as an adulterant for 
anise. The local authorities thereupon visited the drug 
dealers in the neighborhood, and seized large quantities 
of adulterated anise.— Cam. a«<i Drugg. 

Sophistication of Strophanthus Seeds. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy 
(reported in the Chrm. and Drugg.), M. Planchon spoke of 
strophanthus seed?, showing fineenlurged drawings of the 
vai ions sorts, communicated by M. Dauvel. The variety 
of seeds in commerce is very great and frauds appear 
to follow apace. M. Blondel has called attention to a 
deceit often practised, it was said by English houses. 
The seeds were exhausted with strong alcohol. The fraud 
is detected through the dull appearance of the drug, 
and the absence of bitterness. Irately, however, the 
same gentleman received strophanthus kombe seeds, from 
England also. They looked very bright and fine, but 
tho absence of bitterness led to a closer examination, 
which proved the seeds to have been exhausted with 
urak alcohol and mixed with some good seeds. The 
defrauders— very smart people, evidently— had profited 
by the caution published by M. Blonde), and changed 
their menstruum, so as to exhaust the drug without in- 
juring its appearance. In the same discussion M. Petit 
said he had received specimens of Scnegambia seeds 
priced at 250f. a kilo, while another called Nyanza 
strophanthus was offered at 43f. 

Detection of Strychnine for Toxicological Purposes. 

In toxicological research, strychnine is generally de- 
tected by the process devised by Gird wood and Rogers, 
which has various objectionable features about it. Mr. R. 
A. Cripps, by a modification of St as' process, has suc- 
ceeded in separating tho alkaloid much more quickly. 
He digests the solid substance in six times its weight of 
methylated spirit, containing a little tartaric acid. This 
is done for several hours at a temperature a little below 
the boiling point of the spirit. The liquid is then filtered, 
evaporated, and the residue dissolved in 1 oz. of water, 
an I 20 minims of spirit added. The solution containing 
suspended m ittcr is then repeatedly shaken with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of chloroform and ether, until all col- 
oring matter is washed out. The chloroform washings 
are rejected, the aqueous fluid is rendered alkaline wiui 
ammonia, and again shaken with chloroform-ether to 
dissolve out the alkaloid, which again is re-extracted 
with acidulated water, the solution rendered alkaline 
with ammonia, and the strychnine finally dissolved out 
with chloroform-ether. The method can also be used 
quantitatively with very satisfactory results, if the ethe- 
real and other liquids be washed by a second or ovon a 
third treatment with the solvent employed. To test its 
accuracy, 0.9 grain of strychnine was introduced into a 
dead cat, and thestomach, etc., treated as described; 0.85 
grain of pale yellowish, well-defined crystals was obtain- 
ed. -Chem. and Drugg. 
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Cotton-Seed Oil in Olive Oil. 

To detect the adulteration, M. Ernest Millinu recom- 
mends to dissolve iu three times their volume of 90* 
alcohol the fatty acids separated from the oil in the 
usual manner. The liquor being placed on a water-bath, 
one-tenth of its volume is added of ,1-por-cent solution 
of nitrate of silver. After a few minutes' ebullition, 
should any cotton-seed oil be present, the nitrate will 
be reduced, and the fatty acids, blackened and paste- 
like, come up like a scum to the surface. No such re- 
action is observed with the fatty acids of pure olive 
oil. With this method 1 per cent of cotton-seed oil can 
be detected, and dangers of error are avoided, as the 
preparation of the fatty acids and their solution in al- 
cohol insures a removal of natural organic and mineral 
impurities. Such is the substance of a memoir presented 
on February 20th to the Academy of Sciences by M. 
Debray, in the name of M. Ernest Milliau. — CA«m. and 
Druga. 

Detection of Spermaceti in Oil of Hose. 

Si'kkmaceti is known to have been used to some extent 
as a secondary adulterant of oil of rose, after this had 
previously been adulterated by the admixture of oil of 
rose-geranium or other oils containing only a small pro- 
portion of stearoptens. Genuine oil of rose congeals at 
about 50* C. to a semi-transparent mass, apparently con- 
sisting of spicula? or scales. To produce this appearance 
in spurious oil, spermaceti has been used. 

G. Heppe recommends the following test to discover 
this adulteration. Agitate a portion of the suspected oil 
with 11 to 2 volumes of liquid glacial acetic acid. After a 
few minutes, tho mixture will solidify to a crystalline 
mass. Transfer the mas* to a small filter and wash it 
with water, until it has lost nearly all odor of oil of rof e. 
Then wash it with a little solution of «oda. and lastly 
again with soda. Tho undissolved residue consists [usu- 
ally] almost entirely of spermaceti. It may be identified 
by transferring it to a dry test-tube and heating it until 
it turns brown, when a characteristic odor of fatty acids 
will be evolved. — Zeititch.f. anal. Chcm. 

Rapid Assay of Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

Coxtamine recommends the following method for 
rapidly assaying peroxide of hydrogen. 

Measure off several cubic centimeters of the peroxide, 
render it neutral by the addition of ammonia, introduce 
it into a measuring cylinder, divided into ^ cubic centi- 
meters and closed at one end, read off the volume, and 
then introduce a few crystals of permanganate of potas- 
sium wrapped in tissue paper. Close the orifice of the 
tube and shake briskly. Tno reaction will take place at 
once; every molecule of the peroxide corresponds to 
1 molecule of oxygen. When the liquid has assumed the 
red tint of the permanganate, the reaction is terminated. 
The measuring tube is then opened under water, and the 
level again read off. The difference between the first and 
second reading gives the quantity of tho oxygen, con- 
tained in the peroxide, in cubic centimeters. 

Every Co. of the usual commercial peroxide of hydro- 
gen, when decomposed by permanganate, yields on an 
average 10 to 12 C.c. of oxygen.— Dinah Pol. Journ. 

Assay of Commercial Carbolic Compounds. 

The following is an abstract of a paper by J. Muter and 
L. de Koningh in The Analyst (12,191 ; after Journ. Chem. 
Sor.): 

1. Carbolic Poivders. — Where the phenols exist in the 
uncombinod state, they are extracted by methylated 
spirit from 75 grammes of the powder. Where the powder 
contains a lime base, a preliminary thorough trituration 
with a small excess of dilute sulphuric acid is necessary. 
The alcoholic extract is mixed with 200 C.c. of a 5-per- 
cent solution of sodium hydroxide, and the mixture is 
then evaparated to half its bulk. At this point any tar 
oils and naphthalene will separate, and are to be filtered 
off. The filtrate is further concentrated to 50 C.c. and 
transferred to a graduated tube. This, which is known 
as Muter's carbolimeter, is wide in the lower portion. 
At 65 C.c. it is narrowed to a neck, which is graduated up 
to 110 C.c. in 0.25 Cc. divisions. It is stoppered, and is 
furnished with a long, thin, stirring rod, the volume of 
which must be allowed for. The solution is made up to 
65 C.c, 25 C.c. of strong hydrochloric acid are slowly 
added with stirring, and then enough dry common salt 
to render the phenols insoluble. Tho tube is plunged into 
water of 15.5 and the volume of the phenols read off. 

2. Liquid Cnritolir Acid.—\t this contains excess of 
water, it will not give a clear solution with three volumes 
of benxene (benzol). The amount of water is ascertained 
by shaking 20 C.c. of the snmplo with 80 C.c. of a satu- 
rated solution of sodium chloride, and observing the di- 
minution in volume. Tar oils are estimated by shaking 
20 C.c. with 80 C.c. of soda solution (5 per cent), and a 
small quantity of benzene (10 C.c. for dark specimens, less 
for pale ones). The increase in the volume of the ben- 
sene gives the amount of tar oils. Tho remainder is 
taken as phenol and cresols. 
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New and Delicate Teat for Morphine. 

When a solution of ferric chloride is added to a solu- 
tion of a salt of morphine, a bluish-green coloration is 
produced. At the same time, in consequence of the re- 
ducing power of morphine, a part of the ferric chloride 
is reduced to the ferrous condition, as shown in the follow- 
ing equation : 

2Fe,Cl. + 2H.O = 4FeCl| -) 4HC1 + O,. 

There is, however, a point of dilution (apparently 
about 1 in 2,000) at which the coloration is imperceptible, 
though the reaction represented in the above equation 
appears to toko placo even in tho most dilute solu- 

On this reaction is based a delicate test for morphine 
and its salts in solution; for if such a solution be treated 
with forric chloride and then with ferridevnnide of po- 
tassium, the latter will interact with the reduced ferrous 
chloride with the formation of Turnbull's blue, which 
appears either as a deep blue precipitate or a greenish- 
bluo coloration, according to the strength of the solution 
of the alkaloid. 

In a solution of one part of a salt of morphine in 20,0no 
parts of water, the coloration is intensely green, and in a 
solution of one part in 50.000, the shade is «till deep, 
though lighter. A solution of 1 in loo.ooo gives the same 
result on standing a few moments, the coloration, even 
in this dilute solution, being unmistakable. 

Other reducing substances would, of course, give the 
samo results, but in the absence of such substances, the 
above is a delicate confirmatory test for the presence of 
morphine. Several other alkaloids submitted to tho above 
test did not give the coloration. 

This reaction might be made the basis of a colori metric 
process for tho approximate estimation of morphine in 
verv dilute solutions.— J. Lister Armitaok in Pharm. 
Jotlrti. (March 10th). 

Separation of Paraffin from Liquid Hydrocarbon. 

R. Zaloziecki has found that solid hydrocarbons (that 
is paraffins) may be separated from hquid ones by taking 
advantage of tho greatdiffcronoo of their respective w.lu 
bilities in amylic and ordinary alcohol. According to 
his investigations, 1 part of jxiraffin requires for solution 

at parts of 

16 -18° C. 450,000 ethvlic alcohol (75*) 

16--18* C. 370 amylic alcohol 

~' --!"('. 1,060 do. 

One part of paraffin is also soluble at 16 c -18° C in 12,000 
partB of a mixture of equal volumes of ethylic alcohol rof 
75*) and amylic alcohol, and 42,500 parte of the same 
mixture at 2 -V C. 

It follows from these data that ethylic or common al 
cohol of 75j dissolves practically no paraffin at all; also, 
that the solvent power of amylic alcohol for paraffin is 
very much diminished by adding ethylic alcohol; ami 
lastly, that a lowering of temperature reduces the solvent 
power very materially. 

As the proposed method promises to be of considerable 
practical usefulness in the examinations of various kind& 
of petrolatum or other petroleum products used in pbsr- 
macv or the arts, the method of executing the proms 
will he briefly described here. It may he stated that the 
author has succeeded, by means of his process, in sepa- 
rating and estimating the amount of natural paraffin 
existing in crude petroleum— a matter of considerable 
practical as -veil as scientific interest. 

For the purpose of assay, a sample of the substance 
weighing between 10 and 20 grammes, or measuring tbe 
samo number of centimeters, is placed into a beaker, 
mixed with five times its weight of amylic alcohol, and 
afterwards the same amount of ordinary alcohol (of *5<j 
is added. The mixture is allowed to stand, well-covered, 
during several hours (the longer, the better) in a cold 
place, if possible below 4" C. (40' F.), then passed th rough 
a dry ana cold filter, and the residue on the filter washed 
with a cold mixture of 2 parts of amylic and 1 part of or- 
dinary alcohol of 70*. The exact determination of the 
weight of the precipitated paraffin is best accomplished 
by extracting the residue with ether or benzin in a con- 
tinuous extraction apparatus. For thiB purpose, tbe 
filter, with contents, is lifted out of the funnel, rolled 
somewhat together lengthwise so as to fill out the whole 
bore of tbe tube connected with the flask holding the 
volatile menstruum, and a condenser having been fitted to 
the tube, heat is applied to the flask which causes the va- 
pors of the volatile menstruum to pass up, and afterwards 
to return condensed. At the same time, the filter and 
contents are kep> hot by the ascending vapors. The con- 
tents of the flask are then deprived of the volatile men- 
struum by'heating in a drying closet, and the residue 
weighed. To dry the residue completely, a temperature 
of 125' C. (257* F. ) maintained for two hours is sufficient. 

When examining crude oils, or other crude petroleum 
products by thiB method, the author recommends to use 
a larger quantity of the alcohol mixture— about ten times 
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that of the sample to bp analyzed- and to lot the mixture 
stand at L ast twelve Imam in a cold place. Thin will ilo 
awav with difficulties encountered in filtering. The final 
residue on the filter should he washed with the mixture 
before indicated, until the latter ceases to run off colored. 

This method may also he used to determine the quan- 
tity of parntlin mixed with fatty acids, neutral fats, ren- 
ins, resin oils. etc. All these bodies are completely solu- 
ble under the above-mentioned conditions, in the alcohol 
mixture. But the admixture of paraffin to icox cannot 
be detected hy it. as beeswax is likewise precipitated by 
the mixed alcohol. -After Dinyl. Folyt. Journ., 297, 276. 

Preparation of Hydriodic (and, incidentally, Phos- 
phoric t Acid. 

Prof. Lothar Meykr has recently published a paper (in 
Berichte d. D. Cliem. (}>■*., 1MS0, 3,:(Al) on tho preparation 
of gaseous hydriodic acid, which contains valuable hints 
for those who desire to prepare this acid for medicinal or 
technical purjH>ses. 

Prof. Meyer points out that the drawbacks inherent in 
all hitherto used methods of preparing 1>ure hydriodic 
acid mav be avoided hv a very slight improvement, con- 
sisting only in the precaution to have at all timet, an ex- 
cess of iodine present. The usual methods direct to add 
iodine to an excess of phosphorus. This is the cause of 
the generation of phosphoretted hydrogen and phos- 
phonium iodide. iPhosphoiiium is the hypothetical group 
PH.. corresponding to ammonium NIL. Phosphoretted 
hydrogen, or phosphine. PHi. is capable of combining 
With haloid acids: PIL + Hrl = PH.C1 which isphosphon- 
ium chloride. PH. I phosphoniuin iodide, etc. | The excess 
of iodine is so decidedly necessary that it is even faulty 
to remove any free iodine which may have been carried 
over by the gas with moistened phosphorus, as this may 
be tho cause of accidents. 

The reaction which takes place between phophorus and 
iodine: 

P + 51 + 4U,0 = H.PO. + SHI 
phos- iodine water phosphoric hvdrio- 

phorua ucid die acid 

requires for every 100 parts of iodine nearly 5 parts of 
phosphorus and 12 parts of water, provided a very con- 
centrated hydriodic acid is required. These proportions 
should be maintained, except that about 20 parts of water 
are preferably taken. The process is conducted in the 
following manner: 

The KM) parts of iodine are placed into a tubulated 
retort the neck of which is turned upward, and about 
10 parts of water are poured in. The other 10 parts of 
water are mixed to a thin magma with 5 parts of red 
phosphorus, and this is transferred to a funnel the neck 
of which is stoppered, not by a faucet, but by a long 
glass rod ground into the lower end of the funnel. This 
glass rod, and particularly its lower ground end, should 
not be too thick, as the magma of phosphorus would 
otherwise not easily pass by it. The funnel having been 
fitted in the tubulure of the retort, and the receiver, 
containing a suitable quantity of water, having l>een con- 
nected with the retort, the glass rod is very carefully 
drawn up so that one drop (no more) of the phosphorus 
magma may fall upon the iodine. This stage is the only 
one where caution is necessary. Should the operator, 
induced by the apparent failure of any reaction or its 
feeble progress, allow more phosphorus to reach the 
iodine in the beginning, the action would become uncon- 
trollable and an explosion will generally result. 

f.Vofe by Ed. Am. Drnyy.— We find, on trying this 
method on a small scale, that it is not always easy to re- 
strict the quantitv of phosphorus paste, in the beginning, 
tojurt one. drop, if the funnel is charged with the whole 
of the magma, as above directed. The safest plan is to 
put into the funnel at first only so much of the magma that 
a raising of the glass rod cannot allow more than one drop 
to fall in. Afterwards the funnel may gradually be filled 
with the remainder. | 

If the phosphorus is added at first quite slowly, and 
the reaction is allowed to moderate before adding more, 
the time will soon arrive when larger quantities of the 
phosphorus may Ih> added at once, so that the whole 
operation may be completed within about fifteen minutes 
(when 100 Gm. of iodine are taken in operation). The 
whole reaction then takes place quietly and requires no 
beat until near the end. Any free iodine mechanically 
carried over by the hydriodic acid is almost wholly con- 
densed in the neck of the retort. In order to prevent its 
passing over as far as possible, it is advisable to connect 
the retort with the condenser by means of a long, mod- 
erately wide glass tube, directed upwards, and to pass 
the current of gas first through a U-tube containing a 
little water. The best form of receiver is a pair of 
Woulffs bottles, connected by a siphon. In the first of 
these, the delivery tul*> ends immediately below the cork, 
the gas being absorbed bv the water contained in the bit- 
tie with avidity. If desind or thought advisable, several 
of such bottles mav be connected by tubes ending Ikmow 
the corks. When the reaction has almost ceased, a gen- 
tle hoat is applied to the retort, whereby also Borne 
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aqueous vapor is driven over which causes the iodine 
adhering to the walls to return to the retort. Should the 
iodine tint ;of the contents of the retort not disappear 
even after heating for sometime, a very small quantity 
of iodine together with a few drops of water may be in- 
troduced. Put care must, be taken not to apply heat in 
preM'iiee of an circs* of phosphorus, as this would cause 
the evolution of phosphoniuin iodide. 

If the o|K>ratioii is to be repeated a short time after- 
wards, the residue may be left in the retort, and new 
quantities of iodine and phosphorus added. But if it is 
desired to utilize the ingredients of one operation to the 
utm ist, the nock of the retort is directed downwards 
latter all the hydriodic acid has come over), a receiver, 
with well-cooled condenser, attached and heat applied, 
which causes the aqueous hydriodic acid remaining in 
the retort to distil over. It anv free phosphorus should 
still have been present, a little Iodine is added, or better, 
the liquid is diluted and filtered off from the phosphorus 
before being distilled. Finally there remains in the re- 
tort colorless, syrupy phosphoric acid. 

Prof. Meyer obtained, from 1H0 Gm. iodine, 5 Gm. 
phosphorus, and 35 Gm. water, altogether 95 Gm. of hy- 
driodic acid i instead of the theoretic;!! quantity tOO.hGm.). 
Of this amount, 57.5 Gm. came over directly as gas, and 
the balance (37.5) was distilled over in aqueous solution. 
When only 20 Gm. of water were used, he obtained 74. 4 
Gm. as gas, and 23.7 Gm. by distillation, together 98.1 
Gm. The amount of water to be introduced in the re- 
ceiver should be such that the resulting product will have 
the desired strength. 

New Method for rapidly Evaporating Non-inflam 
mable Solutions. 

J. W. 0 INNINC. describes a new method, employed in 
the Government laboratories of the Netherlands, for 
rapidly evaporating sugar solutions by means of heat 
applied over the nurfme of the liquid, instead of from the 
bottom, so as to avoid the spattering which is liable to 
take place when heat is applied in the usual manner. 
This method of heating is. of course, applicable to all 
other non-inflammable solutions, when the object is to 
evaporate them as rapidly as possible, with a view to 
ignite the residue. 

The apparatus is very simple, and is readily understood 
without a drawing. It consists simply of an iron plate 
standing on four legs, having four openings, one near 
each corner, through which the tubes of four Bunsen 
burners are adjusted at such a height that the tops of the 
burners will be a little higher than the edge of the cap- 
sules (which should be platinum or other nou-oxidizable 
metal) which will be placed on the iron plate. A second 
iron plate is then adjusted over the burners. When the 
four flames are lit, the upper iron plate causes the flames 
to Bpread out along the plate, and both the direct flame as 
well as the radiation from the upper heated plate will 
cause a rapid evaporation of the liquid in the capBules.— 
After Zeitsch.f. anal. Chem., 188?, 72ti. 

Standardizing volumetric Solution of Iodine. 

Wn.nEi.M Kalmanx has proposed a new method for 
standardizing or determining the exact titre of iodine 
solutions intended for volumetric use. 

His method is bused on the fact that, when iodine is 
brought in contact with a sulphite, the following reaction 
takes place: 

Na.SO, + 21 + H.O = Na.SO, + 2III 
sodium iodine water sodium hydriodic 

sulphite sulphate acid 

that is. the whole of the iodine is converted into hydriodic 
acid. If the latter he now titrated with a soda solution 
of known strength (best very dilute), in presence of 
methyl-orange as indicator, the quantity of soda con- 
sumed until the liquid assumes a yellow tint corresponds 
to the amount of iodine. The sulphite of sodium used 
may contain sulphate as an impurity, but must not con 
tain either hyposulphite or carbonate, because the free 
hydriodic acid would act upon either of these salts and 
falsify the results. 

In practice, the operation is carried out as follows: A 
measured quantitv of the iodinesolution is put in a benker, 
and then gradually mixed with just enough of a solution 
of sulphite of sisJinm (of any desirable strength) to cause 
the liquid to lose its color. All the iodine is now present 
as hydriodic acid. A few drops of solution of methyl- 
orange are now added i which impartsa rose-red tint to an 
arid liquid), and afterwards a normal solution of soda 
(or one even more dilute than this) is gradually allowed 
to flow in from a burette, until the rose-red tint of the 
liquid passes into yellow. 

This method may also be used, vice versa, to determine 
the quantity of a sulphite, or of a mixture of sulphite 
and nynosulphitc, provided no uncombined bases or 
carbonates are present. Supposing we had a mixture of 
sulphite and hyposulphite of sodium, Ou adding to an 
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aqueous solution of tho mixture standard iodine solution 
an long as this is decolorized, the iodine consumed would 
represent both that which has reacted with the sulphite 
and produced hydriodic acid, and that which has reacted 
with the hyposulphite to form iodide of sodium. On 
now determining the quantity of hydriodic acid produced, 
as outlined above, we obtain the amount of sulphite pres- 
ent in the mixture. And the quantity of iodine con- 
sumed in excess of that represented by the hydriodic 
acid, is concerned in tho reaction with the hyposulphite.— 
After Zeitsch. f. anal. Chem., 1887, 727. 



Besoroin in Sea-sickness. 

Reborcin is another addition to the long list of remedies 
for sea-sickness. Dr. Andeer states Jau. 7t h. p. 

39) that a 6ingle dose of from ten to twenty grains given 
early before vomiting removes the giddiness and nausea, 
and enables the patient tosleep comfortably. In persist- 
ent cases, large doses two or three times a day are said 
to produce excellent results. A ten per cent solution of 
rosorcin has also been found useful in eases of laryngeal 
tuberculosis by Dr. Froustcin, who says that, although 
resorcin is not so powerful an anaesthetic as cocaine, it 
acts more satisfactorily in allaying the pain and distress 
caused by laryngeal ulceration of tubercular origin.— 
Ph. Joum. 

A Suggestion for Bougie Moulds. 

Moulds for making urethral bougies are not yet con- 
sidered as necessary implements in all well-regulated 
pharmacies," yet some times a prescription is presented 
requiring some of these articles to be made, nnd we have 
to resort to tinfoil. Generally an elastic gum bougie is 
taken as a model on which to wrap the tinfoil; but the 
bougie being of the same thickness nearly all its length, 
there is considerable difficulty in drawing off the mould 
from the model. Often when we have succeeded in doing 
this we find that the bougie has acted asa piston nnd drawn 
thesidesof tho mould together, rendering it useless. This 
trouble may be obviated by using a piece of glass tubing 
same size as a No. 8 bougie. First draw out the end to a 
point and cut itoff about an eighth of an inch from where 
tho narrowing begins, then fuse again until the end is 
rounded off as the bougie is to be. taking care not to al- 
low the aperture to close. This tube now forms the model 
upon which to shape the tinfoil moulds. The tinfoil slips 
more easily from the glass than from the elastic gum, 
and the little hole at the npox allows air to enter as the 
tube is withdrawn.— S. J. Elliot, in Chem. and Drug. 

An ti pyrin as an Anodyne. 

Thk list of affections or morbid conditions in which 
antipyrin has been found beneficial is constantly increas- 
ing. Not long ago. Prof. Rycrsnn reported that it pro- 
duced very marked and prompt relief, taken internally 
as an anodyne, in acute and painful affections of the eye. 
This is confirmed by Dr. Wetherby (Med. Record), who 
had a patient afflicted with intense conjunctivitis of the 
right eye. extreme photophobia and lnehrymation, and 
most intense periodical pain extending from the eve to 
tho head and neck. He happened to have rend Prof. 
Rverson's article, and ordered for the patient six powders 
of antipyrin, of 15 grains each, with the instruction to 
take one immediately on reaching home, and to lie down. 
It turned out that only one powder was required to pro- 
duce relief, the patient sleeping quietly during the whole 
night. Of course, a local treatment was employed for 
the inflammation in the eye, but whenever this was suln 
sequently followed by a dose of antipyrin the patient 
remained free from discomfort and pain. Dr. Wetherby 
thinks that the antipyrin not only actod as an anodyne, 
but that it also had a controlling action on the inflamma- 
tion, since the eye improved more rapidly than any other 
he had ever treated, which was similarly affected. 

The Use of Salol in Rheumatism. 

DR. Derctm, in the Journal of AVrwna and Mental 
Diimtue, speaking of the use of salol when wiutergrccn 
oil is not well ls>rne, says: In my own experience, salol 
has special virtues of special application. It is an almost 
tasteless, fatty, insoluble powder, which is aB bland and 
unirritating to the mucous membrane of the str niach as 
so much powdered paraffin would be. It is apparently 
not acted upon by the gastric juice, but depends for its 
digestion upon the pancreas. At least it is decomposed 
in the small intestine into salicylic and carbolic acids. 
This change likewise takes place when salol is mixed 
with pancreatic secretion or with pancreatic tissue out- 
side of the body. 

As far. then, as the stomach is concerned, it is innocu- 
ous and inert, and it frequently proves a grateful relief 
to that viscus, especially when the oil of gaultheria or 
the salicylate of sodium has been given for some time. 
Judging from my own experience, it is slower in pro- 
ducing itB physiological action than the other salicylates. 
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The effect is not as pronounced and much less prompt 
That it is. however, efficient in the mime class of caso* 
as the oil of gaultheria there can bo no doubt. I generally 
prescribe fifteen or twenty grains to be taken every tbree 
or four nouns. The elfect is gradually produced, and is 
manifested in large doses by more or less " cinchonigm." 
Curiously enough, I have noticed that the ringing in the 
ears is less, but the deafness more marked, than from the 
gaultheria. Occasionally patients will mention the dark- 
ening of the urine due to the presence of carbolic acid. 

Now and then patients object to the drug on account of 
its greasy feel and greasy tu-ste, nnd sometimes of their 
own accord nsk to be placed back on the gaultheria. 
Occasionally, of course, it is well to alternate the gaul- 
theria, instead of with salol, with the sodium salicylate. 

The Therapeutic Use of Quillaja Bark. 

Prof. It. Kobekt, of the University of Dorpat, has pub- 
lished the first number of a collection of investigations 
m vie at the pharmacological institute of the University 
one of which has as subject the active constituents of 
Quillaja, or soaiKbark. and the author of which is Drr.it- 
nj Pa -horukow, of Irkutsk, Siberia. We shall quote 
only a few of the more prominent results. 

Prof. Kobert had already ascertained, sumo years ago. 
that the commercial saponin did not represent the full 
therapeutic power of soap-bark, or of whatever other 
source was* used for its preparation. It had been custom- 
ary t j design lie as saponin the precipitate which whs 
produced bv adding alcohol to a cold aqueous infusion of 
the drug, Kobert, however, found that the filtrate, » hu b 
hail previously been rejected, contained a very active 
substance, and finally he succeeded in finding a method 
by which the two most energetic substances contained in 
soap bark, na.nely, quillujic acid and sapotoxin could be 
separated from each other. 

Kobert's sapotoxin forms the principal subject of the 
author's pa|K>r. This .substance is exceedingly powerful, 
but is contained in the bark only in a very small percent 
age. 

Sapotoxin is remarkable through its solvent action upon 
the rod corpuscles ot the blood. But the same property 
also belongs to quillnjic acid, and to the commercial sa 
|M>uin, though in a much lesser decree. Even in a dilu- 
tion of 1 in I D.OiNHlid t he first-ment ioned substance (sapo- 
toxin) completely dissolve the rod corpuscles. 

Fortunately, however, this takes place only when the 
sapotoxin. etc., is directly introduced into the circulation 
(by injection). Alone of these substances are absorbed 
either by the xtomarli or tntt-atine*. the only effect which 
is produced, even by relatively large doses' being a local 
irritation with occ asional vomiting. Even a mere hypo 
dermic solution Ls followed by only slight effects. as it is 
but very slowly absorbed, which is shown, among other 
things, by the great ha-al irritation thereby produced. 

Sapotoxin, when actually absorbed, or when inject**! 
(in concentrated solution) into any involuntary muscle, 
diminishes or entirely destroys its vitality. It is also a 
prison, both for the motory and the sensory nerves, not 
only in theirtermin.itions, but also in their main branche*. 

In spite of of the apparently energetic and toxic action 
of sapotoxin — which, however, does nut exert itself ex 
cept when this principle is directly injected into the 
venous system — the employment of quillaja bark is not 
only theoretically indicated, but also advisable on prac- 
tical grounds, especially in place of senega. Kobert had 
shown, already in lsss, that the valuable constituents ot 
senega varied very much in different specimens of the 
drug, while those of quillaja were constant and were, 
moreover, present in nearly 5 time* the quantity com- 
pared with those of senega. Besides, quillaja bark con- 
tains sugar, and is free from the exceedingly irritatinj,* 
and disagreeable substance which renders the adminis- 
tration of senega so objectionable. He also showed that 
the preparations of quillaja are better borne than those 
of senega; that the former is as valuable an expectorant 
as the latter; and that quillaja but rarely causes vomit- 
ing or diarrhwa. 

Upon the basis of Prof. Kobert's experiments. Dr 
Goldsehmidt investigated the therapeutic effects of quil 
laja. He found that the latter promoted expectorntu>n 
by inciting cough, and that it. at the same time, diluted 
the secretion, thereby facilitating its ejection. Other 
cxiMTiinenters have confirmed these results. 

From the experiences thus gained, the author— and. in 
fact. Prof. Koiiert and his whole school— advocate the 
employment of quillaja and it h preparations in place of 
senega as an exjiootornnt. The preparation which ha* 
usually been employed, and with uniform success, is the 
following (converted into U. S. terms): 

1} OjiillHjat gr. T5 

Tr. Opii m 40 

Syrupi fl. \ ' 

Aqua> .q. a. ad fl. $ 4 

With 7 fluidounces of water make an infusion from the 
Quillaja. in the usual manner. Strain, add the Tincture 
of Opium and Syrup, and lastly, enough water, previ- 
ously passed through the strainer, to make 8 fluidounce*. 

Dose: A tablespoonful every 2 hours. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The Pharmaceutical Record, having in mind certain 
proceedings in the New York City courts against 
pharmacists who used Croton water in place of distilled 
water, called for in prescriptions, says : 

"We should like to know how much the effect of med- 
icine is hindered when Croton water is used in prescrip- 
tions, and how much more efficacious the same remedy 
would be if dispensed with distilled water We can 
readily understand that there are some kinds of water 
that arc unfit for use, and that in some instances distilled 
water should invariably be used ; but how much more 
effective would a dose of rhubarb and magnesia be if 
mixed with distilled water in place of filtered Croton 
water." 

We hope that our contemporary may have its desire 
for information satisfied, although we cannot see that the 
information is likely to be of any practical value. 

In connection with the question of substituting Croton 
for distilled water when the latter is prescribed, it is of 
no earthly importance to the pharmacist who desires to 
cultivate a prescription business, whether one is prefera- 
ble to the other or not. The fact for him to keep in view 
is that he makeB a business of preparing prescriptions 
according to formulas furnished him, and is receiving re- 
muneration for doing so. I>et him, therefore, use all the 
skill he is possessed of in the first particular and then 
get as good pay for doing it as he can. There are suffi- 
cient occasions for the exercise of professional opinion in 
other directions more profitable than this and he need 
not concern himself with the question raised by the 
Pharmaceutical Record for a moment, when he gets a 
prescription calling for distilled water. Indeed about as 
unprofitable a thing as he can do is to give his patrons an 
impression that he exercises his own judgment in regard 
to the propriety of following tbe text of prescriptions or 
using something which he thinks more desirable than tho 
article prescribed. 

It is not many years since a very accomplished phar- 
macist in thiB city practically ran himself out of a good 
business by volunteering advice to his customers with 
regard to the propriety of using what their doctor pre- 
scribed, or taking, instead, something which he could give 
them for loss money than the prescription would cost 
them. It required only a few attempts of this kind to 



cause the doctors in his neighborhood to "boycott" his 
store and advise their patients to beware of him. 

There is little doubt that tbe majority of physicians 
might learn something of the pharmacists who prepare 
their prescriptions; and in tho case of choosing between 
distilled or filtered water, they might find, by a little at- 
tention to the matter, that the latter would answer quite 
as well for most purposes, but it is doubtful whether it 
would be politic for the pharmacist to volunteer the in- 
formation; for it may be accepted as a rule that the 
greater the ignorance of a doctor ib respecting such mat- 
ters, the more intolerant he is of criticism in regard to 
them. 

Our advice is to use distilled water when the prescrip- 
tion specifically calls for it, and be sure to use that which 
will bear the Pharmacopoeia] test, and then get pay for 
tho extra labor which is involved. That is i 



DR. Charles Harrington, of the Harvard Medical School, 
furnishes to the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal of March 1st n communication in which he narrates 
tbe circumstances attending the purchase of English 
wall-papers with the manufacturers' guarantee that they 
were non-arsenical. Tests made after their receipt by 
the Boston purchaser showed that arsenic was present 
and accordingly tho Boston house objected to receiving 
and paying for them. The English manufacturer, there- 
upon, reiterated his claim that the papers were non-arsen- 
ical, and in proof thereof sent a testimonial from Prof. 
John Attfield, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.I.C., F.C.S., who said: 

"Not one of these sample*) is an arsenical wall-paper; 
that is to say, not one of the pigments or color-giving sub- 
stances on the papers is arsenical, and the paper itself of 
these paper-hangings is not arsenical." 

"Pseudo-sanitarians sometimes report non-arsenical 
wall-papers as containing some ridiculously minute trace 
of arsenic. These alarmists might just as truly report 
some samples of common table salt as containing arsenic, 
for tho delicacy of certain of the tests for arsenic is so 
great that traces can be detected in many things. But 
such traces are absolutely without significance from any 
sanitary point of view, either in salt, wall-paper, or any- 
thing olsc. Arsenical wall-papers have well-defined ar- 
senical characters, were formerly common, and may now 
occasionally be met with. Neither of these samples is an 
arsenical wall-paper." 

Following the receipt of this, analyses of these papers 
were made by Henry B. Hill, Professor of Chemistry in 
Harvard College; Dr. Charles S. Sanger, Professor of 
Chemistry in the United States Naval Academy ; and by 
Dr. Harrington, who is the Assistant in Chemistry and 
Instructor in Hygiene in the Harvard Medical School, 
and thefollowing table shows the resultsof their examina- 
tions as compared with those made by Prof. Attfield. 



No. 








I Yard. 


Hill 


Sanger. 


Harrington. 


Attncld. 


1 


4.66 


4.08 


4.40 


.... 


2 


0.85 


0.78 


0.90 




3 


0.03 


0.73 


0.82 




4 


0.63 


0.71 


0.78 




5 


0.21 


0.23 


0.28 




6 


0.13 


0.04 


0.14 


• • . • 


7 


0.10 


0 08 


0.18 


.... 


8 


0.21 


0.22 


0.22 





According to the American analyses, all of the papers 
contained more than the permissible limit recommended 
to the National Health Society of England by its commit- 
tee. In view of the reputation which Prof. Attfield has 
in this country, this result is certainly very surprising, 
but it shows how desirable it is to take such guarantees 
with great reluctance and caution. It is well understood 
by pharmacists and chemists that there are always to be 
found a certain number of chemists holding prominent 
professional positions who can be depended upon to fur- 
nish certificates which favor the interests of those who 
employ them, but we are loth to believe that Prof. Attfield 
is to be classed among them. He certainly owes it to 
himself to offer some explanation of such a decided vari- 
ation between the results of his own analyses and those 
of the American analysts in the present instance. 
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Correction. 

In the article on "Gleditschia triaennthos" by Mr. 
Abraham L. Mete, on page 1 of our January number, 
the words "Nessler's reagent" are used in place of 
" Mayer's reagent," which latter was used by the author, 
and which he meant to write (see second column, mid- 
dle). Mayer's reagent, as will be known to most of our 
readers, is a solution containing 13. M6 Gm. of mercuric 
chloride, and 49.8 Gm. of iodide of potassium in one liter 
of water, and is a very sensitive test for alkaloids. 



Pharmaceutical Substitution.— A short time ago, a 
German association set itself tbo task of proving that the 
German pharmacists habitually substituted one ingredi- 
ent for another when not in stock. Bogus prescriptions 
were, therefore, prepared containing unknown and ab- 
Burd articles. One prescription read : 

Aootiit. Nap. 



Notwithstanding the fact that "Tuber CinereunT'is 
the " tubercle of gray substanceat the base of the human 
brain," this article witb aconite was actually dispensed 
and paid for in fifty -eight Borlin pharmacies. Other 
fancy ingredients, such as Urticaria rubra. Pemphygus 
foliaceus, etc., etc., were dispensed in seventy -seven 
pharmacies; only twelve refused them. When the hoax 
was complete, the whole bundle of prescriptions, together 
with the compounds dispensed, were submitted to the 
editors of the journals. The organs of German phar- 
macy admit the truth of the charge. The Berlin Pharma- 
ceutical Society, at their last meeting, discreetly re- 
solved to take no notice of the matter. 

Thk Practitioner announces the publication of a general 
index to its series of volumes, 3S) of which have issued 
since its foundation. This, will bo a welcome piece of in- 
formation to the readers of this valuable periodical. 

The Nebraska Pharmaceutical Association is to meet 
in Lincoln on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May. 



holds its 

next meeting in New Orleans on the 10th of April. Ex- 
hibitors Bhould address Charles K. Hall, care of E. J. 
Hart A Co., New Orleans, La,, accompanied with a fee 
of $10. 

College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. — 
At the Annual Meeting, held on March 15th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected : 

President: Ewen Mclntyre. Vice-Presidents: H. J. 
Menninger, George C. Close, W. L Venuard. Treasurer: 
David Hays. Secretary: J. N. Higeman. Trustees for 
three years: Charles Rice, H. W. Atwood, B. F. Hays, 
J. T. Macmahan, F. F. Knupp. 

The examinations of the two classes occupied not less 
than nine days, owing to the intervention of the severe 
storm of March 12th. As we are about to go to press, 
we can only state that the commencement exercises were 
held on March 28th at Steinway Hall, General W. T. 
Sherman delivering the address to the Gradual ing Class, 
and Mr. A. T. Brown, of the graduating class, delivering 
the valedictory. 

Roll of Graduates of 1888: 

1. Roll of Honor: George C. Diekman (Gold Medal). 
2. Harvey S. Miles (Silver Medal). 3. Albert Niederer 
i Medal). 4 to 13: Oswald Richter, Otto Rauben- 
, F. G. Cough, F. P. Tuthil, Emil Weiss. W. R. 
Mrs. Rose Smith Brunner, John Hnrding, L Frei- 
berger, Gust. Richel. 
The remainder of the graduates are the following: 

Charles F. Antz, New York City; Martin Arnetnann, Jr., 
New York City; George 8. Baldwin, Uilboa. N. Y. ; Charles 
W. Bartlett, Waterlowu, N. Y.; Anlhony Bohata, New York, 
N. Y.; George B. Bosch, New York. N. Y.; Arthur Tappan 
Brown, Sag Harbor, N. Y.; EmU Buehler. New York. N. Y.; 
Frank K. Burr, Iowh City, Iowa; Charles V. Chase, Davenport, 
Iowa; J. Taylor Clark, Clifton Park, N. Y.; J. Miller Campion, 
New York, N. Y.; Evan Mum Davis, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
George Deckert. Brooklyn, N. Y.; August Dti-bl, Philipsburgh, 
N. J.; Frederick E. Dodd. Newark, N. J.; Cleon L D.jiv, (Jims 
Falls, N. Y.; Charlea 8. Ely Milton, Pa.; Denis A. Falvev, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Henry Fink. New York, N. Y.; August Frank, 
New York, N. Y.; John P. Frawley, Bangor, Maine; Ferdinand 
Freund, New York, N. Y.; Howard P. Quiney, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Leopold Uahn, New York, N. Y.; John Olio Herbig. 
College Point. N. Y.; Edward Hoellz, New York, N. Y.; John 
M. Ilorton, Whitesville, N. Y.; Louis W. J an sen, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Robert Johnston, New Y'ork, N. Y.j W. W. Johnston, 
Newtown, N. Y.; W. A. Jove, Flatbush, N. Y.; John J. 
KaJisher, New York, N. Y.; Edward Katz, New York, N. Y.; 
William W. Keyler, Bloomtield, N. J.; John J. Kerwin, New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; George G. King, Rochester. N. Y.: J. Howard 
Leggett, Princeton, N. J.; Carl Ernst Levin, New York, N. Y.; 
Victor G. Lock wood, Mianus, Conn.; Rudolph William Martini, 
New York, N. Y.; Philip Mathy, New York. N. Y.; Charles 
Miehling. Now York, N. Y.; Edward V. Mdler, New York, 
N, Y.; William P. Miller, Siegfried's Bridge, Pa.: A. Eustace 
Muse, New York, N. Y.; William H. Nicholson, New London, 
Conn.; Emil Nowalk, New York, N. Y.; William C. Oetinger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Neville J. Patterson, New Rochelle, N 



Herman Popper, New York, N. Y.; Walter S. Reed, Lour 
Branch, N. J.; John Graham Reeves, Yonkers, N. Y.; William 
P. Rich, Newark, N. J.; Armin RichUr, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Drnhomtr Ruzicka, New York, N. Y.; Albert 8c burr. Kew 
York, N. Y.; Charles B. Sears, Auburn, N. Y.; Alfred R. See- 
bass, New York, N. Y.; James G. ShafHer, New Y'ork, N. Y 
Maxwell P. Simons, New York, N. Y.; Andrew G. Slousker' 
New York. N. Y.; Miss Angela de Socarras, Puerto Principe' 
Cuba; O. F. Sorrow, New York. N. Y.; Albert Stauden meter' 
New York, N. Y.; David Strauss, Elizabeth, N. J.; Richard 



Sunderman, Bergen Point, N. J.; Fred. Clarence Vi< 

Y.; Lou 
rk. N. Y.; 

Wuelffrath, New York. N. Y.; Herbert Ziebarth Brooklyn 



/iele, (»l»n» 

Falls, N. Y.; August Volland, New York. N. Y.j Louis Wedel 
Brooklyn. N. YT; 1 k ' " " 



>eon Wernert, New York 



Jowph 



N. Y.; Arthur Ziegler, Hoboken, N. J. 

The following students were examined in all branches 
except pharmacy : 

Henry 8. Blackmore. Mount Vernon, N. Y. ; Major C. Brown, 
Gallipolis, Ohio; A. A. Jackaon, Norwalk, Conn.; Ernest Sticht, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Special in Chemistry: 
Theodore P. Van Ness, Newark, N. J. 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy.— The 16th Annual 
Commencement was held February 16th, and degrees 
were awarded to : 

J. B. Adams, C. A. Apmoyer, G. B. Cabeen, A. Diebold F 
P. Dieringer, Miss Cora Dow, W. Ellis, C. L Goeltz. H L 
Grimes, W. E. Jones. E. C. Jungkind, J. Kiehl, G. F. Maxwell 
H. W. Weld. H. Voeckel, T. £?. Wetteratroem, H. Folger, p 
Miller. 

Prizes were awarded to Cora Dow, for proficiency in 
Materia Medica; H. L Grimes, for practical pharmacy. 

C. A. Apmeyer in chemistry, and to G. Ridenour, for the 
beet general examination average. In the Junior Class 
Victor Muehlberg won both medals in botany and 
examination. 

• 

Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy.— The tenth annual 
commencement of this college took place March 80th. 
The salutatory was delivered by Hugo Blanck, AM.. 
Ph.D., the professor in chemistry. W. T. English, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Medical College, delivered the 
annual address to the class. The degree of Graduate in 
Pharmacy was conferred by President Geo. A. Kelly on : 

Elmer E. Knight. Turkey City, Pa; Wilson Curtis Brewtter, 
Butler, Pa.; Theodore Capped, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Anthuny John 
Boucek, Allegheny, Pa.; Chaa. Wallace Davis, Allegheny, Pa; 
George B. Liltle, Washington, Pa.; James P. Beckley, UUm- 
boro, N. J.; Chaa. B. Sbrom, Greenville, Pa.; Christ Ernest 
Strunz, Pittsburgh. Pa.; S. Howard Jackson, Wilkinsburgli, 
Pa.; Ernest Christian Stiefel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; William 0. 
Minnick, Alleghany, Pa.; Alexander Walter Boggs, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Charles William Kaiil, McKeesport, Pa.; William H 
Lewis. Belie Vernon, Pa.; John F. Murphy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Henry Finkelpearl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geo. B. Little, of Washington, Pa., dolivered the vale- 
dictory address. Prof. ProudSt awarded the Shady Side 
senior prize, gold medal, to Wilson Curtis Brewster and 
the Shady Side junior prize, silver medal, to Elmer E. 
Tribby, respectively tor bust examinations in pharmacy. 
Prof. S. Henry Stevens, on behalf of friends and mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, presented to Elmer E. 
Knight, of Turkey City, Roscoe's Chemistry complete in 
six vols, for highest general average and best senior ex- 
amination in chemistry, and to Theodore Cappel, Square's 
Compendium to the British Pharinacojajeia, for best 
senior examination in materia medica ana botany. 

The following juniors passed a successful examination 
and are entitled to enter the senior class. 

Elmer E. Tribby, W. M. Cooke, P. T. Kearns, Oscar Mangold, 

D. B. Watson, Jos. W. Kinney, Benj. E. Camp, Walter F. 
Schwartz, W. C. Murphy, Howard Marsltal, Isaac K. Darbsker, 
John A. Copenhaver, .Samuel L. Weutling, Franklin L Fry, A. 
C. Hyde, Byron Curtis Henderson, Win. W. Frantz, MeJoin A. 
Paterson, IJenson C. Newlon, Harry L. Greer, Chaa. F. Birchard, 
Jas. Armstrong, and Frank P. Garber. 

The examining committee consisted of Mess. Fred. H. 
Eggers. A. C. Robertson, Louis Emanuel. Parry M.Glein. 
Prof. Francis C. Phillips, besides the faculty, Prof. S. H. 
Stevens, Prof. Hugo Blanck, and l*rof. Adolph Koenig. 

The Maryland College of Pharmacy held its 
merit on the 2?dof March, the follow 
constituting the graduating class : 

Alhertson, J. E.; Atkinson, J. M.; Baxler, H. M.; Blsir, 8. 0.; 
Brack, Jr., Chaa. B. ; Brown, Jos. D.; Buschman, Wm. 0; 
Chnrsee. B. W.; Dinger, Andrew (2); Dalton, Jr., P. H.; Dawson, 
Wm.; Dietz, O. J.; Douglass, Eugene (3); Dre&sel, Henry G. (I): 
Fernsner. Umis G.; Foru-n, Wm. F.; George, Alfred; Ha'user, P. 
C. ; Hill, W. J.; Lankford, O. A.; Link, Joseph; Lippev, Geo H.; 
Luck, Charles A ; Maschal, Chas. S.; Modena, W. J. (5); Reik. 
Henry O.; Roeder, Jr., 8. T.; Scherer, Wm. (-1); Sherman, Louis 
F.; Simmonda. Sidney J.; Stewart, J. W.; Sumwalt. Jas. B.; 
Thillmsn, H B.; Tierney, James A,, Trainor. F. 8.; Tumbleson, 
A, L.; Walz, J. L.; Withorspoon, W. J.; Wolf, Henry G. 

The prizemen arc indicated in the above list by nume- 
rals, (4j taking the "Senior Analytical ;" (5> the "Prac- 
tical Pharmacy," and J. A. Hardison the "Junior Col- 
lege." 
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FORMULAS. 



Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

Lactic Acid 10 " 

Collodion 80 " 

Mix them. The addition of lactic arid is said to increase 
the efficacy of this combination very materially. [Here- 
tofore, extract of cannabis indica has timially been 
" as one of the ingredients.]— Jiutidschuu (Prng). 

Application to Diphtheritic 



Papayoti 
Distilled 
Glycerin.. 



Water 



.75 grains. 
.90 I 
• * 



For local application to diphtheritic 
means of a camel's-hair pencil. 



by 



InoonBO. 



Benxoin 

Btorax ... 

Casoarilla, xr<i.. 
Myrrh . ....... 

Olibanum 

Cinnamon, grd. 

Clove* 

Nitrate of 



.8 os. 

.3 " 
.2 « 
.1 " 



• •••• «••••»•• 



Mix 



-(After Chem. and Drugg.). 



Aromatic Vinogar. 

Tincture of Benzoin 1 fl. oz. 

Alcohol U " 

Acetic Ether 1* « 

Extract of Jasmin ij " 

Acetic Acid 3* " 

Oil of Rose 10 drops 

Oil of Neroli 5 '• 

Oil of Wintergreen 5 " 

-{After Dieterich.) 

Aqua Magnesia. 

Sulphate of Magnesium 50 parts 

Carbonate of Sodium, cryst. 00 " 

Distilled Water. 

Carbonic Acid Gas, each. q. a. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Magnesium in 100 parts of 
Water and filter. Also dissol ve tbo Carbonate of Sodium 
in 100 parts of Water. Then pour both solutions, at the 
time, in a thin stream, into 4.000 parts of water 



which is being constantly stirred, and contained in a 
capacious vessel. The resulting precipitate (of hydro- 
carbonate of magnesium) is washed by docantation with 
distilled water (which should be quite cold), until nitrate 
of barium ceases to render it turbid. About eight repe- 
titions of the washing process aro required. Then mix 
the residue with enough water to make the whole weigh 
1,000 parts. Next pass a stroam of Carbonic Acid Gas 
through the liquid, contained [in a suitable vessel], until 
the precipitated salt is dissolved, and transfer the solu- 
tiou into bottles holding about 6 or 7 ouncos, which should 
be stored in a cool place, lying on their sides.— After 
Dieterich. 

Liquor Aluminii Chloridi. 

Solution of Chloride of Aluminium. 

Sulphate of Aluminium 35 parts 

Chloride of Barium. . 25 " 

Water q, a. 

Dissolve the two salts, each in 50 parts of warm Water, 
mix the solutions, and heat the mixture on a water-bath 
to about 160* F. Then allow to cool, filter, and pass 
enough Water through the filter to make 100 parts of pro- 
duct. — After Dieterich, 

Instead of using chloride of barium, chloride of cal- 
cium may be used. In this case, however, the mixture 
of the two salts should be set aside, in a cojd place, for 
at least one week, in order that the excess of sulphate of 
calcium, not retained in solutiou. may separate. And 
when filtering the solution, it will hardly pay to wash out 
the small amount retained by the precipitate. Of course, 
when a solution of a definite strength is required, the 
first-mentioned formula should be used. But when the 
liquid is wanted as a disinfectant, the second method may 
be employed. 

Paatillas for Fotid Breath. 

Coffee, masted and powdered 8 oat. 

Charcoal, powdered 1 '• 

Boric Acid 1 " 

Saccharin ... 10 grains 

Tincture of Vanilla. q. s. 

Mucilage of Acacia q. s. 

Reduce the solids to a moderately fine, uniform pow- 
der, flavor it with the Tincture and then mix it with 
enough Mucilage to make a mass which is to bo divided 
iuto troches or pastilles weighing 10 grains. 



Hamburg Bitters. 

OalangaRoot 80 far. 

Ginger 24 •< 

Laurel Berries 24 " 

Nutmeg 18 " 

CWiaBuds. 14 " 

Pepper, Black. 8 " 

Orris Root, pow'd 7 " 

Cloves 5 " 

Lot a«e Root 7 

Capsicum 

Alcohol 29} pint*. 

Water . 



... i 



Macerate the solids, properly comminuted, with the 
previously mixed liquid during one week, then express 
and filter. Percolation is not so suitable, as the artmat- 
ics would have to lie reduced to a fine powder, which 
could only be done at the sacrifice of Bomo of their aro- 
matic constituents. 



By weight. 



1. Yellow. 

Oil of Angelica , 24 parts 

" Cajuput 8 " 

" Calamus 1 part. 

" Cloven 2 parts. 

" Coriander 2 " 

" Hyssop 8 " 



* 



8 •< 

..3,000 " 

Sugar 1,200 » 

Water 1,800 " 

Tincture of Saffron enough to impart a 

yellow tint. 

I. Green. 

Made in tho samo manner, but the sugar is reduced to 
900 parts, and the green tint is produced by the addition 
of a little solution of indigo. 

3. Colorless. 

In this case the proportion of sugar is reduced to 10 per 
cent of the final product. ~ Industriebliitter. 

" Soluble" Essence of Lemon. 

Tin: following formula is given by the Chem. and Drugg. 
(the measures being converted into those of the U. S.) : 

Oil of Lemon 10 fl. ox. 

Alcohol 125 fl ox. 

Chloride of Calcium. 800 grains. 

Phosphate of Sodium 1| av. ox. 

Carlionate of Sodium i av. ox. 

Water 19 fl. oz. 

Dissolve the Oil in tho Alcohol and add to it the Chloride 
of Calcium dissolved in 5 fl. oz. of the water. Then dis- 
solve the twoSodium salts in the remainder of the Water, 
add this to the alcoholic solution, shake well and repeat- 
edly during four days, and filter. 

Mistura Antifebrint 

(Antifebrin Mixture. Acetanilide Mixture.) 

Antifebrin 80 grains 

Brandy 4 fl. drachms 

Water .... 8 " 

Syrup .. , 6 " " 

Dissolve the Antifebrin in the Brandy, then add the other 
ingredients: 
Dose : A tablespoonful. 

Menthol Snuff. 

Menthol 80 grains 

Chloride of Ammonium 90 " 

Boric Acid, powd 60 » 

Triturate the substances together so that they will form 
a fine powder. (Dr. Beehag.) 

Chloride of sodium might be substituted for the 
chloride of ammonium. 



Bluo-Black Ink. 



.44 ox. 

| av. oz. 
40 fl. ox. 



Aleppo Galls, " blue " 

Cloves, bruised . . 

Water, cold 

Sulphate of Iron, purified crystals 1| 

Sulphuric Acid, pure 30 rain. 

Sulphate of Indigo J ox. 

Macerate the galls and cloves in the water during a 
fortnight, then press and strain through linen, add the 
sulphate of iron previously powdered, dissolve and add 
the acid and indigo solution. Shake or Btir tho mixture 
well, then set it aside for a week, and filter it. 

The galls should be free from insect perforations. The 
sulphate of indigo should be used in the form of a thin- 
nish paste, neutral or nearly so.— After Chem. and 
Drugg. 
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Anti-Gout Collodion. 

Flexible Collodion i fl. oz. 

Ether i fl. oz. 

Salicylic Acid 60 grains. 

Ilydrochlorate of Morphine 15 " 

Triturate the Hydrochlorate of Morphine to a fine 
powder, then mix it with tho Collodion and Ether in which 
the Salicylic Acid had previously been dissolved. 

When using the preparation, mix it thoroughly by 
shaking. 

Apply it, by means of a brush, to tho gouty joint.— 
Morain ; L' Dn. Pharm. 

Looook's Lotion for the Hair. 

Mr. Joseph Ince communicates to tho Chem. and 
Drugg. tho following formula, as having been devised 
by Mr. Alexander, and afterwards brought into prominent 
use by Sir Charles Lubbock. Tho only change that was 
made is the reduction of the quantity of oil of mace. 

Expretf&ed Oil of Nutmeg 5 fl. or. 

Olive Oil 20 fl. oz. 

Stronger Water of Ammonia 20 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Rosemary 40 fl. oz. 

Rose Water to make 20 pinta 

(The figures are approximated to U. S. measure.) The 
above should be mixed with skill, bost by gradually 
pouring the combined oils, under stirring, into tho 
Stronger Water of Ammonia previously diluted with the 
Spirit, and afterwards slowly incorporating the Rose- 



Bryan's Pulmonio Wafers is said by The New Idea to 
consist solely of sugar and corn-starch. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure.— The New Idea says that this is a 
solution of iodide of potassium in the compound tincture 
of gentian of the British Pharmacopoeia. 

Pasta Mack, an English preparation advertised for the 
toilet and bath, is said by Eekenroth (Pharm. Zeitung) to 
be a mixture of 27« rich starch, 73< effervescinfe powder, 
perfumed and compressed into tablets.— West. Dr. 



i.— The AVtr Idea gives the fol- 
lowing formula for a preparation which is substantially 
the same as the proprietary article : Oxide of Zinc, 4 dr. j 
Glycerin, 1* fl. oz. ; Water. 2 fl. oz. ; Carmine, i gr. ; Oil 
of Bergamot and Oil of Lemon, of each 1 minim. 

Fleury'B Tasteless Caeoarine.— Advertised as harm- 
less and as a new remedy for biliousness, costiveness, 
headache, dizziness, and torpid liver, is said by The New 
blea to be subnitrate of bismuth and calomel triturated 
with cane sugar. 

Mother Siegel'a Curative Syrup is said to be composed 
of compound decoction of aloes, borax, capsicum, gen- 
— , oil of sassafras, oil of wintergrcen, dandelion, mo- 
, and alcohol. 



Dalby's Carminative is said to consist of carbonate of 
magnesium, oil of peppermint, anise, nutmeg, laudanum, 
tincture of asaafaetida, spirit of pennyroyal, compound 
tincture of musk, and peppermint water. 

Seven Sunderland Sisters' Hair Grower.— The follow- 
ing formula gives a product substantially identical with 
the " secret " article. Bay rum, 7 fl. oz. ; Distilled Extract 
of Witch Hazel, 9 fl. oz. ; Common salt, 1 dr. ; Hydro- 
chloric Acid (5<) 1 drop : Magnesia, g. s. Mix the bay 
rum and extract and shake with a little magnesia; Alter, 
and in the filtrate dissolve the salt and then add the acid. 
The acid removes the vellow color acquired by the mix- 
ture with magnesia.— The New Idea. 

Snuff for Corysa— Dr. Pierre Viger recommends the 
following: 

Powdered Starch, 
Boric Acid, 

Tincture of Benzoin equal parts. 

Triturate the ingredients together, then dry with gen- 
tle heat, and put into a suitable box. 

Soaps. — Some transparent soaps are very good, some 
very bad. Good transparent soap iB prepared from ordi- 
nary soap of good quality, which is cut into shavings, 
dried, and then treated with alcohol. The alcohol is 
evaporated, and a transparent soap is left. There are 
two advantages in this treatment. First, when soap is 
cut into shavings, any free soda tends to get less by con- 
tact with air. Second, the treatment with alcohol re- 
moves all excess of soda. The absence of free alkali ren- 
ders the soap better suited for use on the skin. Many of 
the bad transparent soaps are prepared from impure ma- 
terials, and the translueeucy is secured by the addition 
of sugar, some specimens containing as much as 25*,— 
The Hospital. 
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Permanganate of Potassium, dissolved in water in the 
proportion of 3 to 5 grains to the ounce, is the latest 
remedy for frost bites of moderate degreo or for slight 
burns. 

Balioylo Collodion. — Bi vert, an apothecary of St. 
Petersburg, finds the following to be a good formula : 

Collodion 100 parts 

Salicylic Acid (crystals) 10 

Vi-nice Turpentine 1 " 

Chlorophyll q. s. 

This collodion is especially useful as a corn-remover. 

The Treatment of Furuncles by Intestinal Antisepsis. 

—Bouchard, in L' Union Midicale of January 21st, 1888. 
reports good results in general f urunculosis from 

Naphthol (yJ). 
Bismuth, aalicylatie, 

Magneauo. aVfi gr. 5. 

repeated four times daily. 

Formula for Bensol.— Macalister gives the following 
formula for administering benzol as a remedy for boop- 
ing-cough: 

Pure Benzol H ij. 

Alcohol, 

Compound Tinct. Chloroform aim lias. 

Simple Svrup "I it 

Mucilage ad 5 i. 

From 4 to 3 drachms may be given, according to age. 

Notc— Onmimuul nocture of Chloroform of the Brit Mi Pharm. U prrpair,: 
by mixing: Chloroform, 1 11. or.; Alcohol, 4 fl. u*.; Oomp. Tinct, of »' 
lid. 

Creasote Mixture for Bronchitis.— Ferrand's 
is: 

Creasote gtt. ii. 

Essence of Lemon gtt. ij. 

A teaspoonful may be taken at intervals of 2 to 3 
hours. 

Amylene Hydrate, reported to be useful in doses of 60 
to 90 grains in cases of alcoholism, morphiomnnia, epi- 
lepsy, and tuberculosis, may be given in either of the fol- 
lowing forms. The dose to he taken on retiring: 

Amvlene Hydrate gr. lx. 

Distilled Water J x. 

Syrup of Raspberry J i. 

Oil of Peppermint gU. i. 

Peppermiut water may bo substituted for plain water, 
if preferred. 

Emulsion of Terebene.— According to England (.4mfr. 
Jour. Pharm.), the following gives a milk-white and per- 
fect emulsion having the odor and flavor of teretx ne, and 
miscible with water without separation : 
Terebeno, 

Cotton seed Oil IB TV clx. 

Powdered Acacia 3 Tt. 

Powdered 8ugar j ii. 

Water q.s. ad f Sir. 

Mix. 

Extract of Coffee.— Paul Noirot, of Pari* , is the patentee 
of a new method of preparing extract of coffee which ii 
said to yield a very satisfactory product. 

Roasted and ground coffee of the best quality is treated 
with boiling water in the usual manner, and tne infusion 
caused to freeze by appropriate refrigerating apparatus. 
The ice crystals are rapidly crushed, and separated, in a 
centrifugal machine, from the dense accompanying ex- 
tract which docs not itself freeze. This extract, which is 
thus freed from about 90 per cent of its aqueous con- 
stituent, is then completely deprived of water, in a 
vacuum apparatus, and the residue made into tablets or 
cakes. 

Milk Jelly.— As a variation in milk diet, the following 
is recommended by Prof. Liebroich : 

Heat 1 quart of milk with 1 pound of sugar, and 
when the sugar is dissolved continue the heat, at a boil- 
ing temperature, for about ten minutes. Now cool it 
well, and then add, slowly stirring, a solution of 1 ounce 
of gelatin in a cupful of water. Next add the juico of 3 or 
4 lemons and 3 wine-glasses full of wine, brandy or other 
liquor. Set the glasses containing the mixture in a cold 
place, so that the contents may gelatinize. It is neces- 
sary to have the milk quite cold before the other ingre- 
dients are added, as it would otherwise curdle. 

Milk -Powder.— Dried milk, in form of powder, may be 
prepared by evaporating skimmed milk in a suitable 
apparatus, preferably in vacuo and under continued 
stirring, at a temperature of 60° to 70' C. (140'-158' F) 
to a syrupy consistence, then mixing it with 30 to SO 
per cent of its weight of finely powdered sugar, ar^coo- 
tinuing tho heat, with constant stirring, between 30" and 
65° C. (86 -131 F.) until the product has assumed a dry, 
granular condition. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answer* are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and mutt in eivry case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,121.— Tablet Triturate Moulds (O. E.). 
These moulds, made of hard rubber, are manufactured 
and sold by A. G. Newman, 1180 Broadway, New York. 

No. 2,122 — Invisible Ink (E. W. S.). 
A very (rood preparation of this kind may be made with 
certain cobalt salts. 
For instance : 

Chloride of Cobalt 50 grains. 

Distilled Water 1 fluid oz. 

Glycerin 10 minims. 

Dissolve the Chloride of Cobalt in the Distilled Water, 
and add the Glycerin. 

Writing executed with this ink is invisible on paper, 
but on warming the writing turns blue. On exposure to 
damp air, it becomes again invisible. 

No. 2,123.— Preston Salt (S. & L.). 

This is an ammoniacal smelling wilt made by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of chloride of ammonium ana of 
freshly slaked but dry caustic lime. In place of the 
chloride, the carbonate of ammonium may bo used. The 
mixture is introduced into the bottles and firmly pressed. 
Then a few drops of some agreeable perfume — according 
to the fancy of the maker or consumer — are added. If 
ordinary corks are used to stopper the bottles, they 
should be previously soaked in hot paraffin. If glass-stop- 
pers are used, they should occasionally be coated with a 
minute quantity of petroleum ointment. 

No. 2.124.— Hall's Solution of Strychnine fD. E. S ). 
Tho formula most generally in uso appears to be the 
following: 

Acetate of Strychnine 10 (trains 

Diluted Acetic Acid i ft. or. . 

Alcohol 4 fl. oz. 

Compound Tinct. of Cardamom H fl. oz. 

Water. enough to make 18 fl. oz. 

Some formularies or authorities give the quantity of 
acetic acid much larger. Some of them even direct 
strong acetic acid to be used, which is evidently a blun- 
der. The object of the Compound Tincture of Cardamom 
is to impart a specific color and taste. But for this pur- 
pose a comparatively small amount of the tincture is 
amply sufficient. 
Dr. M. Hall originally used the following formula: 



Acetate of Strychnine 1 grain 

Acetic Acid 20 min. 

Alcohol 2fl. drch. 

Water 6 fl. drch. 



and directed 10 drops to be taken three times daily as a 
tonic in nervous exhaustion. But, naturally, he often 
had to alter the proportions. However, through the em- 
ployment of the preparation as a "house-mixture" in 
hospitals, a variety of supposed standard formulae gradu- 
ally originated. 

No. 2,125.— Kremel's Method of Assaying Pepsin and 
Pancreatin (Chicago). 

Several years ago, Mr. A. Kremel, of Vienna, published 
a method of assaying pepsin whicb is based upon its ac- 
tion upon powdered non-coagulatetl egg-albumen, the 
author holding that the employment of coagulated albu- 
men is faulty. Without arguing this question here, it may 
be said that it really matters but little whether the one 
or the other kind of abumen is taken, as the relative di- 
gestive strength of the different kinds of pepsin can be 
measured by either method. Kremel's method is as fol- 
lows: 

Rgg-alburaen is dried at about 40* C. (104" F.) and re- 
duced to powder. One gramme of this, together with 0.1 
Gm. of pepsin, are put into a flask of the capacity of 100 
C.c, together with 50 C.c of a very dilute hydrochloric 
acid, containing 0.2* of HOI, and heated during three 
hours at a temperature of 38" to 40' C. The liquid is next 
exactly neutralized by a previously determined quantity 
of carbonate of sodium, then heated on a water bath to 
about 90* C, and. after the undigested albumen has been 
coagulated, allowed to cool. Enough water is now added 
to make the liquid measure 100 C.c. the solution filtered, 
50 C.c. of tho filtrate evaporated to dryness in a porcelain 
capsule, the dry residue again dissolved in distilled 
water, and the solution very carefully filtered through a 
small wetted filter into a platinum capsule. The filter 
having been washed, the united liquids are evaporated, 
and the residue dried at 100* C. and weighed. (If a very 
exact determination is required, the percentage of nitro- 
gen may bo determined in this residue, and the quantity 



of peptone deduced from this.) The residue is now 
mixed with carbonate of ammonium and ignited. The 
amount of ash thus obtained is deducted from the weight 
of the dry residue. The remainder corresponds to the 
weight of peptone yielded by 0.5 Gm. of albumen. Ac- 
cording to Kremel, uniform results are obtained when 
the above process is scrupulously adhered to. If modifi- 
cations are introduced, the results will differ. 

The same author directed pancreatin to be examined 
in the following manner: digest 1 Gm. of dried egg- 
albumen (prepared as directed in the preceding para- 
graph) with 0.1 Gm. of pancreatin and 50 C.c. of water 
at 38* C, during three hours. Then add 0.2 to 0.3 Gm. of 
chloride of sodium, and 1 drop of diluted acetic acid, 
coagulate the unaltered albumen on a water-bath, at 90* 
C. and then continue as directed above, under pepsin. 
Kremel examined six specimens of pancreatin, of which 
he found that 0.1 Gm. of each formed from 0.110 to 0.380 
Gm. of peptone. 

There is one feature of Kremel's process which might 
with advantage be transferred toother methods of assay. 
This is the neutralisation of the acid liquid when the 
reaction of the pepsin upon the albuminoids wants to be 
arrested. The adoption of this plan will probably be a 
useful feature when making comparative assays of differ- 
ent kinds of pepsin. 

No. 2.126.— Epeom Salt Springs (A. E. S.). 

So far as known to us. the richest Epsom salt springs, 
the water of which is utilized and sold for medicinal pur- 
poses, are situated in Hungary. The well-known Hun- 
yadi Janos spring contains in 10.000 parts: 

194.9 parts of magnesium sulphate and 196.6 parte of 
sodium sulphate. 

The Hunyadi Laszlo spring, situated at a short distance 
from the before-mentioned (all of which are in the neigh- 
borhood of Buda-Posth), contains still more, viz. : 

261.6 parts of magnesium sulphate and 211.0 parts of 
sodium sulphate. 

And recently, a still richer vein has been struck, 
namely the Huny&di Lajos spring, which contains: 

316 parts of magnesium sulphate and 157 parte of so- 
dium sulphate in 10.000 parts. This is equal to about i 
trov ounce of Epsom salt in one pint. 

There are a number of " Epsom " springs in other 
countries, notably at Epsom. England, from which local- 
ity the salt has taken its name. The United 8tate« also 
contains a number of such springs, but none of tbem con- 
tain* an amount of the salt which is at all comparable to 
that of the Hungarian waters. 

No. 2.127.— " Tasteless " Cascara Sag red a (E. M. J.). 

The preparations of Cascara Sagrada (Phamnns Pur- 
shiana) generally suffer from the drawback that they are 
extremely bitter, and that it is very difficult to disguise 
this bitterness. Even the so-called "elegant" prepara- 
tions, for instance. Elixir of Rhamnus Purshiana, as 
usually made, is by no means palatable. Mr. Grazer, 
of San Francisco, has, however, recently announced 
(Pharm. Rundsch.. January 9th1 a method by which this 
bitterness may be removed. He mixes 1 pound of the 
powdered bark thoroughly with a milk of 1 oz. of mag- 
nesia and 10 fl. oz. of water, then packs the mixture into 
a percolator and lets it macerate for twelve hours. He 
then pours on 10 fl. oz. of alcohol, and afterwards, 
when this has been absorbed, diluted alcohol to cover the 
drug. 

After macerating twenty-four hours, percolation is 
started, and a fluid extract prepared in the usual man- 
ner. The product is said to be of a mild, agreeable, some- 
what astringent taste, freo from bitternes*. and fully 
representing the medicinal properties of the drug. 

Another method consists in extracting the bark with 
strong alcohol, and precipitating the bitter resin. Re- 
garding this, experiments are being at present made by 
one of our correspondents. 

No. 2.128. — Device* for holding Labels (E.). 

This correspondent asks a question which will be of 
interest to manv of our readers and. we believe, that a 
variety of excellent suggestions could be offered on the 
subject. We invite the attention of our readers to the 
matter. 

Query: "What, in your opinion, is the best device for 
holding a large number of labels? 

We presume our correspondent has reference both to 
wholesale and to retail business. Of course, there is a 
variety of ways to keep labels. The moBt general, prob- 
ably, is to keep them in drawers having partitions. But 
these often take up much valuable space that might have 
been utilized for other purposes. 

Of other methods we mav mention here tux>, which are 
very useful and are probably less known than they deserve. 
One is. to have all the shelves of the stock-room made of 
double boards, with an intervening space which need not 
exceed 1 or H inches in height, into which tin or wooden 
drawers are inserted which hold the labels corresponding 
to the articles on the shelf above. These drawers may be 
mrideneatlv fitting, with interveningpartitions, and nicely 
finished, if the surrounding fittings are handsome and part 
of a dispensing establishment. For the ordinary atock- 
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room, however, they may be inserted without intervening thus prepared to insure its indifference against Fehling's 

partitions, merely placed loosely aide by side, though an solution.] Hydrochloric acid of 10 percent at once gelat- 

upright piece or partition may bo required in interval* of inizes starch, and in thiB respect hydrochloric acid is 

about 24 inches or less to prevent the upper shelf, by the much more energetic than sulphuric, which must be at 

weight it curries, from being pressed down on the little least of a strength of 15 per cent, and used at a tempera - 

drawe ™- , u u i u ■ c >■ • ture of 40 C. (104 ' F. ) to bring the starch to the same con- 

Another plan which we have used with satisfaction is dition. 

to .have a square case constructed, through the centre of No . 2 .i 31. -Antipyrin incompatible with Spirit ot 

which passes a rod which is fastened to the floor and to Nitrous Bther (Texas) w,ul "P 1 " 1 oz 

the ceiling. The case is adjustable at any desired height, The following prescription was presented to a friend 

and It* royolvablc about the rod. Every one of the [our of one of our corespondents: P rescniea 

vertical faces contains as many pigeon holes, with or R , ti . , r 

without drawerH, as the size cif the case may permit, or 8oir iiher' Nit 'n'i a 

the number of labels may require. "One or more of these <r' r Aconit Rad ett 8 

label cases may be arranged at the side of. or even over s y ' r L*ciucarii q a atl fl f 2 

the work table*, provided they are adjusted high enough w . • n '' 'A '" '. IV ' 

to be out of the' wav of ordinary packages. A simple **. ot signa: Dme : One teaspoonful 

touch of the hand will revolve them, and persons at w ,S P ™*1 P T P^P*"* 1 and . P roduc «i « 

either side of the table or counter mav use them. They ^'J'VS ^P 00 ?'" 1 was S ,ven to a P at 'ent. 

can be made quite ornamental, if so desired. a h,t ^° y °/ t 5 ymrs i* f ?« e - K an tjT ho , waB no * b / 

One of us has used a case of this kind, constructed *»J T ™J,uK°v l ° A l ?. bed ; £"* ^ 

8 v P ef™ nh01 " ° U CaCh ° f £»5 on1ul W ' he eh dwasThrown" nte coJvXons and 

the four faces, for more than 12 years. a- a ■ i n u v.uu. u^wun, ouu 

Our correspondent also asks us who makes "Peter- d, « V^nUnit inn ren.-tion tj ,w„ t nW w 

son's patent label case." We would refer him to our ad- JJ f J , i.^. £h J? * P . i,?L ♦ * 

vertisement pages, where he will find that this case is t \ n i ,p ^mnSiffmJ of f™r w7th ^I j^ ^ 

sold by R. W TanBill & Co 55 State Street, Chicago th . e .incompatibility of the former with nitrous acid or 

' ' ' nitrites, in presence of acids, has long been known. In 

No. 2.129.—" Pruit-Sugar " (Ex.). fact, the reaction has been used both as a test for nitrous 

" Fruit-Sugar " is another name for " invert-sugar." acid as well as for antipyrin. 

and designates a mixture, in equivalent proportions, of In dilute solutions containing nitrous acid, antipyrin 

dextro rotary glucose (also known as dextrose or ordi- causes a bluish-green coloration. In concentrated solu- 

nary glucose ) and of lievo rotary glucose (or levulose). tions it produces a precipitate of bluish-green crystals, 

Fruit-sugar occurs in many fruits, in honey and in cer- consisting of im-nitroaoantipyrin. The reaction is as 

tain saccharine exudations, though it may there be ac- follows: 

companied by an excess of one or the other variety of C,,n„N,0 + HNO, = CIL.N.O, •+- H.O 

glucose. But true "invert-sugar," consisting of equal antipyrin nitrous iao-nitroao- water 

molecules, can readily be prepared by wanning cane- acid antipyrin 

sugar with dilute acids, when the following reaction Now it is well known that nitrites, in general, are 

takes place: active poisons. Even small doses of an alkali nitrite, 

CnHtiO,, + HtO = C.Hi,0« + CtHi.O. for instance nitrite of potassium or podium, say 5 to 8 

cane-sugar water dextrose levulose grains, produce a throbbing and a sensation of bursting 

Invert-sugar is an article of commerce, though only in in the head, with vertigo, eructations, nausea and vomit- 

a few countries. It is speciallv recommended for the mg. cyanosis, and often convulsions. Free nitrous acid 

preparation of preserves, and artificial wines. It fer- " 8tl11 more . energetic, even in very small quantities, 

inents much more easily than ordinary sugar, and is Th . e . n, ' w *«hjtanoe produced by the reaction between 

more readily decomposed milling heated (to about 60' O, antmyrin and spirit of nitrous ether appears to belong 

for which reason it is prefernble to common sugar in to that , cla8S of bodies in which the effect of the prea- 

cakes. It has also a more agreeable taste than the other enc «" °, f an * cUv » radical is greatly intensified. Yet 

sugars, and for this reason it deserves more attention. neutral nitrites do not produce the above-mentioned 

According to the Intlmrfne Blatter, it may be obtained reaction with antipyrin. It is necessary that the nitrous 

from the " Zuckerfahrik Maingau " at Hattershcim, Ger- ^id bo in the free state. If this is the case, the bluish- 

manv green or pale green color will appear on the addition of 

a solution of antipyrin. When this color is once devel- 

No. 2.130. — Preparation of Normal Starch for Assays oped, it is not destroyed or removed by the addition of 

and Tosts CR. J. R. & Co.). an alkali. But if the free nitrous acid is first neural- 

This subject belongs to the same query which our cor- ized with an alkali, the addition of antipyrin will fail to 

respondents have directed to us regarding diastase, but produce any color reaction. 

wo have preferred to treat of it as a separate query, so as No. 2,132. -Syrup of Iodide of Calcium (North Caro- 

to enable us to index it properly, in view of its practical Jinn). 

utility. .... - - This syrup is usually directed to be made by dissolving 

When starch solutions are required for the purpose of iodide of calcium in syrup. Attention has, however, 

estimating the amylolytic power of certain ferments, as, been repeatedly drawn to the unsatisfactory quality or 

fcr instance, of " pancreatin." diastase, etc.. it has been condition of the commercial iodide of calcium. It isavery 

customary to gelatinize starch in the usual manner that unstable salt, apt to become colored by the liberation of 

is. by first mixing it with a little cold water, then diluting iodine and the formation of secondary products Rec- 

with more water, and afterwards boiling the mixture ognizing these facts. Mr. O. Eberbaeh. some years ago, 

until a translucent jelly or liquid is produced, which, if recommended a new formula for preparing this syrup, in 

too concentrated, is then further diluted to the desired which a definite quantity of iodine was employed as the 

point. Starch solutions thus prepared are still more or Parting point, This was converted first into ferrous 

less viscid, even when dilute, and most ferments act upon and afterwards, by the addition of more iodine, into a 

them rather slowly. ferroso-ferrie iodide, and the latter subsequently docom- 

This drawback may lie entirely avoided by adopting p (>S od by adding a milk of lime to the boiling solution 

the plan proposed by Lintner (Journ. f. prukt. Chem., until all the iron salt is decomposed. In this reaction, 

lfWfi. 380). Instead of using heat and water alone to ferroso-ferrie oxide is thrown down, and iodideof calcium 

burst the cell walls of the starch, he employs hydro- remains in solution. By simple filtration and washing 

chloric acid of a certain strength which accomplishes of the residue on the filter, the whole of the iodideof cal- 

the same purpose. Tie directs to proceed in the following cium is extracted as a colorless solution, from which the 

manner : syrup is then made. The resulting product is very satia- 

Any desired quantity of best potato-starch is mixed factorv. 

with hydrochloric acid containing 7.5 of the pun- acid. There is. however, one serious drawback connected 

in such quantity that the acid stands over the starch. with this process, namely, there is no visible criterion 

After standing during seven days at the ordinary tern- to tell when the exa<-t quantity of milk of lime required 

peraturo, or during three days at 40" C <104' F.>. tho to decompose the iron salt has" been added, and the usual 

starch has lost its nrowrty of forming n jelly or paste. cons^i^nce will be that lime will be added in excess and 

At the same time, the structure of the starch (aside from render the resulting solution strongly alkaline. This may 

small fissures) has remained the same. The starch is be avoided bv a slight modification. Instead of using 

now washed by deeantation with cold water until every milk of lime to decompose the iron salt, carbonate of cal- 

trace of acid has been removed, as shown by delicate cium may bo used. This produces a copious efferves- 

litmus paper. The water is drained off as far as possible, cenco. the cessation of which promptly indicates the end 

and the standi then dried by exposure to air. 0 f the reaction. Besides, even if there is a large excess 

The resulting product is easily soluble in hot water to 0 f the carbonate used, it cannot enter into solution, but 

a clear liquid. Solutions containing 2 percent remain remains mixed with the precipitated oxide of iron, 

clear for several days, or have onlv a faint opalescence. When small quantities of the syrup are to be prepared, 

but after that time tVy become turbid. Concentrated wo recommend the following process: 

solutions, such as contain 10 per cent and over, congeal, Iodine 552 grains. 

on cooling, to a salve like mass. j ron -\vire. nne and cut. 200 " 

St irch, or starch solution, thus prepared, reduces Precipitate! Carbonate of Calcium 250 " 

Fehling's solution only in a most minute degree, too Distilled Water q. «. 

feebly to require its being taken into account. r It will. Sugar 11 troy oz. 

however, be necessarv to examine every lot of starch Syrup enou K h to make 18 fl. oz. 
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Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium. 
Diatified Water. 



Mix the Iron Wire with 414 grains of the Iodine aud 

3 fluidounceB of Distilled Water, and apply a gentle heat, 
until the Iodine id combined and the liquid has acquit od 
a greenish color. Filter the liquid through a small niter, 
and wash the flask and filter with 1 fl. oz. of Distilled 
Water. To the filtrate, contained in a tlask, add the re- 
mainder of the Iodine, and heat the sulutiuu gently, tak- 
ing care that no iodine is lost by evaporation. Heat 

4 fl. oz. of Distilled Water in a capacious capsule to boil- 
ing, and add to it alternate small portions, first of the 
Precipitated Carbonate of Calcium, and then ot the solu- 
tion of Iodide of Iron, stirring briskly, and waiting each 
time until the violence of the reaction moderates. From 
time to time add a little Distilled Water, to replace that 
lost by evaporation. When all the Calcium salt and Iron 
solution has been added, continue the heat until the solu- 
tion is quietly boiling. Then filter it through a wetted 
filter, and wash the latter with enough Distilled Water to 
make the product, when cold, measure 8 ti. oz. In this 
dissolve the Sugar by agitation, then make up the volume 
with Syrup to 16 fl. oz., and strain, if necessary. 

We find it preferable to add small alternate portions of 
the carbonate of calcium and the iron solution, rather 
than to add the whole of one constituent first, and after- 
wards the other. Further, it is far better to add the iion 
solution to the water containing the carbonate of calcium 
than tnce versa, as the oxide of iron produced separates in 
a much more compact form and is more easily separated 
by filtration. 

When making the process on a large scale, however, wo 
recommend the use both ot hydrate of calcium (as milk of 
lime) and of carbonate of calcium. Working on the small 
way makes it somewhat difficult to adjust the quantity 
of hydrate of calcium (lime) 60 as to still leave the end of 
the reaction to be accomplished by means of the car- 
bonate of calcium. But when operating on the large 
scale, the time required for the duration and subsidence 
of the effervescence is so considerable, and the veeselB 
mast be chosen so large, that a modification becomes 
necessary. Wo suggest to use milk of lime during the first 
part of the reaction, and to use the carbonate ot calcium 
only towards the end. The quantities of ingredients, cal- 
culated for a pint of syrup, then are as follows: 

Iodine 552 grains. 

Iron Wire 200 " 

Lime 100 " 

... 70 " 
...q. a. 

... II troy oz. 
8yrup enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Slake the Lime with asufflcientqu&ntityof Water, and 
add it, as apparently dry powder, in the same manner as 
is directed in the formula for the carbonate. Lastly, 
add the Carbonate in the same manner, and continue as 
directed. 

No. 2,133.— Preparation of Active Diastase (R. J. S. 

&Co.). 

Lintner, who has published the most detailed report on 
the properties, preparation, and assay methods of dias- 
tase, recommends for its preparation the process below 
given (in Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 34). 

It may be obtaiued from any kind of malt. But it is 
preferable to employ undried barley-malt, though air- 
dried malt may also be used. But roasted malt is less 
advantageous. 

Previous to Lintner's investigations, it was customary 
to extract tho diastase from malt by water or glycerin, 
and to precipitate tbe diastase from these liquids, either 
directly by precipitation with alcohol, or after heating the 
liquid to 70 J C. (158* F.). Or, it was precipitated from its 
glycerin solution by alcohol, or by a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. Another method was tfiat proposed by Bruecke, 
who caused the production, in the solution, of a volumin- 
ous precipitate of phosphate of calcium which carried the 
diastase along with it. But this method, as well as 
several others, in which heat is employed, have been 
found entirely unsatisfactory. After an extended series 
of experiments, Lintner found that the most active dias- 
tase is obtained by treating crushed undried barley malt 
with 2 parts of water. Considering the full effect of pure 
diastase upon pure starch to be represented by the num- 
ber 100. then the product furnished by the method just 
mentioned had an activity represented by 96. Air-dried 
malt, treated under the same circumstances, yielded a 
product corresponding to 55.5 per cent of the absolute 
effect. 

The following is the process recommended by Lintner 
for obtaining diastase of satisfactory power. 

Macerate 1 part of undried barley malt or air-dried malt 
(deprived of the sprouts by sifting) with 2 to 4 parts of 
aloohol of 20 per cent during twenty-four hours or longer. 
Tbe object of the alcohol is to permit a protracted diges- 
tion without running tho risk of inducing fermentation 
or acet ideation. The liquid is then separated as far as 
possible, and precipitated by not less than 2 nor more 
thaa 24; times its own volume of absolute alcohol. It is 
not advisable to use more, since the excess would precipi- 
tate pectous substances and but little more diastase. A 
little of the latter always remains dissolved by the al- 



cohol, but the amount is too small to pay the labor of re- 
covery. On stirring, the precipitate caused by the ab- 
solute alcohol separates in yellowish-white flakes which 
rapidly settle to the bottom. The supernatant liquid is 
poured oil, the precipitate transferreU to a filler, the al- 
cohol drawn or aspirated oil from it as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and the residue on the filter then transferred to a 
mortar, where it is triturated with absolute alcohol. The 
mass is then again transferred to a filter, washed with 
absolute alcohol, the precipitate then triturated with 
ether, aud after this has been drawn or washed off, the 
residue dried in vacuo over sulphuric acid. 

The systematic dehydration thus directed to be effected 
by means of absolute alcohol and ether is necessary in 
order to obtain the diastase as a tiocculent, yellowish- 
white powdor of great activity. If the powder was not 
thoroughly dehydrated, it becomes dark colored when 
dried in vacuo, and acquires a horny consistence, suf- 
fering at the same time in strength. 

No mutter how long the diastase may be dried over 
sulphuric acid, it always retains a small quantity of al- 
cohol, which can only be removed by drying at 105 C. 
(221 V.). But as this temperature would be injurious to 
the ferment, this drying is inadmissible except in a por- 
tion which is to be employed for other purposes than to 
test the fermentative power of the sample. Even the best 
known method of assay is not entirely free from defects, 
hence uo further source of error should be introduced. 

Diastase precipitated as above directed promises to be 
of considerable use in laboratories for the assay of cer- 
tain articles of food. It remains active for a long time. 

Lintner regards 1 Cim. of crude diastase to equal about 
50 (im. of good uudried barley malt. 

Tbe precipitated diastase is wetted by water only with 
difficulty, it is therefore necessary to triturate it before 
using it with a little water in a mortar, whereby a turbid 
liquid is produced. 

Cruie diastase persistently carries down with it a con- 
siderable quantity of mineral constituents. When freshly 

Crecipitated it contains 16 per cent ot ash, and after 
eing reprecipitated six times, it still retains lot. This 
may bo reduced by dialysis to 5 per cent. The mineral 
impurity accompanying it is phosphate of calcium. 

Lintner found that, by repeated purification, the nitro- 
gen constituent of the diastase gradually rose to a little 
over 10 per cent. There appears to be no doubt what- 
ever that diastaso contains nitrogen, though this had 
been denied by Payen and Pereoz. 

During the first precipitation of the crude diastase, 
tho latter carries along with it some non- nitrogenized 
matters which partly reduce FehJing's solution. The 
principal portion of these matters resembles dextrin in 
its nature. But by repeated precipitations these sub- 
stances are i 



CORRESPOKDENCE. 



To Soften Hard Skin on the Hands. 

Sir: — Many people nowsuffer from a formation of hard 
skin on their hands willed eczema, and it happens with 
people who can least afford the annoyance, because they 
arc overworked both in body and mind, and more often 
than not, confined in clime offices during the day. 

I think many will find relief if, after they have washed 
their hands, they would put on some agninc <»r other 
wool fat. and rub it well in with pumice stone. It will be 
found that all the hard skin will come off, leaving a 
smooth, comfortable surface. Wipe the hands, but do 
not rub off the whole of the wool tat, and in a few 
minutes the hands will become soft and pliable, and re- 
main so for hours. Yours truly, Thos. r 

London, Escila.sd, February 28th, 1888. 



Benxoato of Sodium as a Bomody for Follicular 
Tonsillitis.— Boisliniere highly recommends the follow- 
ing formula as a remedy for follicular tonsillitis: 

IWnzoule of Sodium 5 i.- 5 i*. 

Eltearyabark U,L 

M. A teaspoonful every hour or two. No gargle or 
local applications are required and instead of the disease 
lasting two to five days, as is the caso where it is unin- 
fluenced by medication, it is cured (in an average based 
on 75 cases) in 20 hours, the extremes bring 12 and 36 
hours. It seems to him apparent that the febrile element 
of the disease is controlled, and that its use, even with 
children, is unattended with risk. 

Fluid Extract of Quobracho Colorado is recom- 
mended by Dr. Bordeaux, of Brussels, as an application 
for wounds. Being applied with a soft brush, like collo- 
dion, it causes transient pain, and in about an hour dries 
so as to form an artificial scab which can only be loosened 
with tbe aid of hot water. It requires the aid of no 
other dressing and greatly favors healing by first inten- 
tion. 
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HOW DR. SCHNAPSKUEBEL'S WORLD-RENO WNEDf (STOMACH BITTER WAS DISCOVERED. 




Carbolato of Camphor which is recommended as a 
wound-dressing, is made by dissolving camphor in 'J!W 
solution of carbolic acid to aaturation. The acid will dis- 
solve about 3 times its weight of the camphor and the 
product is thin, clear, oleaginous, and has an odor of 
camphor rather than of carbolic. To the sense of taste 
it is slightly pungent and characteristic of camphor 
without the flavor of carbolic. Ten-drop doses may bo 
taken internally with the aid of a capsule. Its external 
use causes for a few minutes a sense of warmth, and on 
abraded surfaces smarting for a few moments follows its 
use. Injected hypodermically it causes stinging, quickly 
followed by anaesthesia. When mixed with an equal 
amount of cotton -seed oil and applied to a fresh wound 
with gauze or cotton, it prevents suppuration. 



A Menthol Snuff for the treatment of laryngeal 
diseases, recommended by Dr. A. O. Buhay in the Edin- 
burgh Med. and Surg. Jour., consists of menthol, 3 as. ; 
Ammon. chlor., Jiss. ; Pulv. Acidi borici, 3i. 

When finely pulverized, this will be found a useful in- 
sufflation in chronic laryngeal catarrh, laryngeal phthisis, 
nasal catarrh and ozsena, and syphilitic rhinitis. 

The same authority recommends a 25 ; per cent solution 
of menthol in olive oil as an application on acute pharyn- 
gitis and tonsillitis. When applied to the nasal mucous 
membrane it should be from 5 to 20f per cent only. 

Another formula, for local application, consists of, 
Iodine, gr. vi. ; Iodide of potassium, gr. xx. ; Menthol, 3 iss. ; 
Glycerin, 3 vi. ; Water, 3 iij. 
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[ouodial oomurxiCiTJoii.] 
CONCENTRATION BY LOW TEMPERATURES. 

BY J. U. LLOYD. 

I ha yk noticed with interest the paper in the American 
Druggist April, p. 76, regarding the method of con- 

cei 
pi 

Iowa: 

" Extract or Correg.-Paul Noirot.of Paris, is the patentee 
of a new method of preparing extract of coffee which is said to 
yield a very aatinfaclory product. 

" Boasted and ground coffee of the best quality in treated with 
boiling water in the usual manner, and the infusion caused to 
freeze by appropriate refrigerating apparatus. The Ice crystals 
are rapidly crushed, and separated, in a centrifugal machine, 
from the dense accompanying extract which does not itself 
This extract, which is thus freed from about 90 per 



entrating a liquid preparation of coffee by the ap- 
hcation of a low temperature, the paper being as fol- 



, is then completely deprived of 
and the residue made into tab- 



I believe that it will be found that advantage has been 
taken by other persons of similar methods to free organic 
solutions from aqueous liquids, in most coses, perhaps, 
where nothing has been published in that direction. 
Where prolonged heat is destructive, the method is 
often, I believe, in the future destined to be of exceptional 
value. 

It is well known that the " mother liquor" contains most 
of the impurities of solutions from which crystalline bodies 
have been separated, and, in the case of most organic ex- 
tractive matters, the natural combination is often neither 
crystalline nor easily frozen. Indeed, it is not always 
necessary to reduce the solution to the congealing point in 
order to cause precipitations either of valuable or of inert 
constituents in abundance, and the operator, by studying 
each particular substance in its relationships concerning 
other associated substances, can dissociate the natural 
constituents of many organic liquids, and either cast aside 
the precipitate or retain it as the investigations demon- 
strate is desirable. 

1 have no doubt that the reason so many persons have 
insisted on using evaporation, or heat application exclu- 
sively, is because of a general view which is to the effect 
that this is about the only feasible method of concen- 
tration. It is the easy one, the authoritative one as re- 
corded in books, and to question the possibility of an 
vppo$ite course in face of printed authorities seems irra- 
tional. 

The fact is, however, when we purify crystals we ac- 
tually reduce the bulk of the original liquid, which might 
properly be the desired product, and often is, and the 
crystallization of water from organic liquids, leaving the 
extractive matters, is, it seems to me, simply an applioa- 

I that govern the purification of 



tion of the well-known laws t 



, govern I 

Of course, the previous application of heat is usually ne- 
cessary, but. if the crystals (as water) are objectional. a 
reduction ot temperature will often accomplish that for 
which evaporation is now employed. I presume that all 
operators will recognize instances in which the evaporation 
of an extractive liquid can be accomplished to a certain 
extent without the development of a "burnt" odor or 
without apparent dissociation, but that further reduction 
is destructive even at lower temperatures than before. In 
these instances, the application of a low temperature ap- 
plied at this stage of the concentration, after the plan 
suggested in concentrating the preparation of coffee, 
may more often be found effectual than is generally sup- 
posed. 

I have found that in some cases if such a liquid be re- 
duced to a very low temperature (short of freezing) and 
then cautiously mixed with the proper amount of alcohol, 
it will separate into two layers, one of which will often 
contain the larger amount of the inert l 



. and by this 

method most of the water can be excluded. By Btudiously 
applying this rule, and by using various neutral solvents 
such as ether, or mixtures of ether, alcohol, chloroform, 
etc., in an appropriate manner, some very desirable and 
unusual dissociations of natural plant constituents may be 
accomplished with but little applied chemistry or evapo- 
ration. Such a study has been part of my individual duty 
for many years, and from the result of my labors I assume 
that, at some time in the future, less heroic chemistry and 
less heat evaporation will be employed in purifying many 
plant constituents, or separating them into natural sec- 
tions, than is freely accepted now as a necessity. Some 
years ago, I was perplexed over a substance that I desired 
to obtain and that was associated with a glucose in a plant 
product. This I vainly tried to remove, hut it seemed im- 



possible to precipitate it, and any single solvent that I em- 
ployed would dissolve both of them or neither. 

At last I wrote to the late Prof. Henry B. Parsons, then 
in the Agricultural Office at Washington, for assistance. 
Ho was at this time working in this very direction (sugar 
cane, I think), and replied that he could give me no aid, 
and that with unfermentable and uncrystallizable sugars 
the elucidation of a simple scheme to apply to such prob- 
lems was a desideratum of the day. Afterward, I effected 
that separation by means of a very cold solution of the 
glucose-like liquid in cold alcohol, to which I slowly added 
sulphuric ether until two layers formed. The upper layer 
contained the substance desired, with some glucose, and 
by evaporation and re-application of the process, I ob- 
tained it pure.* Since, I have evolved many detail 
methods with laboratory products <<( unotileitntl and ir- 
regular character, where this manner of procedure is de- 
sirable, and, in my opinion, the present method of plant 
analysis, or preparation of plant products, will be consider- 
ably modified uy the application of such schemes at a 
very near day in the future, and it may be that the 
present destructive methods, whereby organic compounds 
are evolved (or rather produced) from plants by stiff 
chemical reagents, will be supplemented at least by others 
which we seem now to have generally overlooked. In a 
work applied to the constituents of gelsemium, about a 
year ago, I had reason to prepare for Prof. Fluckiger, of 
Strasburg, some pure gelsemic acid. This I obtained 
easily in a state of absolute purity and in considerable 
amount, without the use of any chemical whatever, simply 
by the application of the foregoing principles. As thus 



obtained, it was in the form of great needle-like crystals, 
pure white, and it excited the admiration of Prof. Fluckiger 
and also Prof. Prescott, to whom a part of it 
ward sent as a specimen. + 

I do not write this paper to advance as new the su 
tions therein made, for, I presume, that such applicat 
of well-known factors are probably far from being new, 
and only in detail laboratory manipulation under special 
conditions do I suppose that I liave even in my own field 
accomplished anything of value, but it is true that such 
work has been a necessity with me for years. Indeed, I 
was led to the consideration of the part of the subject con- 
nected with concentration by low temperature, by infor- 
mation derived, when a boy, from reading a narrative of 
the life of Colonel James Smith, in which he gives the 
method the Indians of North America employed to make 
maple syrup, and which I afterward applied to my studies. 
Since the appearance of your paper on the preparation of 
a coffee concentration, I have looked this narrative up and 
reproduce it as follows: 
"8hortly after we ci 



to this place [the 
part of Ohio as I would make it.— L. 1 ,, the squnWB began to 
make sugar. We had no large kettles with us this year, 
and they made the frost, in some measure, supply the 
place of fire in makiug sugar. Their large bark vessels, 
for holding the stock water, they made broad and shallow ; 
and as the weather is very cold here, it frequently freezes 
at night in Bugar time; and the ice they break and cast 
out of the vessels. I asked them if they were not throw- 
ing away the sugar. They said no ; it was water they 
were casting away; sugar did not freeze, and there was 
scarcely any in that ice. They said I might try the experi- 
ment, and noil some of it, and see what I would gel. I 
never did try it; but I observed that, after several times 
freezing, tho water that remained in the vessel changed 
its color, and became brown and very sweet." J 

It will be seen that the aborigines of North America 
were acquainted with methods of concentration by means 
of both evaporation and low temperatures, and it is evident 
to me that in working galenical preparations, one of our 
oversights has been to confine ourselves to that which is 
most commonly known and easily applied. This paper of 
Colonel Smith, 1799, appears to me to contain the essential 
features of that of Mr. Noirot. 

• Such a liquid often holds a constituent quite tenaciously, that a mixture 
of the two liquids will scarcely separate from its natural coiubioalloua. Ia 
studying* the application of this method to plant dissoclaOona, care must 
be taken to avoid the addition of too much ether, otherwise the enure 
material will be precipltatea. By tho use of different neutral solvents, 
chloroform, benzol, etc., some unusual separations may be accomplished. 

•My work In this way demonstrated to my satisfaction that tue alkaloid 
gelsemtae Is not combined In gelsemlum with the so-called gelsemfc acid, 
although it is in complex combination. UeUemic acid (so called) exists tree 
In Ihn drug. 

; This Is an rxcredingly'intcrrstiiur narrative, taken from Drake's " Indian 
Captivities, " th. ■ title t»-uih- ax follows: "An A ci- -ii in of toe Remarkable Oc- 
currences in the Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith ilate a citizen of 
Bourbon County, Kentucky \ during his Captivity with the Indians, In the 
Years 1.S6. '5», 57, 'Sri, *M. 'In which the Customs, Manners. Traditions, Theo- 
logical Seutimenw, Mode of Warfare, Military Tactics, Discipline and Encamp- 
menu, Treatment of Prisoners, etc., are better explained, and more minutely 
related, than has been heretofore done by any author on the subject. Together 
with a Deacrlptiou ot the Soil, Timbers, and Waters, where be travelled with 
the Indians during his captivity. To which is added a brief account of some 



very uncommon occurrences which transpired after his return from captivity ; 
as well as of the different campaigns carried on against the Indians to the 
westward of Fort PtU, since the year 1786 to the present dale 17». Written by 
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Administration of the 
Preparations 

Onk of the most efficient methods of utilizing the special 
ferments of the pancreas is to employ this organ in a 
crude condition or to prepare from it an aqueous extract 
which should be used as soon as possible. 

According to Engesser, the best method of preparing the 
pancreas is the following. The organ — preferably derived 
from the hog — which should be as fresh as possible, is de- 
prived of membranes, thoroughly cleansed with a cloth, and 
carefully freed from fat. It ib then scraped with a rather 
blunt knife or chopped to a paste in a chopping machine, 
and then rubbed through a hair sieve. The resulting 
magma may be added to food as such. It may be pre- 
served for a short time by mixing it with common salt or 
one-third its quantity of extract of beef, in a wide-mouthed 
bottle which must be well corked and kept in a cold and 
dry place; during summer preferably in an ice box. If 
this preserved pancreas is used, it is advisable to treat it, 
on tne evening before it is wanted, with about 1 pint of 
water and 8 to 10 drops of diluted hydrochloric acid in 
order to liberate the larger portion of the ferment. 

An aqueous solution of the ferments of the pancreas 
may be prepared by treating the organ, previously chop- 
ped and freed from fat, as in the preceding case, with 
water (4 pint for every pancreas) warmed to 30 C. (86' F. ), 
then adding a little common salt, and setting the mixture 
aside for 5 or 6 hours. It is next transferred to a strainer 
or a fine hair sieve and the liquid portion drained off with- 
out pressure. This liquid is comparatively less active than 
the pancreas paste, and must be used while fresh, but in 
some cases it is preferable. 

The beet method of administering the pancreatic fer- 
ments, according to Engesser, is to add the pancreas paste 
(above described) to the food itself. 

Since pancreatic ferments become inert when exposed 
to a temperature exceeding 45" C. (113° F.). the particular 
kind of food to which the pancreas is to be added must 
have a temperature below that just named. In practice, 
it may be said that the proper temperature is reached 



a portion of the food taken into the mouth < 
to produce a sensation of heat or burning. In order to 
cover the taste of raw meat caused by the addition of the 
pancreas paste, the food to which it is added should be 
well spiced. Or some lemon -juice, a few drops of wine- 
vinegar, etc., may be added to correct the taste. [These 
additions are not regarded as interfering with the activity 
of the pancreatic ferments, at least not with all of the 
ferments.] In order to hide the presence of the pancreas 
paste to the eye, it is advisable to select a form of food 
(soup, etc.) which has an opaque appearance. 

It ib well known that soup, when introduced into an 
empty stomach, passes rapidly through this, and descends 
to the inferior portions of the intestinal canal more rapidly 
than other kinds of food. 

Hence, in order to subject the latter likewise to the ac- 
tion of the pancreas, it is necessary to have several courses 
of soup alternate with the other dishes, or to direct the 
soup to be taken in portions during the whole meal. An- 
other method which is recommended is to serve with every 
course some kind of sauce mixed with pancreas j>a*te. 

Since it is not always possible to procure fresh pancreas 
for the preparation of the paste, Engesser proposes to pre- 
pare a powdered pancreat of good keeping qualities. For 
this purpose, the properly cleansed organ ib very finely 
comminuted, and reduced in a vacuum apparatus at a 
temperature of 40* C. (104* F.) to an extract. This is 
treated during about forty-eight hours with absolute alco- 
hol, after which the latter is allowed to drain off, and the 
remainder adhering to the mass driven off by a heat not 
exceeding 40" C. The dried residue appears in form of a 
light-brown, coarse powder, which is easily taken or ad- 
ministered either in wafer-capsules or with water. As it 
is very hygroscopic, it must be kept from dampness with 
great care. 

This preparation does not represent an isolated ferment 
of the pancreas, but the parenchyma of this organ hard- 
ened by means of alcohol. It is important to state this, 
since it is well known that trypsin— the peptone-forming 
ferment of the pancreas — is destroyed by the acid gastric 
juioe, for which reason those commercial pancreatic pro- 
ducts, which contain or profeeB to contain the trypsin (for 
instance, those of Savory ck Moore, of Ixmdon ; Defresne, 
of Paris; Witte, of Rostock) become inactive in the stom- 
ach, as has been shown by Ewald. 



Bye Water. — A western exchange recommends a for- 
mula for an eye-wash consisting of 2 drops of liquor 
plumbi diacetatis in one ounce of elder-flower water, 
upon which we have the criticism to make that a salt of 
lead should never be used as an ingredient in a collyrium ; 
the reason being that an acetate is especially liable to 
conversion into carbonate, and in case there isanv erosion 
of the cornea, the lead is deposited in the form'ot white 
»hich tattooes the eye, so to speak, > 
[Ed. A. D ] 

mnrvn AiraMrattt-1." Von Dr. W. K. 
I (Mod.). 



From a rather lengthy paper on Cocaine and its gain 
by Dr. B. H. Paul, published in the Pliarm. JouruTt 
March 17th, we take the following, which relates to W 
best practical method of testing the hydrochlorate u, 
hydrochloride) of cocaine: a remarkable alteration ill 
cocaine takes place when the base is precipitated from \ 
water solution of the hydrochloride by ammonia or son,, 
other alkali. My attention was first dim-ted to tht- 
change in applying to samples of the hydrochloride tbt 
test suggested by Maclagan. This test consists in add 
ing two drops of ammonia to a solution of one grain of 
the salt in two fluidouncesof water. With a goodgannv 
a dense precipitate is produced, either at once or on stir 
ring the liquid with a glass rod, and this precipitate **m 
acquired a very distinct crystalline condition. Wheat!* 
tested solution was loft standing for some hours, it wa* 
observed that the precipitate had become less bulkv, an,] 
at first it seemed probable that this change might be due 
to more complete crystallization : but, after the Lap*. ti [ 
twenty-four hours, or more in some instances, the nreeipi 
tnte entirely disappeared, and. on examination of tne mh 
tion, it was found that the cocaine had been entirely w*. 
verted into bonzoylecgonine, which readily crystallised 
evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid. This isaiial 
teration that always takes place to some extent when the 
base is precipitated, and, therefore, it may give rise to 
preciable loss in the preparation of cocaine if such a pre™ 
tate is left for any length of time in contact with ♦il- 
liquid from which it has been thrown down. . . . 

As regards the method of testing this salt, I do not think 
that the chloroform test is of much service. In bit 
opinion, a much better place of ascertaining the relative 
ouality of different samples of cocaine hydrochloride is Ui 
determine the amount of alkaloid obtainable by precipita- 
tion of a water solution with ammonia. The cbemicalh 
pure anhydrous salt, Ci?H,,NO.HCl, contains 89.25 of o> 
caine, ana when the solution precipitated is not too dihrt*. 
a precipitate closely approximating to that amount should 
be obtained if the salt tested does not contain impurita 
that are more soluble in water than cocaine is. 

It is sometimes stated in books that the precipitate pro- 
duced by ammonia in solutions of cocaine salts is redu. 
solved on adding excess of ammonia. This is a mistake 
the solubility of cocaine in water is but little, if at all, in- 
creased by the presence of a large excess of free ammonia. 
The disappearance of the precipitate after the lapse of 
some time is not due to its being redissolved. but is the 
result of the decomposition already mentioned. Ammomu 
is, in fact, the best precipitant of coraine, and to illustraie 
this fact I may state that, when a solution containing only 
,J,,thof cocaine hydrochloride is mixed with ammonu 
and shaken, the alkaloid is immediately separated in the 
form of distinct needles. This degree of solution w nearl; 
the same as in Maclagan 's test, and it appears to be near 
the limit of solubility of cocaine, for with a solution con- 
taining j J, , of hydrochloride the separation of crystals i* 
doubtful. At any rate, with such a dilute solution there 
is danger of the imagination being used in a manner thai 
is not scientific. In applying this test, it is important to 
collect the precipitate as soon as possible after it lias ec 
tirely deposited in order to avoid loss from the decom- 
position already mentioned. By leaving the prccipiut*- 
for eighteen hours in contact with the amrnoniacal li- 
quid, there may be a Iosb of about 3 percent of the co- 
caine. . . . 

For the purpose of ascertaining the presence of an amor- 
phous base in cocaine salts, there is, I think, no method of 
testing at present known better than precipitation with 
ammonia. This should he carried out in the way directed 
by Maclagan. and also with a stronger solution, so a* to 
observe the character of the precipitate and i 
amount obtainable. 



por- 



Messrs. F. F. Boehringer ft Sons, of Mannheim, the 
well-known manufacturers or quinine and other alkaloids, 
have recently published a circular in which they assert 
that the most reliable test for the purity of cocaine and its 
salts, in their opinion, is the following modified perman 
ganate reaction : 

Dissolve 0.1 Gin. of hydrochlorate (etc.) of cocaine in 5 
Qm. of water, add 3 drops of diluted sulphuric arid isp 
gr. about 1.112) and afterwards one drop of a l-peM*nl 
solution of permanganate of potassium. The violet tint (A 
the liquid must remain unchanged during at least on*- 
hour. The vessel in which the test is performed should be 
carefully covered to prevent the access of dust. 

While this test is quite exacting and moderately reliable, 
it should, in our judgment, be always combined witi 
Maclagan s test (see pp. 22 and 62, 1887). 

Sutherlandia frutescens has lately reached England 
from Cape of Good Hope with a reputation as a cancer 
remedy. It appears in commerce as the foliage and stenw 
of a leguminous shrub, bearing bladder-like. tnin-flhelW 
pods, something like those of bladder senna. It is <*>ni* 
times cultivated in English gardens for the sake of iw 
large, scarlet flowers, where it is known as Cape Wad 
dor senna. The powdered leaves and roots have been 
used at the Cape as an ophthalmic remedy. —Proc. Mtd, 
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Note on Strophanthus and Btrophanthin. 

From a gaper by Catillon, recently published in the Ar- ft0TB ON KV0DIA ^ T f*^ H ° XYLUM HAJm " 

tih ioes de Pharm. , we take the following : roHiAH UM. 

The seeds of Strophattthws Kotnbt contain in 100 parte : Q ome time ago the announcement was made that the vola- 

__ .... ^ tue °>1 ofEvodia fraxinifolia, an East Indian plant, 

Fatty .Matter. *>!uble in ether and alcohol 32 had au extraordinary power to cover the odor of iodoform. 

Dry Extract, soluble in alcohol of 70* 15 We also bad information, obtained through a prominent 

Oummr and albuminous substance H wholesale house, t hat stops had l>een taken to secure either 

Water and Lom 8 the oil, if obtainable, or the fruits of the drug iteelf. Mr. 

; „ H. Hclbig, of London, now writes to the Chemist and 

jOO Druggist that there was some error committed in the 
identification of the fruits which had been at first brough t 

The fatty matter is of an intense green color, and im- to London. It turns out now that the odoriferous fruit is 

parte this tint to the tincturo if the seeds themselves are derived from Xanthoxylum Hamiltonianum. The fruite 

treated with strong alcohol. This is a drawback, as the of the true Evodia consist of four carpels united into a 

fat has a repulsive odor and is apt to produce nausea. Btar-liko shape, each of which contains two longitudinal 

Hence it must be eliminated both from the extract and the and three rounded angular seeds pointed at the two ends, 

tincture, which is best done by first exhausting the seed Tho seeds are of a dark-brown, faintly lustrous appear- 

with ether. When the fat is removed, they are extracted ance. The epicarp is parchment-like, more or lem speck- 

with alcohol of 70*, which yields a yellow tincture free led, and dirty earthy brown in color. The fruite of 

from gummy or albuminous substances. On evaporating Xanthoxylum Hamiltonianum consist of S to 4 carpels 

such a tincture, an alcoholic extract of great activity is similarly arranged, and the pericarp is brown and dotted 

obtained, which yields, with water, a milky solution, and with minute warty points. The seeds are heart-shaped, 

which is difficult to handle when dry, as it excites sneezing and havo a resplendent black color. The fruit* of this 

like veratrine. When dissolved in a mixture of water plant are only about half as large as those of E. fraxini- 

and glycerin, however, this extract yields^a clear solution folia, though they are much more elegant in form 

which may be used hypodermically. and appearance, but the seeds of the last-named are tho 

Mr. Catillon thinks it is a mistake to employ the tincture wnaller. 
of strophanthus. This has several disadvantages. It is, 

iu the first place, bitter: besides, it is liable to vary in its ix^L/SA — * - j*. 

effects, because the market sometimes afford* seeds which ^&a!i..'3ff a*. ^Hft a 

have been partly or wholly exhausted. For this, and fc^n&S&l ^ fir 

other reasons, Mr. Catillon believes a dry extract, prepared Wftrfi^w 0 flV Wm** 

by evaporating the tincture, to be preferable. This may ^ ™ ™ m **9 _ 

be given in doses of 0.001 Om. or fa grain, beet in , • • 4 » 

L°™ 1 a^nSAnll- ^"wltftSft ZZ? •• ™ °' A— (Wi »> »pn>. .wo of the 

given as much as tour such granules a day, without acci- nf wh ich ha*e deb(«c*d. h. 8w<j« of the mm*, c. FYutt of x™thoxyl*n 

dents. HamilttMitmuM, with 4 cnu-pcle. all of which Imt.- rtchlscol trie wed from the 

The dose of Btrophanthin is one or two granules Jfj-JJ; *c£S^jEt'«L. ^SS'J™^ «-*««» 
rontaining ,V of a milligramme, or about ,{„ grain each. 

From one kilogramme of strophanthus seeds (from The fruit of Evodia fraxinifolia is quite valueless, and 

Stroph'tutltus Kombf), Mr. Catillon has extracted 9.5 Om. does not seem to contain an essential oil. 
of strophanthin, crystallized in microscopic needles, which 
arc transparent when damp, but become opaque on drying. 

They have a neutral reaction towards litmus paper, and Somo Now Romodies 

their solution is not affected by the usual characteristic Cedrine is a hitter principle extracted from the scads of 

alkurioidul precipitante. With tannic acid, Btrophanthin simaba Cedron Planch., which have been highlv valued 

yields a bulky, white precipitate, soluble in an excess of in New Granada, Colombia, etc., as a remedy against the 

strophanthin. In such a solution of strophanthm, sul- bites of venomous snakes; also m yellow fever, intermit- 

phunc acid produces a greenish precipitate becoming tent fever, and various intestinal troubles. Cedrine is in 

black after a while In the cold, this reaction does not form of yellowish transparent crystals, easily soluble in 

occur until after the tepse of several hours ; it is brought waU , Ie9 £ m in alcohol. The imbalance is extremely ener 

about more speedily by raising the temperature. If a gctic and toxical 

crystal of strophanthin iB treated, directly, with a drop of . „ 

sulphuric acid, a fine emerald green color is produced, Ephednne Hydrochlorate is a crystalline alkaloid from 

passing into reddish -brown, and afterwards into black. Ephedra vulgarism. Helvetica, forming colorless needles. 

This reaction has been announced by Oerrard as charac- solublo in 4 parte of water, and easily soluble in alcohol, 

teristic of the amorphous principle. In moist air, tho black It has mydriatic properties. 

color changes again to greenish. 7odi«« Trichloride has been found to be a very efficient 
ir stropnant im is treated with hydrochloric acid, the antiseptic and disinfectant, chiefly on account of its fiber- 
solution, which is colorless while cold, turns green by at ing the chlorine readily. It is an orange -red powder, the 
being slighUy heated. This reaction which is analogous odor of which strongly Irritates the mucous membranes, 
to that produced with digitalin, is, therefore, no longer to li w lMJHt lueu m solution of 1 in 1,800. 
be regarded as ehanu tenstic of the last-named substance. , 

On the other hand, digitalin is not colored by cold sul- Condurangin, a glucoHite from condurango bark (frono- 

ph uric acid, while, with sulphuric acid and ferric chloride, Condurango— tho Mattaperro Condurango bark), 

and by the application of a gentle heat, it giveB a blue This has been used in gastric dtftea.<*« with alleged success 

color, in contradistinction to strophanthin which yields a It is an amorphous powder, soluble in water, alcohol, or 

green one. chloroform. 

Nitric acid colors Btrophanthin pale rose-red, which be- Vietrine, an alkaloid derived from Remijia Vellozii D. 

comes orange-yellow by a gentle heat. C. (one of the cuprea barks), which stand in very close 

A solution of strophanthm, on being shaken, produces relationship to the cinchonas. Has been used as a febri- 

foam. If it is brought together directly with Fehling's fuge.— From E. Merck's Circular (Feb. 21, 1888). 
solution, it does not affect the latter. But if it is first 

digested with dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric acids Substitute for Gum-Arabio. 

(1:10), it reduces the test solution, 10 C.c. of the latter u i • 

being reduced and rendered just colorless by 0.15 Om. T><>= burh price of gum-arabic has stimulated inventive 

of strophanthm. The latter, therefore, is a glucosido. It genius to discover substitutes suitable tor the various 

contains no nitrogen, and is not related to the group of purposes, technical as well as phairoaceuuoal, in which 

the aJkil .ids that substance has found employment. The latest is a 

Strophanthin is soluble in 13 parts of cold absolute al- preparation patented by Schumann. It is merely dextrin 

oohol. and in 3 to 4 parte of boiling alcohol. On pouring a tree from sugar, and is prepared in the following maimer, 

hot alcoholic solutionof strophanthin into cold water, the Two hundred (200) parte of starch are boiled with i.OOO 

substance at once separates in form of crystals. The parte .of water and 1 part of ,mlphuru; and mine acid in a 

hvdratod crystals dissolve easily in water; but after they closed boiler at a pressure of 2 to 3 atmospheres, untu the 

are dried, it requires about 30 parts of water to dissolve party .ma« begins to become thin fluid At this moment 

them. The substance is insoluble in ether and in chloro- the boiling is at once stopped and the acid neu tralized. The 

form free from alcohol. boiling is then recommenced at a pressure of 3 to 5 atmo- 

On evaporating its alcoholic solution, strophanthin spheres, until all the starch ib converted into what is tech 

forms, upon the walls of the capsule, a vitreous, trans- nically known as "pommeline. This consists of dextrin, 

parent layer, separating in micaceous, brilliant scales. glucose, cellulose, the salts derived from neutralizing the 

From this amorphous condition, the substance passes acid and other substances. The cellulose and salts are 

into the crystalline on moistening it with a little water. separated, the remainder Altered through bone-black, and 

Half a milligramme (, W grain) injected into a rabbit the filtrate concentrated, first m a vacuum apparatus, and 

weighing 27 ounces caused death in less tlian an hour. then in open vessels, to a density of 40 Beaume It i^ put 

^ on the market either m this condition as a viscid liquid 
•** or is further concentrated until it is obtained as a solid, 

A Two-per-oent Solution of carbolic acid, sprayed forming glassy lumps when broken up. The product is 

lightly about the bed-covering, is said to be a certain pre- perfectly transparent, not hygroscopic, and is as i 

ventive of trouble from gnats and mosquitoes. as gum-arabic. 
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Creolin. 



Under the name creolin, a substance has recently ap- 
peared on the European market which has been lauded as 
an energetic and non-poisonous disinfectant. It appears 
in form of a thick ish, dark-brown liquid of a tarry odor, is 
miscible with water in all proportions, forming a sort of 
emulsion, and also soluble in alcohol and fixed oils. With 
ferric chloride, it gives no reaction for carbolic acid. It 
has been introduced by a Hamburg firm, but no clew was 
given regarding its nature, except the statement that it is 
prepared in England by distilling a certain kind of coal, 
and that it is obtained from the distillate by treating the 
latter, in a certain way, with caustic alkalies. 

Several analysts subsequently reported that it was essen- 
tially a resin soap containing carbolic acid. 

More recently, B. FiBcher and E. Biel have examined it 
and have come to the conclusion that it is prepared from 
certain fractions of the distillate obtained from gas coal, 
which have been carefully freed from the lower boiling 
phenols (carbolic acid). In fact, Biel thinks that creolin 
is a by-product of the manufacture of carbolic acid. Prob- 
ably tho higher homologues of this substance are selected 
ana rendered soluble in water by being combined with 
soda. It contains from 20 to 40 per cent oi aromatic hydro- 
carbons boiling between 210° and 300' C., and valueless as 
disinfectants, besides leucoline and other pyridine bases, 
naphthalan and anthracene.— Chem. Zeit. 

Chloral Hydrooyanate. 

Crystallized chloral hydrocyanate is announced by 
Merck as an excellent substitute for bitter almond and 
cherry-laurel water. The substance in question is the 
nitrile of trichlorolactic acid (C.H.Cl.NO or CCh.CH- 
FOH'.CN). It is prepared by digesting 1 part of chloral 
hydrate, during twenty-four hours, with 1 part of hydro- 
cyanic acid of 10-12 per cent, then digesting several 
hours under an upright condenser, and finally evaporat- 
ing on the water-bath. 

The subst&nce crystallizes from carbon disulphido or 
from water in thin, rhombic plates. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. AlkaloidB decompose it into chloro- 
form, hydrocyanic and formic acids. The crystals have 
an odor recalling that of hydrocyanic acid and chloral. 

Chloral hydrocyanate is a very stable compound, even 
the aqueous solution keeping for a long time unchanged. 

I to therapeutic effect is the same as that of hydrocyanic 
acid. 6.462 parte, by weight, of chloral hydrocyanate cor- 
respond to 1 part of anhydrous hydrocyanic acid. A solu- 
tion of 0.065 Gm. of the salt in 10 6m. of distilled water 
corresponds to the bitter-almond water of the German 
Pharmacopoeia, which is 1 in 1,000. And a solution of 
12.9 parte in enough distilled water to make 100 parts will 
produce a solution containing 2 per cent of hydrocyanic 
acid, such as is officinal in the U. B. Pharmacopoeia. 

Fhthalate of Cocaine and of other Alkaloids. 

Some time ago, Mr. Bombelon announced that he had 
found a compound of phthalic acid and morphine to 
possess advantages superior to those of any other salt of 
this alkaloid, as it was not only very soluble, but also 
much more stable. 

Upon the experience thus gained, E Merck, of Darm- 
stadt, has commenced to prepare the corresponding sal to 
of some other alkaloids, for the present oi cocaine and 
caffeine. A phthalate of strychnine was also attempted 
to De made, but without success. As Merck himself states, 
" combinations of organic bases with mineral acids (as in the 
case of morphine hydrochlorate and sulphate, for instance) 
are liable to suffer from a tendency toward decomposition in 
various ways. They are prone to show slightly acid reac- 
tions after being kept in solution for some time, though 
originally produced as neutral salts; they are, further- 
more, apt to undergo decomposition through fungi, etc. 
From these drawbacks the phthalate* are reported to be 
free. But the property of the phthalates most valuable to 
the medical practitioner, as comjiared with the salts of 
other, and especially of mineral acids, is their far higher 
degree of solubility in cold water. Morphine hydro- 
chloride, for instance, is soluble in 25 parte or water; mor- 
phine sulphate, in 14. S parte [it requires over 20 parte — 
Ed. Ax. Dr.]; and morphine phthalate about 5 parte. 
Moreover, anv surplus of this salt, in proportion to the 
menstruum, does not crystallize from the solution, but is 
deposited at the bottom of the vessels in the form of an 
oily liquid, thus separating at once and wholly from the 
concentrated solution ; while, in the case of crystallizing 
salts, small crystals are liable to remain suspended in the 
liquid." . . . 

Morphine phthalate appears in beautiful, transparent, 
glassy Males, thus affording a ready means of distinguish- 
ing it at a glance from the more innocent salts (of quinine, 
etc.) — fatal confusions with which have sometimes oo 




The solutions show an acid reaction. 

Caffeine phthalate (C.H,.N,0,.C.U.O..H,0) is a white, 
amorphous solid, of a soft, friable consistence: easily 
soluble in 5 parte of water, and in hot alcohol. The solu- 
tions have an acid reaction. 
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Aoid Corrosive Sublimate Dressings. 

According to Laplace, the addition of tartaric acid to 
sublimate and albumen solutions insures the full activity 
of the antiseptic ; indeed, it appears that the combination 
of an acid with the Bublimate increases ite antiseptic 
power, so that weaker solutions may be used. The solu- 
tion employed is the following: 

Corrosaive Sublimate 1 part 

Tartaric Acid 5 part* 

Distilled Water 1.000 - 

Gauze, cotton, etc., are soaked for two hours in a solu- 
tion containing 0.5 per cent of the sublimate and 2 per 
cent of acid. Laplace obtained very satisfactory results 
with this dressing in the treatment of suppurating wounds. 

[On theoretical grounds we should hnvo supposed that 
the addition of tartaric acid rather introduced a fresh 
source of putrefaction or fermentation. However, theory 
may here be at fault, and tho facte lie as stated — E». 
Am. Dr.1 

Chapman's Copaiba Mixture. 

Our attention has recently been drawn, by Mr. E. V. 
Zoeller, of Tarboro, N. C. to the fact that the formula 
which is usually known as Chapman's Copaiba Mixture 
differs materially from that originally published by Dr. 
Chapman. Prof. Remington, at Mr. Zoeller a request, as- 
certained that the original formula of the preparation was 
published in Prof. Nathaniel Chapman's "Elements of 
Therapeutics and Materia Medica " (5th ed., Philadelphia. 
1827). It is as followB : 

Copaiba fl. oz. i 

Spirit of Nitrons Ether fl. oz. 4 

Compound Spirit of Lavender, 
Tincture of Opium (•• Tr. Theb. "), 

Acacia, In powder aa drch. 1 

Water fl. ox. 8 

Dose: A tablespoonf ul. 

There is neither sugar nor syrup in thiB. 

Now the formula? quoted in works of reference differ 
very materially from the above. ThoBe which are prob- 
ably most generally consulted are Griffith's "Formulary " 
(ed. by Prof Maisch, Philadelphia. 1S74), and Remington's 
" Practice of Pharmacy.'' We shall place these side by side, 
distinguishing the former by " G," and the latter by " R ": 

G. E. 

Copaiba fl . ox. J 4 

Spirit ot Nitrous Ether fl. oz. i 4 

Comp. Tinct. of Lavender fl. oz. \ 2 

Tinct. of Opium fl. dr. 1 1 

Acacia, powd. .. grains 60 120 

Sugar grains 60 60 

Distilled Water n. oz. 4 4 

The dose of either is given as a tablespoonf ul. 

It is probable that the formula given in Griffith's Formu- 
lary has found the most extensive employment, as this 
work has been almost the only one consulted in such cases 
for a number of years after ite publication. 

The original formula, when increased so as to make one 
pint, may be written as follows: 

Copaiba. 8f fl. oz. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether 3f fl. oz. 

Comp. Tinct. of Lavender \ fl. oz. 

Tinct. of Opium { fl. ox. 

Mucilage 1 fl. oz. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. ox. 

The Domostio Use of Saccharin. 

A correspondent writing in tbe Scientific American of 
February 18th, 1888, relates his experience in using sac- 
charin as follows: 

Sugar being a prohibited article to me, I naturally be- 
came interested in Fahlberg's "saccharin,*' and obtain- 
ing a supply as soon as possible, began experimenting 
with it. Using it alone to sweeten lemon juice or stewed 
cranberries, I found it very difficult to mix, and tried va- 
rious dodges to remedy it, all of which had some draw- 
back or other until I thought of dissolving it in glycerin. 

I found that for general purposes the formula of glycerin 
one pound, saccharin one drachm, heated to solution, 
was the best. Two teaspoonfuls of above to the juice of 
one lemon made up to eight fluidounces make a lemonade 
sweet enough for almost any one, and three teaspoonfuls 
to four ounces of stewed cranberries make a dish "fit for 
a king." 

I gave a sample of the above to a gentleman to whom 
sugar was tabooed, and who was then using saccharin 
alone, and asked him to try it with cranberries and re 
port. When next seen he said very enthusiastically, 
"That's splendid. I've bought a barrel of cranberries, 
and woula not go back to sugar if I could." 

The advantages of the mixture over pure saccharin 
are : That the glycerin gives it a body, and the mixture 
very closely resembles in taste and appearance the beet 
white honey: that it dissolves readily in water, milk, 
tea, and coffee, wines and liquors; and that it can be 
very readily 1 
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AGITATING MACHINE. 

A machine for continuous agitation, very useful for 
the preparation of alcoholic extracts from pomades, 
for extinguishing mercury by succussion, for ageing per- 
fumes, and various other purposes, is that shown in the 
cut, which is manufactured by Beyer frerea, of Paris (rue 
Lorraine, 16, 18). The mechanism producing the shaking 
motion is not clearly shown in the cut, but it is brought 
about by an eccentric position of the eye of the guiding 
rod.* 

Distilled and Aromatic Waters. 

Mr A dolt Vohacka makes some practical remarks of 
distilled and various aromatic waters in bis journal 
Rundschau (Prag). 

Distilled Water. Not every kind of water iB suitable 
for the preparation of a pure distilled water. 

The most effective method to 
obtain absolutely pure water is 
deemed by the author that which 
is officially prescribed by tbe 
Pharmacopoeia of the Nether- 
lands. According to this auth- 
ority, tlie water, previous todis- 
tillation, is to be treated with 
permanganate of potassium until 
the violet color of the liquid re- 
mains permanent. Next, a solu- 
tion of alum is to be added so as 
to render the water faintly acid, 
the water then allowed to stand 
so as to become clear by settling, 
the clear liquid transferred to 
the still, and the middle portion 
of what passes over to be pre- 
served as pure distilled water. 

Aromattc Waters. In the auth- 
or's judgment, the most advan- 
tageous method of preparing 
aromatic waters, if the essentia! 
oils are to be used as starting 
points, is the following: 

Cause the essential oil to be 
soaked up by Altering paper, 
introduce the latter (torn into 
shreds] into distilled water 
warmed to between 35" and 45'° 
C. (96" -113' F. ), shake thoroughly 
and frequently while the liquid 
cools to the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then filter. 

As an aromatic water thus 
prepared is saturated with the 
essential oil at the temperature 
at which it was filtered, the pro- 
duct should not be exposed to 
a lower temperature, as this 
would cause a separation of a 
portion of the oil. 

Torments of Trade. 

Ott* of our friends has placed 
into our handB a batch of order 
slips, collected during the past 
year or so, and written upon all 
kinds of paper, which call for the 
following articles: 

1. Alcohol and bergotnont. 

2. 15 cents' Worth Verkniann. 
and 5 cents' Worth of catst oil. 

3. United States Pharmacian Cathoric Pills for Bill- 
ious ness. 

4. 10 c. balsam pivey, 10c. Oil cubab, 10c. Spirits nitre, 
little alum. 

8. Rochll salts. 

6. Nisi fuda Oil. 

7. 5 c. Flek sead ; 1 c. stemp. 

8. crosa of Supimate For Bed Buggs. 

9. 5 cents worth of Frase Whitenig quirls (meaning 
French chalk drops). 

10. 1 ounce of Laudlom, H grongs of calmon, 8 grongs of 
White Vilr, 8 Vial water. 

11. Send 1 bottle of Citron of Magnesia. 

12. 5 ct of Jalv Water. 

13. 25 cts Pencil Costic; 10 eta. Camel Powder; 10 cts 
Waden. 

14- Castor Oil and Bagamant mix for hiar. 

15. Darling Slave (meant for Dalley's salve). 

16. 10 ct. of Jockey Club, 5 cts roachell salts. 

17. iauhel water. 

18. Powderd Allem. 

19. Boraux Powder. 

20. Capsine pors plaster. 

21. five cents worth of Cattera Pills. 

22. five cents worth of Opperating Pills. 



23. 6 cent worth of Drop Chock. 

24. Horse Foots Acid; Citrid micagnu. 

2X. Will you please give me a subscription for some 
modine for a destress in the bowels I am trouble with con- 
to paction very much and 1 am trouble with indesction 
and I have a destress of bearing down always and I can't 
taste anything for it hearts so. Please give me something 
to removed my bowels right away as I am in great destreess. 

26. 5 c antibillous pills and some sweet spirit to send a 
man into perspiration please say how much to take. 

27. Hancode Water. 

28. Nuts vomit. 

29. centure Liment. 

30. Essance Vinella. 

31. 5 cents Worth of oppecack and Senilis. 5 c. Oapupi- 
fled oil. 

32. 5 cents worth of Red Percipeitate ointment to rub on 
my little girls head. 



33. tinctor of iade. 




KhaVing machine. 



34. 5 cts. sulpher of xinic. 

35. 5 c Svrup of A pack. 
26. cott Li Oil. 

37. Paregoric FJixor 1 ounce, 
Tincture Telun, Syr. Squills Sul- 
fur Ether i or. of each. 

38. 10 cts Balsam Copaive, 5 
cts Red lavender, 5 cts Tincture 
of Steele, 5 cts of swett nitre. 

39. Balladona Blaster. 

40. l oz. Nitre, I ox. Either, 1 
ox. Laud nan, 5 cts cape aleos. 

41. 5 cents worth Ines (anise). 

42. 5 c. Bastiles, negro head 
(black fumigating pantiles). 

43. Physilican Salve. 

44. Baldrian Tee 5 cts. 

45. LraKginB Bloat, incenn. 
Black candle. 

46. 5 cents worth Bpermesatte. 

47. 1 Bottle of Adanson Cough 
Balsam. And please give a Ke- 
mendy Something for to break 
up a person who is chocked up. 
Something whoes tubes are 
chocked up. 

48. 5 cents seneg leaves. 

49. Please give boy a little of 
.lust the thing. 




V 



Pocket wrt(rhing scale 



POCKET WEIGHING 
SCALE. 

rkoenti.y patented weigh- 
ing scale for the pocket 
is well adapted for use by physi- 
cians whose practice obliges 
them todispense their medicines, 
or as a part of the outfit of medi- 
cine chests. To the bottom of 
the case is secured a post, with 
which is connected the scale 
standard by means of a pin, the 
lower end of the standard being 
slotted. The upper end of the 
standard is also slotted to re- 
ceive the scale beam, mounted 
on a pivot pin, one end of the 
scale beam carrying a block to 
which the nan is secured. The 
pan is hela in horizontal posi- 
tion when in use by a spring on 
the under side of the beam bear- 
ing against the block ; but when the scale is to be folded 
within its case, a quarter turn given to the pan withdraws a 
catch, and allows the pan to be folded down. A spatula is 
held against the rear side of the case by a post or pin.— 
Sci. Amer. 

Reaction of Cotton 8eed Oil. 

According to M. Labiche. when cotton-seed oil is treated 
with subacetate of lead and caustic alkali, it gives almost 
immediately an orange-red reaction. This is peculiar to 
this oil, for almond, castor, olive, poppv, rape, and cod liver 
oils give a milky mixture, which is M0 the case with but- 
ter when thus treated. The author mixes equal parts of 
the oil and a saturated solution of neutral acetate of lead, 
and adds ammonia, stirring briskly. The acetate decom- 
poses, nnd the nascent oxide reacts upon the oil. Then the 
red color appears. Af ter standing, the surface turns orange- 
red, and the lower portion becomes grumous. If 20 per 
cent of cotton-seed oil be present, the coloration appears at 
once; lesser quantities show on the surface after the mix- 
ture has remained standing for a time. — L'Un. Pharm. 
and The Analyst. 



• From Mlerilnnki Die RW-ln.l'jIt*." *»o. Wcimmr, 



Tongate of Soda. The National Druggist publishes a 
query from S. M. Meadows, of Milwaukee, Wis., as to the 
nature of tongate of Boda. Tungstate of sodium is proba- 
bly meant— sometimes used for rendering fabrics fire- 
proof. 
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Opium 

Messrs. E. F. Teschemacher and J. Denham Smith have 
contributed a lengthy paper to the Chemical News, in 
which they review most of the various recent methods of 
opium assay, including those of the newer pharmacopoeias, 
that of Dr. Squibb, Prof. Fliickiger and others, and assert 
that none of these processes extract as much morphine 
from opium hs that which they have themselves devised. 
The paper is too lengthy to be reproduced here in full, and 
it is impossible to argue in the faro of figures pre- 
vented. Only a critical examination of the author's pro- 
cess can establish the justice of their claim. They sny 
themselves that they invite and shall welcome experimen- 
tal criticisms on their method, but " must bo pardoned for 
neglecting to notice obiter dicta Rueeses, or opinions un- 
supported by experimental proof." 

Tho authors describe their own process, concisely, in the 
following manner: 

1 . Thoroughly exhaust 200 grains of opium (if the sample 
permit* this amount) with warm distilled water. 

8. Concentrate this watery extract to a thin syrup, in a 
shallow dish, over a water-bath, which the authors prefer 
should not boil. 

3. Transfer this thin syrup to a suitable flask which per- 
mits the use of a soft cork, using a few drops of water suc- 
cessively to wash out the dish. Add to the contents of 
the flask 50 fluidgrains [about 63 minims IT. S. measure 
at about 72' F.| of alcohol, spec. grav. about 0.820, and 
about 600 fluidgrains [633 minims U. S,] of ether. Mix 
gently, but thoroughly, and then add some 50 fluidgrains 
[53 minims IT. S.J of ammonia, spec grav. 0.935. 

4. Shake the cou tents of the flask well to precipitate the 
alkaloids in arenaceous crystals, with occasional agitation 
during tho ensuing eighteen hours. 

5. Transfer the contents of the flnsk to a vacuum filter, 
and permit nil the adherent liquid to be drawn away, wash- 
ing out the flask with "morphiated spirit" (see below, 1 , 
and continue its use till the liquid passes colorless. Now 
wash with morphiated water, till this also passes colorless. 

6. Now dry, slowly at first, finishing at 212° F. Trans- 
fer the dried substance to a mortar, reduce it to a very fine 
powder, and digest it thoroughly in benzene [benzol], to 
dissolve the narcotin and such of the opium alkaloids, 
other than morphia, which may be present. 

7. Transfer this mixture to a vacuum filter, wash out the 
mortar carefully with benzene, which use to wash the 
powder thoroughly. This, then, will be morphine, free 
From other opium alkaloids and narcotin, but still contain- 
ing coloring and possibly other organic matters, to the 
extent of 3 to 10 per cent. Dry and weigh this imwder. 

8. Now ascertain the percentage of crystallized mor- 
phine by titration of this powdor with standard hydro- 
chloric acid and litmus as the indicator, bv weight. This 
acid is so made that 1,000 grains by weight shall exactly 
neutralize 100 grains of pure morphine crystallized from 
water, washed with ether, and gentlv dried finally at 
212° F. 

Preparation of Morphiated Spirit.— Digest a large ex- 
cess of morphine in alcohol of 80 per cent, for several days, 
with frequent agitation. Filter for use. 

Morjthtated Water. - Proceed as for the preceding, sub- 
stituting water for alcohol. 

As an illustration of how far the processes of assay used 
bv other analysts differ from thatof tho authors, the latter 
mention the fact that there is a universal complaint 
among those who have opiums tested that " Teschemacher 
and Smith are always too high." Further the authors say: 
" In illustration of the above, some friends of ours recently 
shipped ten cases of opium to New York, averaging 10.20 
per cent morphia [of course, as determined by the authors' 
method). Of these ten cases, six were rejected as contain- 
ing less than 9 per cent morphia. We near further that 
these rejected ones yield 7.40 to 7.98 per cent; this second 
place of decimals, instead of 8 per cent, points to an accu- 
racy which will, we fear, be for a long while the distinctive 
characteristic of the New York Customs' analysts. If 
they be correct, the happy consignee will secure four 
chests at 13. 5 per cent morphine, instead of 10.20 percent — 
a gain of 3.30 per cent, solely due to the lawful action of 
tho Customs of the United States." 

The authors do not seem to like the expression " assay 
of morphia," which Prof. Allen uses. They say: " Do not 
let us Englishmen corrupt our own language. Surely, 
"assay" to a chemist involves the idea of furoaeing of 
some 6ort. Regarding this criticism, we would say that 
each branch of literature or science is constantly trying to 
simplify and render more concise and pregnant the terms 
it has to use to denote certain matters or facts. " Assay 
of opium " will certainly never be associated, in the mind 
of any chemist, with furnacing; and it surely is more ex- 
pressive than " Valuation of opium," and briefer than 
" Determination of morphine in opium " or similar terms. 
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Diabetic Foods. According to Dr. Harrington, of tho 
Harvard Medical School, the diabetic foods commonly sold 
contain but a trifle leas starch than ordinary bread, and he 
points out the danger which attends their use by 
suffering from diabetes and who accept as true 
tion that these foods are non-starchy. 



of the Amount 
Opium. 



Rowland Williams, F.C.8., etc., publishes the follow- 
ing paper in the Chem. New& as a contribution to the 
question recently raised by Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith, regarding the best process of assaying opium. An 
abstract oi the paper of the two last-named authors ib given 
elsewhere in this number. The importance of the subject 
makes it advisable to give|the present paper, in abstract, 
in the same number: 

Having had considerable exj>erience in the examination 
of opium for the percentage of morphia, I have read with 
much interest the paper by E. F. Teschemacher and J. 
Denham Smith, which recently appeared in the Chemical 
AVira [see this Journal, opposite column]. 

About two years ago. two Persians came to work in my 
laboratory, with the object of ascertaining the most re- 
liable method for estimating morphia in opium. When in 
their own country, these gentlemen are engaged in the 
opium trade, and wished to be ablo to guarantee the 
amount of morphia in each consignment before shipment, 
so as to avoii disputes and allowances, as far as possible. 
My Persian pupils stayed with meaboutsix months, during 
which period we examined a large number of samples of 
opium, and investigated some of the most promising pro- 
cesses 1 could find in various works which I consulted on 
the subject. A short account of a few of our results may, 
perhaps, lie of interest to some of your readers. 

At first we worked almost entirely by the British Phar- 
macopeia process, and our experience was very similar to 
that of Teschemacher and Smith, viz. : fairly concordant 
amount* of morphia could be obtained from duplicate esti- 
mations, but the morphia was by no means pure. We al- 
ways employed n carefully graduated cylinder, marked at 
1.040 fluidgrains, for measuring the aliquot portion of 
1,400 fluidgrains, as a "wide-mouthed 6-ounce bottle" is 
obviously ciuite unfit for such a purpose. In other re- 
spects, we followed the directions as closely as possible. 
We were in the same predicament as Teschemacher and 
Smith with regard to taking 1,040 grains of the filtrate, as 
there seems no clear reason why this quantity should be 
regarded as equivalent to 100 grains of the opium: never- 
theless, 1,040 grains were always used in our estimations. 
We made two or three dozen determinations of morphia 
by the B. P. process, but finally abandoned it altogether, 
as we had already gained sufficient experience to warrant 
our coining to tho conclusion that any method in which 
lime is employed is. for many reasons, unsuitable for the 
estimation of morphia in opium. 

We next turned our attention to Fliickiger's method. 
Several samples were examined by this method, and it 
must be admitted that it generally yields very clean, 
white crystals, being in this respect a decided improve- 
ment on the B. P. process. This is, no doubt, partly due 
to the preliminary digestion of the dried opium with ether, 
which is said to remove narcotin, wax, and coloring mat- 
ter, and partly owing to the non -employment of lime, 
which, I believe, generally produces a dark-colored mor- 
phia. Afterwards we tried the United States official 
method, which is. in many respects, very similar to the 
B. P. process, and in our hands yielded almost the same 
results. 

In the following table are given results obtained from 
four samples examined by the different methods i 



. . .10.8. 
...10.5. 
... 7.4.. 
..12.2 



.10.2. 
.10.0. 
. 7.1 
.10.6. 



..11.1 
. 10.8 
.. 8.1 
..11.0 



Sample No. 1. . . 

" 8... 
" :t .. 
" •' 4... 

A glance at these figures will show that in every case the 
German method gave the lowest result, and the American 
the highest, except in Sample No. 4. 

Our work in connection with these three processes bad 
by this time convinced me that it was undesirable to take 
aliquot portions of filtrates, as this method of operating » 
undoubtedly liable to causeserious errors. I therefore be- 
gan a series of experiments, in which weighed quantities 
of the opium were thoroughly exhausted with water, and 
the extract* concentrated to a syrup, at a gentle heat on 
the water-bath, before precipitating the morphia. My 
general plan of procedure was to place 100 grains of the 
opium in a porcelain basin, add 1,000 grains distilled water, 
and macerate frequently with a rubber-tipped glass rod. 
The digestion was allowed to go on all night, and tbe next 
day the strong aqueous solution of the opium, containing 
nearly all the morphia, was passed through a Swedish fil- 
ter, taking care to leave the bulk of the insoluble matter 
in the basin. This residue wasstirred up with Beveralsuc- 
cessive small quantities of water (each acting for ten 
minute*), and the total extract evaporated on the water- 
bath until it became of a syrupy consistence. This was 
washed into a suitable bottle, using the smallest possible 
quantity of water for the purpose : 100 grains of alcohol 
(sp. sr. 0.8251 and 300 grains of ether (Bp. gr. 0.730) 
then added, and the bottle gently rotated tor a few i 
utos. Finally, 30 grains ammonia (sp. gr. 0.880) 
added, the bottle frequently shaken, and allowed to i 
twenty -four hours. The morphia was then thrown on to 
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a weighed filter, and washed as completely as possible, 
first with morphiated spirit, and then with morphiated 
water, as suggested by the late Mr. E. F. Teschemacher. 
The filter was then dried at 212 and tho increase of 
weight represented the amount of crude morphia in UK) 
grains of the opium. . . . 

During the last few months, I have slightly altered my 
method of estimating the amount of morphia in wimples 
of opium which have occasionally been sent to my labo- 
ratory for examination. I now prefer to work on at least 
200 grains of the opium (if that quantity be available), 
digest all night with ten times the amount of cold distilled 
water, and, eventually, completely exhaust with cold water 
in the manner above described. It will be noticed that I 
say with cold water, becauso I think this preferably to 
using warm distilled water as recommended by Messrs. 
Teschemacher and Smith. There can be no reasonable 
doubt about cold water extracting all the morphia from 
opium, and I fail to see the advantage of employing warm 
water, as there is then a risk of dissolving certain other 
ingredients of opium which are more soluble in warm 
water than in cold. Even if these impurities are removed 
by the subsequent washings with the various purifving 
agents, it seems a pity to introduce them at all if their 
presence can be avoided. 

To return to the description of my present method. 
The total aqueous extract is evaporated on the water-bath 



to a smaU,volume, transferred to the precipi tilting vesp 
100 fluidgrains alcohol (sp. gr. 0.825) and 600 fluidgra 
ether (sp. gr. 0.925) are added, 

I 




and the remainder of the . 
conducted as usual. 

With regard to the late Mr. 
E. F. Teschemacher's process, 
published in the Chemical Neiva 
(Vol. xxxv., p. 47), I must con- 
fess that it has always seemed 
to me to be so complicated that 
I thought loss must inevitably 
ensue at some stage or other ; 
consequently, I have very rarely 
employed it, but have latterly 
placed implicit reliance on .the 
method which I have iust'de- 
senbed, and which, I believe, 
gives very accurate results. I 
propose, however, in the case of 
future samples of opium, to try 
the effect of purifying the preci- 
pitate of morphia by digestion 
with benzin, previous to the final 
weighing and titrating with acid, 
as Messrs. Teschemacher and 
timith attach so much 
ance to that point. 

Messrs. Teschemacher and 
Smith mention a case in which 
duplicate samples of opium were 
submitted to several chemists 
after being examined by them- 
selves. AU these chemists agreed 
closely with one another, but 
they found lower percentages of 
morphia than Messrs. Tesche- 
macher and Smith. As I have 
reason for believing that 1 
one of the analysts in ques- 
tion, perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that my results were ob- 
tained by the process upon 
which, as already mentioned, I 
have latterly stated my faith. 

Cam icAL. Ljlboratobt, V Albert Squarr, 
HurcHISTU. March »tth, 1»«. 



APPARATUS FOB UPWARD FILTRATION. 

FC. J. Bird, having occasion to filter alarge quantity 
• of syrup containing both a ferrous salt and a finely 
divided precipitate, constructed an apparatus which had 
the advantages of excluding nir and keeping the 
filtering medium in the most advantageous position, 
viz., at the surface of the liquid. The apparatus, as de- 
scribed by him in the Pharmaceutical Journal, consists 
of A, a stoneware jar of about 2 gal. capacity, placed on 
a shelf 5 or 6 feet above the vessel M. It is secured to a 
board, C, which has a perforation, q. B is of wood, 3 in. 
wide, and with holes, X and I. C, A and B are fastened 
together by string, or otherwise. J is the filter, consist- 
ing of a circular box, closed at the top and open at the 
bottom, and about | in. less in diameter than A. J is di- 
vided by a partition into two chambers, the upper one 
being air-tight. The tube t passes through this chamber 
and communicates with the lower half of J, and is con- 
nected with a glass tube, H. by means of rubber tubing. 
Three layers of filtering medium- calico. pajier, and flan- 
nel (the latter being outside)— are fixed over the mouth of 
J. E is a bar of wood, to which the glass tubes, H and I, 
are attached, the system of tubes being counterbalanced 
by the weight F, which should be so arranged that J may 
fall to the bottom of A when it contains no fluid. K is a 
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piece of rubber tubing. L is a glass tube reaching nearly 
to the bottom of M, and having a valve formed of a single 
turn in the tube. 6 

A being filled with the liquid to be filtered, a cork is in- 
serted in the lower end of T and the rubber tube V de- 
tached from I, the system of tubes is then filled with some 
bright liquid, the connection by means of V is again made, 
and a layer of | inch of colorless petroleum oil is poured 
on the surface of the liquids in the two vessels (O and 
O) when the liquid to be filtered requires to be protected 
from air. By removing the cork from the lower end of 
T. filtration commences. All joints must be bound with 
waxed thread or wire, and thick rubber tubing be used 
to prevent its collapse. J should be well varnished with 
shellac. 

FILTERING PERFUMES.* 

When hirger quantities of perfumed liquids are to be 
filtered, which would be injured by being exposed in 
open filters to the air, an apparatus like that here shown 
will be found very serviceable. 

A is a cylindrical vessel with a neck passing through tho 
Btop|K>r in a receptacle C, which is connected, by means of 
the tube d, with a filter pump. Into A a few disks of felt 
are carefully packod near the lower end, and a reservoir 
containing the liquid to be filtered is adjusted so as to keep 
the cylinder A suitably supplied. On starting tho filter 
pump, the liquid will be aspirated through the felt and 

thereby filtered. The first por- 
tions of the filtrate, if not quite 
clear, should be returned. 

FILTERING FLASK. 

tl^ Allirn has devised a new 
• filtering flask for use with 
the filter pump. Its neck is 
ground to receive a glass fun- 
nel, which serves as a stopper, 
and the connection with the 
pump is established by means 
of a lateral tube. 

These flasks, with correspond- 
ing funnels are now manufac- 
tured in several sizes, and may 
be had through dealers in chemi- 
cal apparatus. — Zeitsch.f. Anal. 
Chem. 

Antifebrin in Headache. 

Dr. W. Faust praises the 
prompt effects of antifebrin as a 
remedy in almost any form or 
kind of headache, provided it is 
taken in sufficient amount. He 
states that he finds it difficult, or 
rather useless, to discriminate 
between the various causes of 
headache, bo far as this remedy 
is concerned, as it gave relief in 
nearly every case. Ita most 
prompt action is observed in 
those cases where the pain is due 
to an irregular distribution of 
blood within the vessels of the 
head, and particularly that 
which is due to engorgement. 
He declares it th<» most effec- 
tive agent to relieve alcoholic 
headache. It should be given in 
full doses from 8 to 16 grains. 
The editor of the Indwtrie-Blditer, in commenting 
upon the preceding report, recommends caution in the use 
of the remedy, and believes that it should not be used 
promiscuously or without the advice of a physician. He 
quotes the case of a woman residing in Berlin, who was at- 
tracted by an advertisemtnt recommending antifebrin 
against " Katzen jammer," and took 4 Gm. (60 grains) of 
it in two doses, at short intervals. After three hours, she 
lapsed into a deep coma, from which she was. however, 
brought buck by strong stimulant'*. 



• Remedy for Lumbago.- Dr. C. G. Hollister, of Mead- 
ville. Pa., recommends the following as a specific for lum- 
bago: 

Iodide of Potawiuiu, 

Bromide of Potassium of each, Jsa. 

Tincture of Colchicum Seeds f. £ j*s. 

Syrup of Orange peel *- 2 *j- 

Waler enough to make f. | vi. 

M. One teaspoonful to be taken 3 to 4 times daily, or 
increased up to causing loose movements of the bowel.— 
Med. und Surg. Hep. 

•Die 
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The Composition of Carbonate of Ammonium. 

At a recent meeting of*the School of Pharmacy Students' 
Association (London), Mr. A. E. Chasten read a paper on 
" Commercial Carbonate of Ammonium." 

The author first proceeded to describe the various com- 
pounds which ammonia forms with carbonic anhydride 
and water, viz., the normal carbonate (NH.).COi.HtO. tho 
half acid carbonate. 

(NH 4 ),eO,,SNH.HOO„2H,0, 

the acid carbonate NH.HCO,, the super acid carbonate of 
Roes (NH.nCO.).CO., and the carbamate 

NH.NH.CO,. 

Passing to tho consideration of the commercial salt, he 
mentioned the formula? that had been assigned to it by 
various chemists, and pointed out that wtiereas in the 
British Pharmacopoeia of 1867 it was required to contain 
88.8 per cent of NH», corresponding to the formula 
(NH.HCO.),NILNH,CO,, it is now required to contain 
32. -18 per cent, which corresponds with the formula assigned 
to it by Divers, viz NH,HCO,,NH.NUiC<>,. In order to 
ascertain whether the salt as usually supplied to pharma- 
cists meets the requirements of the Pharmacopoeia, he had 
obtained specimens from various sources, and estimated 
them with the following results, which show that they all 
fall Bbort of the standard fixed upon by that authority : 

■ Odor 



Ordinary. 28.83 Trace of chlorides. 

80.89 Trace of chloride* and Einpyreurnatic. 

sulphates. 
29.93 Slight trace of chlo- Slightly 

rides, tic;. 
30.8 Slight trace of chlo- Slightly 

ndes. tic. 
30.3 None. Slightly 

tic. 

Resumblimed. 80.1 Trace of chlorides. Slight. 

81.16 None. None. 
80.1 Slight trace of chlo- 
rides. 

29.6 Slight trace of chlo- 
rides. 

30.15 81ight trace of chlo- 
rides. 

The portions operated on were carefully selected from 
the interior of tne lumps, quickly weighed, and put into 
an excess of volumetric solution of oxalic acid; alter boil- 
ing to expel CO,, the excess of acid was titrated by volu- 
metric solution of soda. The specimens were also examined 
qualitatively for impurities, and for odor after neutraliza- 
tion, with very satisfactory results. -Phann. Journ. 

Note on a Test for " Hydronaphthol." 

Mr. Alfred L. Beebk, Assistant Chemist of the New 
York City Health Department, has communicated the fol- 
lowing note to The Analyst (London. March, 1888). 

"Hydronaphthol," so called, has lately come into con- 
siderable prominence as an effective antiseptic for use in 
the preservation of various food products. A reliable 
method for its detection is therefore desirable. So far as 
the writer is aware, no distinctive test has as yet been 
given for the detection of this substance when present in 
minute quantities, and the results of some experiments in 
this direction may therefore prove of interest. 

"Hydronaphthol,'' as is well known, is really a trade 
name for P naphthol. It is sparingly soluble in cold, much 
more readily in hot water, and is easily extracted from its 
water solution by shaking with ether. The ethereal ex- 
tract, evaporated to dryness and taken up with hot water, 
or the water solution direct in absence of interfering sub- 
Btauces, made slightly alkaline with ammonia, cooled, and 
slightly acidified with dilute nitric acid, gives, on addition 
of a drop of fuming uitric acid, or a nitrite, a beautiful 
rose color, analogous to that developed in the test for 
nitrites in water. 

In making tho test, care should be taken that the ammo- 
nia and nitric acid are respectively added in slight excess 
ouly, and that the nitric acid used is so dilute as to cause 
no heating of the solution by its combination with the ex- 
cess of ammonia present. If these precautions are not 
observed, a dirty salmon color is apt to be devoloped by 
the addition of the fuming nitric acid, and the distinctive 
character of the test thereby destroyed. 

The reaction is one of extreme delicacy, one part in ten 
thousand of hydronaphthol being readily detected. 

Experiments are now being made by the writer to deter- 
mine the limit of the delicacy of the test, and also to ar- 
rive at a practical method for separating " hydronaphthol '' 
from food-products to which it may have been added, in a 
condition suitable for the application of the test outlined 
above. The result* of these expriments, ir successful, 
will be published in due course. 



Fluid Extract of Bursa Pastoris, in doses of 4 drachm, 
is said by Dr. Ehrenwall to be equally serviceable as 
ergot in controlling uterine hemorrhage. 



The Froduotion of Peroxide of Hydrogen during th» 
Oxidation of Torpones. 

Reuardixu the production of peroxide of hydrogen 
which has long been k nown te occur during the oxidation 
of torpenes and essential oils. Prof. C. T. Eingzett pub- 
lishes the following data, which give an account of the rat* 
of oxidation, and the quantity of peroxide of hydrogen nto- 
ducod. 

Some years ago, I subjected samples of camphor oil to 
oxidation by air in the presence of water, with a view of 
ascertaining if the products are identical with those which 
are furnished by terpenes generally, and found that per 
oxide of hydrogen was freely produced. This result wan in 
itself a proof that the oil contained one or more terpen**, 
because I had previously proved that all terpenes yield 
peroxide of hydrogen when they are oxidized in this man- 
ner. Since tneu, I have on several occasions employed 
camphor oil on a large scale is manufacturing operatwns 
as a sultstitute for ordinary turpentine or eucalyptus oil 
in my process of preparing disinfectants, with fairly satis- 
factory results, in one experiment there was obtain*! 
from 120 gallons of the oil during 52 hours' oxidation, a 
quantity above 1,000 Cms. of peroxide of hydrogen, iu 
capability of producing that substance remaining, oi coune. 
anything but exhausted. In another trial, a quantitv of 
320 gallons, during a similar period, yielded 3.379 Gnu. of 
peroxide of hydrogen (calculated as pure Hid), the dens- 
ity of the oil having increased to 925. This^>artially oii 
dized oil yielded a further quantity of H,C, nearly equal 
in amount to that originally produced during a further 
period of oxidation, but after that time, although it still 
continued to yield the peroxide in diminished amount, 
the oxidation proceeded much more Blowly than happens 
with turpentine oil at that stage. 

In another and more recent trial in which 110 gallon* of 
camphor oil was submitted u> oxidation during 100 hour*, 
74 gallons of partially oxidized oil of sp. gr. 925 resulted, 
and this, upon further oxidation during 246 hours, yielded 
62 gallons of oxidized oil of sp. gr. 950. A Bample of this 
oxidized oil is now produced. 



Fallacy of Color He actions for A ooni tine. —Various 
authorities have described certain color reactions which 
were said to be obtained by treating aconitine by different 
reagents, such as phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid with 
sugar, phospho-molybdic acid and ammonia, etc. 



JUrgena has, howevor, recently shown that pure aconitine 
does not yield any color reactions at all. The only relia- 
ble test of the identity of aconitine is its physiological 
effect. 

The author found the composition of pure aconitine U> 
c orrespond to the formula CJ.H..NO,,. On evaporating 
the alkaloid from an ethereal solution, it crystallizes in 
anhydrous, columnar crystals.— Inaug.-Ding. (St. Peters- 
burg), Zeitach.f. anal. Chem. 

Detection of Gentian- Violet and Fuohsin in Wine - 
According to Bernede. both gentian-violet and fuchsin 
may be detected in red wines by shaking 10 C.c. of the 



suspected wine with 5 C.c. of a reagent prepared by dis 
solving 10 Gm. of carbolic acid in 1 Gm. . 
Gm. of ether. If tho wine is pure the ethereal phenol 



solution will form a colorless layer over the wine, but if 
the above-named coloring matters are present the layer 
will have a red or violet tint. This test is said to detect 
so small a quantity as 0.1 milligramme of fuchsin, or 1 
milligramme of gentian-violet in 1 liter of wine.— Dintf 
Pidyt. Journ, 

Quantitative Estimation of Chloroform.— L. de Stunt- 
Martin recommends the following method of estimating th* 

Quantity of chloroform in chloroform water or other liquids, 
t depends upon the decomposition of the chloroform by 
means of alcoholic potassa, and the subsequent estimation 
of the chlorine as chloride of silver. 

Introduce 10 C.c. of the chloroform water into a strong 
glass tube closed at one end, and drawn out at the other, 
then add 2 C.c. of very concentrated solution of potasw. 
and 20 C.c. of alcohol. Seal the open end of the tube in 
the flame, and heat the glass till* in a water-bath dnriofj 
throe hours. Then allow it to become cold, break off the 
pointed end. and transfer the contents to a beaker. Wash 
the tube with distilled water, and add this likewise to the 
beaker. Now titrate tho solution, in tho usual way, with 
a decinormal solution of nitrate of silver. 

The author has found that a saturated chloroform water 
[presumably at 15 C, though the author omits to state 
tne temperature] contains 0.64 Gm. of chloroform in 100 
Gm. or 1 in 156. Prof. Regnault had given the rate of 
solubility as 1 in 111. [Most authorities give it as 1 in 
about 200 parts.] 



Now Mass for the Polygraph. —The following has re- 
cently been recommended as a good combination for pre- 
paring a mass for the polygraph : 

Treat 100 parts of isinglass with cold water until it « 
softened ; then boil it with 400 parts of water until it u 
practically dissolved, and add 600 parts of glycerin. Strain 
tho mixture, and pour it into the forms. One-half of the 
isinglass may be replaced by gelatin.— After Polyt. 
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Bleaching Wood with Hydrogen Peroxide.— The ad- 
vantage of this method of bleaching, recently recom- 
mended by Dr. P. Ebell, is that the wood retains its 
original structure. A previous treatment is not advisable, 
except in the case of fresh wood, when steaming causes a 
saving in the peroxide. Small pieces of wood are bleached 
in a few days. The bleach-batn is best kept alkaline with 
ammonia. If it is heated to 34 c , the wood bleaches more 
rapidly, but this entails a loss of peroxide through evolu- 
tions of oxvgen. Moreover, the final effect of using a cold 
hath is more satisfactory. After slowly drying, the wood 
appears perfectly white, a plane surfaco remains un- 
changed, and the curls and streaks, though now colorless, 
are nevertheless more distinct than previous to bleaching. 
-Jour. Soe. Chem. hid. 

Menthol in Phthisis.— Mr. A. J. Buhay reports, in the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for January, the account of 
a favorable experience with a 20* solution of menthol in 
laryngeal and pulmonary phthisis. The solution is in- 
jected with a special syringe into the larynx or trachea 
with the aid of a laryngeal mirror. In the case of laryngeal 
phthisis, two or three injections, of 15 minims each, are 
made at each sitting. Deep inspiration should follow the 
injection, whereby the anaesthetic effect is increased. No 
untoward effects follow and the treatment should be re- 
|>eated once or twice daily for about two months. If pos- 
sible, the patient should hourly, during the day, inhale 
5 or more minims of the same solution added to a pint of 
boiling water or to a pledget of cotton-wool placed in a 
respirator. The treatment causes pain and discomfort in 
the larynx to disappear and relieves dysphagia. Dlcera- 
ation ceases and smooth cicatrices result. 

Calyoanthus glauous (Carolina Allspice).— Dr. Kccles 
writes, in the Brooklyn Medical Journal for March, 1888, 
that the shrub within whose seeds he discovered the al- 
kaloid was, during the late civil war, used in decoction of 
roots, leaves, and bark by the Confederate soldiers for the 
cure of intermittent fever, and, as claimed, with success. 
It is still used in domestic practice by the natives of the 
region where it grows. A fluid extract of an allied species 
is already upon the market, so that somewhere in the coun- 
try it is being prescribed for some purpose. If in its crude 
form it has proven of advantage, this new concentrated 
form should be still more efficient. The seeds contain nearly 
two per cent of this alkaloid, and a smaller amount of prob- 
ably two others. The odor of the volatile one of these 
last is distinctly that of pyridine and as it is unlikely that 
two should exist having the same smell, we may at present 
assume it as probably such. 

Toxio Effect* of Antipyrin.— Dr. A. Sturge, of Nice, 
reports the following unusual effect of 5 grains of antipyrin 
upon a lady liable to mjgraine. Five minutes after the 
dose was taken the "deadly sickness" characteristic of 
the migraine seemed to give way and an " expanding 
sensation " was felt, passing upward from the stomach, 
violent Bneezing followed, the face and eyes became 
Buffused, and tears and nasal mucus flowed freely. Breath- 
ing became difficult, and attended with a sense of suffoca- 
tion, and these was complete inability to remain in a 
recumbent posture. A violent cough with free expectora- 
tion followed. After these symptoms had lasted a half- 
hour, itching of the inner surface of the thighs and an 
eruption of urticaria supervened and extended to the ab- 
domen. These was a coppery taste in the mouth and a 
smell of the same character. The pulse was quick and 
very full and there was tinnitus aurium. These symptoms 
lasted about \ hour. -Br. Med. Jour., February 3d, 1888. 

Tannin Wool. -Benjamin Ward Richardson writes in 
the AscUpiad, No. 17, 1888, that in treating ozauia and 
other diseases attended with fetid odors, tannin wool 
turns out to be of great practical service. I liad thought 
that the manufacture of this preparation had become a 
general fact; but as many medical friends have at various 
times written for the method, it may be of service to give 
the details here. 

To make tannin wool, add to distilled water heated to 
148* F. pure tannin up to saturation, stirring carefully all 
the time. When the water is saturated, add to it pure cut- 
ton wool, bit by bit, until all the solution is taken up by the 
wool. Lastly, put the saturated wool in an evaporating 
dish, and dry it slowly until it is quite dry. It is then ready 
for use, but must always be kept in a closed bottle. It must 
be neatly teased out before being used; but it is well to 
keep it in the rough Btatc. 

A good stock of tannin wool is at all times a useful 
thing to keep at hand. It is a ready styptic and possesion 
good antisoptic properties. Tt can easily be iodized by 
making an ethereal solution of iodine, saturating a portion 
of the cotton with the solution, and allowing the ether to 
evaporate. One grain of iodine to an ounce of the cotton 
is sufficient to make a very good specimen ; and an iodized 
cotton made in this proportion is one of the best applica- 
tions for bed-sores that can be adopted. It rarely irri- 
it removes odor, and often favors the healing of the 



AIT ELECTRIC TTIERMO REGULATOR. 

LovrroN's apparatus, which was introduced about the 
middle of last year, and regarding which we have had 
several inquiries, is constructed in the following manner : 
The essential portions are : 

A. The battery. B. The manometer. C. The burner. 

Any kind of battery or cell will answer the purpose, pro- 
vided it has enough power. A Delaurier element is 
recommended by the inventor. Trobably a medium-sized 
Bunaen clement will answer the same purpose. 

The manometer (Bjconsiste of an elongated, thin-walled 
glass bulb R, through the upper portion of which is fused 
a tube open at both ends, but contracted at ite lower end. 
A few drops of ether (or other easily expanding liquid) are 
first poured down the tube, and afterwards enough mer- 
cury to fill the bulb as far as possible. The few drops of 
ether will float on the surface of the mercury and be com- 
pletely protected from access with the external air. Of 
course, any material elevation of temperature to which the 
bulb containing the mercury is exposed causes the ether to 
become vaporized, and the vapor, expanding with increase 
of temperature, depresses the mercury in the bulb, while 
that in the tube correspondingly ascends. A platinum 
wire, F, passes through the wall of the bulb and dips into 
the mercury. In the upper orifice of the tube, a platinum 
wire, F, is adjusted at such a height that the mercury, on 
expanding, will reach it at the temperature which is to be 
maintained constantly. 




The burner L consists of the interior gas-tube t (see sep- 
arate small cut), and an exterior armature, L. Over the 
orifice of the interior tube, a very light disk of iron, n, is 
attached by means of a hinge. When the electric circuit 
is closed by the mercury in the tube B, reaching the plati- 
num wire F ', the gas tube becomes magnetic and attracts 
the disk of iron, which then closes the exit of the gas. As 
soon as the current is interrupted, the disk is raised again 
by the mere pressure of gas, and the burner is automati- 
cally relighted by a small, independent flame furnished 
by the tube q. 

The application of the apparatus is shown, in a general 
way. in the illustration at the left, where a flask is sup- 
posed to be the receptacle in which a liquid is to be main- 
tained at an even temperature. 

The manometer and an accurate thermometer having 
been placed in the liquid, and the flame of the burner 
lighted, the rise of temperature is watched until it reaches 
the desired point, when the wire F' is pushed down so as 
to just reach the mercury in the manometer tube, and it 
is then firmly adjusted at this height. The electric cur- 
rent will then extinguish the flame of the burner, and as 
soon as the temperature falls shghtly, the flame will be- 
come relit. This will take place alternately for any length 
of time, so long as the bulbs of the manometer and ther- 
mometer remain immersed in the liquid. 

In practice, of course, it will be found impossible to keep 
the temperature exactly at an invariable point. There 
will always be slight fluctuations above and below it, but 
this is immaterial.— After Journ. de Pharm. et Chim. 



Freshly Powdered Ergot.— Prof. Pajot carries in his 
obstetric bag an ergot-mill, resembling a small coffee-mill, 
compact in form, and designed to grind ergot freshly 
for use. He thinks that only the freshly powdered drug 
is reliable. [It is evidently a mill with two cranks.— 
Ed. A. D.J 
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Notes on Essential Oils and 

(From the Bericht von Schimmol 
April, 1888.) 

" Algalia " is the fanciful name of a mixture. Bold on the 
American market, which consists, according to Sch. 6c Co., 
of about 80 per cent of oil of cedar or oil of copaiba, with 
about SO per cent of oil of musk seed. 

Oil of Almonds, expressed .—It is, of course, well known 
to some, but by no means to all of our readers, that the 
expressed oil of almonds, or " sweet oil of almonds " of 
the market is not exclusively derived from almonds, but 
that manufacturers also use the kernels of peaches and 
apricots as a source of the oil. [Conscientious manufactur- 
ers quote the oils obtained from the different sources sepa- 
rately. Others again carrv on their lists only the ''almond 
oil/' without specifying what it was made from.) 

Up to within a short time ago, Messrs. Schimtnel & Co. 
(according to their own statement) had never been called 
upon to put themselves on the defensive regarding the 
quality of their product. The special importance, now- 
ever, which has recently been attached to Hiibl's test — 
the so-called iodine-number indication, the relative ca- 
pacity of an oil to combine with iodine— has rendered it 
necessary to show its possible fallacy. In the prepara- 
tions for HUW's test, it is necessary to make a solution of 
iodine and of mercuric chloride in alcohol, the iodine 
value of which is afterwards determined by hyposulphite. 
Schinmiel & Co. point out that the iodine-mercurial solu- 
tion is liable to great alteration during the first few hours. 
If this alteration is taken in consideration, or allowed for, 
the results obtained by them upon oils of different origin, 
and pressed by themselves, was as follows : 
" Almond Oil " i«ifc« 

Nuinlwr 



from Bitter Almonds 06.5 

from 8 j run Peach or Apricot Kernels (1886). . 08.6 

from Syrian Peach or Apricot Kernels (1887). . 99.2 

from Hungarian Peach Kernels 108.4 

from Pea-nuU 92.4 



Spec 
Ur»T. 

0.018 
0.918 
0.918 
0.919 
0.918 



The determinations were carried out according to Bene- 
dict ( 'Analyse der Fette und Wachsarten "). 

Without denying in general the scientific value of 
Hiibl's method, Sch. 6t Co. yet show that it does not yield 
reliable results in the above case. The iodine-number of 
pea-nut oiL which is one of the principal adulterants of 
almond oil, is too near to the iodine number of the differ- 
ent commercial almond oils, and the latter do not suffi- 
ciently agree among themselves to render any conclusion 
based on these numbers trustworthy. Besides, a mixture 
consisting, for instance, of equal quantities of pea-nut and 
Hungarian peach-kernel oil would yield an iodine-number 
which is unobjectionable ; and by mixing equal quantities 
of Syrian peacn-kernol oil and pea-nut oil, the iodine num- 
ber of true oil of almonds would be attained. 

Oil of Ambrette Seeds. — This product, which has ap- 
peared in the American market, is declared by Sch. & Co. 
to consist of oil of copaiba flavored with musk seed. 

Oil of Balsam of Tolu. — This oil, only introduced re- 
cently, promises to be of great utility in perfumery, but 
is very expensive, costing about $3.50 per ounce. It has 
the spec. grav. 0.945, contains a terpens Ci«H» (so-called 
tolene), also ethers of cinnamic and benzoic acids. Cinna- 
mic alcohol appears to be likewise present. 

Oil of Betel Leaves. — The oil distilled at Leipzig from 
betel leaves imported from Si am yielded a distillate hav- 
ing a spec. grav. of 1.020, while the oil diBtilled from 
the leaves in Java is much lighter, having the spec. grav. 
0.948. The reason of this difference is probably this, that 
the apparatus and process employed in Java is incapable 
of driving out the higher- boiling portions. For this rea- 
son it is illogical, in this and similar cases, to regard au 
oil distilled in the East, at the place of growth, as superior 
to one distilled from the same substance in Europe or else- 
where, where the technical appliances and faculties are 
much better. It is stated .that the next edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia Neerlandica will recognize this oil as an 
officinal article. 

Oil of Soldo. — Good boldo leaves contain more than 2% 
of oil. The latter has a pepper-like, narcotic odor, and a 
mild, indifferent herbaceous taste. Its spec. grav. is 0.918. 
It boils between 175'-250" C, it contains a terpene (Ci.H.»), 

in affections of 
and other 



Oil of boldo 
the liver, in 



gall-stone, and also in 



Oi7o/ Camphor.— The crude by-product obtained dur- 
ing the production of camphor in the East, and from which 
mjrol is now extracted on a large scale, is shipped to 
Europe m constantly increasing quantities. Schimmel & 
Co. received during 1887 not less than about 600 tons. This 
firm states that they have tried to obtain the body an- 
nounced by Yoehida as existing in that fraction of the 
crude oil which boils between 808° and 222" C, and which 
ithor called camphorogenol, but even after eight re- 
> fractionations, they were unable to obtain a homo- 
jus product. They have come to tho conclusion that 
ie higher boiling fractions of the crude camphor oil 
contain, besides camphor, safrol, eugenol, and a sesqui-ter- 
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pens (CiJL.), the substance designated by Wallach terpi- 
neol. Though this has not yet been isolated, yet its pres- 
ence is rendered almost certain by tho fact that fractions 
boiling between 214° and 220*, when boiled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, yield largo quantities of a terpene (Ci.Hni 
in which terpinen could be proven to be present. Besides, 
these fractions yielded terpin-hydrate, when treated with 
diluted nitric acid and alcohol. 

Oi7 of Cananga.— After the rectification of a large quan- 
tity of this oil, the residue left in the still was found to 
contain benzoic acid. This exists not only in the oil of 
cananga (obtained from Java and Siam), but also in oil of 
ylang, probably in form of an ether. It is, therefore, 
probable that both of these oils will eventually be made 
synthetically. 

Oil of Cedar ( Wood).— The employment of this useful 
oil in the manufacture of soap, where it is used as a basis 
of other perfumes, and may almost be regarded as a sort 
of "oil of caudal wood for the middle classes," has in- 
creased to large proportions, so that Sch. & Co. often find 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient amount of cedar wood 
chips. It has become necessary to pay better prices for 
the latter, to prevent the lead-pencil manufacturers from 
burning them. The American oil of cedar is not distilled 
on purpose, per se, but is obtained as a secondary product, 
in the drying rooms of the cedar wood in the factories. 

0*7 of Cedar leaves. — This oil, obtained by distillation 
from the leaves of the same tree (Juniperus virginiana) 
which yields the preceding oil, is now again obtainable. 
It is entirely useless for perfumery. In odor it resembles 
oil of savine, with which it is said to share the same 
medicinal properties. 

Oil of Cinnamon, Ceylon. — Schimmel & Co. draw special 
attention to two simple and practical tests which may be 
used to distinguish genuine oil of Ceylon cinnamon 
1. When dropped into water, the oil must sink, as it is 
specifically heavier. [This would, however, not distin- 
guish it from several other essential oils, not even from 
oil of Chinese cinnamon.] 2. It must at once produce the 
impression of exceeding sweetness, far superior to that of 
sugar, and this sweet taste must persist to the very end. 
In low-grade sorts, a clove-like taste is first developed, 
which is followed only after some time by a sweet im- 
pression. An oil of this kind is not worth more than oil 
of cassia, but large quantities of it are exported from 
Ceylon. 

Oi7 of Citronella.— During the year 1886-1887 (October 
1st to September 30th), the quantity of this oil shipped 
from Ceylon amounted to not leas than 523,214 poui 
More than one-half of this, namely 280,311 pounds, w 
shipped to New York, about 230,000 pounds to London, i 
small quantities to other places. 

OiTs of the Citrus Family.— According to a report of 
the Italian Statistical Bureau, the number of agrumi 
trees (orange, lemon, and bergamot) in existence is as fol- 
lows: 

In Sicily 10.115,796 

In Reggio 4,911,877 

and the yield of fruit was as follows: 

1888 1,658,542,900 

1884 8,011.609,400 

1885 9,829,629,600 

. A large number of experiments have been made to re- 
place the old-fashioned method of hand-pressing by ma- 
chinery, but without great success. The chief difficulty 
lies in the irregularity, both in shape and in size, of the 
fruits. During 1886, the total export of oils of the citrus 
family from Italy amounted to 277,106 kilos. Adding the 
home consumption, the total yield may safely be put at 
300,000 kilos. Assuming that about 1,500 fruits on an 
average are required for the production of 1 kilo of oil, 
the oil industry of 1886 would have absorbed a total quan- 
tity of 450,000,000 fruits. During 1887 the export of oils 
and value of same was as follows: 

KILO*. TALCS. 

Messina. 955.812 £5,116.340 

Palermo 24,404 889,760 

Catania. . 10,000 157.926 

Rog K io 45,912 901,824 

Total 886,128 £6,515,749 

Oi7 of Clove*.— As stated in previous reports a large 
proportion of what is commonly sold as " ou of cloves " is 
simply " oil of clove stems." This is quite a common cus- 
tom—according to Schimmel & Co., who speak presumably 
on the experience chiefly gained among coii/inerifa/ houses 
—among tho drug trade, and much lees so among per- 
fumers who know how to distinguish between the two 
kinds. 

0*7 of Green Cloves.— The prospective introduction of 
oU of cloves, distilled from tho green cloves themselves at 
the place of growth, has been announced some time ago, 
but only small lots have been shipped over. And, ac- 
cording to Schimmel & Co., the specific gravity does not 
appear to be satisfactory. This is only 1.048 at 18" C, 
while absolutely genuine oU of cloves has one of 1.060. 
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Oil of Cognac, Artificial. — ThiB is the ether of a fatty 
acid, and has recently found a new application in the soap 
industry, for producing a fruity odor. About 100 to 20u 
Geo. (Si to 7 oz. ) for every 2'JO pounds of soap produce the 
same effect as the "polysolve olein" introduced some 
years ago. The latter, consisting of sulpholeates, causes 
in cocoa-nut oil soap the formation of similar ethers. 

Oil of Crisp Mint.— The American oil is now preferred 
even to the German, owing to its fine aroma. 

Oil of Damiana.— From Damiana leaves, such as they 
are sold on the New York murket, Schimmel & Co. ob- 
tained 0.9 per cent of an essential oil of a viscid, greenish 
oil of a chamomile-like odor, spec. grav. 0.970. In its high 
boiling portions it contains a blue od. 

Oil of Eucalyptus.— The oil derived from Eucalyptus 
amyydaiina is losing ite standing, as it has been shown 
that it contains no eucalyptol at all. Nevertheless, the 
production of this and other inferior kinds is constantly 
increasing. On the other hand, the oil of Eucalyptus 
globulus is coining more and more into use, and it is 
Algiers which seems to be the principal source of pro- 
duction. Of equal value as the Algerian oil is that pro- 
duced in California (Alameda county) by certain firms 
engaged in the manufacture of preventives against boiler 
incrustation. Messrs. Schimniol & Co. have, however, 
found that it is feasible to carry the eucalyptus leaves to 
Leipzig and distil tbooil there. And it is upon self- distilled 
oil that the new facts below recorded are based. 

The absolutely genuine od of Eucalyptus globulus has 
yielded, on examination, very interesting and surprising 
results. In general, it agrees with that which is sold in the 
market as distilled in Africa or California. It has the spce. 
grav. 0.985, and turns the plane of polarization five degrees 
to the right. The spec. grav. of the before-mentioned 
commercial oils varies between 0.915 and 0.925. They are 
all dextrogyre, though in different degrees. In six dif- 
ferent samples, the percentage of eucalyptol was found 
to vary between 50 and 70 per cent. Eucalyptol is opti- 
cally inactive, and this property may be regarded as one of 
the criterions of the purity of the oil. 

While distilling the leaves of Eucalyptus globulus, 
Sch. & Co. noticed tho occurrence of aldehydes of the fatty 
acids. Valeraldehyde was positively identified; butyl- 
aldehyde and capronaldehydo appear likewise to have been 
present. The larger pro|tortion of these substances was 
dissolved in the aqueous portion of the distillate, but the 
valeraldehyde was found to exist also in the oil itoelf. 

In connection with the above, Sch. & Co. give some very 
interesting facts regarding the essential oils of other species 
of eucalyptus. We quote their own words: 

"We owe tho information to a countryman of ours, 
Mr. C. Th. Staiger, chemist in Brisbane, who distilled 
these oils himself, partly by request of the committee 
charged with the [Intercolonial] exhibition. This is so 
much the more gratifying as it has heretofore been im- 
possible for us to procure samples of these oils from our 
agent, although the latter was surely in a position to com- 
ply with our request. It was even impossible for us to 
procure samples of the oils exhibited at the Colonial Ex- 
hibition." 

[Incidentally we would state, though this information is 
not even implied by Messrs. Schimmel & Co. , that private 
communications we have received from trusted corre- 
spondents in Australia assure us that very considerable 
quantities of the remarkable oil presently to be described 
have annually been produced in Australia by a few manu- 
facturers. But none of these products seems ever to have 
reached the market, and it remains a mystery wliat has 
become of them. When the extensive reports on eucalyp- 
tus were published at about the time of the Philadelphia 
Exhibition in 1876, and after Prof. F. v. Mueller's large 
work on eucalyptus had been completed, orders for some 
of those oils, notably for that of Eucalyptus citriodora. 
were sent to Australia, but none could be procured. If it 
was made in quantities, and did not appear on the market, 
the questiou arises where did it go to; who used it; and 
as what did it make its appearance f] 

" These oils far surpass all our expectations, and we are 
confident that we shall soon be able to introduce them 
upon the market. 

^'For the present, we possess only small samples which 
are already several yeara old and partly resinified. Tho 
following data are therefore only preliminary ! 

1. Oil of Eucalyptus Bayleyana (strongly resinified), 
spec. grav. 0.940, boils between 160'-185' C. 

2. Oil of Eucalyptus microcorys (strongly resinified), 
spec. grav. 0.935, boils between 160 '-200" C. 

Both of these resemble oil of E. globulus. Like the latter, 
they contain a terpene (CuHn) and eucalyptol (CkHuO), 
but of the latter much less than the "globulus" oil, viz., 
only about 30*. 

8. Oil of Eucalyptus Dealbata, spec. grav. 0.885, boils at 
806* -216' C. 

4. Oil of Eucalyptus maculata, spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at 210°-220" C. 

5. Oil of Eucalyptus maculata, var. citriodora, spec, 
grav. 0.905, boils at 209'-220 C. ' 

The latter three sorts resemble each other very much. 
They possess a highly agreeable odor, resembling mehssa, 
which is particulary prominent in the oil of E. dealbata. 
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These oils will, no doubt, prove very valuable and of 
practical utility. Chemically, they are quite characteristic. 
None of them contains any terpene, but they consist of a 
ketone, Ci»HuO, which is the Dearer of the melisea-like 
odor, and besides a substance d.HnO (I) which is prob- 
ably an alcohol, and has a fine odor recalling that of 
geranium. 

^6. Oil of Eucalyptus Staigeriana, spec. grav. 0.880, boils 
at 170*-230" C. 

7. Oil of Backhausia citriodora, spec. grav. 0.900, boils 
at m'-23S' C. 

Both of these oils are distinguished by their intense 
lemon- and verbena-like odor, particularly the last named, 
which is derived from a tree belonging to the same family 
as Eucalyptus. 

8. Oil of Eucalyptus Hcetnastoma, spec. grav. 0.890, 
boils at 170"-250' C. This differs in odor from all the rest, 
and recalls that of oil of cumin. It contains terpene and 
cymol. Among its oxygenated constituents is one having 
the odor of oi/ of pepermint, possibly menthon. 

" Regarding the oil of E. amygdalina, we would state 
that this differs from all other eucalyptus oils, and proba- 
bly contains no oxygenated constituents at all. At least 
90 per cent of it consists of a well characterised terpene 
(Ci.Hn), and there may possibly be present a minute quan- 
tity of cymol. Tho spec. grav. of the oil is 0.890 : it bods at 
170°-180 J , and it is dextrogyre, the deviation observed in 
three samples (in a hundred mm. tube) being, respectively, 
—27", —28.4", —28.6*. The latter property alone, therefore, 
distinguishes it from the oil of E. globulus." 

"Eormom-tcood oil" is offered by houses in Southern 
France as a substitute for the expensive oil of orris. Now, 
there is, in the first place, no such thing known anywhere 
as " Formosa- wood, and besides, the oil, as sold, consists 
of oil of copaiba distilled from orris root. It also contains 
a very little od of bitter almonds, and some 2 per cent of 
fixed oil. 

Oil of Geranium, Turkish, or Oil of Palmarosa.— This oil, 
which is entirely different from tho oil of geranium dis- 
tUled in Africa and Spain, is produced in the northern 
provinces of India, and (while formerly carried to Europe 
by way of Turkey) is now imported direct. Sometimes it 
is found adulterated with oil of gurjun balsam or oil of ce- 
dar. 

The ordinary East Indian oil of geranium, known as Oil 
of Gingergrass, is rarely found even in tolerably fair 
quality, being ahoays adulterated with oil of turpentine, 
so that no dealer or importer is able to guarantee its quali- 
ty. Whether the adulteration is practised at the place of 
distribution or after its arrival at Bombay has so far not 
been ascertained, but this will eventually be done. 

Helenin, or alant-camphor, elecampane camphor, has 
been reported by Dr. Dono to be an efficient remedy in 
chorea. He used it successfully in three cases, in doses of i 
grain three to four times daUy. It has also been used with 
advantage in bronchitis and convulsive cough. The sub- 
stance is in fine, brilliantly white, needle-shaped crystals, 
and must be carefully protected against heat, as it readily 
melts. 

Heliotropin. — The users of this very useful perfume are 
warned that it will not stand heat without injury. It 
should be kept in a cool place. The best plan, however, is 
to dissolve the substance immediately upon receipt in 
(deodorized) alcohol and to keep the solution in a cold 
place. 

The crystallized heliotropin, when exposed to heat and 
light, is apt to cake together and to gradually darken in 
color. When it assumes a brownish tint, decomposition 
has so far advanced that the substance is practically use- 
less. 

Oi/ of Jaborandi. -The leaves of the officinal jaborandi 
yielded 0.4 per cent of an essential oil of very strong odor, 
and a mild, fruity taste. Spec. grav. 0.875. 

Oil of Jajxtnes* "Birch Tar."— This is the provisional 
name applied to a tarry oil obtained from Japan, also 
known as matsu oil, which may possibly be found appli- 
cable to medicinal purposes. It has the spec. grav. 0.875 
and contains 4 percent of phenols of an agreeable, guaiacol 
odor. That portion of the od which is insoluble in alka- 
lies burn* nearly all below 180°. Only about 10 per cent 
pass over at a temperature beyond 200* C. 

The German od of birch tar has tho spec. grav. 0.965, 
and contains nearly 40 per cent of phenols. 

Oi7 of Kesso Root.— The Japanese "Valerian" root, 
derived from Patrina scabiostefolia Link, yielded, on 
distillation, as much as 7 per cent of oil. It much re- 
sembles that distilled from European valerian root. 

Oil of Kiku.— This oil, obtained from a Japanese plant, 
was mentioned in the report of Sch. & Co. of last year, but 
the source was not given. We stated at the time [Ansa. 
Dbcoo., 1887, 129] that we had searched the large Japanese 
botanical encyclopaedia "So-moku-zussetts," and thought 
it referred to Pyrethrum chinense Sabin. Mr. J. Murai, 
of Tokio, has now informed Sch. & Co. that the oil is pre- 
pared, in the western part of Japan, from Pyrethrum in* 
dicum Cass. 

Oil of Lemon.— One of the most prominent producers of 
the oil [in Sicily] has long been engaged in the perfection of 
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machinery for extracting the oil, so as to do away with 
manual labor. Sch. & Co. state that they have had op- 
portunity to examine the plans, and they believe that suc- 
cess is near at hand. This would render the chance of an 
adulteration of the oil— which is now carried on by the 
growers in the most barefaced manner— impossible. 

[As it is manifestly impracticable, under present circum- 
stances, to transport the whole crop of fruits grown over 
the large territory where citrus t rees are grown to manu- 
facturing centere, because there are not enough hands con- 
centrated there to work up the immense crop by hand, it 
is customary to extract the oil—if the eeuelle process is 
used — at or near the place of growth, wherever there is a 
large enough crop and a sufficient number of people to 
handle it. Many of these localities are, of course, without 
proper control or supervision, and, for this reason, a good 
deaf of sophistication is practised to increase the yield im- 
properly. Should the experiment of introducing ma- 
chinery for extracting the oil succeed, a few manufactur- 
ing centres could easily work up the fruit gathered over 
large areas and shipped to the factory. But we foresee the 
troubles which this is likely to raise among the population, 
especially in the country districts. The common people 
are poor, and their chances or seasons of earning a liveli- 
hood are limited. As soon as tho opportunity of employ- 
ment at their old occcupation, and the chance of the small 
producer to manipulate his own product is taken away, 
there is likely to be raised an outcry against the "grasp- 
ing monopolists." It is well to think of this now, so that 
means may be discovered, if possible, to make up to the 
people the apparent loss which they will experience in 
their accustomed employment.] 

Oil of Lemon-grass— The shipments of this oil from Coch- 
in-China by direct steamer are of rare occurrence, as the 
steamers usually refuse to carry liquid and strongly odorous 
substances. [In this connection, we can only express our 
surprise that the method of shipping such products in tin 
cans or other suitable metallic receptacles has not long ago 
been more 'generally introduced. Sch. & Co. have lately 
begun to import oil of citronella in 40-lb. tin cans. It will 
not be difficult to do this also in the case of patchouli, oil 
of lemon-grass, and similar other products which are 
strongly odorous. The chief difficulty to be overcome 
will be the apparent expense in carrying to the place of 
export the empty tins. But in some cases this may be off- 
set by exporting alcohol in such tins; in other cases, the 
tin cans may be shipped unmade, packed in boxes as 
plates ready for soldering.] 

Oil of Matico. — Owing to the scarcity of matico leaves 
rich in oil, this product has become expensive. [Those who 
use matico leaves for pharmaceutical purposes will do 
well to carefully examine the leaves offered to them for 
purchase.] • 

Hen I hoi. — A combination of iodol with menthol is being 
recommended under the name menthiodol, against neuml- 
gia. It is prepared as follows: 4 parts of menthol are 
cautiously melted in a porcelain capsule, and 1 part of 
finely powdered iodol added, under constant stirring, 
until a homogeneous mass is produced, which is cast into 
cones. Should they turn out too hard, a little camphor 
may be incorporated with them. 

Oil of Mirbane.— This substitute for oil of bitter almonds 
is sometimes used for perfuming the denaturalized alcohol 
which has been legalized in Germany (where the dena- 
turalization is effected by means of certain pyridine bases) 
or in England (whore the same object is accomplished by 
wood spirit). It seems again neeessnrry to point out that 
this eubstaneo is poisonotis. Even a prolonged inhalation 
of the vapors of oil of mirl>ane is apt to be followed by 
vomiting and diarrhoaa, and 5 to 6 Om. may produce a 
fatal result. 

Oil of Musk-Seed.— This oil (from AMmoschns mns- 
chatvs L.). only recently introduced, promises to become an 
articlo of great importance. It is not improbable that the 
bearer of "the odor contained in the oil may turn out 
identical with that existing in musk itself. The genuine 
oil of musk-seed has the spec. grav. 0.900 at 25 1 C. It 
congeals when cooled to + 10' C. (!KT F.), and then re- 
mains solid at the average indoor temperature. 

Oil of Orris.— The reason why some manufacturers of 
oil of orris offer this product at lower prices than others is 
this, that they first treat the orris root with sulphuric 
acid, whereby the starch is converted into glucose, etc. 
On distilling the altered root, a larger quantity of product 
is obtained, Dut this is of inferior quality. 

Oi7 of Patchouli.— The quality of patchouli leaves ship- 
ped from the East is not always satisfactory, as they are 
frequently mixed with stems and already exhausted 
leaves. The leaves of Ure.na lobata var. sinuata have also 
been used as an adulterant. On the other hand, those of 
Pogostemon suavis Tenore, and Plectranthus Patchouli 
Clarke, are said to have the same odor. During last year, 
a single house at Ponang shipped not less than 30.000 oz. 
of oil of patchouli to Europe, and a portion of this lies 
still unsold at London and Paris. 

Oil of Peppermint. —The Japanese product continues to 
keep the whole peppermint market in a most depressed 
condition. Sch. & Co. feel certain that a catastropho will 
take place sooner or later, as the market is unable to ab- 
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sorb the produced quantity. According to the reports of 
the German Consul at Yokohama, the annual production 
of the oil (two harvests per year) amounts to 400,000 
pounds. Even supposing that only half of this amount is 
produced, and that one-half of the product is consumed 
in the country itself, there would still remain 100,000 
pounds for export, an amount about equal to the total 
annual production in tho United States. 

Oil of Pine-Needle*.— The kind most in request is the 
oil distilled from the needles of Pinus Pumilio. Some 
continental manufacturers of "forest odors" combine this 
or similar oils with too much of other substances, such as 
musk, which diminish its refreshing qualities. The ozo- 
nizing effect of these pine-oils is best produced either by 
spraying them through the sick-room, or by burning them 
in appropriately constructed lamps (such as Jaeger's ozone 
lamp). It is not necessary to burn, for such purpose, the 
most expensive of the pine-oils; a cheap and very service- 
able combination consists of equal parts of the best quality 
of oil of Finns sylvestris and oil of Larix sibirica. The 
latter is known in the trade as "Siberian nine-needle 
oil." 

Oil of Sandal Hood — The Brit. Pharmacopoeia gives 
the specific gravity of oil of sandal wood as 0.960, and that 
of the United States as 0.945. Both figures are wrong. 
Schimmel & Co. find that it should be 0.970 to 0.975 at 
15' C. The oil distilled in India shows a specific gravity 
up to 0.090, but this should not be regarded as normal, as 
the oil is distilled in a crude manner over a naked fire. 
Application of steam and improved rational apparatus 
has never produced an oil with a specific gravity higher 
than 0.980. 

OtV of Wintergreen. — A report has been circulated some 
time ago that oil of wintergreen is largely adulterated 
with oil of camphor. Special inquiries made by the 
manager of the New York branch of Schimmel & Co. 
have shown that this statement lacks foundation. 

Oil of Wistaria. — A product sold in the American mar- 
ket is stated by Schimmel & Co. to consist of balsam of 
eopail»a, Turkish oil of geranium, balsam of Peru, and a 
little oil of ylang. It is probably supposed that the oil is 
believed to be obtained from the bark of Wistaria Sinen- 
sis Curt. Genuine wistaria oil. when warmed with po- 
tassa, is stated to be converted into a white subBtanoe 
having the odor of cumarin. Tho Amorican " oil of wis- 
taria " failed to respond to this test. 

Teeting Sulphate of Quinine. 

In tho judgment of Messrs. C. F. Boehringor & Sons, the 
recent discussions on the respective merits of the different 
tests proposed to ascertain the purity of commercial sul- 
phate of quinine, have shown that none of them can equal, 
in accuracy or sharpness, the oxalate test, if conducted in 
tho following manner : 

Put 1 Om. of commercial sulphate of quinine (or 0.85 
(tiii. of the completely dried sulphate) into a small tared 
flask, and dissolve it by means of 35 C.c. of distilled water 
at a Itoiling temperature. Next add a solution of 0.3 Gm. 
of neutral crystallized oxalate of potassium in 5 C.c. of dis- 
tilled water, and then add enough water to make the con- 
tents of the flask weigh 41.3 Gm. Transfer the flask to a 
water-bath kept at a temperature of 20* C. (68° F.), shake 
it occasionally, filter after half an hour through glass- 
wool, and to 10 C.c. of tho filtrate add 1 drop of solution 
of soda (sp. gr. 1.160). No turbidity should occur in the 
course of a few minutes, if the sulphate was pure. 



Chinese Ginger.— Up to the present time, China has 
exported ginger only in a candied form. Recently, how- 
ever, a company has been formed there which dries fresh 
ginger by special apparatus, and thereby renders it capa- 
ble of lieing exported. It is said that the fresh roots are 
deprived of about 90 per cent of their weight by the re- 
moval of water and of starch, and that the remaining 10 
parts constitute the valuable aromatic portion. The pro- 
ceed reduces the root to powder. A sample of this powder 
was submitted to Schimmel & Co. , of Leipzig, who acknowl- 
edged that it had a finer aroma than any other kind of 
ginger they had over met with. As to regular future sup- 
plies of tho article and its price, nothing certain is known 
as yet. 

Preservation of Organic Liquids. — For the purpose of 

preserving milk for some time, so as to keep it in good con- 
dition for analysis, E. Schroder recommends to add to it 
a drop (or more, according to the quantity) of essential oil 
of mustard. This will not interfere with the course of the 
analysis. It will no doubt answer equally well in the 
case of other organic liquids. 

Tho New Austrian Pharmacopoeia will appear in 
December next. The pharmacognosy section is said to be 
compiled by Professor Vogl ; the chemical section, from 
A to K, by Professor Ludwig, and from K. to Z. by 
Professor Bnrth; while Mr. M. R. Schneider will edit the 
whole. The authors are very reluctant to give any details 
about the progress of the work. 
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EDITORIALS. 

A cabs of suicidal poisoning; recently occurred in this 
city which brings up the question of the utility of 
the present law regulating the sale of poisons. A man 
having a reputation for inebriety engaged a room at a 
hotel, wrote to his wife a parting message, and sent a hall- 
boy to the nearest drug store with a dollar and with 
instruction to bring him some laudanum and lint to be 
applied to an injured arm. He got the laudanum, and was, 
some time after, found dead. 

Another poisoning case, also of recent occurrence, bears 
upon the same question. A servant in a boarding-house 
was sent to a druggist with an empty Hunyadi-water bot- 
tle and instructions to get a bottle of water like it. What 
he asked for, however, was "bug poison," and it seems 
that the druggist filled his bottle with a mixture of corro- 



and labelled the bottle very thoroughly as a container of 
poison. The lady, who had sent for the water, did not 
look at the labels, but swallowed a quantity of the con- 
tents of the bottle and suffered pretty serious results, as 
might be expected. 

These two. instances illustrate very well the majority of 
the cases of poisoning which occur. In one case the 
poisoning is done with deliberate intent; in the other, it is 
the result of pure stupidity. In neither case does the ex- 
istence of a law regulating the sale of poisons by druggists 
seem to have had any utility, and so far as can be judged 
from the experience of the few years that have passed 
since its enactment, the public would be just as well if such 
a law did not exist, for pharmacists generally do not com- 
ply with it, and there is no one who takes sufficient inter- 
est in the subject to secure its enforcement. There is 
ground for a belief that there would really be less risk of ac- 
cidental poisoning if there were fewer legislative restrictions 
and fewer distinctive poison bottles ; if each person 
appreciated that he must exercise precaution in taking 
the content* of any bottle, and if the responsibility of 
misadventure rests upon himself and not upon the druggist. 
The utter inability of the druggist to prevent misuse of 
poisons is well shown in the' second case mentioned above, 
and also in a recent case in Canada, in which two rogues 
attempted to blackmail a druggist by putting a poisonous 
mixture into a bottle in place of a harmless one, which he 
had dispensed on prescription, and claiming that care less- 
on his part had caused harm. The poison in this 



instance was got from another druggist with a fraudulent 
prescription, and the contents of the bottles were changed. 

There is a growing tendency to model the restrictive 
laws or this country after those which exist in Europe 
without sufficient regard for the fact that the system of 
government, and the machinery by means of which the 
laws are administered, are quite different, and laws which 
may accomplish their purpose there, because it is some- 
body's business to see that they are enforced, are of no 
practical value here, because it becomes everybody's busi- 
ness to attend to their enforcement. 80 far as suppression 
of accidental or intentional poisoning is concerned, how- 
ever, there appears to be quite as much, if not more, 
trouble abroad than there is here, and we repeat that we 
are inclined to think that there would be less of it here, if 
1 lawsi 



Ik a recent report on the composition of "Coleman's Lie- 
big's Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,'' published in the 
Zeittchrift f.angewandte Chemie (1888, 136), Mr. Heinrich 
Trillich justly condemns the unprincipled use which is 
being made of the name of the illustrious Liobig, in order 




'Liebigs 
; Health 

Sweets," "Liebigs Perfect Health Lozenges," "Liebig's 
Extract of Malt, "etc., etc.— the series might be greatly ex- 
tended—all of which appear under false pretenses. Liebig 
authorized the use of his name only in connection with a , 
very few products, the most important of which is the Ex- 
tract of Beef manufactured at Pray Bentos, Uruguay. 

It is a pity that such an abuse should be made of the 
name of a man who will always stand in the front rank of 
the pioneers of modern chemistry, though he has long de- 
parted from our midst. But— mdgm vult decipi : ergo de- 
eipiatur. 

TIIhe following advice, published in Science for Nov. 14th, 
X 1884, ought to be regularly printed in every volume 
of transactions of a scientific body : 

"We venture- to wake a few suggestions which Mem to ua 
worth considering by those who are called upon to manage 
scientific meeting", especially the annual gatherings which 
bring from a great distance, at a great expense, those who are 
desirous of securing the utmost advantage from the meeting. 
First, Let the committee in charge make arrangements of a 
positive character for the conduct of the meeting, and require 
conformity to their regulations. Among these rules should be, 
(1) a strict adherence to the allotted time; (2) the presentation, 
in advance, of an abstract of what is to be read, and this should 
be printed, particularly if it contains any tabular statement, 
mathematical formulas, chemical formulas, or other rigidly 
technical statements; (8) the allowance of a definite time for 
discussion, questions, answers, and comments. Second, Let 
•very speaker or reader form the habit of stating, in gen- 
eral terms, the purpose of his investigation, its relations 
to other work, and its results, refraining from going into 
minute details unless he is sure that a considerable part of 
the audience can follow him. Let him always remember 
that there are some statements which the mind cannot readily 
receive through the portal of the ear; and there are but few 
which cannot be simultaneously presented, both to the eye and 
the ear. The diagram, the printed formula, the abstract may 
cost the speaker a little expenditure; but it will save the hearer 
a vexatious outlay of time and attention. TTiird, Let there be 
a liberal margin allowed for social intercourse outside of the 
meetings, not merely for public receptions and excursions, but 
for those informal introductions and interviews which to many 
persons are the best part of scientific gatherings. We should 
not then hear it said so often: ' This would Have been a very 
it not for the ™-™>'« ■»"«* — r»™«H ►* 



Momorial of the Late Henry B. Parsons. 

The Alumni Association of the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Michigan have issued the following 
circular: 

The committee desire to state that they have met with 
nothing but encouragement. All the alumni express a 
decided interest in the object and a wish to further it. 

The record of H. B. Parsons has reflected honor upon 
his alma mater. In this record we all feel a just pride, 
and it is fitting that his fellow-alumni and friends should 
perpetuate his memory by a memorial suitable and 
lasting. 

As the committee must be guided in the selection of a 
memorial by the amount raised, and as the time is now 
limited for the selection and completion of the work, the 
committee would respectfully solicit your subscription 
to the above and would ask that, if possible within two 
weeks from the receipt of this, you send your subscription 
to A. B. Stevens, 15 Church st., Ann Arbor. 

Respectfully your Committee, 

A. S. Parker. 
Otto Soberer. 
A. B. Stevens. 

GustAvua Johannes Luhn, of Charles to n, S. C, died 
on the 4th of April, after an illness of but a few days' dura- 
tion. He was a native of Genthin, province of Saxony, 
where he was born on the 7th of June, 1839. After having 
been educated in Berlin, he came, at the age of 18 years, 
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to this country. He already had some knowledge of the 
drug business, and continued the study of pharmacy after 
his immigration; residing successively in New York, Bal- 



The 



of Corrosive Sublimate in 



timore, and Richmond. In 1868, he commenced business 
on his own account in Charleston, and rapidly acquired a 
position as the leading pharmacist of the city, and a busi- 
ness which had few equals in the Southern States. He was 
the organizer and first president of the South Carolina 
Pharmaceutical Association, and for some time was a mem- 
ber of the Board for Examining Applicants for Apotheca- 
ry h License. In 1876, he was elected first Wee-president, 
and in 1878, president of tho American Pharmaceutical 
Association. Mr. Luhn was well known in all his rela- 
tions as a man of great business ability and strict in- 
tegrity, and his death will be a severe loss to the com- 
munity in which he lived. A bibliographical sketch and 
portrait of Mr. Luhn, were published in this journal (New 
Remedies), in 1879, p. 15. 

Daniel O. Bobbins, of the well-known New York firm of 
McKesson & Robbins. died suddenly in Brooklyn on the 
15th of ApriL He left his house in the afternoon for a 
walk and seemed in as good health as UBual . As he turned 
a street corner, he was noticed by some firemen to stagger 
and grasp an awning poet for support. They carried him 
at once to their engine-house, which was close at hand, and 
summoned an ambulance surgeon, but he became uncon- 
scious and soon died. 

Mr. Bobbins was in his seventy -third year. He was born 
in Roslyn, L I., and at the age of thirteen left home to en- 
gage in business. He served his apprenticeship with a 
druggist in Poughkeepeie and then came to this city .when 
he became chief clerk for the firm of Olcott & McKesson, 
of Maiden lane, more than fifty years ago. He soon 
rose to be partner in the firm, which later became Mc- 
Kesson At Robbins. For many years they have carried 
on business in Fulton Btreet, and have been one of the 
leaders of the drug trade of the country. Mr. Robbins was 
also president of the New York Quinine and Chemical 
Works at No. 114 William street. He was for many years 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and served on 
important committees. He was a member of the New York 
Historical Society and the Mercantile Library, and of the 
principal Brooklyn charities. 

Joseph T. Brown, the oldest druggist of Boston, Mass .. 
died at his residence in Jamaica Plains, on the 23d of 
April, at the age of 78 years. He was born in Little Comp- 
ton, R. I., and learned business in Boston with one of his 
three brothers, all of whom were druggists. He was greatly 
<■■".• • it '<■■'■* i *-. , - , . 1 ras connected w 



and public 
successful both as a 
society. 

Jules Smile Planchon, the French botanist, died in 
Paris, on the third of April, at the age of sixty-five years. 

Alumni Association of the College of Pharmacy of 

the City of New York.— The officers elect are: Presi- 
dent, Charles F.Heebner; First Vice-President, William 
Wright, Jr.; Second Vice-President, John Pfeiffer; Third 
Vice-President, George C. Dickman; Treasurer, Domingo 
Peraza; Secretary, O. A. Palmer; Registrar , L M. Royce: 
Executive Board for three years, C. O. Douden and C. W. 
Brunner; Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association to be held at Davenport, 
Iowa, H. U. Brunlich, John Pfeiffer, P. W. Bedford, 
Thomas T. Main, and Arthur F. May. 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy.— The twenty-third an- 
nual meeting of this college resulted in the election of the 
following ameers: President, F. W. Sennewnld; Vice- 
President, Louis Schurk; Recording Secretary, O. H. 
Chas. Klie; Corresponding Secretary, Chas. Oietner: 
Treasurer, Solomon Boehm. The Board of Trustees stands 
as foUowB: H. E. Hoelke, J. E. Koch, H. FrielinRsdorf, 
C. F. O. Meyer, Geo. Ude, and Dr. H. E. Ahlbrandt. 
Mr. Ude was elected Chairman. 

The Alumni Association of the Louisville (Ky.) Col- 
lege of Pharmacy had its annual meeting and banquet 
on the evening of March 11th. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: Oscar Dilly, President; Peter Schlosser, First 
Vice-President; Robt. J. Frick, Second Vice-President; 
Edw. Cons tan tine, Recording Secretary, Frank Keifer, 
Corresponding Secretary: Phil. Heuser, Treasurer; Execu- 
uve Board^Dr B. Bucket, Ottc E Mueller, Otto gausgen, 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy.— At the sixty- 
seventh commencement of this college, held March 20th, 
1888, the Honorary Degree of "Master in Pharmacy " 
was conferred upon the Jollowing gentlemen : Professor 



Joseph P. Remington, William J. Jenks, and 
Wiegand. 

Ab showing the increasing national reputation of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, it may be interesting 
to note, that of the one hundred and thirty-seven gradu- 
ates who took their degress on March 20th, 1888, one- 
half were from States widely separated from each other: 
California and Texas. Iowa and Massachusetts, South 
Carolina and Now York, Wisconsin and Georgia ; in all 
twenty-four States ■ 



Dr. Kassker reports that the methods recently recom- 
mended for estimating the quantity of corrosive sublimate 
in dressings and other substances is liable to error, par- 
ticularly when glycerin forms one of the other constituents. 
If the method of estimation is based upon a reduction of 
the mercuric chloride to mercurous by the use of a ferrous 
salt, and the rate of reduction afterwards determined by 
an oxidizing agent (permanganate or bichromate), the 
presence of glycerin will naturally render the result alto* 
getber erroneous. 

The author conceived the idea that, by adding a known 
quantity of potassa to the mercuric chloride, ho could pre- 
cipitate the whole of the mercury as mercuric oxide 
(HgO), and subsequently determine the amount of un- 
decomposed potassa by titration. On trying this method 
in practice, however, he always obtained short results, no 
doubt owing to the fact that some of the mercuric chloride 
escaped the action of the potassa, by the formation of an 
oxychloride of mercury. It then occurred to him to em- 
ploy an alcoholic solution of potassa, and this was found 
to work satifactorily. 

A solution of 0.5 Gm. of corrosive sublimate in water 
was added to exactly 20 C.c. of \ normal potassa solu- 
tion, together with about 40 C.c. of water and 30 C.c. 
of 96-per-cent alcohol. The whole was then filled up to 
100 C.c. with alcohol. The solution was filtered, ana the 
filtrate titrated with a \ normal acid. It was thus found 
that 0.5 Gm. of mercuric chloride had consumed 14.8 C.c. 
of J normal potassa solution, which corresponds to 100. 18 
per cent. 

On repeating this process of assay in the presence of 
glycerin, practically the same results were obtained. 

The best indicator to use in the above reaction is methyl- 
orange. This is neither affected by the presence of car- 
bonic acid, nor by mercuric chloride. Besides, it would at 
once indicate the presence of an acid reaction in the mer- 
curic chloride solution before the addition of the potassa, 
in which case, the acid would have to be previously i 
tralized — After Pharm. Post, No. 11. 

Anhydrous Chloride of 

The preparation of anhydrous chloride of magnesium 
has heretofore been connected with great technical diffi- 
culties. It is well known that this salt is one of the most 
hygroscopic substances known, and parts with its absorbed 
water only with the utmost difficulty. The usual method 
by which it was obtained anhydrous was to add chloride 
of ammonium to its aqueous solution, whereby a double 
chloride of magnesium and ammonium is formed, which, 
on heating, first loses water and, at a temperature of about 
400'C, gives off chloride of ammonium, leaving anhydrous 



chloride of magnesium behind. Walther Heinpel has found 
that, by passing a current of hydrochloric acid gas through 
a dense aqueous solution of chloride of magnesium, the 



aqueous 

whole of the water may be removed. On a small scale, 
this may be done by placing the salt in a crucible, with 
perforated cover, through which the current of acid gas is 
passed, while the crucible is heated. -After Ber. D. Ch. G.. 
1888, 897. 

Incompatibility of Antipyrin and Carbolio Acid. 

When aqueous solution of antipyrin and of carbolic 
acid are brought together in certain proportions, a cloudi- 
ness is produced, which, in more concentrated solutions, 
increases to the formation of a precipitate in form of an 
oily layer, consisting probably of 2 molecules of 
and 1 molecule of antipyrin. Dr. G. Vulpius, 
a mined this reaction, found that a 2-per-cent so 
phenol is not rendered turbid even by twice its volume of 
a 1-per-cent solution of antipyrin, but by more concen- 
trated solutions of the latter. 

In practice, it is not advisable to employ carbolic acid 
for the purpose of sterilizing antipyrin solutions, as the 
addition of an amount of the former sufficient to produce 
sterilization would certainly cause turbidity or a precipi- 
tate.— Pharm. Post, No. 8. 

Boric Acid as an Internal Romedy. 

Boric acid has heretofore been regarded by many 
authorities as a noxious agent when administered in 
ternally, some of them having reported that it gradually 



produces sterility, others that it injur 
red corpuscles of the blood, etc. 

Dr. Gaucher has recently reported to the Paris Medical 
Society of Hospitals the results of his experiments on 
rabbits, to whom he gave daily doses of 0.5 Gm. (about 8 
grains) of boric acid. This did not prove toxic until after 
the lapse of 11 or 12 days. Accord ingly, a toxic dose for 
ted by about 75 Gm. (or about H 



man would be represeni 
oz.) in twenty-four hours. 

Encouraged by these experiences, Dr. Gaucher tried 
the effects of boric acid upon consumptives, in doses of 0. 6 to 
lGm. (6 to 16 grains) per day given per os. After a few days' 
treatment, the fetid odor of the aiachargeM disappeared, 
and in two cases, the general condition or the patient im 
proved. Not the least gastric disturbance was 
Jtep. de Pharm., No. S. 
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i Hair Vigor.— According to the Pharmac. Zeitung 
(No." 65), Ayer's Hair Vigor consists of a 3- per-cent solu- 
tion of acetate of lead in water, containing a little glycerin 
and some sulphur. 

Hair-Dye Pomades. — Haskovec recommends as basis 
for hair-dye pomades the following: 

Lanolin 100 part*. 

Lard 20 " 

Oil of Roae Geranium, etc q. a. 

And as dyeing agents for gray 1 
been chestnut-brown : 

Nitrate of Bismuth 5 1 

Citric Acid .....8 •' 

Glycerin 20 " 

For gray hairs w hich had originally been black the fol- 
lowing is recommended : 

Extract of Walnut 8hell*. . 8 parts. 

Pyrogallic Acid 8 " 

Water enough to disaolTe. 

—After Casop. cesk. Ilk. 

Catarrh Cures.— New Idea says that the following for- 
mulas substantially represent the articles named: 

Sage's Catarrh Cure. -Powdered Hydrastis, loz.; Com- 
mon Salt and Borax, of each 10 gr. 

Ely's Cream Balm. — Carbonate of Bismuth, 18 grains; 
Thymol, 3 grains; Oil of Wintergreen, 3 minims; Vaseline, 

1 <)7„ 

Remedy for Oorysa.— Dr. Friteche recommends, as a 
remedy for coryza, to take 4 grains of salicylic acid five or 
six times daily, in intervals of two or three hours, and to 
use the following mixture for smelling: 

Glacial Acetic Acid 3 parts. 

Carbolic Acid * " 

Olenhaleamic Mixture 8 " 

Tincture of Musk 1 part. 

A sufficient quantity of thiB mixture is poured upon cot- 
ton contained in a small, wide mouthed bottle, and each 
nostril alternately applied to it at first every half -hour, after- 
wards in longer intervals, for about ten minutes each 
time, the vapor being inhaled. An improvement is said 
to occur already after a few hours, but the treatment may 
have to be continued for several days.— After Berl. Klin. 
Wochenschr. 

Strychnine is said by T. Lauder Brunton to be a very 
efficient remedy for relief of sleeplessness in those who 
suffer from over-work or fatigue. It may be used in the 
form of tincture of nux vomica or granules [or tablet 
triturates] containing strychnine, moderate doses only 
being needed. 

Formulas for Chapped Hands.— One which is said by 
the Western Druggist to be superior to many of the adver- 
tised articles consists of: Quince Seed, 2 ox. ; Rose Water, 
16 fl. or. ; Glycerin, 32 fl. oz. ; Tincture of Benzoin, 2 fl. oz. 
Macerate the Seeds in the Rose Water twenty -four hours, 
strain, and add the Glycerin and Benzoin. 

The following is also said to be satisfactory : Balsam of 
Peru. 1 dr. ; Purified Wool-Fat, 1 ox. ; Perfume to suit. 

Lyon's Kathairon for the Hair.— Castor OU, 1 fl. ox.; 
Tincture of Cantharides, 1 fl. dr.; Oil of Bergamot. 
20 minims: Stronger Water of Ammonia, ldrop; Alcohol, 
sufficient to make 3 fl. oz.— A T «o Idea. 

Van Buakirk's Fragrant Sotodont.— Alcohol, 1 fl. ox. ; 
Water, It fl. ox.; Soap, 129 grains; Oil of Wintergreen. 

2 minims; Red Saunders, q. s. Dissolve the 8oap In the 
mixture of Alcohol and Water, add the color and perfume, 
and then add enough Water to make 3 fl. oz.— New Idea. 

Van Stan's Stratena.— Acetic Acid, 4 ox. ; White Glue, 

3 ox. ; French Gelatin, 4 dr. ; Shellac Varnish, 4 fl. dr. ; 
Distilled Water, 4 fl. oz. Dissolve the Glue in the Acid 
with heat, and tbe Gelatin in water with heat. Mix the 
two solutions gradually until homogeneous, then add the 
Varnish, and put into bottles. 

A Fraudulent Formula.— According to the Chemist 
and Druggist, several British chemists have been con- 
fronted by tbe following "Genuine Hop Compound for 
Bitters," advertised in the Christian Wttrld aud elsewhere 
by S. Gould, a M.R.C.S., Eng., of Bradford: Hops, 
Assar Bark, Codru Bark, Kradna Root, Roliquc Root. Noil 
Root, Rock Root, Tacher. 4 pieces of Lump bugar. Upon 
exatninatiou, Gould's packets were found to be Hops, 
Burdock, Mandrake. Licorice, Dandelion, Dock, and Wild 
Cherry. The ingenious suggestion that the words were 
transposed, e. g.. rolique root - liquore root, noil root = 
(dande) lion root, and so on, i 



Condurango is esteemed by Pror. Franz Riegel. of 
Giesen, as superior to other stomachics, the best form 
for administration being a wine. 

Chewing Gum.— A western contemporary says that pure 
Ijalsam Torn and white sugar are the basis of the nest 
chewing gums in the market. With which opinion we 
differ. Spruce gum is, above all things, the beet chewing 
gum, but the majority of the chewing gums now sold have 
Balata gum (otherwise known as gum chicle) as their 



Arsenic for Wart*.— Dr. B. S. Pullin reports, in the 
Bristol (Eng.) Medico-chirurgical Journal, several cases in 
which doses of 1 to 3 minims, twice daily, of liquor 
arsenicalis, Ph. Br., rapidly cured an outbreak of warty 
growths upon the hands. 

Antiseptio Gargle.— The following solution is recom- 
mended for sterilizing the mouth after the teeth have been 
cleaned with a tooth-brush and soap. 

Thymol 8i grains 

Benxoic Acid 45 " 

Tincture of Eucalyptus 180 

Wuter 11,250 " 

M. 

Asclepi&a syrioa (milkweed) is highly recommended by 
Dr. B. F. Reynolds, of Smithville, Mo., as an efficient 
remedy for lumbago. A decoction of roots, gathered be- 
tween August and April, should be used in doses of half a 
teacupful four or five times daily.— Med. and Surg. Rep.. 
March 31st, 1888. 

Improving Cider by Freexing.— When cider is cooled 
to -18' to -20* C. (-4" F.) a portion of the liquid soon 
solidifies and the temperature rises to —3* to —4* C. (26-24 
F.). The portion still liquid has a higher specific gravity 
than the original cider. The solidified portion melts to an 
almost colorless liquid, having a sp. gr. 1.0 and containing 
only 0.3 per cent of alcohol. Cider containing 4-5 per 
cent of alcohol yields on freezing a concentrated cider con- 
taining 7-8 per cent of alcohol and 60-80 Gm. dry extract 
per liter; tnis composition corresponds to that of the 
richest Normandy cider. Both the taste and aroma of the 
cider are obtained in a concentrated form by freezing it. 
The fermentation is slowed, but not stopped ever after 
212 hours.— Compt. R. and Journ. Soc. Ch. Ind. 

A Domestic Remedy for Ivy-Poisoning.— Duffield 
writes to the Scientific American of March 24th, 1888, as 
follows: 

For many years 1 suffered terribly from this cause, but, 
remembering that all poisons are acids, and that alkalies 
neutralize acids, 1 bathed the poisoned member in a strong 
lye made from wood -ashes, and obtained instant relief. 
Subsequently, I found that tbe dry ashes alone, rubbed 
over the poisoned member, were equally effective. Since 
this discovery, I have bad no further trouble, and, having 
tried this simple remedy repeatedly on myself and on 
many others with like good results, I am now thoroughly 
convinced that wood-ashes will, in every case, prove a sum 
and sovereign specific for all cases of ivy-poison. [Note by 
Ed. Am. Dr.— The same object may be attained equally 
well, and in a much cleaner manner, by applying bicar- 
bonate of sodium in powder.] 

Gelatin Plaster Casts for Anatomical Specimens - 
Some time ago, Mr. C. W. Cathcart, M.B. (Edinburgh In- 
firmary) proposed a new basis for making casts of anatomi- 
cal specimens. The basis is made as follows: Take of 
" No. 1 " gelatin, say six ounces, soak it till quite soft and 
swelled, afterward dry it slowly until just pliable. As it 
has now the minimum of water necessary, melt it in a 
water-bath and add six ounces (measure) of clear glycerin. 
When the two are thoroughly mixed, the material is ready. 
To render it opaque, add, while it is still hot, and therefore 
fluid, small quantities of a thick paint made by rubbing up 
oxide of zinc in glycerin. When a skin color is wanted, a 
little vermilion is required to give a warm, life-like hue. 
Should other things be cast, the prevailing color can be 
given with water color, as required (tubes of moist water 
color sold at two pence each will be found convenient). 
Several pounds of this mixture may be made at once, and 
oortionsused as required.— Scientific American, March 3d, 

Opium in Tonquin. —L' Economisie Francois says that 
some attempts made in Tonquin to cultivate opium last 
year under the direction of M. Frederick have produced 
unexpectedly good results, considering that sowing took 
place three months too late, and that the ground set apart 
for the experiment was far from favorable. It is now 
certain that opium of a good quality, or rather the white 
poppy which produces opium, will succeed capitally at 
Tonquin. An effort will now be made to organize its 
culture on an extensive scale. 

Dr. Giral's Febrifuge Powder.— Sulphate of Quinine. 
15 centigrammes; Areeniate of Sodium. 5 milligrammes; 
Pulverized Gum Acacia, 2 grammes; Carmine Lake, 5 
mmes. Divide into 3 powders and take one, every 
<, in a cup of tea. 
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-Krcwinrjo Mix 10 G\c. of the milk with 10 C.c. of ateohol, and a few 

QUERIES & ANSWERS. drops of solution of rosolic acid (1 : 100). If the milk * 

pure it assumes onlv a brownish yellow color, but if either 

Queries for which answers are desired, must be received carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium are present, it wflj 

by the 5th of the month, and must in evert, case be acqmre a more or le« distinct rose-red tint. When only 

* j ,j .,. '.. . a small amount of those salts is present (*ay 0.1 per cents 

accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for tne co)or ^ w j H ^ m . ( >Kmiied by comparing the 

the information of the editor, but not for publication. suspected sample with pure milk treated in the same nwn- 

ner. Phenolphthalein is unsuited for this teat. 

No. 2,ljH.-Phosphomolybdic Acid (Ithaca). N 2 , 138.-Det*ction of Antipyrin in Urine ("Emul 

Fhosphomolybdicacid, which is used as a reagent for al- B j 0 n") " v wnul - 

kaloids, and also certain alkali metals, is prepared from the Antipyrin has the property of being volatilised with the 

well-known yeUow compound which is formed when phos- r Q J { ^ wafe .^ Trna „ the caw. however J, 

pboncacidwbroughtmkcontactwiM wh ^ n itispres0 £ inanunoomWned^fe WnatmW 

mum in a solution containing mtnc acid. For this purpose, J totaken intornaUy> a portion of Centers into some combW 

part of mo ybd.c and may be dissolved m 4 parte ©{water of ti which i(t n0 ( yetclearly made out, but seems u, bat 

ammonia or a sufficient auantity to neutralize the acid) t ^^5. J 0 certain copulated compounds han oe 

and the solution is poured into 16 parte of nttno acid of s ^ phuric acid J one of it8 m( .mbem Phenol and W 

is^ hrough^iflTgK ° th ^ r ^»«™ to this have the peculuuily ofj 

pump, then washed with water, and next boiled with nitro- JS n t P P 7 hydrochloric a* 31 * 1 or some, other 

m ^l^Ct ich t !j e I f n ! n ^ ia fT P, Ti^ When «™e, containing a small amount of antipyrin, b 

produces a solution of the phosphomolybdie acid This distmed no ^ of t h5l>odj pM over. But ftwffl* 

may be obtained .n yellow prisms by evirating the solu- ^ protMptly on boiling the urine with hydrochloric and 

tion. The pnams contain 20 molecules of water On al- If urin o contains a large proportion of antipyrin, ho*, 

owing the solution to evaporate spontaneously, the crys- - ever M of it fa ^ ? n » the /ree 8tate and • ^ 

tala will contam as much as 50 molecules of water. distilled over with water 

No. 2,135.-Terebene (M. D.). Urine containing free antipyrin, or thedistiltate obtained 

Our attention has recently been directed by the corre- aft * r lhe . u™" 5 has been treated with hydrochloric acid, is 

spondent to some terebene occuringin the market, which is rendered red bv ferric chloride and bluish-green by mint* 

entirely unfit for medicinal purposes, as it issimplv refined , J* . m u or y mo «« rato }y dilute nitrous acid, which 

oil of turpentine, with ite optical properties but little, if at ,a *£ r « best prepared by allowing nitric acid to act upon 

all. altered. This kind of terebene, when administered to a I,tt,e "»tercb, and diluting with water, 

patients, produces the same symptoms as common oil of No. 2, 139. —Detection of Saccharin in Wines or other 

turpentine. It acts as an irritant to the whole intestinal Liquids ("Syrup"). 

canal, produces bloody urine, etc. Unfortunately, the A method recently recommended by C S. Schmitt w the 

lar^e majority of pharmacists do not possess the means to following: 

test medicinal terebene. The only reliable criterion here Render a measured quantity, say 100 C.c. of the liquid 
is the polariscope. Ordinary oil of turpentine (American) strongly acid by means of a dilute sulphuric acid, arid 
turns the plane of polarized light with sodium flame about then shake- the' liquid with three successive portions of 
14 degrees to the right. Terebene produced from this, or 50 C.c. each, of a mixture composed of equal parts of 
any other kind of oil of turpentine, is entirely indiffer- ether and petroleum ether. As soon as each of these par- 
ent to polarized light, and should therefore fail to turn its tions has separated, it is at once removed and filtered 
flame either to the right or to the left. A little solution of soda is added to the united filtrates. 

There are. however, notable physical differences be- and the whole then evaporated nearly to dryness. Tbe 
tween optically active and inactive terebene. The former residue is heated, in a silver or porcelain capsule during 
has a decided turpentine odor, and a most pronounced and half an hour, to 250' C. (482' F.) ; the fused mass dissolved 
sharp turpentine taste. Inactive terebene is much leas j n water, the solution placed in a separating funnel, super- 
harsh; in fact both the odor and the taste are blunted off saturated with sulphuric acid, and the salicylic acid 
and rendered mild. However, this is not equally realized (which bad been produced bv the previous reaction) ex- 
by everybody, hence a mere examination by smell and tracted with ether. The filtered ethereal solution a 
taste is not sufficient to ascertain the quality of the sub- evaporated to dryness, the residue dissolved in a little 
stance. water, and tested with a few drops of solution of ferric 
No. 2,136 — Paraldehyde (Buffalo). chloride. If the Uquid contained saccharin, the well- 
The compound known as paraldehyde isa peculiar modi- known reddish violet color, caused by salicylic acid, will 
flcation of the aldehyde of the ethyl series, produced by make ite appearance. 

the combination of several molecules, that is. bv polymeri- =P, 8ma11 a quantity as 0.005 per cent of saccharin could 

M tion ' 8t "' be detected by this test. 

Ordinary ethylic aldehyde is CH.O. When three mole- ™ cou . r f c - tho u > ud *WH flret 08 tested directiy for aali 

cules of this are combined together, the resulting compound cvuc ac " d > and » f any of this is present, it should be re- 

—(CH.O). or C.H„0.-is known as paraldehyde. moved by shaking the acidulated liquid with ether, unul 

Paraldehyde is manufactured for medicinal purposes by st no longer gives any reaction for salicylic acid, 

oxidizing ethylic alcohol. Four parts of alcohol of 80£ are No. 2.140 — Composition of Cheese (Avenue), 

mixed with 6 parte of manganese dioxide, 6 parte of sulphu- According to the report of the New York State Dairv 

ric acid, and 4 parte of water: or 100 parts of alcohol are Commissioner for 1880, the composition of 79 cheeses pre- 

mixed with 150 parts of iwtassium bichromate and with pared in the targe factories during 1885 and 1886 was rs 

200 parte of sulphuric acid previously diluted with 3 times follows (57 of these bore the State brand, that is, the offi 

ite volume of water. The mixture is distilled, the distillate c ial certificate of the Commissioner) • 

warmed to 50* C. (122 F.), the vapors conducted into ether, som, stoma 

and the solution saturated with gaseous ammonia. This with st*ti- i>r»i*i Not tended, 

causes the separation of crystalline aldehyde-ammonia. _ u> '"*? Hte „ h '*' *°*"„ 

which is distilled with diluted sulphuric acid. The escap- ? ater ' ! Ail i° 2t 5?'?! « « 

ing vapor of aldehyde is conducted through a chloride of \ «•» 

calcium tube warmed to about 22' C. (7* F ), and then aT ' < 24? 71s 4'al 02 

through a cold condenser. The pure aldehyde thuB pro- ' * 

ducedis now polymerized, that is, converted into paralde- 99 93 100.98 

hyde by adding to it small quantities of chloride of zinc Fat in dry mass.. . . 28.10 55 00 42.59 4-TW 

and hydrochloric acid. The mixture becomes heated, and Fat contained aa in- 

almost the whole of the aldehyde is converted into paral- soluble Fat Acids.. 85.90 89.30 87.64 

dehyde. The resulting product is now cooled to 0 C. Fat contained as Sol- 

(32' F.), the separated crystals collected, pressed at the uble Fat Acids 4.80 6.37 5.33 

same temperature, and distilled. Those operations are re- Nn 9 u , ^^.-a- ( <n,~.ip V ma*» » 

uniform temperature of 124 C. (255.2 F ). ing together equal quantities of citric and oxalic Tacid*. 
No. 2, 137. — Detection of Soda in Milk. When any ink-marks or writing are to be erased on paper. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence that dealers in milk a little of the powder is carefully sprinkled over tbe writ- 
try to bide an incipient acidulous condition of the fluid by ing, and then touched with the moistened end of a small 
the addition of soda. This is particularly the case in sum- piece of wood (a match, or the blunt end of a pen holder 
mer time, and is sometimes done to entirely fresh and nor- will answer). As soon as the ink-marks havedisappcarnl 
mal milk, with a view of preventing its turning sour. the moist spot is dried with blotting paper. If toe ink- 
Though the quantity of the addition— usually consisting spots are on linen, etc.. a pinch of the powder is placeJ 
of carbonate or bicarbonate of sodium — is comparative- upon it, and then enough water applied to almost dissolve 
ly small, yet it is entirely improper. The presence of soda. it. In this case, less care is required, and the treatment 
when it amounts to not less than 0. 1 per cent, or about 1 may be repeated once or twice, if necessary. Of course, the 
Gro. per liter (15 grains per quart) may be readily detected method will only remove iron ink, not nigrosin ink, Tbf 
by the following process: latter can only be removed mechanically. 
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No. 2, US-Fragrant and Antiseptic Mouth-Wash (0. 

S. W.). 

We have published various formulas for preparing 
mouth-washes, the most pleasant and refreshing one being 
that which will be found on page 199 of our last volume. 
Since this was published, wo have received a suggestion 
from a competent authority to omit the sugar, as this is 
liable to interfere with the antiseptic character of the 
liquid. We think this suggestion a good one, and now 
propose the following amended formula, which has been 
practically tested. The essential oils used in ita prepara- 
tion should be of the very beet and freshest quality : 

Safrol MO roin. 

Oil of Finua Pumilio 130 << 

*' " Curacao 180 " 

*• *' VettTttrt .. 6 drops. 

" " WtnterKrsen 84 

" " Rom Geranium, Afr 6 " 

Naphthol 60 (Trains. 

Deodorized Alcohol 34 fld. os. 

Solution of Saccharin ) " ■ 

(llycerin 8 " 

Purified Talcum . . 9 tr. " 

Water enough to make 6 pint*. 

Dissolve the essential Oils and the Naphthol in the Abso- 
lute Alcohol, add the Glycerin, the purified Talcum, and 
afterwards 3| pints of Water, previously heated to a tem- 
perature of 123° F. Stopper the vessel securely, and shake 
the contents frequently until they are quite cold. Then 
filter through a nettecf filter, returning the first portions 
of the filtrate until it runs through clear, and pass enough 
Water through the filter to make the product measure 16 
fluidounces. 

The "solution of saccharin" directed in the above for- 
mula is one containing 4 grains of saccharin in the 
fluidrachm, which is the strength recommended by tho 
National Formulary Committee. It is prepared as follows: 

Dissolve 512 grains of Saccharin and 240 grains of Bicar- 
bonate of Sodium in 10 fluidounces of Water (taking care 
that the reaction is made to take place in a sufficiently 
large vessel to prevent loss from the resulting efferves- 
cence), then filter the solution, add to it 4 fluidounces of 
iflfluMc paf * onou * h Water throu K h Alter to make 

Tho coat of this preparation, calculated upon the basis of 
fair maket prices for the several ingredients, is about 18 
cents per pint. 

No. 2,148.— Phenacetin (Subscriber). 

This name has been recently applied to the substance 
known as para-acetphenetidin which was introduced about 
a vear ago as an antipyretic by O. Hinsbergand Prof. Kaat. 
We have had no experience with this agent so far, at least 
we have not witnessed its effects, though we have had it 
under our hands. Its constitution is represented by C«Hi.- 
OCiH..NH(CO-CH0 ; that is, it may be regarded as the 
acetal -compound of the ethylic ether of para-amido-phenol. 
Or. it may be regarded as being derived from aniline. C.H».- 
NH«, where one atom of hydrogen of the NH t group is re- 
placed byacetyl (OO-CHi), ana 1 atom of hydrogen of the 
group C.H., by the ether-radical OCiH». The relationship 
of phenol, aniline, acetaniline (or antifebrin) and phena- 
oetin will be understood by examining the following for- 
mulas: 

CH. C.H..OH C.H. | C.U. j N(C o-C Hll 

bensol phenol aniline acetanilide 

w ( OH rui OO.H. 0 „ ( 0C.H. 
c,u * \ NH, c,u, } NH, uu * ] NH(CO-CH.) 

para-amido-phenol ethylic ether of acetyl-phenetidin (para) 
para-amido-phe- or aoetphenetidin, or 
nol or phenetidin phenacetin 

Pheuacetin is a microcryKtalline powder of a faint red- 
dish tint, odorless and tasteless, very difficultly soluble in 
water, more so in glycerin, and very easily in boiling alco- 
hol. It is insoluble in acid or alkaline liquids, but is slowly 
absorbed when introduced into the stomach. It has been 
found to be a very efficient antipyretic, without any disa- 
greeable effects, to judge from the reports so far received. 
It is beat administered at first in a medium doze, vis., 8 
grains, in order to be sure that it may not, after all, pro- 
duce undesirable symptoms. And when it is to be re- 
peated, it may then be given in full dose, viz., 10 to 12 
grains. 

The following reactions are given by E. Utecher (in the 
Apotheker Ztit.) for identifying this substance. Onadding 
1 drop of solution of ferric chloride to 20 C.c. of water 
containing 0.06 Gm. (ab. } grains) of phenacetin, no 
change is produced until a gentle heat is applied, which 
causes a reddish tint, the same as would be produced by an 
equivalent quantity of acetate of sodium or of acetanilide. 
But if 0.06 Gm. (say f gr.) of phenacetin are boiled with 1 
C.c. of normal hydrochloric acid, then about 20 C.c. of 
water and 1 C.c. of normal potassa solution added, the fur- 
ther addition of 1 drop of ferric chloride solution will pro- 
duce, on gentle warming, a magnificent violet tint. Sul- 
phuric acid containing nitrous acid produces in a liquid 
containing phenacetin a deep brown color, while aoetani- 
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lide under similar conditions scarcely showB any color at 
all. When treated with a few drops of fuming nitric acid, 
acetanilide yields a brownish -red solution, soon turning to 
a handsome blue, which gradually disappears ; phenacetin 
yields a liquid having a persistent yellow color, which 
turns orange upon the addition of potassa. 

No. 2,144.— Lipanin (Philadelphia). 
This is the name applied to a new product prepared by 
C. A. F. Kahlbaum, of Berlin, intended to fulfil the func- 



tions of cod-liver oil in such cases where the latter is not 




to search around for new resources of unlimited profit, by 
acquiring the exclusive ownership of a product largely 
used in medicine (for instance, anupyrin, thallin, lanolin, 
mollin, ichthyol, etc.) or in the arts. 

Lipanin is stated to be a very fine quality of olive oil 
containing 6 per cent of oleic acid. 

No. 2,145.— Gums used for Varnishes <K.). 

This correspondent asks what " gums" are used in the 
manufacture of varnishes for wood work. 

The so-called " gums " are of course, not gum* in a 
chemical sense, but chiefly resin. In commercial par- 
lance, however, they are usually classed as "gums." The 
number of those used for making wood varnishes is very 
large, and it would take too much space even to enumerate 
them here. We would recommend to our correspondent 
to procure a copy of ' ' Die Harse und ihre Producte. " Von 
Dr. G. Tbenius. Wien (Hartleben). This will give the in- 
formation desired. He may also consult the chapter on 
" varnish " in any of the technical encyclopaedias. 

No. 2. 146. -Hoffman's Balaam of Lift (Q ). 

Hoffman's Balsam of Life, or Bnlsamum Vitas Hoff- 
manni, is the Mistttra Oleo-baimmica of the German Phar- 
macopoeia. It is merely a solution of certain essential oils 
and of balsam of Peru in alcohol. Calculating the origi- 
nal formula, which is in parts by weight, into the aproxi- 
mato equivalents by measure, the following quantities will 
yipld a product practically equivalent with that of the 
Germ. Pharni. Oil of Lavender, Oil of Mace, Oil of 
Thyme. Oil of Lemon. Oil of Orange-flowers, of each 3 ss. ; 
Oil of Cloves, and Oil of Cinnamon, of each m xxv. ; Bal- 
sam of Peru, m Ixxx. ; Alcohol, enough to make 16 fL oz. 

No. 2,147. -Pomade Vaseline and Vaseline Cold 
Cream (W. B. S ). 

It is a very simple matter to prepare this. All that is 
necessary is to select some combination of aromatics suita- 
ble for hair preparations, and to incorporate them with 
vaseline. For common purposes the best grades of com- 
mercial petrolatum will answer. But when a nice prepa- 
ration is wanted, vaseline should be used. The very best 
substance, however, is the beautiful, whitish-translucent 
base, known as albolene (for which McKesson &. Bobbins, 
of New York, are the agents). 

Among the host of combinations which might be given 
for perfuming this or similar preparations, the following 
iKuggested by Dieterich) may be quoted : 

By wrijfhL. 

1. Oil of Bergamot 90 parts. 

" " Lemon 60 " 

" " I.»render 40 " 

" " GsMls*.,.' 4 " 

" " Cloves 4 '• 

•' " Wintergreen 8 1 

Cumarin 1 part. 

Mix them. When the cumarin is dissolved, set the mix- 
ture aside for several days in a cold place, and filter. 

8. Oil of Bergamot 80 parte. 

" " Lemon 60 « 

" " Lavender 40 •* 

Nt?roli •....•■.*.....•■• 10 
11 M Cinnamon (Ceylon) 6 11 

■• " Wintergreen 2 " 

' " Ylang 1 part. 

Cumarin 1 " 

3. Oil of Bergamot 60 parts. 

" " Lemon 80 " 

" " Lavender 20 " 

" " Neroli 14 " 

•- '• Rose 10 " 

•' " Cinnamon (Ceylon) 4 " 

" " Wintergreen 2 " 

" '• Ylang 1 part. 

Cumarin 8 part*. 

Tonquin Musk q. a. 

Oil of Oiris q. a. 

Mix the oils. To every 1,000 grains of the mixture add 

21 drops of oil of orris, and If grains of musk. Macerate 

eight days, then filter. 

Vaseline Cold Cream may be prepared as follows: 

White Wax 75 part-. 

Spermaceti .... 75 " 

Oil of Almonds, expressed. . . 450 " 

Vaseline. 800 " 

Distilled Water 200 " 

B* *rox . ■ ■ •■•>..•!•■•■ ■*itiiiitinttitk( 10 

Flavoring q. a. 
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The flavoring recommended by Dieterich is composed as 
follows: Oil of Rose, 20 drops; Oil of Bergamot, 20 drops; 
Oil of Rom Geranium (French), 5 drops; Oil of Rhodium. 
8 drone; Oil of Orris, 2 drops: Tincture of Civet (1 : 10), 
5 drops; Cumarin, f grain. 24 drops of this mixture are 
to be added for every 16 avoirdupois ounces of cold cream 
to be obtained. The manipulation is the same as that for 
the officinal Unguentum Aqua? Rosas. 

By substituting albolene here likewise, the product will 
be perfectly white. 

No. 2,148.— Sherbet Powders (K. G. K.). 

These are simply flavored lemonade powders, and may 
be produced in various ways, with a variety of flavors. 
Gootey gives the following formula, on what authority we 
do not know ■, 

Orange peel powdered, 12 grains: bicarbonate of sodium, 
3} av. oz. ; oil of cedrat (oil of Citrus medics], 12 drops; oil 
of orange peel, 60 drops; tartaric acid, 4 o*. Dry each 
powder carefully by itself, then mix the whole quickly and 
put in a bottle, which must be securely stoppered. 

We should imagine that, by grating the peel of fresh 
otanges and lemons against loaf-sugar, and then reducing 
this to powder, a finer aroma could do imparted. 

No. 2,149.— Mountain Balm. 

One of our correspondents writes to us from Philadel- 
phia that he has recently on several occasions ordered 
" mountain balm,'' meaning the Eriodictyon Califomicum 
or Yerba Santa, from wholesale houses, and that be has in 
each case received the Red Mountain Balm, vis., Monarda 
didyma. He desires to know whether this has occurred to 
any of our other readers. 

We can state that we have ascertained, upon inquiry 
made among dealers in crude drugs, that it is customary 
to designate the Monarda did v ma as "Mountain BsJnV' 
in the trade and price lists. There is a certain custom pre- 
vailing in the nomenclature of crude drugs which has 
undergone but little alteration. If the Eriodictyon Cali- 
fomicum is required, we advise our correspondent to order 
it either by that name, or, perhaps better, by the n 
" Yerba Santa." He will then obtain what he wants. 

No. 2,150.— Chandler's Chlorodyne (D. K. S.l. 

As is well known, there is not one among the tuany for- 
mula) heretofore proposed to make a preparation equiva- 
lent to chlorodyne which does not produce a materially 
different result. That known as Chandler's forms no ex- 
ception to this rule, but is perhaps more frequently used 
than others at the present time. The formula is as 
follows : 

Hydrochlorste of Morphine 

Alcohol 

Glycerin fl. dr. 13 

Fluid Extr. of Cannabis Indira fl. dr. 4 

Chloroform fl. dr. 4 

Tincture of Capsicum mm. 83 

Oil of Peppermint .min. 16 

The formula which has been worked out by the National 
Formulary Committee, and which will soon be at the dis- 
posal of the profession by the appearance of the work, is 
believed to be the most rational and satisfactory so far 
produced. As it is expected that the Formulary will be 
out before the appearance of our next issue, we refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

No. 2,151.— Hall's Solution of Strychnine (8 ). 

The following formula is that most generally used. The 
quantity of Acetic Acid is often given differently, mostly 
larger ; but Dr. Hall himself used only a dilute acid, and 
besides, changed the proportions repeatedly. 

Acetate of 8trychnine 4 grains 

Diluted Acetic Acid 60 minimi 

Alcohol 1 Q. oz 

Compound Tincture of Cardamom 15 minims 

Water, enough to make 4 fl. or. 

The mixture should be allowed to stand, exposed to the 
light, during a few days, so that all the coloring matter 
which cannot be retained in solution may precipitate. It 
may then bo filtered, and will remain clear for a long lime. 

The dose of this preparation is from 5 to 20 minims, or 
more, if necessary, to be used with caution. 

No. 2,152. — " Four-per-cent Solution " (Junior). 
We are asked the question: "What is a 4-per-cent 
solution} Is it 4 grain b of cocaine (or any other soluble 
Kubstance) to 100 grains of water? Or about 40 grains to 2 
fluidounces of water! " 

This question has been raised repeatedly of late, and we 
are glad to have an opportunity of stating our views 
' ngit. 

len speaking of percentage, it is necessarily implied 
that the proportion, existing in 100 parts or corresponding 
to 100 parts, should be given in the same designation of 
either weight or measure. 

If both the fractional part and the whole product are 
liquid, there may be a doubt engendered, as to 
iceight or meaiture is intended. For instance, 
speak of " SO percent alcohol." This, of course, 
alcoholic liquid, containing 80 per cent of absolute alcohol, 
and 20 per cent of water. But it still remains uncertain 



. gr. 16 
fl. dr. 10 



whether weight or measure is meant. To remove any 
doubt, it is necessary to specify either "by weight "or 
" by measure " in such cases. 

When, however, one of the two subtances, either the 
fractional part or the whole product is a solid, it is neces- 
sary to discard the meamtre and to confine one's self ex- 
clusively to weight. Both the liquid and the solid can be 
weighed. But only one of them could be measured. 
Hence, to quote the example mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, a 4-per-cent solution of a solid in water must 
necessarily be one which contains 4 parts of the solid iu 
100 parts, or in other words, every 100 grains of which con- 
tain 4 grains of the solid. There is no possible way of 
getting a measure in here. 

Our correspondent commits a very common error— 
possibly only a slip of the pen— by using the expression: 
" Is it 4 grains of cocaine (etc.) to 100 grains of water." A 
solution thus prepared would, of course, weigh 104 grains, 
and consequently it would not contain 4 per cent of 
cocaine. A true 4-per-cent solution is made by dissolving 
4 grains of the solid in 96 grains of water, the product 
weighing 100 grains. 

Whenever the solution of a solid substance is prescribed 
in terms of percentage, this is always to be understood 
as being by weight. 

Two fluidounces of water weigh about 911 grains. If 
40 grains of cocaine were dissolved in 2 fluidounces of 
water, the product would weigh 951.4 
really contain only 3.8 per cent of the 

To mention other examples, belonging here, we read of 
1% solutions of corrosive sublimate. It solutions of nitro- 
glycerin, 55 solutions of carbolic acid, etc., etc. Allot 
these are presumed to be made by weight. In practice, 
it is certainly more easy to make them by weight than by 
measure. Tare a bottle, place into the proper weight o'f 
the solid and then add enough of the liquid to make up 



No. 2,153.— Saccharin <C. A. W.i. 

This Hubstaitne, the chemical name of which is anhydro- 
ortbo-sulphamine-bensoic acid, and which is now manu- 
factured on a large scale under the patents of Fablberg 
and List, may be procured from any wholesale dealers of 
drugs in the country. 




No. 2, 154. -Analytical Balance (Mass.). 

It is very difficult to advise any one regarding the pur- 
chase of an analytical balance, it the advice is hampered 
by conditions, or when it is not known what kind of work 
is expected to be done with the balance. It is certainly 
much more preferable to write to makers or dealers in 
balances, and to ask them to send a catalogue or price list. 
This will give more practical information than any 
we could give hero. Our correspondent may 
index of advertisements under " Scales." 

No. 2,155. — Tastoless Syrup of Iodide of Iron (Brock- 
ton, Mass.). 

What is called tasteless syrup of iodide of iron contains 
the iron in a condition differing from that of the officinal 
syrup. The latter contains 10 per cent, by weight, of the 
green ferrous iodide iproto iodide), while tho so-called 
tasteless preparation contains the red ferric iodide (sesuui- 
iodide). It is also customary to make the latter weaker 
than the former, the most usual formula making the taste- 
less syrup contain about 3.6 grains of ferric iodide in each 
fluidrachm, while tho offieinal syrup contains about 
8 grains of ferrous iodide. If the proportion of metallic 
iron in the two preparations is compared, the syrup of 
ferrous iodide (U. S. P.) represents about 1.44 grains in 
each fluidrachm. and tli? syrup of ferric iodide ("taste- 
less") about 0.46 grains. It would be pharmaceutical^ 
possible to raise the strength of the latter so as to equal the 
former in iron, but this would render the preparation too 
irritating: at least, it would require the administration of 
a smaller dose at a time. And, besides, it could then 
scarcely be designated any longer as tasteless. The best 
formula for preparing the tasteless syrup is the following : 

Iodine 400 grains. 

Iron Wire, flue and cut 200 

Citrate of Potassium 630 " 

Sugar 10 troy oa. 

Distilled Water enough to make 16 fl. os. 

Mix the Iron with 4 fluidounces of Distilled Water in a 
flask, add 267 grains of the Iodine, and apply a gentle heat 
until the Iodine is combined and the solution has acquired 
a greenish color. Then heat the contents of the flask to 
boiling, filter the liquid, and wash the filter with t A- «*• 
of hot Distilled Water. To the hot filtrate add the Citrate 
of Potassium, and afterwards the Iodine, and agitate until 
the liquid has assumed a greenish color. Pour this upon 
the Sugar contained in a bottle, agitate until solution has 
been effected, and, when the liquid is cold, add enough Dis- 
tilled Water to make 16 fluidounces. 

No. 2, 1 56. -Chicle (R... 

Chicle, also known by the name batata, zapoto, is the 
dry milky juice of Sajiota Mnelleri, a member of the Sapo- 
taceous family so largely represented in the tropics. In 
Mexico, where this particular tree is at borne, it is called 
zavoto chica or zavotillo and the native Indian name is 
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.riconzopotl. The "gum" is sometimes called " bully- 
tree gum,'' " tuno." or " leche de popa." The designation 
• gum" is scientifically incorrect, as it really belongs un- 
der the class of resins, variety caoutchouc*. It is not a 
spontaneous oxidation, but is obtained by running a belt 
around the tree in a cork-screw fashion, beginning at the 
ground, and making only about 1 or 1} turns all around. 
The sap or milk is received in vessels placed below. This 
is boiled to drive out the water, and it is then cast in 
blocks varying in weight from 1 to 25 pounds, in which 
shape it comes into the market. 

Chicle, or "gum chicle," has been found specially ser- 
viceable as an ingredient in the rubber composition for 
porous and other rubber plasters, as an ingredient of cer- 
tain kinds of chewing gum, and as an excellent insulating 
medium for electric wires. It also resists the action of 
osone bettor than any other known substance, and for this 
reason, tubing made of chicle, or mainly of this substance, 
are very serviceable when oronixed air is to be conducted 
through it. 

No. 2,157.— Chromatuung Catgut (J. E L. Co.). 

Regarding chromatixing catgut, we would say that the 
best surgeons in this country and in Europe nave long 
given up this practice, as it is dangerous, owing to the 
weakening effect of the chromic acid upon the catgut, 
thereby rendering it liable to break at critical moments, 
and to cause death of the patient by secondary hemor- 
rhage from n tied artery. 

At Bellevue Hospital and in all the other large hospitals 
in New York City, the tu-e of chromatixed catgut has long 
been abandoned. The only kind now used is that which 
is prepared by soaking the very best raw catgut (violin or 
banjo strings of suitable size) in oil of juniper for twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards preserving it in alcohol. 

There is no excuse for practising economy in the quality 
of the catgut. Only the very best should be used, as the 
life of a patient will often depend upon the soundness of 
an artery -ligature. 

If chromatized catgut muat be prepared, ' 
original method is probably the best. 

Dissolve 1 part of chromic acid in 4,000 parts of 
and add 200 parts of pure carbolic acid. Into this s( 
at once introduce 200 parte by weight of the catgut to be 
prepared, and macerate it for forty-eight hours. Then 
take it out, dry it quickly, and keep it in a solution of 1 
part of carbolic acid in 5 parte of some bland oil (olive or 
cotton -seed oil). 

No. 2,158.— Removing Mildew Spote (R. & Co.). 
To remove mildew spots from fabrics, the most reliable 
way that we know of is to treat the spots with a clear fil- 
tered solution of chloride of lime, or with a solution of La- 
barraque, which is to be applied for a short time, depend- 
ing on the depth of the stain or the quality of the fabric. 
Very delicate fabrics, including silk, will not stand a 
strong solution ; in such cases, it should be diluted with 
water. It is also advisable to use a preliminary treatment 
with commercial solution of peroxide of hydrogen, after 
which the 8|>ote may often be removed by washing with 
soda and water, or one of the above-mentioned bleaching 
liquids may be applied before finally washing. Some mil- 
dew spote are very obstinate. If the fabric waB pure 
the bleaching process will usually succeed. The 



dew spote are very obstinate. If the fabric waB pure 
white, the bleaching process will usually succeed. The 
farther from pure white the tint of the fabric is, the leas 
successful wifl be the operation. 



Formulae aeked for. 

1. Harriet Hubbard Ayer's Face Powder. 

2. Recamier Cream. 

S. Shiloh's Consumption Cure and Yitalizer. 
4. Cosmetic Lotion (Palmer's). 



CORHESPCXN DEN C E. 

PharmaoopcDial Titles. 

Dear StR: — Since the revision of the C S. Pharma- 
copoeia of 1880, I have not observed one package of chemi- 
cals or alkaloids properly labelled according to tbe revised 
edition. I have especially noticed packages from manu- 
facturing chemists. Can we not correct this fault? 
Yours truly, 

Burou, Xw J. E. McKttMf. 

Prescription Charge. 

Editor American Druggist. 

Dear Sir : — I send herewith the copy of a prescription 
which I have been asked to put up, provided I could do 
so for $1.40. I told the person who offered it that $2.50 
i the least I would do it for. Here is the JJ s 

Camphor Jij. 

Oil of Origanum | ir. 

Oil of Wormwood j ij. 

Olive Oil tiv. 

Water of Ammonia f ij. 
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The actual cost of this I figure at about $2.00, and how 

your 



any druggist can prepare it for $1.40 and make an; 
out of it I cannot comprehend. Possibly 



readers can enlighten me. 

I contend that no druggist could compound it and put 
in all the articles at that price, and that this goes to show 
the disadvantage an honest and conscientious druggist 
has as against an unscrupulous one who, no doubt, leaves 
out tbe whole or a part of the oil of wormwood, which is 
the most expensive ingredient, costing 50 cents per ounce 
for American, and $1.25 for French. 

Yours respectfully, F. E. E. H. 

A pot 1 1 Ul» 1 9r^* 



[Our correspondent may have been deceived in I 
ment that some other man had supplied it for $1.40. It 
is not unlikely that this was purely a product of the would- 
be purchaser's imagination, and that he meant $2.40. In 
a similar case, it would be well to find out the name of the 
man who is alleged to have made such a charge and as- 
certain if it was reported correctly. In the event of your 
having another case of the same kind, might it not be 
well to get out your prices-current and show the customer 
that you can't sell drugs for less money than you pay for 
them, and that any one who professes to do so must 
either be a fraud or a very charitable person?— Ed. Am. 
Druo. I 

Effect of Cocaine on Leeches. 

Dear Sir:— It may interest some of your readers to 
learn of an incident lately experienced by the writer. 
A physician, while treating a patient, prescribed a five- 

' with a 



the 



per-cent sol. cocaine, to be applied 
brush ; also two leeches. 

The doctor applied the sol. cocaine to his . 
part affected and wiped the part dry, then 
leeches alternately to their required duty, which they 
failed to perform, and were returned to me lifeless. Well, 
two more were supplied, very nice ones, and returned in 
the same condition as those formerly. 

Then came the much-annoyed and vexed physician, 
saying: " When I send for leeches, I dont want embryos. 
My time is too valuable to be fooled away these busy 
times," etc. 

At first, not knowing that the leeches were applied to 
the parts directly absorbing tbe sol. cocaine, I said nothing. 

Finally, questioning the circumstances, the doctor could 
see the point without glasses. M. E. J. 



Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. 

Editor of the American Druggist. 

Dear Sir:— The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy was held 
February 16th, at wliich the following officers were elected : 
President, Edw. Muehlburg; First Vice-President, A. W. 
Bain ; Second Vice-President, Chas. J. Kaefer ; Recording 
Secretary, E. H. W. Stahlhuth; Corresponding Secretary, 
A. Wetterstroem; Treasurer, Emil Henn; Executive 
Board, L. W. Sauer, C. J. Kaefer. H. Scrodino, and C. A. 
Fieber-, Entertainment Committee, C. J. Kaefer, Edw. 
Muehlburg, E. H. W. 8tahlhuth, W. F. 8chell, and C. J. 
Lammert: Committee on Queries, L. W. Sauer, C. J. 
Kaefer. and O. E. Plath. 

A banquet w&> tendered the graduating class at the 
Highland House, which was participated in by the Alumni 
ana invited guests. 

At a special meeting March 14th, the Alumni met to 
discuss two bills which were introduced into the House 
and Senate respectively, relating to the practice of phar- 
macy in this State. The latter waB a bill which had been 
reported favorably by the Senate committee; it was an 
amendment to section 4,407 repealing the original section 
and virtually re-enacting it, thereby opening a way for 
persons three years in the drug business to become regis- 
tered without examination. 

The Alumni immediately appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bain, Muehlburg, and Kaefer. to go to 
Columbus and defeat the bill by all fair means. 

At a subsequent meeting the committee reported that 
they had had an audience before the Hamilton County 
delegation, and pointed out tho dangers to the phar- 
macy law in the bill, and so impressed the delegation 
with their opinions that it was defeated the day it came to 
a vote. 

The House bill allowing physicians of five years' prac- 
tice to become pharmacists is laid over for the time 
being. Respectfully yours, 

Albert Wetterstroem, 

Cor. Sec y Alumni C. C. P. 

, Ohio, M.Mi «b, 1WS. 



Denver Bohool of Pharmacy.— The Denver (Colorado 
University has added a department of Pharmacy, which 
will open in September next. 

Nobel, the famous inventor of dynamite, recently died 
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Practical Microscopy. A Course of 
Normal Histology for Students and 
Practitioner?! of Medicine by Mac- 
rioi N. Miller, M.D., Director of 
the Department of Normal His- 
tology in the Loomis' Laboratory, 
University of the City of New York. 
Illustrated with 126 Photographical 
Reproductions of the Author's Own 
Drawings. New York : William 
Wood & Co., 1887; pp. 217, 8vo. 
Aside from the general excellence of 
thiB work, there is nothing in it which 
calls for especial comment in this con- 
nection, unless it be to express the re- 

Set that the author did not embrace 
e opportunity for giving a more com- 
plete list of the various reagents and 
fluids employed in microscope work, 
which now have to be sought for in 
numerous publications. 

We observe some carelessness in 
tho selection of language, which 
should be corrected in another edition. 

Essentials or Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology, for the use of Students in 
Medicine, by R. A. Witthaus, A.M., 
M.D., etc., etc. New York: William 
Wood & Co., 1888, pp. 294. (2d ed.) 
•1.00. 



An Indkx or Materia Mkdica with 
Prescription Writing, Including 
Practical Exercises. By Charles 
H. May, M.D.. and Charles F. 
Mason, M.D. New York: William 
Wood & Co.. 1887, pp. 267, $1.00. 
These two works !>elong to the series 
of Wood's Pocket Manuals and em- 
brace facts which are of leading im- 
portance and which, in larger works, 
are difficult of access on account of the 
amount of relevant matter with which 
they are accompanied. They are quite 
as well suited to the wants of phar- 
maceutical as of medical students, 
and their convenient size enables them 
to be kept at hand during laboratory 
work ana lectures, when the informa- 
tion they give is most opportune nnd 
most easily remembered. 



600 Medical Don'tb or the Physician's 
Utility Enchanced. By Fred. C. 
Valentine, M.D., etc. New York: 
Q. W. Dillingham. London: 8. Low, 
Son & Co.. 1887, pp. 144. 

Or all the books that we have seen 



composed of medical axioms, this is 
by far the best. Too many of tliis class 
of hand-books have been the work of 
persons dominated by an -ism or a 
-pathy, and are correspondingly un- 
reliable as authorities; this one, how- 
ever, showB no evidence of such a 



bias, but is full, from cover to cover, 
of practical suggestions and uncom- 
mon good sense. The usefulness of 
many physicians would, without 
doubt, be greatlv enchanced, by ob- 
serving the truths which this Utile 
manual contains in the advice given 
to their patrons, and non-professional 
readers would likewise increase their 
chances of a long and comfortable life 
by following its precepts. 

Toilet Medicine. A Popular Scien- 
tific Manual on the Correction of 
Bodily Defects and the Improve- 
ment and Preservation of Personal 
Appearance; together with Formu- 
la? for all the Special Preparations 
Recommended. Second Edition. By 
Edward Wooton. B.Sc., etc. New- 
York: J. H. Vail & Co., 1888, pp. 
114, 8vo. 

In many respects, this is a useful book, 
but it contains too little matter relat- 
ing to the subject implied by its title, 
and too much of wholly irrelevant 
matter, or of matters which are not 
suitable for use by non-professional 
persons. Moreover, much of the in- 
formation and advice given is not con- 
consistent with the views of medical 
men at the present time, and. in a few 
instances, might result, if followed, in 
injury. 



Bulletin of Medical Societies.— The following bulletin of medical meetings of National and State Associations, com- 
piled by the Medicnl Standard, will be serviceable to intending exhibitors of pharmaceutical products. 
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Am. Climatologies!. . 
Am. Dermalological . . 
Am. Genito-Urinary . 
A i ii Gynecological. . . 
Am. Insane Hospital.. 
Am. Laryngological ..I 
Am. Medical Assoc ia'n 
Am. Neurological.. . . 
Am. Ophtlialmological 

Am. Orthopaedic 

Am. Otological 

Am. Public Health 

Am. RhinotogicaJ 

Am. Surgical 

Physician* and 

Surgeons 

Btatb Socimca. 
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New York 
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Tt* n n ftfw •*•■•••• 
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Utah 

Vermont 
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Washington Territory. 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 



PaaasMBT, 



A. L. Loomis, New York , 

I. K. Atkinson, Baltimore.... 

E. L. Keyes, New York 

R. Baltey, Rome, Oa 

E. Grisaom, Raleigh. N.C.... 

R. P. Lincoln, New York 

A. Y. P. Oarnett, Washington 

J. J. Putnam, Boston 

W. F. Norris, Philadelphia. . . 

N. M. Shaffer, New York 

J. S. Prout, Brooklyn. If. Y. . 



O. M. Sternberg, Baltimore. . . 
D. H. Agnew, Philadelphia. . . 
J. S. Billings. Washington. . 



Slti KKTASY. 



Placs and Tims or 
Mumsn. 



J B.Walker, Philadelphia.. 

0. H. Tilden, Boston 

R. W. Taylor. New York I 

J.T. Johnson, Washington, D.C. Boston, September 21 . . . 

J. Curwen, Warren, Pa Old Point tV>mfort, Va.. 

D. B. Dolevan. New York I .... 

W. B. Atkinson, Philadelphia Cincinnati. May 8 

IkWM Hammond. New\ork 

W. F. Wadsworth. Boston New London, July 19. .. 

L H Savre, New York i 

B. J. J. Verniyne, New Bedford, 

Muss New London, July 10 

1. N. Watson, Concord, N. H 



J. R. Weixt, Richmond. 



W. H. Carmalt, New York. 



R. H. Sholl, Birmingham 

W. V. Hart, Washington 

R. II. Plummer, San Francisco 
S. E. Solly, Colorado Springs.. 
F. Bacon, New Haven 



Washington, September 18. 



T. A. Means, Montgomery Montgomery, April 11 

L. P. Gibson, Little Rock Fort Smith, Apnl 39 

W. A. Briggs. Sacramento iSan Francisco, April II.... 

S. A. Fish, Denver {Colorado Springs, June 19. 

S. B. St. John. Hartford New Haven, May 23 



B. 8. Baldwin... 
L. L. 8a undent 

C. O. Ken von... 
B. F. Adams.... 
W. Y. Carmalt.. 



J. H. Hopkins, Milton. 



C. R. Layton, Georgetown . 



Georgetown, June 8 'C. R. Layton. 



A. G. Whitehead, Wavnesboro. 

W. O. Ensign, Rutland 

S. H Charlton, Seymour 

J. C. Hinsey , Ottumwa. . 

L. A. Buck", Peabody 

J. G. Brooks, Paducah 

J. Joues. New Orleans 



A. B. Ashworth, Atlanta Rome, April 18 

D, W. Graham, Chicago Rock Island, May IS... 

E. S. Elder, Indianapolis Indianapolis, June 5. 

S. 8. Lytic, Iowa City , Dee Moines, May 16. . . 

J. E. Minney. Topeka 'Topeka, May 1. 



J. 8. Bailev, Stanford .Crib Orchard Springs, July 4 

P. B. McCutcheon. N. O Monroe. April 21 



T. H. Gage, Worcerter. 

T. A. McOraw. Detroit 

C. F. McComh, Duluth.... 

N. L. Guice, Natchez 

F. J Lut/.. St. Louis 

<i. II. Peehles. David Citv.. 



T. Barton Brune, Baltimore. 

F. W. (loss. Boston Boston, June 12 

G. Duffield, Detroit. Detroit, June 14 .. 

C. B. Witherle. St Paul St. Paul, June 21. . . 

W. E Todd. Clinton Jackson, April 18.. 

J. H. Duncan, Kansas City Kansas City 

A. S. V. Mausfelde, Ashland.. Lincoln 



C. Truesdale... 
L. M. Rowe.... 
J. M. Km inert. 
W. 8. Lindsay. 
J. G. Brooks. . . 



J. B. Swift... 
H. O. Walker.. 
A. E. Senker... 
J. F. Hunter... 



S. W. Robert-. WnkeHeld. 
J. W. Ward, Trenton.. . 
8. B. Ward, Albanv 



G P. Conn. Concord Concord, June 10 

W. Pieraon, Orange. Lake Hopatcong. June 19. 

W. M. Smith, Syracuse Albanv. February 5, 1B89.. 



J. A. Wataon.. 
J. G. Rveraon.. 
F C. Curtis. .. 



T. S Haigh, Favetteville. 

S. F. Forbes. Toledo 

K. A.J. McKenrie. Portland. 
R.J. Levta, Philadelphia 



J. M. Baker. Tarboro Fayetteville, May 8 

(i. A. (Tollamore, Toledo Columbus, June 13.. 

C. C. Strong. Portland Portland. June 12.. . 

W. B. Atkinson, Philadelphia Philadelphia 



J. H. Packard.. 



T. Simons 

P. D. Sims, Chattanooga. 
8. R. Burroughs 



J. L. D-iwsou 

4. Morrison, Nashville 
F. E. Daniels, Austin.. 



Columbia, April I I. 

Knoxvillc 

AiiNtin. April 18 . . 



R. Cheatham.. 



E. R. Campbell. Bellow* Path 
B. Blackford, I.vnchburg. . .. 

E. L. Smith. Seattle 

L. 8. Brock, Morgan town.... 
L. G. Armstrong, Boscobel... 



D. C. Haw ley, Burlington. 
U B. Edwards, Richmond. 

C. H. Merri<-k. Seattle. 

J. L. Fullerton, Charleston. 
J. T. Reeve, Appleton 



St. Albans, June 28.. 
Norfolk, November 



D. C. Haw ley. 



Huntington. May 16. 
Milwaukee. Mav 1 . . 



J. D. Myers. 
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MENTHA AND T7VA UR8I. 

BY JOSEPH SCHREXE. 

Mentha.— In his work on the anatomy of officinal leaves 
and herbs,* A. Meyer remarks on Mentha piperita 
and .V. viridis: "The anatomical characteristic* are little 
distinctive." I think that the occurrence of menthol 
crystals in the glandular hairs of Mentha piperita, and 
their absence in thoae of M. viridis, will enable us to dis- 
tinguish the smallest fragments of the two drugs with 
almost alisolute certainty. I have examined the leaves of 
spearmint collected in various localities, and was unable 
to detect any of the prismatic, needle-like crystals of 
menthol, which are found, sometimes singly, but most 
frequently in large conglomerations, in almost every 
glandular hair of M. piperita. As the crystals are doubly 
refractive, they can 00 seen very easily by means of the 
polariscope. In ordinary light it is often impossible to 
distinguish them. A fragment of the leaf is soaked iu 
water, and may then be examined without any further 
preparation with a } or 1 in. objective. 

It is remarkable how long these crystals will remain 
in the dried loaves. Fragments from an herbarium speci- 

Fio. 1. 




Kxplanatiun of fa* Fignrtt —¥1f. 1,— Upper pert of Inflomwvnrp 
Aufrurt. of Heath* piperita I.. r'i„- I"h. wine, of Mentha vlrldla L 
& -Hah- an leaf nurc aof A.Ura uraL Fie. 4.— Lower cell of a hair, 
adjoining epidVrtnlii oelW. Fife- 6. -Junction of the two cells of hair. 



j. in 
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authors, however,* consider it as a form of M. aqttatiea, 
L., of which species Wittstein t remarks, that of all the 
German mints it is probably the most efficient and hardly 
inferior to M. piperita. Farther investigations will show 
whether the leaves of this variety cri*pa (i. e., of M. 
aquatica) always contain menthol crystals or not, and 
whether, in case they do, the varieties of other species 
ought to bo rejecter!. Thus far a few samples of the 
commercial imj>ortod "Folia mentha» crisps?" obtained 
from different sources have given entirely negative re- 



It seems to be doubtful if the crystals in the glands of 
M. piperita are pure menthol. Chemically pure menthol 
appears of a clear white in polarized light, while the crys- 
tals in the glands of mentha arc distinctly yellow. This 
color might be caused by the oil in which the crystals are 
imbedded and through which the light has to pass; but 
even when the oil is removed the yellow color remains. 
More remarkable, however, is the fact that alcohol, in 
which menthol is easily soluble, does not dissolve the 
crystals, for leaves that have been kept in alcohol for 

Fro. *. 




in Europe in 1827 contain them in as 
perfect a condition as loaves of planU collected quite re- 
cently. 

The pharmacognostical descriptions of Mentha refer 
to the histology of the leaves only. But as, according to 
our pharinacopoda. the tup* also belong to the drug, it is 
perhaps worth while mentioning that the bracts of the 
inflorescence, as well as the calyx of M. piperita, are beset 
with numerous glands containing oil and menthol crys- 
tals. Even the lobes of the corolla are sparingly glandular 
on their outer surface. 

Of other- species examined (rot undt folia, aquatica, ar- 
vensis, sativa, canadensis) the only one which exhibited 
menthol crystals was Mentha aquatica L., both the type 
and the variety crispn. A specimen of the former, 
gathered in Germany about 1840, gave the same results 
as the leaves of its variety collected on Long Island in 
1878, and those of an interesting hybrid of M. piperita x> 
aquatica. obtained from C. Muller and W. Retzdorff (of 
the Berlin Agricult. Inst.). 

In the German pharmacopoeia " Folia mentha? crisp* " 
takes the place of our " mentha viridis" (which is con- 
sidered as an adulteration of If. piperita*). There seems 
to be considerable diversity of opinion in regard to this 
variety "crispa," for, on consulting the authorities, we 
find that no less than five species are mentioned, each fur- 
nishing a variety of that name.; The majority of the 



♦ a M«jw, i. c. 

tLarsaen title Pfl.d. Pharm. 



Blatter undEreuter," p. SO. 

I) conalder* it merely aa a form 
haroiacogn. d Pf1 . b, MO; nay* 
" Si. criipa la believed to l» a ranetr of II. viridU. and die 



of M. piperita, ear. glabra!*- Wlttateln (Pharmacoga. d Pfl . p. M0» aaye 
that the "green" SI criipa >■ bettered to tie a variety of II. rtridU. and die 
>! crlepa a variety >4 Si aquatica. In HuMinan and Hilger'm 



we fin It mentioned an M tytvrttrit »ar. critpa. Hager 
tCotn. i. Phann germ . p. T78) Itlrea tnv following aynonymn : SI. crupa 
L.. ayn II aquatica L . rar. rrinpu Bentu. M critpa Oelger. eyo SI 



M i l Wil l i, ear. tntpa Beoth. 31 critpata Schrader, ayn. SI riric/u 
ear critpa Bendi. There la alao a 31. ormili, ear. d critpa. Beolb., 



several weeks have still retained them. Even heating in 
water up to the bulling point does not affect them, while 
menthol melts at about 40' C. Continued boiling, how- 
ever, will remove them, although even then some glands 
will exhibit groups of unchanged crystals, 

A peculiar difference in the inflorescence of the two 
species seems to have escaped notice thus far. With both. 



fia ft 



Kto. 4. 
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the ppike of flowers terminating the main stem is much 
higher than all the lateral ones, at the earlier stage of flow- 



it is soon over- 



ering. in July. But when the terminal spike of Mentha 
piperita has done flowering (in August), 
taken and even overtopped by the lateral, 
so that the upper part oi the cvmose inflorescence assumes 
the appearance of a corymb (Fig. I). Mentha viridis doe» 
not behave in that manner, the terminal spike always re- 
maining much higher than all the others (Fig. 2). Along 
the sides of a brook in Washington County, N. Y., where 
the two species grow intermingled in greatest abundance, 



• Amongut ti„. n . Flftcklger. Pharmacogn , p. 0». and Murine. Lehrb. d. 
•harmacogo., p. IV7. 
tea* 
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I oould tell the individuals belonging to either, by the dif- [oaiuum. Oo««ri.iciTio».] 

ferenee described, from a considerable diBtance. Some A DELICATE TEST PAPEB FOR HYDROCHLORIC 

herbarium specimens of Af. piiterita and also of At. aqua- ACID. 

tiea that I have seen since show the same habit. It by s j hinsoair of itavpttkvii i n w r< 

would be of interest to learn if the same observation was BY 8 ' Jl H,,f8I>AL ^ OF ^ettkwllk, ». c 

or will be made by others in different localities. rpint tent paper of which the mode of preparation is (riven 

Uva Ursi. — In his treatise on leaves cited above, A. A below, is much more delicate than litmus, as it will, for 

Meyer states* that he found it impossible to detect the instance, readily reveal the presence of 1 part of hydro- 

" one celled, thin-walled hairs" on the leaves of Arcto- chloric acid in 150,000 parte of water. To prepare it, pro- 

staphylos Uva ursi Sprengel mentioned by Wiegand.t and ceed as follows: 

that leaves from very ditferent sources, and at various Take unsized white paper of a neutral reaction, pro- 
stages, were examined without any affirmative result. forably the best, white filtering paper, cut it in pie<-<* 
Even scars left by the falling off of hairs are said to be of about 6 by 7 inches, and impregnate it with Tincture 
wanting. Vogl. in his beautiful " A nut. Atlas zur Pbar- of Turmeric made from 1 part of turmeric and ft parts of 
macognosic" (1887), does not mention or figure any hairs alcohol. Hang the sheets up on threads, and when tbey 
either. J arc dry, pass them, one by one. through a bath composed of 

1 am unable to account for the difference in the reunite 1 part of freshly prepared Lime Water, and 

arrived at by such accurate observers as the authorities li parte of Distilled Water. 

mentioned and those which I obtained. Leaves of Uva This should be accomplished in 15 to 20 seconds. Then 

ursi collected by the writer in different localities, as well immediately pass each sheet, rather quicklv. through a 

as those of the commercial drug, were found to possess bath of Water, and hang it up to dry. When dry. the 

abundant hairs on and near the margin, and along the paper will have a deep orange color. Shallow dishes arc 

midrib and its principal branches. The younger leaves, best for the several baths through which the paper is to be 

of course, and those from herbarium specimens, exhibited passed. 

the hairs in greater profusion than the old ones or those of The paper should be kept in a dry place, and should not 

commerce; hut even in the latter cases, their former be exposed to light. I prefer to keep it in a wide-mouthed 

abundant occurrence could be safely interred from the bottle covered with paper. When dipped into a liquid 

scars they had left. containing even minute quantities of an acid, the moistened 

These hairs are not one-celled, however, but consist in- portion assumes a pure yellow color, 

variably of two cells (Fig. 3j. The lower is of varying In very dilute solution, the change of color is not as 

length, sometimes quite short, but sometimes one-third of rapidly brought about as in more concentrated ones, 

the length of the entire hair (which is frequently one but. nevertheless, the reaction is more delicate than with 

millimeter). It has very thick, cutieularixed walls (Fig. 4), litmus. With unboiled water it will produce the reaction 

and is jointed to the long, thin-walled, and tapering upper either at once or in a short time, owing to the dissolved 

cell (Fig. 5); this easily breaks off. so that, after much carbonic acid. After boiling, pure water will not affect 

handling, only the lower cells remain which are wedged in the paper. If a free acid, therefore, is to be detected by 

between the strongly cutieularized walls of the epidermis means of this paper, the solution should be boiled to expel 

cells. The hairs are either straight or curved or undulat- the carbonic acid. Then, if a yellow color is produced, 

ing in various ways. . some free acid (besides C.'Oi) must lie present. 

lom.nKiL Cimai-HirtTinx.) As the paper is liable to fade, it is best prepared as 

CARBOLATE OP MERCURY. wanted. Ordinary turmeric paper, prepared las above di- 

rectod, may be kept in stock. For use. a few sheets of 

by i'Hahlks aLBUB, fh.u., louihvillb, ky. this are first drawn through the diluted lime-water, after 

Syn.: Phenol-Mercury, Phenate of Mercury. Hydrar- wai^ Whroujgrli i water, according to above directions, and 

gyrum Uarbolatum. the paper quickly dried. 

Having made numerous experiments to ascertain the Solvents of Urinary Calculi, 
best method of preparing this new compound of mer- Dr Herman Goldknbi.ru of N. Y., has studied the 
cury, 1 give the following process which 1 found to be the effect of various solvents upon urinary calculi, with 
beat one: a view to ascertain the most favorable method of treat- 
Bichloride of Mercury 271 grains ment of lithiums, under different circumstances. Instead 

Carbolate of Pouwium (Phenol-PoUusiuni). .264 " of performing Mb chief experiments in a test tube, by try- 
Alcohol, ) , ing the solubility of uric acid, or uric acid concretions in 
DtaUlkKl Water, V each a sufficient quantity. solutions of various supposed lipolytics, he treated the 
uu-t>»iic Acid, j uric acid, eU\, with unne passed bv persons who had pur- 
Dwsolve the Bichloride of Mercury in 8 fl. oz. of Alcohol. posely taken regular doses of the litholy tic remedies, and 
Into this pour the Carlwlate of Potassium, previously dis- made a parallel set of experiments with normal urine not 
solved in $ fl. oz. of Alcohol; then add about i fluidrachni containing the latter. 

of Carbolic Acid and set the mixture aside- tor 36 hours, u was found that the greatest solvent action was exerted 

with frequent agitatioii. The precipitate first formed has by the waters of the Desiree spring of Vols. 100 C.c. of 

an orange-red color, changing in the course of 30 hours to urine passed under the daily administration of one bottle 

white. It is then put on a filter and washed with distilled of this water being capable of dissolving about 0.01 Qui 

water until the washings cease to give a violet-blue color G f U rie acid. The -'grand Grille" of Vichv possesses 

with ferric chloride (showing absence of free carbolic acid) nearly the same power. Next como Fachingeu, the He- 

and a white precipitate with nitrate of silver (showing lenen-quelle of Wildungen, and finally, the Obersalxbnmn 

absence- of any chloride), finally, wash the precipitate Kroncnquelle. The latter has only one-fifth the solvent 

with Alcohol, allow it to drain, and dry it by a gentle heat power of the Desiree 

(between 90' and lop; F. > It j 8 now p rettv certain that the main factor in the litho. 

Property*.— As thus obtained, it is a white amorphous lytic power of the waters is the percentage of carbonate of 

powder, odorless and tasteless; insoluble in water, very sodium. 

sparingly soluble in alcohol, scarcely soluble in cold, but Experiments to substitute aqueous solutions of this salt 

readily soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid. When in such strength as to resemble the natural waters had 

strongly heated, it first gives off water, and is then de- similar effects upon the calculous deposits, but caused 

composed, yielding, as decomposition products, metallic disagreeable effects upon intestinal peristalsis, and bv ren- 

mercury, carlion, then some non-inflammable gases, and, dering the urine alkaline, produced an abundant precipi- 

lastly, some inflammable gases which burn with a bright, tation of phosphates. Similar effect* were produced bv 

luminous flame. Catani* iJoicdVr, which is composed of: 

Tenia.— When treated with nitric acid and heated, it Lithium Carbonate 1 , Mr t 

produces a permanent blood-red solution. If the powder Sodium Bicarbonate. .2 Larts 

be dissolved in boiling hydrochloric acid, and then 1 part potaamuni Citrate 4 

nr^mteSfaUs 1 * tn>aUH ' With 80lUli " n ° f " y, '" ow to a less extent, by magnesium boro-citrate, which. 

P If to another portion some solution of iodide of notes- h °^f Ver, ,i 8 W<?1 ! 1 »" M '. in lon^ontinued doses. 

0. ..r„ il „ i.i^i 1 \i!Xri » ™,V i ™ The author advises, in acute cases, to employ the most 
xc^^f th i -1 ie P"*iP>tata falls, soluble in an nctivc remedies, particularly such mineral waters as coo- 

If a copper coin be immersed in another portion a coat- 'k'" wT T ,OUnl °»- 8 " d j Um i cart 5 onaU, • But th «* 

ing of metallic mercury on the coin takes ff 8h ^ W no1 L> 'ong^ntmuwl. In chronic cases, the 

P»„ V-ti #«»;.,., „ ,,J »iL „ „ . 7 a V Vu ' . milder remedies are to Is* preferred, and aside of minora 

1. t^r^ to ,w^mffi,«.* *J Mf .7 n, P°» nd I w 't h w «^. the waters, the most beneficiaf or least harmful appears to be 
S SvS °2i"^ V U * t " so,ut,Hn of mtrat * the boro citrate of magnesium. - After Med. *£w. 

[Regarding phenol-potassium, see our vol. for 1887, Sodium Seaquioarbonate is a new salt, which ha/ been 
P- put on the market by English manufacturers as a substi- 
_ . . , ~~ *** ~r~ , tute for ordinary - sal soda, over which it has the ad van- 
General Antidote.— Where the nature of a poison is tage of a much smaller amount of water of erystallixatkm 
unknown, the following is recommended: Equal parts of The composition is Na,( X),. Nat'HO,.2n.O and is there- 
calcined magnesia, wood charcoal, and hydrated oxide of fore a combination of 1 molecule of sodium carbonate 1 
iron, with a sufficient quantity of water — Rtindachau. mol. of sodium bicarbonate, and 2 mol. of water. It is 

, r , y«ry soluble, and is readily prepared of great purity. It 

is obtained by bringing together a solution of sal soda and 

: Tii. ■uau.mUi rtnirturr of •• Folia u»« iind •• t» uiu»«r«t«i o<> i>ht« e carbonic acid gas in proper proportions, and crvstidlizing 

^ - the solution at a temperature above 35° C. 
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CAPSULES AND CAPSULE- MAKING. 

Wk owe this particular form for the ad mi n is t rat ion of 
medicines to Mot hen, who invented gelatin capsules iu 
18.18. They afford one of the best means of administering 
nauseous medicines, especially liquids, and for this purpose 
their use has gradually extended. If it were known that 
a dozen capsules could he made in as short a time as is re- 
quired to make a dozen suppositories, we feel sure that 
every pharmacist would add this branch of the pharma 
ceutic art to bis every day employment. 

The details of the operation of capsule-making are, as 
will bo seen from the description which follows, compara- 
tively simple. The requisites are moulds, or olives, as the 
French call them. These are egg or olive shaped, solid 
heads of iron or brilanma metal, each of which is fixed 
upon a metal rod ; a dozen or more of the moulds are fixed 
into a slab of wood or cork, with perforations for the pur- 
pose, and at the back of the slab, in the centre, a handle is 
fixed. A good slab or holder may be made from a large 
cork bung. The appearance of the moulds fixed on the 
holder is seen in the following figure: 



of Irish moss mucilage dried. The moulds turn out the 
two parts with edges which are subsequently made to 
adhere by strong pressure of a part of the apparatus 
worked by the wheel k, ami which consist** essentially of 
a counterpart of the capsule made of steel. 

Capsules are either hard or soft. The former were the 
first introduced, but the latter are now deservedly the 
more popular, for they are more easily swallowed. The 
solution for hard capsules is made according to the follow- 
ing formula, although the quantity of liquid used in this 
and other case* must vary with the quabty of the 
gelatin:— 

O*. 

Gelatin 6 

Gum acacia 1 

Powdered ougnr 1 

Water 5 

Steep tho gelatin in the water, when soft add the gum 
and sugar, and heat until dissolved, removing any scum 
which rises to the Burface. 

Various formulas have been proposed for the soft cap- 
sules. The following have been found to give good flexible 




The moulds are the only part of the requisite apparatus 
which are not home-made. A slab of wood with quarter- 
inch perforations bored with a centre-bit (the holder as 
shown, for example), or even a suppository mould, serves 
to support the capsules in the process of fillintc, and most 
liquids are poured into the capsules by means of an 
ordinary glass syringe. The fifteen-minim capsule is the 
common size, but the size may vary from five minims to 
one or even two drachms. If the moulds are made locally, 
the chemist should supply the moulder with the shape from 
which to work. For this pur|>ose use clean yellow wax, 
fifteen grains for each fifteen minim mould ; warm the wax 
and form it into the proper shape, with as smooth a sur- 
face as possible. The moulder will of course make the 
metal mould perfectly smooth; the slightly greater bulk, 
proportionately, of the wax allows a fair margin* for this 
purpose. 




A form of capsule which is very popular in France is 
the perle. or globule. They are either spherical or flat- 
tened forms of the capsule, anil are made in a different 
way. Viel's apparatus for making these, a* perfected by 
Tbcvenol, is shown in the accompanying figure. 

a is the cast-iron bed or support of the machine resting 
upon a Btrong deal talil, 1 ; b, a hollow movable cylinder, 
has a moulding plate at its extremity corresponding to c. 
To these, bands of a gelatinous film are conveyed from the 
spools u. The bquid to be capsuled is placed in the recep- 
tacle H, from which it passes to the capsule. The whole 
apparatus is worked by means of the wheels J, k ; J forms 
the gelatinous moulds, and K works tho ap|»aratus which 
closes the moulds. The gelatinous film referred to is made 



(I) Gelatin, gum 

Honoy 

Water 



Parts. 



. 10 
.100 



Make a solution as above. 



(8) Gelatin 

UlyotMi n ......... * 



PurU. 



Water. 



■ ■••-•»•••••- ........ ...... ........... 



*•••• 10 

8 
45 



Steep the gelatin in the water, add the sugar and glyce- 
rin, and dissolve by the heat of a water-bath. 

A stock of No. 2 may be kept and dissolved as required 
by means of a water-bath. To make the capsules, have tho 
gelatin mixture melted and heated to 1M' F. ; prepare the 
moulds by oiling them very slightly with olive on. This 
is best done by oiling a soft cloth, such as a piece of lint, 
and applying this over the whole of the mould surface and 
a little way up the supporting- rod. Lift the mould- 
holder by the handle and immerse the moulds completely 
in the gelatin mixture; in a few seconds remove steadily 
and begin to rotate the moulds in a circular fashion, bo 
that the gelatin may set perfectly even. A little practice 
suffices to make the operator perfect in this operation. In 
a couple of minutes the gelatin has set sufficiently to 
allow the whole to be set aside. In about a quarter of an 
hour the capsules may be removed by grasping each 
lightly with the finger and thumb and gently pulling off. 
Place each one upon its closed end in one or other of the 
supporters already described, and when the whole have 
been removed cut off their tails with a pair of scissors. 
They are now ready for filling, and in the case of liquids 
this is simply done with a syringe; for powders use a 
small fdnnel made of paper. The open end is closed by 
dipping a glass rod in the liquefied gelatin solution and 
placing the drop which it removes upon the open end. 
Sometimes a superior finish is given to the capsules by 
afterwards dipping this end of the capsule half-way up tho 
gelatin solution and drying rapidly, but one must be an 
adept before this refinement is attempted. A f ter they are 
finished it is necessary to expose the capsules to tho air for 
a few hours, in order to dry them thoroughly.— Chem. and 
Drngg., April 14th. 



A New Antiseptic Soap. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry 
held at Edinburgh. Mr. Johu Thomson reported on the re- 
sults of his experiments ou the preparation of an anti- 
septic soap. 

The mercuric salts being so powerfully antiseptic, th« 
author experimented with a number of them, but found 
only one of them to resist decomposition when introduced 
into soap. This salt was the red iodide (biniodide), which 
haslonglieen known to be more powerfully antiseptic than 
even the bichloride. Miniodide of mercury combines with 
soap of almost any kind without in any degree losing its 
antiseptic properties. A variety of soaps prepared by 
the author and containing mercuric iodide were tested 
hv several bacteriologists and were found to be most 
efficient. The tests were made by introducing silk-threads 
impregnated with various septic material (of known 
origin) into a solution of the soap of known strength 
(usually 1 in 120i and leaving them there 10 minutes, 
which time was sufficient to render them perfectly 
aseptic. 

Tne biniislide soap has been tried in the treatment of 
cases of eczema with most marked success, especially 
where the irritation has been produced by the fermenta- 
tion of accumulated secretions. 

It has also been used in parasitic skin diseases, such as 
favus and ringworm, with marked success. 

Tho biniodide soap contained from 1 to 3 per cent of 
biniodide, dissolved in iodide of potassium.— Journ. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1888, 192. 
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Notos on Opium Assaying. 

At the request of Dr. William K. Newton, the New- 
Jersey State Dairv Commissioner, a series of investiga- 
tions "was undertaken for the purpose of determining the 
relative value of several of the more recent and beat re- 
puted methods of assaying opium and its preparations. 
The principal object was to ascertain that method which, 
being at the same time the moet convenient and leant 
liable to error on the part of the analyst, would give ac- 
curately the proportion of morphine, when the mime fell 
within a reasonable limit above or below the legal stand- 
ard, rather than to seek for a method which would give 
moBt accurately the percentage of morphine, whatever its 
amount. 

The processes which were thus studied bv the author, 
assisted by L. W. McCay, D.Sc., were the following, 
in which the description of the manipulations is given 
in a condensed form: 

1. SquibVs Method. — The opium is thoroughly extracted 
with cold water, the solution is concentrated to a Btnall 
volume, alcohol is added, then ether, and finally am- 
monia. The precipitated morphine (after the aqueous 
solution has first been washed with more ether) is col- 
lected on a filter placed within another of equal weight, 
crystals and filter are washed successively with a little 
ether and then water, the filters and morphine dried at 
100* C, using one filter to counterbalance the other. A 
portion of the weighed morphine is treated with lime- 
water and any undissolved residue is deducted from the 
weight of the morphine. The method is a modification of 
a process devised by Kliickiger, and resembles that of the 
German Pharmacopoeia, II. 

2. Stillwetl's Method. — TIub is lmsed U|»on Squibb 's, from 
which it differs mainly by the use of saturated solutions 
of morphine in alcohol with a little ammonia, and in 
water, to more thoroughly wash the precipitated mor- 
phine, and in the use of hot alcohol to separate the 
weighed morphine from the impurities insoluble in tho 
alcohol. 

S. Method of the United State* Pharmacojxria. — This is 
one of the various lime methods ; the opium is extracted by 
digestion with slaked lime and water; an aliquot portion of 
the filtered solution is shaken with alcohol and ether, then 
chloride of ammonium is added, and after washing the 
aqueous solution with more ether, the precipitated mor- 
phine is collected on a filter placed within a counter- 
balanced filter, the filter iB washed with a little ether, 
and then the crystals of morphine are transferred to the 
filter and washed with a little water. When dry, tho 
filters and morphine aro weighed, using one filter to 
counterbalance the other. 

4. Dieterich's Method (known as the Helfenberg " 
Method). — The opium is extracted with cold water, an 
aliquot portion of the filtered solution is treated with a 
slight excess of ammonia and at once filtered off from 
the precipitated narcotine and other organic matter: an 
aliquot part of this second filtrate is mixed with ether 
and then with more ammonia, and after washing the 
aqueous solution with more ether, the precipitated mor- 
phine is collected chiefly in the precipitating flask and 
partly on a small filter; washed with a little water satu- 
rated with ether, and then dried and weighed, the mor- 
phino being brushed from the dry filter into the flask for 
weighing. 

5. A Modification of Dieterich's Method, devised by the. 
Author, in which, instead of using an aliquot portion of 
the aqueous extract of opium, the whole of the solution 
is used, after the opium has been thoroughly extracted 
with water as directed in St ill well's method. 

6. Kremel's Method. —The opium is extracted witb lime- 
water, an aliquot part of the filtered solution is treated 
witb ether and ammonia, and the reBt of the process con- 
ducted nearly as in Dieterich's original process. 

We shall not reprint here the author's detailed report 
on processes Nos. 1 and 2. Regarding process No. 3 
(that of the U. S. Ph.), Prof. Cornwall states that, when 
very carefully executed, it gave better results than was 
anticipated on theoretical grounds. He desires, however, 
to draw attention to the very considerable difference in 
results which the operator has it in his power to obtain 
with the precipitated morphine, according to the way in 
which he follows the V. S. Ph. directions as to "pressing 
it U'tween sheets of bibulous paper," before drying it at 
an elevated temperature. 

The results come out about 0.4 per cent lower in tho 
cases when the morphine crystals and filters were pressed 
between paper until they vould yiiv up no trace of mois- 
ture to trio bibulous paper, than when they were simply 
pressed so as to merely render them dry to the eye. To 
obtain proper results, the pressing must be most thorough. 
The U. S. Ph. method is liable to variations, depending 
largely on the care and fidelity of the analyst, and it is 
moreover not as convenient a method as that presently 
to be described. 

The author then described Dieterich's two methods (sum- 
marized under 4), and then gives his own modification of 
jjietencn s process. 
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He bad ascertained by careful experiments that it pos- 
sessed very important advantages. With laudanum (i. 
a liquid which holds the morphine in solution) it suc- 
ceeded extremely well. But with opium it gave low re- 
sults, even allowing for the morphine which the mother 
liquor could have held in solution. The probable cause 
appeared to be imperfect extraction of the opium. On 
changing the method of extraction to that recommended 
by Stillwell. very satisfactory results were obtained. 

Comicall ti Modification of Dieterich's J'roeeM — Place * 
grammes of opium in a beaker, add CO C.c. of water, stir 
occasionally (breaking up aU tho lump*), and finally let 
stand, covered, over night for twelve hours. Filter into 
a graduated cylinder, wash the residue on the filter 
until the filtrate and washings amount to 75 C.c, and Bel 
this aside. Carefully return the residue to the beaker, 
stir well with 20 C.c. of water, let stand ten min- 
utes, and filter through the same filter: repeat the 
operation twice more, each time with 12 C.c. of water, 
finally pressing the residue with a glass rod. Evaporate 
the last three washings, about 44 C.c. in all, in a dish 4 to 
tt inch, diameter, on a water-bath below boding heat. 
When down to about 15t*.c., add the first strong extract, 
rinsing the cylinder with a little water, ana evapo- 
rate the whole to exactly 00 C.c., including the water 
necessary to rinse the solution into the measuring cylin- 
der. | We would have said: odd the first strong extract, 
wash the cylinder with a little water, and evaporate the 
whole to a volume somewhat below 50 C.c. Then allow it 
to become cold, and add enough water to make exactly 50 
C.c— Ed. Am. Drlou.] 

Add of normal ammonia, 2 C.c. (plus the amount ne«»- 
sary to exactly neutralize the dilute sulphuric acid, if any 
such had been added— in the writer's case this woso 5C.c >. 
mix thoroughly and at once filter, as directed in Dieterich's 
original process. Of this filtrate take a volume corre- 
sponding to 4 grammes of opium. In the writer's case, this 
was of course obtained by the proportion— <5 : 4 : : 52. 5 :x 
=35 C.c. In general it would be— 6:4::50+a:j-; a denot- 
ing tho number of C.c. of normal ammonia already- 
added. 

To this portion of the filtrate add 13 to 14 C.c. of ether, 
mix by rotating the flask, and then add 4 C.c. of normal 
ammonia as directed in Dieterich's original process ex- 
actly according to which the assay is now to be completed. 

Tho writer's results in three trials with the opium were: 
13.23,* 13.40. and 13.20 per cent. 

In the last trial the extraction was made with one-half 
more water, including first extract and washings.than in the 
others, indicating complete extraction with the smaller 
quantity of water. In the last trial the opium was also 
rubbed very tine with some of the water at first. These 
results confirm the objections made by Squibb and Still- 
well to the use of aliquot parts of aqueous extrticte of 
opium to represent the whole of the morphine present in 
the opium. In applying Dieterich's methods to tinctures 
and officinal extract of opium, of course no such objection 
exists. 

By this simple modification, Dieterich's process for 
opium is brought into agreement with other methods of 
acknowledged accuracy, while its convenience in com- 
parison with them may well be likened to the superiority 
of volumetric over gravimetric methods of analysis. The 
tedious and risky weighing, washing, and drying of bulky 
precipitates ana filter papers is reduced to the simple 
handling of a small flask and an easily dried, highly - 
crystalline precipitate. 

We have not had time to test the applicability of Die- 
terich's method, thus modified, to poor opiums, but in 
view of its results with laudanum, as compared with those 
of tho U. S. Pharm. method (which is there at its best), 
thete is no doubt that it embraces a range wide enough 
to cover all the variations of the average grades of opium, 
or that it is admirably adapted to determine whether an 
opium preparation is below the the legal standard. 

Prof. Cornwall concludes his paper with the following 
summary : 

Squtbb's method, owing to the limited washing, is liable 
t> give too high results. 

Stillwell's method provides the means of arriving with 
certainty at correct result**, with opium of any grade 

The I. . S. Phnrtu. method, while open to theoretical ob- 
jections, appears to be well adapted to opium of average 
quality, if very carefully executed : it is less liable to error 
in the case of officinal extracts and tinctures of opium 
than with opium itself. 

Dieterich's methods, as improved by himself, are ac- 
curate for officinal extracts and tinctures, but still too low 
in the case of opium. 

Dieterich's method, with the complete extraction finally 
adopted by the writer, gives accurate results for opium, 
and is tho method least liable to error in comparatively 
unskilled hands. 

Kremel's method gives too low results for opium, and 
is in any case inferior to Dieterich's, both as to accuracy 
and convenience. 



• No dilute sullrturic arid «ru added In thin Urn* trial during the rxtractioa. 

u ^^Tiu,'iu^w*.S;?«- , Snf {.^ekst ***** br 

iim* wnu-r vtiLu rnnm») » moini.Hj wtrr nut Jur lo tut' or fttlo. 
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AUTOMATIC STILL. 

Reference has recently l>een made in the columns of the 
Pharmaceutical Journal to automatic stills, or stills 
that might be made automatic* The arrangement here 
described is one that mny readily be adapted to, and is 
specially suited for, the old-fashioned stills which are in 
frequent use among pharmacists for the purpose of dis- 
tilling water. The idea is extremely simple, but I can 
testify to its thorough efficiency in actual practice. Tbe 
still is of tinned copper, two-gallon capacity, and tbe con- 
denser is the usual worm surrounded with cold water. 

The overflow of warm water from the condenser is not 
run into the waste pipe as in the ordinary course, but 



carried by means of a bent tube A, B, C to the supply pif 
of the still. The bend at B acts as a trap, which 
the escape of steam. 



? ply pipe 
prevents 



The advantages of this arrangement are obvious. It is 
perfectly simple, and can be adapted at no expense. It 
permits of a continuous supply or hot water to the still, 
so that the contents of the latter may always be kept boil- 
ing rapidly, and as a consequence, it condenses the maxi- 

lof loss of heat, 



If the supply of water at D be carefully regulated it will 
be found that a continuous current will be passing into the 
still at a temperature of about 180° P. -. or if practice sug- 
gest t he desirability of running in the water at intervals, 
this can be easily arranged, it is necessary that the level 




When solutions are to be prepared without access of 
air, tbe stopper of the flask may be provided with 
a tube having the shape of that shown in the cut. The 
upper end of this is closed by fusion, and a lateral hole 
blown into it near the end, a piece of rubber tubing being 
slipped over it. Any excessive pressure in the interior 
will find relief by lifting the rubber valve, while pressure 
from the outside will render it only more imi 
After Zeitach.f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 178. 



/~\ N. Witt some time ago described an improvement for 
\J» funnels, consisting of a perforated plate of glass, 
metal, or porcelain which was to be hud in the funnel, and 
over which a filter-paper was to bo laid, which was to be 
held in place by a second filter. 

This arrangement, which is used very largely in facto- 
ries and laboratories, has the disadvantage that the Alter 
is generally not tight, so that the filtrate runs through 
cloudy, at least in tbo beginning. 

To obviate this difficulty, Dr. R. Hirsch has caused por- 
celain funneb to be made, in which the perforated plate 
is permanent fixture. In these funnels, only one filter 
is required, and the funnel may be emptied or refilled 




MA>*»n'a automatic still. 





SufctJ-TCDl. 



at A Bhould be two inches or thereabout higher than the 
level of the bend at C, otherwise there may not be suffi- 
cient head to force a free current of water against the 
pressure of steam. It will also be found that the still 
should only contain water to the extent of about one fourth 
of its capacity when distillation is commenced, as the 
water in the condenser becomes heated much more rapidly 
than the same volume is vaporized. By this expedient a 
still of two-gallon capacity will yield about halt a dozen 
pulons per day, a much greater quantity than could ever 
be obtained under the old system, which required thestiU 
to be re-charged with cold water every time U gallons had 
been taken off. 

The objection to all such continuous or automatic 
arrangements is, of course, that the condensed water con- 
tains all the free ammonia that may have existed in the 
water originally, but it is only in cases where the water is 
exceptionally inquire that this disadvantage will become 
really serious. The method here outlined has no doubt 
occurred to many, aud may probably be in regular use, 
but not having seen any previous mention of t.ie idea I 
have thought that it might be useful to some pi 
who prepare their own distilled water.— T. 
Pharm. Journ. 



AUTOMATIC FILTER. 

The apparatus figured here has recently been introduced 
in France, its purpose being to overcomo some of the 
difficulties which accompany the use of ordinary funnels. 
The advantages claimed for it are (1) that filtration goes 
on regularly without the introduction of a foreign body be- 
tween the stem of the funnel and the neck of the bottle [fj; 
(2) the flow of liquid stops automatically when the liquid 
roaches a certain height in tbe bottle, so that overflowing 
is impossible; and (3) tbe funnel may be taken from one 
vessel to another without the loss of any of its contents. 
The parts of the apparatus are : v, a tiu tube lined with 
vulcanized india-rubber, into which the extremity of an 
ordinary funnel is fitted ; R, a stop-cock ; c, an india-rubber 
stopper for fitting into the neck of the receiving vessel; 
T, a tube connecting through the stop-cock with v, f, a 
small tube to allow the escape of air from the receiving 
vessel as filtration proceeds; to this is attached a piece of 
india-rubber tubing with a hook whereby it may be at- 
tached to the funnel. When the liquid in the vessel 
reaches <, it flows up the tube, thus stopping the exit of 
sir, and filtration ceases.— Chem. and Drugg. 



the displacement of the plate, as is the 
funnels. 



without risking 
case with Witt't 

The appearance of the funnel, as heretofore constructed 
of glass, is shown in the cut. The porcelain funnel has 
the same construction.— Ze it itch. f. Angew. Chem., 1888. 
160. 

Indian Sarsaparilla (Hemidosmus). 

At a recent drug sole in London there came up for dis- 
posal a number of packages of hemidesmus. or Indian 
aarsapurilla root, which comprised the first consignment of 
the drug received here after a rather unustial interval of 
thirteen years. It was perfectly natural, therefore, that 
before these packages came up for sale the drug should 
have been reported to be scarce— indeed, it was unobtaina- 
ble, but as retail druggists are bo rarely called upon to 
supply either the root or its preparations, the fact that 
the drug is scarce or otherwise is not likely to create 
much excitement. Yet it happens that in St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital, the largest medical institution in the me- 
tropolis, Indian sarsaparilla takes the place of the smilax 
root, so that all preparations of sarsaparilla used therein 
are characterized by the absence of what is generally 
known as sareapariua, and the hospital has the distinc- 
tion of ufdng more hemidesmus than all other consumers 
put together. Before the last arrival the hospital stock 
became exhausted, and one of the customs of the institu- 
tion appeared to be threatened with extinction. The physi- 
cians of the hospital report that they find the pi eparations of 
hemidesmus to be as satisfactory as those of sarsaparilla. 
That is, pei haps, not raying much; nevertheless, when 
Dr. Ashburner introduced it in this country in 1831 it was 
said to increase the appetite, to act as a diuretic and 
improve the general health, plumpness, clearness and 
strength succeeding to emaciatiation. muddineas and de- 
bility. It was also said to be useful in affections of tbe 
kidneys, scrofula, cutaneous diseases, and thrush. It had 
long been used in India, where it is held in high reputa- 
tion, and is known under the name of .Van win root and 
Ananto-mul. It is the root of Hemidesmus Indira, which 
is the same plant as the Periploca Jndica of Wilidenow 
and the Aaclepiaa pseudosarm of Roxburgh. The root has 
a strong odor resembling tonka bean, this characteristic 
being particularly marked in the recent < 



• Pharm. Journ. [8J, toI. rriil., p. 777. 



" Listerin," according to Fortschritt, consists of : Ben- 
zoic acid and borax, each 8 grammes; boric acid, 16 
grammes; thymol, 2 4 grammes; oucalyptol and oil of 
wintergrecn, each 10 drops; oil of peppermint. 6 drops; 
oil of thyme, 2 drops; alcohol, 180 grammes, and sufficient 
water to make 1,000 grammes. 
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Motes on Oommeroial Drugs and Chemicals. of curare and " curarine." Gehe & Co. do not seem to 

(From Gehe & Co.'b Handelsbericht, f. April, 1888.) have much faith in iUi 

... , m . , , . Cula-Nuta reach the market in larger quantity than 

Acetanilid (Antifebnn).— The coiisumption of this anti- formerly. As thev contain both theobromine and caffeine, 

pyretic is quite largo. It has been called, not without thHy are beginning to attract more attention. It is dim 

reasou, the "antipynn for the poor, as it is capable, m cll | t t o transport them without spoiling, as they cannot 

very many east*, to replace antipynn perfectly, either by \ H , thoroughly dried at the place of production. 

its power to reduce temperature, or by its specific effects r . . , ■ .„ . , . , „ ul> „,, „ ■ 

in articular rhcunxatism; migraine, or neuralgia. It is eer n S tl T? u T g lnt r ?^\ ^Li „. T^lr 

tain to retain its place in the materia medica. though the P h . 1 "j? J°™ fZ\T^.$7r ^.lu 

. time may arrive when it will be no longer deemed so im- niieally m form of a 3 per-cent solution in oil of almonds, 

portant to reduce the temperature of the body. C'mMw.— It is not improbable that the present value of 

The melting point of pure, dry antifebriu" lies between cubebs will not be maintained much longer, since more 

112 -113 C.. its boiling point at 295 C. In determining attention is now paid to the cultivation and collection of 

the latter, it will be noticed that every commercial brand the drug in Java. The demands made upon the quality 

ofyeetanilid (or antifebriu) will assume in the retort, when of cubebs are not alike in all countries. It is, therefore, 

kept during about fifteen minutes at the boiling point, a often difficult for the dealer to comply with all require- 

series of colors l>eginning with yollow and passing through ments. While in Germany the reqiurements of the phar 

rose into brownish-red. This coloration u accompanied macopoeia are considered as sufficient, in other countries 

by a decomposition qf the contents of the retort, which tno additional requirement is made that, when cubebs are 

niay easily be ascertained, after cooling, by their odor and triturated with sulphuric acid, they should assume a purple 

reactions. How far this decomposition depends on the color. The failure of this reaction is regarded as a proof 

presence of traces of pseudo-toluidine, or rather its acetyl " f their spurious character. But, in fact, the test only 

compound (corresponding to acetanilid), has not yet been shows the presence of cubebin, while both the essential 

determined oil and cubebic acid may have been extracted from the 

Alpha Oxynaphthoic Ac*. -This new acid is now obtain- f.™* (,oho . * , Co ; m ™£ 86811 J**'™ L'S 1 

able in the market, and has been pronoimced to lw a very h . tUe „™ blwd ', V mcmai d ™ g - ?> hey T 

powerful antiseptic and antizvmotie It cannot be used as «hnvelled scarcely 1.5 milhmeters in diameter with a 

a sulwtitut* for salicylic acid, for the purpose of pre- * ,,r 3 t'mes »s Ion* and evidently gathered in the 

serving food, as it is rather poisonous. Hut it is supposed nn * 8ta K° f of . fn M tlm ? Yet - 88 tho - v yl ?-u 8 ^ ^ 

that it may he used internally in diseases of the intes- ™ntage or extnict, they commanded a higher price, 

tines and febrile diseases when prescribed by physiciaus. Ethyl Bromide, which had of late been again recom- 

Its chief field of usefulness wdl, however. Is- that of dis- mended as a substitute for chloroform, does not seem to 

infection. [The long name would eventually have to be have found universal favor, even in its purest state, 

curtailed, to popularize the substance. Probably " Naph- Uunjacol.— lit place of creosote, which has found era- 

thoic Acid " would be sufficient. — Ed. Am. Dr.] ploy men t as a remedy in phthisis, Sahli has commenced 

Alum Pencils.— Gehe & Co. now manufacture also to use one of its constituents, viz., pure guajacol (or guai- 

wginal balls of alum. acol). which is administered in the following form : 

Aluminium. — The electrolytic method of preparing alu- flm 

minium has not yet been brought to such a point that the & Ounjacol. . . 1.3-2.0 I jrr. 20-30 

metal can be sold at materially reduced prices. At pros- a \ >t " , * t '" — (i ' 

ent, aluminium is chiefly used in the manufacture of Alcohol ~°- I 3 i 

bronzes and for physical and optical instalment* being \ teaspoonful 2 or 3 times a da v. in water, after 

here usually alloyed with a little silver. If it should, meals 

however, be possible to bring the cost of preparing it down Absolutely pure guajacol may now be had in the market . 

to about 1 dollar per kilo, its employment would become The usua , ^mmerrial article often contains only about 

so universal that it would revolutionize the metal in- 35 p«.r cent of it. It* purity may be determined by it* 

austrv. spec, grav.. which is 1.117 at 15° C and by it being insol- 

Anthmrolnn.— Tliis new chemical, prepared by Prof . uW in 2 vol. of glycerin (sp. gr. 1.19;, and in 2 vols, of 

Liebermanu as a substitute for chrysarobin, and regard- benzin. It boils at 200" -202 C. 

ing which our readers will find a detailed account on page Guarrma has reached the market again in sufficient 

B2 of our last April number, is now on trial It is said to <|UantI ijes. It is not in aeti ve demand at present, prob- 

a. t more slowly than chrysarobm. It is almost insoluble a ' bl owi to the cheapne((8 of ,.„ ffel nc. P V 

in water, but soluble in about 10 parts of absolute alcohol ; .1 . * . ... ' . . 

also in 10 parts of glycerin at 100' C. It is usually applied Hydrochloric Ac,d.-\\ horever the new ammonia pro- 

c.ther in form of ointment (containing 10 to m>, or as lOf T^ 8 . ,or , the m,,m, f ,, ! tur « t,f f ^ 1 8od » ha ? bt> *? n ln u tro " 

lincture or in soluUon in glycerin. duced, the commercial value of hydrochloric acid (which 

« ./■ xi... j„»„™"<,„f,, „.„,!. . v,,r p.. r 1 u.-. ,ts not obtained as a by-product in this process) has mate 

/l,i/M.yrm.-The staU-mcnts made by Prof. Germain bee, rillUy advanced [This is not yet the ciM?e in thin «-nuntry, 

regarding the anodyne and analgesic ac lion of antipynn. bu , ^ ljkel u , (JLrur wj , hin the next five voars . ¥A Am . 

have been dec lared by several con.petent uu horities to be Dh , Effo ^ huVf . bw . n niad( . duri , „ , , (f yranJ 

exaggerate.!. . It is not denied I that the effect as claimed, to thp iimnenw . quanti , ie s of solution of chloride of 

mpr,Hluml.lM t its durm on « assert magnesium which are obtained at the Staasfurt mines as a 

nir> and beudea. f IrequenUj use.1, the remedy often wiwte produt . t A Hpeciu i ainl na8 to substitute mag 

'''the 'Sfi^^tiprrin supply it both in the "ft* \" »' ^ regenerat.on of ammonia from the 

, iF (..1 A j „ . j™ " ' chloride of ammonium produced during the conversion of 

crystalline form and in powder. tlu> ( , h , <( ,. id)1 jl)U) the t . nr v H ,nate of sodium. If this suc- 

Balmm Peru. -Gehe & Co. report that DennerV test, ce edH, as there is reason to expect, and the chloride of 

first announced at the late meeting of Naturalists at magnesium can also be utilized to generate both chlorine 

Wiesbaden, for the detection of benzoin and stonix in an( j" hydrochloric acid, a complete revolution in this 

balsam of Peru, has been found by them to be very valuable. branch of chemical industry will be brought about. 

Or, first appearance the tost is very circumstantial but Uydrurvlamin, Hydrochloride ..-The strongly reducing 

Whe ?s^ ^LF^l? TL^ W^Ln Ji^^Z "'lion »f th» compound, which pla«>s it sidely side witE 

?Z ^tJn^^iL fnl^J^c ^^Tnnfr ' pyrogallic a. i.l. remlers it not imptobable that it will be 

may be shortened in the following manner: £ J t p,^^ valuable properties for the treatment of 

Mix 5 Gm. of balsam Peru, 5Gm. of soluUon of soda * u ^i^,,^ IU4 „re amenalde ^, pynVgalliT acid and 

(containing 15T NaHO). and 10 Gm. of water in a test other rtXcine wnta to ceneral , , "' t>al " , anu 

tulK?. Shake the mixture with 2 successive portions of 15 .... i \ ■ j 

Gm. of ether, and decant the ether each time as far as /odo ' ha8 °™y l ° moderate demand, no doubt 
lKissihle. Heat the residue to boiling and acidulate it with owing to its high price. If the ^alleged I successful employ- 
hvdrwhloric acid. Then add cold water, and remove jnent of rnlol in place of lodotorm should turn out to 
the resin which separates from the liquid. Dissolve this 
resin in 3 Gm. of solution of soda i lfi? ), dilute with 20 
Gm. of water, heat to boiling, and precipitate with solu- 
tion of chloride of barium. Transfer the precipitate to a 
filter, drain, dry it in a water-bath, and extract it with tie used, 
alcohol. EvajH>rate the alcoholic solution, dissolve the Iron Reduced. -Gehe & Co. state that there is no re- 
residue with concentrated sulphuric acid, add chloroform duced iron in the market which is entirely free from sul- 
and shake. If benzoin or storax had been added to the phur. 

Iialsam, the chloroform will assume a violet to blue color. A/orn/iin'.-The production of this alkaloid is at present 

Even small quantities of the adulterants are still rccog- i argl> r than the market can absorb. In former years, both 

nizcd by this test. the Persian ond East Indian opium were absorbed either 

Canlamom*.— In 1880-81, the export from Ceylon by consumption at home or by export to China, but since 

amounted to only about 16.000 lbs. In 1885-86. it has risen the latter country produces nearly all the opium it requires 

to 236,050 lbs . and in 1886 ^7 to 321,560 lbs. "Long" itself, the above-mentioned varieties of commercial 

cardamoms are scarce ; the variety usually cultivated is opium begin to make themselves felt as factors in the mor 

that known as Malabar and Aleppi. phine industry. 

C/mio/ojrnif— a name applied for convenience s sake to Oliiv Oil.— Regarding the adulteration of this oil with 

a synthetic compound, viz., dichinolindimetbylsulphate seed oils and particularly with refined cotton-seed oil. 

found to possess properties similar to that many reports have recently boon received from Italy. It 
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is paid thnt Lucca oil, in flasks, wliich in a favorite 
brand in England (and idso in the U. S.j, consists often 
oidy of cotton- seed oil. From Nizza it in reported that 
cotton seed oil. bleached and rcndertsl odorless, is simply 
mixed with 20 to 25* of tine olive oil, and put on the 
market as " huile a manger." It is said that this kind of 
oil, when used for dressing naiad, runs off the lettuce 
leaves, wbih* genuine oil ol olive adheres to them and 
" combines" with the vinegar. IWe doubt this.— En. Am. 
Db] 

Phenacetin.— This new antipyretic has found much 
favor. According to present reports, 1 Gm. of it has about 
the same tffect u|x>n the temperature of the body as 2 Qm. 
of antipyrin. or 0,5 Qm. of antifebrin. It is just as free 
from disagreeable secondary symptoms as nntipyrin; 
and particularly does not produce the cyanosis so often 
occurring with antifebrin. Used as an antineuralgic, it 
calms and deadens pain much more energetically than 
nntipyrin. and is of great benefit in migraine, insomnia, 
and neurasthenic affections. It may therefore be regarded 
as an intermediary link between antipyrin and anti- 
febrin. 

Picric Acid appears to lie still usod for the manufac- 
ture of explosives for war purposes, though it is not 
known exactly in what manner. This seems to be, at 
least in part, the reason why the price of carbolic acid 
has not experienced a very material decline. 

Quinine and Satin. — The question of what is the best 
tost to determine the purity of sulphate of quinine has 
been well discussed during the past year, but has not 
been thoroughly settled. It is pretty certain that the 
final choice will much depend upon the decision of phar- 
macologists, as to what percentage of cinchonidine (or 
other cinchona alkaloids; may be left in commercial sul- 
phate of quinine without interfering with its therapeutic 
value. Supposing that they were to decide that an 
amount not exceeding 2.5 per cent may be tolerated, then 
Schaefers oxalate test wul probably be preferred as the 
most simple one. Should a larger percentage be tolerated, 
and the test afford at the same time an approximate quan- 
titative estimation, the modified Kerner's test (see our 
last January uumber, page 8) will probably be preferred. 
Oehe & Co. believe that the difficulty of selecting the 
most suitable test for sulphate of quinine can bo over- 
come by dropping the sulphate and selecting the hydro- 
chloride as the chief officinal salt. This contains a larger 
percentage of quinine, and would, of course, cost some- 
what more from this fact alone. But this salt may easily 
be prepared without being contaminated with cincboni- 
dine. while the preparation of a sulphate entirely free 
from cinchonidine or containing only a definite low per- 
centage of this alkaloid, is a difficult and somewhat expen- 
sive operation. 

Rhubarb of fine quality remains as scarce as ever. Of 
the best quality. Shensi, only about 400 piculs are reported 
as representing the harvest of 1887, against 2,000 piculs 
in good years. Shanghai received, in 18K7, only 4,2-18 
piculs altogether, against 6,324 piculs in 1886 and 7,287 in 
1885 In London there are now only 900 chests, against 
1,800 at the same time last year. Even the inferior sorts 
have recently brought higher prices. 

Sodium Silico-Jtuoride.— This compound, which was 
patented in England under the name Salufer ("health- 
bringer"), is occasionally asked for in Germany. It is 
said to be an efficient antiseptic, and, as it is not irritat- 
ing, to be a good substitute for corrosive sublimate. 

Sodium .Sfu/ji/ii/wnsoofp.— This compound is obtained by 
saturating a concentrated solution of sulphite of sodium 
with bemcoic acid, and may be regarded as a double salt, 
consisting of bisulphite and benzoate of sodium. 

It is used in i iter cent aqueous solution as a substitute 
for corrosive sublimate and iodoform. 

Sulphurous Acid.— Besides the commercial 10-per-eent 
aqueous solution of sulphurous acid, of spec. gruv. 1,02-1, 
tbe pure acid, compressed to a liquid, has recently been 
introduced into chemical industry for tho preparation of 
sulphites in the manufacture of cellulose, and for prepar- 
ing glue (being employed in place of hydrochloric acidi. 
The liquefied acid is prepared in VVestphalian and Silesinn 
factories on a large scale. 

Thioresorcin.— Under this nnine, a sulphur substitution 
product of resorcin will proliably soon be introduced into 
the materia medicn. It is at present being tested regard- 
ing its availability as a substitute for iodoform. It is in 
form of a yellowish, inodorous powder insoluble in water, 
difficultly soluble in alcohol, but easily in dilute alkalies. 



Quinidine Sulphate.— Sulphate of quinidine, at one 
time almost a drug in the market, at other times in con- 
siderable demand, nud justly esteemed as being practi- 
cally equivalent to quinine in therapeutic value, is 
becoming more and more scarce, because manufacturers 
of quinine at the present time use Javanese or Etst Indian 
barks almost exclusively, and these contain either no 
quinidine at all, or so little of it, that its separation does 
not pay. 
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Bismuth with Mucilage. 

Jos. F. Bl'RNETT takes exception to advice recently 
given by a recent writer in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
that when bismuth is prescribed, a mixture of mueilage 
must be added to suspend it. lie says: A mixture con- 
taining bismuth and tragacanth was made, in some quan- 
tity, by myself last summer, and however carefully made, 
or however elegant its appearance when made.' in the 
course of a few days the bismuth had set at the bottom of 
the bottle, and no amount of shaking would ugain diffuse 
it. In fact, one might as well turn a few feet of cord into a 
bottle full of water and attempt to diffuse that. When tried 
with mucilage of acacia, the result was not one bit more 
satisfactory. I would, therefore, maintain that a bismuth 
mixture is much the better, in the long run, without gum 
at all. and no medical man who foresaw such a result as 
Lhave laid before you would be likely to order it. Is, then, 
the dispenser justified in spoiling a mixture which has to 
be kept a week simply for the sake of the ap|H*arance it may 
bear the first day f If a suspender be desired. I can give 
glycerin my unqualified approval, for I have used ami am 
using any amount for this purpose, and I always find it 
all that can be desired. Of course, I do not suggest the 
addition of glycerin whore the practitioner has not pre- 
scribed it, for I would dispense his mixture as written. 

Crystallised Mercury Salts. 

W. SiKVKRs has studied methods for preparing both mer- 
curic and mercurous preparations in a crystalline state, 
not by sublimation, but in solution. A few notes, of 
practical use. are here given from the author's paper fin 
Ber. d. Deutsch. Chem. Oes., 1888, 648). 

1. Mercuric Bromide.— This is produced by adding an 
excess of bromine to a solution of mercuric nitrate of the 
spec. grav. 1.197, rendered slightly acid by nitric acid. 
After a Bhort time crystalline lamina? separate. It is nec- 
essary that the solution have the exact spec. grav. above 
mentioned. The crystals may be redissolved in a solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate (sp. gr. 1.197;. when the salt will 
separate in form of white lamina? of a tetragonal appear- 
ance. From alcohol and water, the salt crystallizes in 
needles. 

2. Mercuric Chloride {Corrosive Sublimate) was pre- 
pared by passing a current of chlorine gas through a solu- 
tion of mercuric nitrate of the Bpec. gr. 1.197, when the 
salt separated in fine needles. These may be purified by 
recrystallization from hot water, or from alcohol. 

3. Mercurous Chloride (Calomel}.— A concentrated solu- 
tion of mercurous nitrate was prepared by mixing 1 vol. 
of strong nitric acid and 4 vol. of water, and keeping this 
in contact with mercury for soine time. Chlorine was 
then passed through it to saturation. This caused the 
separation of a crystalline and an amorphous precipitate 
The former was removed by washing with hot water, and 
the amorphous precipitate dissolved in another portion of 
the mercurous nitrate solution by protracted lioiling. On 
cooling, it crystallized in small lamina-, which were 
washed, first with very dilute nitric acid, then with pun- 
water. They were pure mercurous chloride or cnloiuel. 
Thoy had a yellowish-white color. Light gradually turns 
them ;gray. owing to the formation of mercuric chloride 
and metallic mercury.— After tterich. d. D. Ch. (!>■*., 
1888, 647. 

The Percentage of Morphine in Poppy Heads and 
Seeds. 

E. DiKTKRiCH. of Ilelfenberg, has examined the flower of 
the red poppy (Papuver JHuxum) and the capsules and sued 
of the common poppy, to ascertain the quantity of mor- 
phine which they contain. For this purpose, he prepared 
extracts from these several organs, either with water or 
diluted alcohol, the menstruum having considerable influ- 
ence upon the amount of extracted alkaloid, as will be 
seen further on. 

Of each of the extracts thus prepared. 5 Om. were dis- 
solved in 30 Qm. of water, the solution filtered and mixed 
with 3 C.c. of normal ammonia. In all cases, not even a 
trace of narcotin was separated, and t he solutions were 
simply set aside after the addition of 10 Gin. of acetic 
ether. After forty-eight hours, the separated morphine 
was collected on a filter, and the remainder of the mor- 
phine, remaining in the filtrate, was recovered bv shaking 
tbe liquids with chloroform. 

The total quantity of morphine thus collected was as 
follows: 

Mr.rplifne %. 

1. Red poppy (fine) extracted with wafer. 1 7. 

2. Red |s»ppy (inferior) extracted with diluted 

alcohol, 0.11. 

3. Poppy heads (tinei extracted with water, O.iKte. 

4. Poppy heads (inferior) extracted with di- 

luted alcohol, 0.16. 

5. Poppy heads, unripe, dried, extracted with 

diluted alcohol, «.086. 

6. Poppy seed, white, extracted with diluted 

alcohol, o oo5 

7. Poppy seed, bluish, extracted with diluted 

alcohol, — 
-After RundsKhau (Prag), 1868, Xo. 16. 
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The Applicability of various Indicators for Acids and 
Alkalies. 

Thk following scheme, taken from an article on " Indi- 
cators" in the Rundschau (Frag), presents the chief dis- 
tinctions of the different substances used as indicators in a 
very perspicuous manner: 

The nature and use of these indicators is so well known 
that merely u few notes will be sufficient here. 

1. Solution of Litmus. As is well known, commercial 
litmus contains, besides the pure blue coloring matter 
known as azolitmin. another of a dingy-violet color which 
may be left in the aqueous extract when litmus paper is 
to Iw prepared, but which is best removed when a solution 
of litmus is wanted. For this purpose, the crude litmus 
is treated with successive portions of boiling alcohol until 
this teases to take up anv more color. The remaining 
mass is then extracted with water, gently heated, neutral- 
ized with dilute sulphuric acid to expel all carbonic acid, 
and then brought buck to a violet (not blue) tint by a drop 
or so of solution of baryta. 

Solution of litmus must not be kept in tightly stop- 
pered bottles, as this would soon render it colorless 
by decomposition of the coloring matter. It requires 
contact with the air, but this should be done so as 
to prevent the access of dust, bacteria, etc.. as much as 
possible. 



4. Tincture of Cochineal, as an indicator, is prepared 
by macerating 45 grains of powdered cochineal with a 
mixture of 1 fiuidounce of alcohol and 3 fluidounce* of 
water. 

Black Leather Varnish. 

Shellac ISO parte 

Venice Turpentine 15 " 

Y.-llow Wax 15 " 

Nigmsin, alcohol -»o\ub\e 40 " 

Alcohol enough to make 1,000 " 

Melt the Venice turpentine and yellow wax at a gentle 
heat, and gradually acid the shellac previously dissolved 
in 800 parts of alcohol. Next add the nigroein, in very 
fine powder, and lastly enough alcohol to make 1,000 
parts. 

In place of the nigrosin, SO parts of lampblack may be 
used. This should first be triturated with a small portion 
of the alcoholic solution so as to get a perfectly smooth 
mixture. 

The leather which is to be varnished or blackened 
should first be cleaned with a warm solution of green soap 
in water, or with a mixture of 3 parts of alcohol and 1 
part of water of ammonia, then allowed to dry completely, 
and the black varnish then applied with a soft brush. 
After it is dry, it is rubbed over with a dry brush. 



Applicable 
in all cases. 



! 



f 



In 



cold. 



of carbonates, and heat, 
of caustic alkalies, hot or 



Solution of Lit- 



ISolutio 
.... 



Applicable 
only under 
■riven con- ' 



Only in cold 



In cold or in 
hot liquids. 



In absence of citric, 
acetic, and tartaric 
acidu, and of ui- 
triuw. 



Only when 
is " 



i 

1 



Methylorange. 



t Phenol phtalein. 



Only in 
acetic acid 



Only when or- j 
ganic acids 
are absent. 



Tincture of 
Cochineal. 



[We have found that a litmus solution prepared with 
the addition of about 4 ounces of pure chloride of sodium 
in the pint will keep for a long time. The chlorido of 
sodium does not interfere with its use, and should a pure 
litmus solution l>e at any time required for a special case, 
it can be easily prepared. The best way to keep the solu- 
tion is to put it into a bottle having a tubulurc at the bot- 
tom, into which a cork, with tube and piuchcock, is 
inserted, through which any desired quantity may be 
withdrawn when needed. The neck of the bottle is to be 
stopped with a wad of purified cotton. In place of tho 
tubulure at the bottom, a siphon tube may be introduced 
through the neck and fastened in a fixed position.— Ed. 
Am. Dr.] 

2. Methulorange.— This is also known as Poirrior's 
Orange III., and is, chemically speaking, dimethyl-anihne- . 
diazobenzolsulphonic acid. This is especially valuable, as 
it is indifferent against carbonic acid, even in the cold. 
With the least trace of acid (except citric, acetic, and tar- 
taric, in which its action is uncertain) it assumes a red- 
dish tint, which is rendered yellow by alkalies. It must 
be used in high dilution (about 4 drops of a 1 in 1,000 solu- 
tion) to render the change of tint quite decisive. Some- 
times it is well to use litmus paper in connection with it, 
so as to obtain a preliminary clue as to the probable mo- 
ment when the change of color is to be expected. 

[In this case particularly, but also when using other in- 
dicators, much uncertainty may be avoided by placing in 
front of the vessels containing the liquid to be tested two 
similar vessels (beakers, etc.) containing either another 
IK>rtion of the same liquid (if this can be spar id) or else 
pure water, to each of which the same quantity of the in- 
dicator has been added as to the test-portion itself. One 
of the two auxiliary portions is then treated with an 
alkali until the color has just passed into yellow. In tho 
case of other indicators, the corresponding operation will, 
of course, produce another tint. Having before one's eyes 
two liquids one of which represents the exact tint of the 
test-liquid before the addition of the reagent, while the 
other shows tho tint at which it is desired to arrive, a 
much more delicate titration becomes possible, and it is 
not generally necessary to repeat the experiment more 
than once. -En. Am. Db.) 

3. Kosoltc Acid.— This substance is soluble in ether, 
acetic a:;id, cold alcohol (much more in boiling), benzol, 
and disulphide of carbon. It is almost insoluble in water. 
Its solutions have a yellowish-red color, which changes to 
red with fixed alkalies. It is useful as an indicator under 
the conditions given in the scheme. 



The Injurious Eflect of Certain Oases and Vapors. 

Expekimkhtb made on this subject by Prof. Pettenkofer 
and E. B. Lehmann, with the following substances go to 
show that the general information contained in the text- 
books needB considerable correction. 

Hydrochloric Acid Gas. — Animals exposed to air con- 
taining 3.4 per cent of the gas for 1} hours were seriously 
affected; rats withstand the gas best; cats and rabbits 
died on the following day from the above dose. A strong 
man can only stand 0.05 per cent of the gas for a short 
time, and the limit for workmen who have become used to 
it is put at 0.1 percent. 

Ammonia resembles hydrochloric acid gas in its action, 
but it is not so injurious. 0.3 per cent in air is dangerous 
and 0.5 per cent to those accustomed to it. 

Chlorine.— 0.001 per cent to 0.005 per cent affects the 
respiratory organs; 0.04 per cent to O.Otf per cent produces 
dangerous symptoms, and 0.6 per cent soon proves fatal 

Bromine acts like chlorine. Men cannot stand more than 
0.002 per cent to 0.004 per cent if not habituated ; if habit- 
uated, not more than 0.01 per cent. This shows that 
fumigation with chlorine or bromine in the case of cholera 
epidemics is of no value, since to produce fatal effects on 
bacteria they must be exposed to air containing 3 per ceut 
of cnlorine for three hours, or it it contains 0.4 per cent 
for 24 hours. 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen is loss poisonous than chlorine 
or bromine, doses of 0.7 per cent in air being needed to 
kill animals exposed to it for 5 hours. 

Carbon bisulphide was found to vary greatly in its 
action in different samples, although quite free from sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the chief poisonous action appearing 
to be due to unknown impurities it contained. A cat 
placed in air containing 2.3 Mgr. of carbon bisulphide to 
the liter for 7 hours expired 10 hours afterwards. 

.Ani/m*.— 0.1 per cent in air proves dangerous, cats 
being especially sensitive, while rabbits and guinea-pigs 
are comparatively less affected. 

Nitrobenzene vapor, even in large quantities, produces 
no serious effect. 

The authors consider that these gases and vapors do 
not only produce local effects and changes on the body 
or on the blood, but that the central organs of the nervous 
system are acted upon, also that the more highly developed 
theorganism is, the greater is its sensibility. —Journ. Soc. 
Chem. Ind. 
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APPARATUS FOB FB ACTIONAL DISTILLATION. 

fli irs following form of apparatus, made from refined 
X copper, is proposed by G. K. Clandon and E. C. Morin 
for the distillation of large quantities of liquid in a short 
time. It consists of (Fig. 1) an oven A, a boiler B, a 
column C, an apparatus D for separating foam, a cooler E. 
besides subsidiary apparatus, such as a manometer K, ana 
test-vessel F. The oven A has two series of ring burners, 
each of which can be regulated at will ; the boiler is pro- 
vided with a cock M, a gauge L, a charging pipe n. and a 
cork for the manometer K, the boiler is slightly inclined 
towards the cock. The column C consists of an external 
sheath consisting of ten plates as Bhown at H; in the axis 
is a tube, the water flowing through which may be regu- 
lated; at upper end of the column is a " 

t'iq 7 
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Ohatti— a Substitute for Gnm Arabia 

At a meeting of the School of Pharmacy Students' Asso- 
ciation, April 5th, A. Mander read a paper on a variety of 
East Indian gums which had been mentioned as possible 
substitutes for gum arabic, in the course of which a 
description was given of Ohatti gum and its behavior 
under several pharmaceutical conditions. The gum is 
pale and consists of rounded or vermiform pieces of vary- 
ing sizes, clear internally, but dull and roughened on the 
surface, apparently caused by ehnnkage in drying; from 
brownish-yellow to perfectly colorless and transparent. 
More carelessly picked specimens have woody and other 
foreign matter adhering. 

With the same proportion of water as the other gums it 
formed a pale yellowish-brown semi-solid mass, very pow- 
erfully adhesive. 

When diluted, the solution gave a translucent, slightly 
gelatinous precipitate with basic lead acetate, was precipi- 
tated by alcohol, gelatinized by borax, but only a Blight 
opalescence was produced with ammonium oxalate. By 
incineration, too gum yielded 2.55 per cent of an ash, 
consisting chiefly of potassium and calcium carbonates 
and traces of sulphate. 



Fig i. *l 




Clandon anil Mc.rtuN fraction*! .till. 



The signal manometer K (Fig. t) consists of a pin end- 
ing in a piece of platinum wire passing through the cop- 
per piece b ; this ib fastened by means of d ; c is in contact 
with 6, while / is insulated from b, and is in contact, by 



means ofo, with the platinum wire dipping into the mer- 
cury. When the paw flame and flow of water are properly 
regulated, c is so placed that the end of the point of the 
platinum wire is a few millimeters above the level of the 
mercury, eo that an increase of temperature and of vapor 
pressure can at once be signalled. The teat-vessel F (Fig. 
3) serves to determine the specific gravity of the distillate 
and to change the receivers, the apparatus (Fig. 4) serving 
to signal when the receiver is full, consists of a glass tube 
a opened at the lower end and at the side. In a is a small 
fl<vat c. A plate of wood or ebonite, fastened by two bolts, 
bears a copper rod /. on to which a second piece g is fas- 
tened by means of the screw h. If the receiving flask is 
full, the float comes in contact with the small platinum 
plates / and m whereby the circuit is closed and the elec- 
tric bell rung. 

It is necessary, for the apparatus to work well, that the 
distillation should be commenced slowly, and the gas 
flame gradually raised. A mixture of alcohol and water 
can be distilled at the rate of 4-5 liters per hour, while a 
mixture of butyl and amyl alcohols can be distilled at 
double the rate. The apparatus also serves for the distil- 
lation of crude petroleum, benzin. and aniline. Its effi- 
cacy is equal to that of the Le Bel Honninger column with 
fifteen bulbs ; it is constructed by Wiesnegg, of Paris. 

for the 



Tuborclo Bacillus. 

Dr. E. L. Thideau, of Saranac Lake. N. Y., has made 
a series of culture experiments with the aid of rabbits to 
test the value of hydrofluoric acid in tulierele— as sug- 
gested by Rastien, Charcot, Bouchard, Seiler, Chevy and 
more recently by Garcin. The result of his experiments 
" warrants the assumption " that hydrofluoric acid, even 
when quite freely diluted with both water and air. is cap- 
able of destroying the tubercle bacillus." He has not 
reached any definite conclusion as to the availability of 
the remedy or its efficacy as a therapeutic agent.— Med. 
New*, May 5th. 



A mucilage was made with 1 oz. of the gum to 3 fl. ox. 
of distilled water. 

On straining, a few grains were separated which had 
swollen to a translucent jelly, and these remained undis- 
solved when treated with more water. The mucilage thus 
obtained is scarcely as bright as that from nicked gum 
arabic, but quite equal to that given by ordinary good 
samples as to color, and at the same time more viscid. 
It is tasteless, inodorous, and of superior adhesive proper- 
ties to raucil. acacia?. 

The emulrifying power was tried with olive oil, thi9 be- 
ing selected in preference to almond or castor oils as a 
rial test. Tbe experiments showed that the 
afforded by ghatti mucilage are, as regards 
e, etc., quite equal to those by acacia, but 
preferable as to color, being of almost pure snowy white- 
ness. On microscopical examination, the oil particles in 
the emulsion made with gbntti and 2 parts of oil appear as 
nearly as possible identical in size with those given by 
acacia and 1 part, or half the quantity, of oil. 

After standing fifteen days, the " ghatti " emulsions 
showed no separation of oil, and since the mucilage was 
made with double the proportion of water used for acacia, 
it must be acknowledged that the emulsive power of the 
gum is very remarkable. 

The prevention, or long delaying, of the chemical reac- 
tion between mercuric chloride and calcium hydrate in the 
presence of acacia mucilage is well known, and experi- 
ments wore made to ascertain if ghatti also possessed thiB 
power. That it does so in a very striking degree is 
evident. It iB evident that ghatti gum is an article com- 
mercially obtainable at a low price and which, though 
differing considerably in appearanee from the Acacia? 
Gummi of the Pharmacopoeia, possesses in a marked de- 
gree many characteristics which hnve been supposed to 
be peculiar to the latter. If more care were taken in the 
gathering and selection, there seems to be little doubt that 
picked qualities would speedily rise to considerable com- 
mercial value and pharmaceutical interest 

So far as I am aware, nothing has been published about 
ghatti gum, but it is scarcely probable that its peculiar 
properties have escaped notice by those who use large 
quantities of gum for confectionery or other purposes 
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where a good article is essential. Of course, such delight 
ful compounds as "chewinp-gum," etc., of presumably 
Yankee origin, and containing in some instances 7 per 
cent solid paraffin, are beneath notice; but the transpar- 
ency of an aqueous solution which could be improved by 
suitable treatment, together with the light color, freedom 
from taste and low price of ghatti, suggests its use in bet- 
ter articles where gum arabic is stated to be a chief 
ingredient. We may venture to note in passing that it is 
rather strange that one special kind of pastilles should not 
have advanced in price proportionately to the scarcity of 
the African gum, and the statement that they are sola at 
a loss appears at least contrary to usual commercial prin- 
ciples. For the ordinary opaque medicated lozenges ghatti 
seems well suited, and as large quantities have evidently 
been used somewhere, it would be interesting to trace their 
destination: perhaps lozenge makers could supply a clue. 

Most of us are familiar with the vexing fact of labels 
apparently well gummed refusing to stick when damped, 
or certain envelopes have supplied similar instances. One 
well known firm sustains a reputation for avoiding this 
inconvenience, by using a secret composition, into which 
ghatti may or may not enter, but the advantages which 
this gum offers, either alone or in combination, for pre- 
paring adhesive substances are not small. 

The prices brought by ghatti gum in the English market 
are as follows, showing a slight increase:— Qualities de- 
scribed ns " good " brought, Aug. 20th. 1887, 63*. ; Nov. 
16th, 1887, 70*. ; Feb. 28th, 1888, 75*. ; Mar. 3d. 79*. ; Mar. 
17th. 90*. Qualities marked fine "and very fine " have 
brought 93*. and £5 15*. 

The botanical sources cannot be definitely stated, and 
thev are not easily ascertained. Their names afford little, 
if any, clue if correct, but are unreliable, as often trans- 
posed in re-packing, so comparison must be made with 
authentic specimens before we can decide, though the fol- 
lowing notes may be of interest : — 

By some authors it is stated that all Indian gum in the 
London market is the produce of East Africa, being brought 
in Arab vessels to Bombay, and thence exported to Eng- 
land. This, though probably true some years ago. cannot 
be so now. since very little, if any, is sent from that part 
of the African coast, so we must look to the gum-yielding 
trees of India itself.— Pharmaceutical Journal. April 14th, 



of Adulteration in Lard. 

Mr. Shipprn Wallace has studied this subject on behalf 
of the New Jersey State Dairy Commissioner, and we take 
the following from his paper published in the official re- 
port: * 

Hiibl has published a method which enables us now to 
determine, with crmparative certainty, the kind of fat 
under examination, and. in certain instances, whether it 
is pure or adulterated (Dingier'* Pol. Journ., 253-881). 
This method is based on the fact that nearly all fats are 
composed of the glycerin ethers of the members of three 
groups of fatty acids: the acetic, acrylic, and tetrolic 
series. The relative proportion of these acids, in any 
variety of fat or oil. is constant, within certain limits, 
and differs only in different kinds of oil, but the members 
of the three groups of acids exhibit a very different be- 
havior towards chlorine, bromine, or iodine. While, 
under ordinary circumstances, the acids of the acetic series 
are indifferent, those of the acrylic and tetrolic series read- 
ily unite with different quantities of the halogens. If, 
therefore, it is possible to make a fat unite with a halogen, 
so that the amount of the latter which enters into the com- 
I may be accurately determined, the number thus ob- 
J would be a constant, and would be dejwndent upon 
tne amount of unsaturated acids in the fut. While the ap- 
plication of this principle to the determination of fats was 
not original with Hiibl, yet he was the first to make use of 
iodine, and to elaborate a practical method. His method 
is as follows: 2.1 grammes of iodine are dissolved in SOU C.c. 
of 95-uer-eent alcohol and 30 grammes of mercuric chloride 
in the same amount of alcohol. These two solutions are then 
mixed together and allowed tostani for twelve hours be- 
fore using. The strength of the solution is then de- 
termined by means of a standard solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphite, whose strength has previously been determined 
in the usual manner. From 0.2 to 1.0 gramme of the oil or 
fat is then weighed off and dissolved in 10 C.c. chloroform, 
and 25-30 C.c. of the iodine solution added, and, after 
standing in a closed flask for not less than three hours, the 
amount of unnbsorbed iodine is determined by means of 
the hy|s>sulphite solution. By a simple calculation, the 
numl)cr of grammes of iodine taken up by 100 grammes of 
the oil or fat is then found, and this number is the "con- 
stant" for the fat examined. Hiibl examined a large num- 
ber of fata and determined their iodine absorption per- 
and a number of others have verified the 
lity of his process. He gives 

for lard ' 

'• tallow 40 

" cotton-seed oil 106 
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Mr. Wallace examined some thirty samples of lard of 
known purity, and obtained 59.2 as the average iodine 
number, the maximum being 62.2, and the minimum 57.4 
per cent. C< >tton-seed oil having such a high iodine degree, 
its presence would bo indicated, when mixed with lard, by 
a higher figure than that for pure lead ; and if with tallow, 
by a lower figure. The amount of admixture can be ap- 
proximately estimated by moans of the following formula : 

„ _ 100 (!-»>) 



where x is the percentage of one fat (which being 
at once gives the jiercontage of the other fat y). I is the 
iodine degree or iodine number of the mixture; m is the 
iodine degree of the fat j: and n that of the fat y. 

As it is. however, quite easy to blend together tallow and 
cotton-seed oil in such proportions ns to produce a mix- 
ture having the same iodine number as pure lard, some 
additional methods must be resorted to when a sample of 
lard appears to comply with Uiibl's test and yet is sus- 
pected of being adulterated. 

One of the most reliable tests now available is that of 
Becchi, which has been several times Blightly improved 
and ifl now performed in the following manner: A solu 
tion is prepared composed of 85 parts of amylic alcohol 
and 15 parts of rape seed oil. Another solution contain- 
ing 1 0m. of nitrate of silver in 200 C.c. of 95-per-cent 
alcohol is also prepared. Now take 10 C.c. of the melted 
lard to be examined, and 1 C.c. of the alcoholic solution of 
silver nitrate, and then from 8 to 10 C.c. of the mixtureof 
rape-seed oil and amylic alcohol. Shake the mixture 
thoroughly, and then heat it in a water-bath for five min- 
utes. If the lard contains no cotton-seed oil, the color of 
the mixture remains the same as before heating, the mix- 
ture of lard and rape-seed oil producing a pale straw 
color. If cotton-seed oil is present, there will be produced 
a brownish color of a varying shade, from a light to a 
deep dark, according to the quantity of cotton-seed ofl 
present. In performing the test, the following precautions 
must be observed : In heating the mixture, the tube con- 
taining the same is placed in the water-lwth and subjected 
to, at the most, five minutes' heating in tho boiling water; 
longer than this will often produce a slight discoloration, 
which tnav l>e misleading, although after practice one will 
not mistato the color. It is also well, at the time the sus- 
pected lard is thus examinee!, to conduct at the same 
time and to submit to the same length of heating an ex- 
amination of a sample of pure lard; by this means, if the 
time is exceeded, and a discoloration is produced, it can 



readily t>e seen whether it has l»een caused by the cotton- 
seed oil or overheating. In all the tests I have thus made, 
I have found the mixture to begin to color in about three 
minutes, and, at the end of five minutes, the darkening has 
been perfectly evident, while during the same time the 
pure lard has not been changed, or at the most, has be- 
come what one might term one shade darker. The cause 
of the mixture becoming darkened is owing to the decom- 
position of the silver nitrate. Owing to the difficulty in 
obtaining rape-seed oil, what I have used I extracted 
and purified myself. In all samples of suspected lard, if 
one will follow the methods here given, he cannot fail to 
meet with correct and proper results: 

I. Hiibl's method, which will indicate either adultera- 
tion with tallow alone or cotton-seed oil alone, or indicate 
pure lard. 

II. Use Bechi's test, as described, which will prove the 
presence or absence of cotton-soed oil. 

III. Use the sulphuric acid test as a further confirma- 
tion [See Oleum Gossvpii, U. S. Pharm.]. By these last 
two, if Ilubl's method should yield a figure which should 
classify the suspected lard as pure, one can readily con- 
firm or disprove it, while if Hiibl's should indicate cotton- 
seed oil. they would make the proof complete. Lard 
stearine yields figures, by Hiibl's method, within the range 
of pure lard, and while some manufacturers make use of 
this article in the manufacture of summer lard, yet it is 
not an adulteration in the same sense that cotton seed oil 
and tallow are. I have not mentioned other claimed 
adulterants of lard, as they are easy of detection; water 
we sometimes find, ono sample I examined containing 
11.80 per cent. When this is found, it is either caused by 
carelessness in the manufacture, or is intentional, as it 
can readily be guarded against. 



Rapid Preparation of Tincture of Iodine. — C. Dandt 
recommends to dissolve 1 part of iodine in 9.2 parte of 
absolute alcohol, and then to add 0.8 parte of 
water. Iodine dissolves very quickly in absolute alcohol, 
but comparatively slowly in common alcohol.— Pharm. 
Zeit. 

The U. S. Ph. directs the tincture to contain only 8 
parte of iodine, instead of 10. If it is to be made quickly 
Dandt's plan may bo followed. In this case, the following 
proportions are to be used : 

Iodine 8 parts. 

Absolute Alcohol 86 " 

Water 6 ' 
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SAFETY 8TOP-OOCK FOB GA8 BUHNERS. 

\ccidemt8 happeu not unfrequently through the flame 
of a gas-burner or gas-stove gtriking back to the 
orifice where the undiluted gas issues, and by ovet heating 
the rubber-tubing sets fir** to the latter and to surrounding 
fixtures. [Tw o serious conflagrations, caused by an acci- 
dent of thiB kind, are known to the editors of this journal.] 
Various plans have been heretofore proposed to prevent 
damage from this cause. But, while all these plans pro- 
vide for the extinction of the burning gas or flame, none 
of them insures the interruption or stoppage of the cur- 
rent of gas. Klobukow has recently described a device 
which apiiears to accomplish the object by causing the gas 
delivery tube to be compressed by springs set into action 
after the fusion of a comjKwite ring holding them apart. 

The apparatus is a peculiarly constructed stop cock with 
strong springs / and f , which is applied to the gas-burner 
in the manner shown in the cut. 

The rubber-tubing attached to the burner passes through 
a ring f, and between two parallel bars a/*, erf, which are 
kept apart by the levers mn, op s the ends of which are 
held in place by a riug /, made of low-fusing metal. As 
long as this ring holdB the ends of the levers, gas will pass 
through the tube. As soon as the ring / is taken oft or 
broken the springs at / will come into action and cause 
the two parallel bars ab, cd, to be pressed together, thereby 
shutting off the supply 

ring /, upon 
which the action de- 
pends, and which is 
situated where the ef- 
fect of heat (caused 
by the striking back of 
the flame is first no- 
ticed), is made of a com- 
position suitable to cor- 
respond to the tem- 
perature which is not to 
be exceeded The best 
material to make the 
rings of is the fusible 
metal of Wood or Lipo- 
witz, which melts at a 
temperature of 74° C. 
(165.»' F.) and 71.5' C. 
(161° F.)-After Zeittch. 
/. Anal. Chem., 1888. 
168. 

Hydrofluosilicate of Quinine. 

Tbk preparation of the acid and neutral hydrofluosili- 
cateB or quinine is reported by Dr. Cavazzi (Arch iv, March, 
p. 288), who believes that these salts will prove useful as 
possessing at the same time antipyretic and antiseptic prop- 
erties. The salts are described as being formed upon treat- 
ing with silicon fluoride a solution of anhydrous quinine (»ie, 
but query quinine hydrate?) in carbon bisulphide or abso- 
lute alcohol. From an alcoholic solution the neutral salt 
separates first in white flocks, consisting of microscopic 
crystals which are completely insoluble in carbon bisul- 
phide and ether, and only very slightly soluble in alcohol, 
nut very freely soluble in water. Upon passing in more 
silicon fluoride, the acid salt is formed, the crystals dis- 
solving to give a fluorescent liquid. The two salts may 
also be formed by bringing together quinine hydrate and 
hvdrofluoeilicic acid in aqueous solution in molecular pro- 
portions and evaporating.— Pharm. Journ. 

Caffeine from Tea. 

AT a recent meeting of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce (reported in Chem. and Drugy.). the question 
of the manufacture of caffeine came up for discus- 
sion, with a view to have some changes made in the 
British custom laws to permit the' importation, duty 
free, of damaged tea or tea sweepings. Of course it is well 
known that manufacturers of caffeine generally have re- 
course to tea, as the source of the alkaloid, and for their 
purposes it is immaterial whether the tea is damaged or 
not, as long as it contains a sufficient amount of caffeine. 
According to Mr. Thomas Christy's statement, made at 
the meeting before mentioned, there are between 3.000 and 
4,000 pounds of caffeine annually made in Germany from tea 
sweepings which were refused admittance into England. 
He advocated an alteration in the regulations, so that the 
home industry might be benefited thereby. He suggest- 
ed that the sweepings or any damaged or inferior tea, 
which it was intended to admit for such purposes, should 
bo treated with enough petroleum to render it unfit for 
consumption. This treatment would not at all interfere 
with the manufacturers' process for extracting the 
caffeine. 

The British customs officials, who are known to be 
crusty, unwilling to go out of old well-trodden tracks, 
and afraid of doing anything for whicb there is no 
•' precedent," do not seem to take very kindly to this pro- 
posal, though they thought that "the request might be 
brought before the authorities. " 



Tosting for Arsenic in Metallic Iron. 

J. G. Beroman, of Gothenburg, points out (in Pharm. 
Ceniralhalle. No. 8) that the presence of arsenic in pow- 
dered iron (Fcrruni pulverntum) cannot be detected 
either by the process prescribed by the German Pharma- 
copoeia, or that of the German Pharmacopoeia Commit- 
tee, because artenide of iron is insoluble in diluted 
hydrochloric ncid. 

Woehler demonstrated, as far back as in 1840, that when 
arsenical iron was dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid no 
arsenetted hydrogen < AsHt) was evolved. Kggeriz showed, 
in 1870, that on dissolving iron in arsenical sulphuric acid, 
no arsenettod hydrogen is given off after the escape of 
pure hydrogen. Ahlberg, in 1885, demonstrated that the 
facts thus ascertained when sulphuric acid was present, 
were valid also in presence of hydrochloric acid. 

Hence, in examining powdered iron [or any kind of metal- 
lic or reduced iron, suspected to contain arsenic — Ep. Ax. 
Dr.], the arsenic will be found in the residue left behind 
undissolved by the acid. In this it may be detected either 
by Bennendorff's method— dissolving the residue with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid and the smallest possible 
quantity of potassium chlorate, or by distilling with fer- 
ric chloride, ferrous sulphate, and hydrochloric acid of 
spec. gr. 1.190 (Schneider's process),* in the usual man- 



Strophanthus. — 

Frnenkel reports in the 
Deutsche med. Wochen- 
schrift the results of a 
series of trials of stro- 
phanthus, and says that 
as a heart tonic it is 
efficient, but can in no 
sense approach the di- 
gitalis excepting iu in- 
dividual cases where, 
.owing to some peculiar 
condition, it acts more 
favorably. It nets best 
in functional disorders 
such as are caused by 
alcohol or tobacco, and 
also iu the relief of 
ascites caused by en- 
gorgement of the portal 
circulation. 



The Reaction between Zinc and Sulphuric 



It is usually supposed that the reaction between zinc and 
sulphuric acid in the presence of water always takes place 
after the following scheme: 



H,80 t 
sulphuric 



H, 



mlphate hydrogen 



Pattiaon Muir and R. H. Adie. however, have made this 
reaction the subject of a detailed investigation, and have 
come to very important results. It has, indeed, been 
known before that sometimes other gases, such os hydro- 
sulphuric and sulphurous acid were formed during the re- 
action, hut the conditions for their production were not 
known. 

Muir and Adie find that the purer the employed metallic 
zinc is, the smaller are the quantities of secondary pro- 
ducts (hydrosulphuric. and sulphurous acid) pi^ucod, no 
matter whether a concentrated or a dilute sulphuric acid 
is used. When 1 molecule of this acid is diluted with 10 
to l'i molecules of water, hydrogen is almost the sole pro- 
duct of the reaction, even on boiling. If the zinc used is 
almost ohemically pure, and the reaction takes place at a 
temperature of 160 C., dilution of the ncid diminishes 
both the Quantity of generated hydrosulphuric acid, as 
that of sulphurous acid. If commercial zinc is used, the 
proportion of the last-named acid is diminished. With 
commercial zinc, even so dilute an acid ns one composed 
of 1 mol of H,SO, and 100 mol. of water, still produces 
some hydrosulphuric neid at temperatures between 0° C. 
and the boiling point. 

Platinized zinc behaves like the commercial substance. 
An acid of the concentration 1 mol. HiH0< and 2 mol. 
water generates with commercial zinc, at 100' C scarcely 
traces of either hydrosulphuric or sulphurous acids. At 
165" C. howover, it produces copious quantities of the 
former with traces ot the latter. At 180° C.. hydrosul- 
phuric acid gas is given off in streams, almost free from 
sulphurous. Under the same circumstances, an almost 
pure zinc generates both gases in large quantities. Free 
sulphur is separated in notable quantities only when plati- 
nized zinc is used. At low temperatures, however, or with 
acids containing less than 2 mol. of water, free sulphur was 
never met with, even when hydrosulphuric or sulphurous 
acid was given off.— After Journ. Chem. Soc., 1888, 
47. 
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Adhatoda Vaatoa. 



David Hooper describes in the Pharmaceutical Journal 
of April 7th a shrub growing in India {where it is very 
common) which has some remarkable properties. As a 
medicine, the leaves of the vasaka, as it is called in the 
vernacular, havo been long in use as an expectorant and 
antispasmodic in conjunction with an aromatic. It is i 
used as an ingredient in popular anthelmintics. In T 
gal, the leaves have been smoked for tho relief of i 
In the arts, the yellow coloring-matter extracted by water 
is used in connection with indigo to produce a green dye. 
It is in agriculture that the leaves are of unique value. 
Dr. G. Watt says that in the Sutley valley the fresh 
leaves are scattered over recently flooded fields prepared 
for the rice crop, and the native cultivators say that the 
loaves not only act as a manure, but also as a poison to 
the aquatic weeds that otherwise would greatly injure the 
rice. Fields not treated in this way are covered with a 
green scum, but after the leaves are added they are sup- 
posed to kill the floating duck-weed and tho 



charm, and prevent their propagation. 

The author of the paper rep orts tho following experi- 
ments: A sample of pond water containing Sfriroyym 
and numerous animalcules was mixed with a few drops of 
a strong infusion of adhatoda leaves. The chlorophyll 
gradually disappeared from the weeds and the cells be- 
came broken up. Oxygen was given off with less fre- 
quency, and at length ceased. Some insect pupa? rose to 
the surface and then died. Numerous Paramenia re- 
mained active for some time, but eventually succumbed to 
the action of the poison. In twenty-four hours the water 
showed only a brown mass lying on the bottom of the 
glass, while a corresponding specimen, which had not been 
treated, contained the green aquatic weeds evolving oxygen 
and living animalcules. 

A solution of sulphate of vasicine was added to water in 
a basin containing a live frog. The frog immediately 
sank, without tho slightest movement and was unmis- 
takably dead in a short time. Some small leeches adher- 
ing to the frog before the vasicine was dropped into the 
water, at once left it and came to the surface, those that 
did not succeed in escaping from the vessel were in an 
hour's time quite lifeless. 

An aqueous solution of an alcoholic extract of the leaves 
was tried upon flies, fleas, musquitoes, centipedes and 
other insects, and in every case the results were poisonous. 
The solution appeared to kill them without 
intoxication. 

On higher animals the leaves do not Beem to have i 
an effect. A quantity of the alcoholic extract ropre* 
ing 225 grains of tho leaves was given to a small dog and 
was not followed by inconveuien 



Borne Practical Note* on Filtration. 

From an article on this subiect. by Mr. Eug. Dieterich, 
printed in the Pharm. Centralhalle, we take the following : 

In order to obtain clear filtrates, the filter should be 
moistened with the same liquid which is to bo passed 
through. In the case of tinctures, alcohol or dilute alcohol 
is used, as the case may be ; for aqueous solutions, water, 
etc., etc. 

In filling up the filter (which must be pushed down in 
the funnel to the furthest point where it will lie flat), the 
liquid should be poured down its side. 

For liquids which pass only slowly through filters, it. is 
not unusual to use vacuum-pumps or aspirators. The 
author (Mr. Dieterich) does not regard these with favor, 
as he finds that they soon become clogged with sediment. 
Besides, suction under a high vacuum usually produces a 
turbid filtrate. [This is probably to be understood as re- 
ferring to Mr. Dieterich's experience in filtering pharma- 
ceutical liquids on a large scale.] 

When a piece of filtering paper is to be laid upon a mus- 
lin strainer, the pajier should, before being wetted, be 
crumbled or crushed by hand, bo as to make it more 
readily adapt itself to the folds or curves of the muslin. 

Felt or flannol filtering bags do not usually filter clear at 
once, but require the repeated passage of the liquid before 
they will do so. If no clear filtrate can be obtained in this 
manner, the following plan may be adopted : 

Soak a sufficient quantity of filter-paper or its clippings 
in just enough cola water, and rub it to a pulp. Then 
dilute it with hot water and pour some of the mass upon 
the walls of the filtering-bag, which must previously have 
been wetted and pressed. The fabric eagerly seizes upon 
the water and the paper pulp remains adhering to the 
surface. The superfluous water is allowed to drip off, a 
funnel with wide tube is then inserted and the bag filled 
with the liquid. [Care should be taken that the latter be 
not allowed to fall into the bag from a great height, as this 
would disturb the j»aper. A good plan is to permit a rub- 
ber tor other) tube, connected with the reservoir contain- 
ing the turbid liquid, to reach to the bottom of the filter- 
ing-bag. its orifice ending in a small capsule or cup. The 
flow of liquid i« controlled by a stop-cock. An arrange- 
ment of this kind will effectually prevent any disturbance 
of the filtering surface.— En. Am. Drug. I 

The author states that he works by the plan 



by him, and that he uses a half -woollen ordinary flannel, 
which is regarded merely as an exterior shell, the great- 
est care being bestowed upon the coating of paper-pulp. 

No matter whether a funnel has a large or a small 
funnel-tube attached to it, it is always necessary to con- 
tract the orifice where the point of the filter rests, to pre- 
vent its bursting. In funnels with wide necks, this is best 
done by a wad [of cotton or tow]. 
Funnels with ribbed walls are preferable. The walls 
'; not be curved, but perfectly straight. 



A Root Resembling Ipecacuanha. 

Francis Hansom lately reported to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain that a root called false Ipecacu- 
anha had lately appeared for sale in the London market. 
It was dark -colored externally, not anuulated, but marked 
longitudinally. The powdered root was of a red color ; 
it contained much starch, but no glucose. When broken, 
the root was found to possess a corkv portion which was 
distinctly porous and otherwise unlike true ipecacuanha. 
There was no difficulty in recognizing the root as that of 
Psychotria emetica. A similar root is sometimes referred 
to a Richardsonia txalira. Long ago Pelletier reported, as 
the result of an analysis, that the root contained 9 per 
cent of emetine ; but he subsequently admitted that nis 
alkaloid was far from being pure, so that this analysis 
cannot be relied upon. To test the matter further, the 
author extracted 20 grammes of the powdered root with 
ammoniated chloroform by continuous percolation. Part of 
the percolate was shaken with water acidulated with sul- 

Ehuric acid, and this solution, separated and tested with 
leyer's and other alkaloidal reagents, gave an exceedingly 
slight indication of the presence of alkaloid. Another 
portion of the ammoniated chloroform percolate was 
shaken with water acidulated with acetic acid, and this 
aqueous solution on evaporation responded feebly to the 
test for emetine. This indication was followed up by a 
quantitative test, which resulted in 0.027 per cent being 
found as the quantity of alkoloid in the root. It therefore 
appears that striated ipecacuanha is of little value, so for 
as chemical tests can show, and these are corroborated by 
physiological effects. Thus, 60 grains of the powder had 
no effect upon the author; a dog swallowed t oz. of it and 
showed no Bigns of discomfort; and Professor Cash, of 
Aberdeen, has experimented with it and finds it to be 
inort. A museum specimen of the t 
results. — Chemist and Druggist. 



Preparation of Pills or Granules of Aoonitine or Digi- 



In view of the extremely powerful action of crystallized 
aconitine or digitalin, ana the risks attending any inac- 
curacy in dispensing them, Benoit and Champigny recom- 
mended (in the Journ. de Pharm., 1888 [April], 406) to 
dissolve the alkaloids by a suitable solvent and to triturate 
the solution with milk sugar, and a small quantity of 
harmless coloring matter, which will enable the eye to 
distinguish when the triturated powder has become per- 
fectly uniform. For nitrate of aconitine, the authors 
recommend, as a solvent, boiling water [which weconsider 
unodvisable, as it may cause decomposition — Ed. Am. Dr.l. 
For the alkaloid aconitine and the neutral principle " dig- 
italin " (that is, the crystailieoble principle Known by that 
name), they recommend chloroform. This solvent has 
sitecial advantages. It will serve as a sort of test of iden- 
tity, inasmuch as the crystal Liza ble aconitine or digitalin 
are very easily soluble in it, and any impurities which 
thev might contain would be left behind. 

To guard against inaccuracies in weighing, the authors 
recommend to weigh out never less than 1 centigramme(say 
I grain), and to make a large enough batch of pills or gran- 
ules of the desired strength to consume the whole amount 
weighed out, though several hundred may have to be 
made at one time. They give the following formulas: 

L For Nitrate of Aconitine. 

Gm. 

Nitrate of Aconitine 0.01 i { grain. 

Sugar of Milk, powd 4 00 tW groins. 

Acacia, powd 1. 00 I 15 '* 

Excipient. q. s. 

As excipient, the officinal " mellite " (or syrupus mollis) 
is recommended, with addition of 10 per cent of glycerin. 
Syrup of honey is prepared by adding to 4 parts of* honey 
1 part of water. 

Dissolve the alkaloidal salt in 1 Gin. of boiling water, 
and ]>our the solution, drop by drop, up:>n 2 Gm. (3» 
grains) of sugar of milk, constantly triturating. Rinse 
the tube iu which the solution had been made with a 
few drops of hot water, which is to be added to the 
mass in the mortar. Then gradually incorporate the re- 
mainder of the sug.tr of milk, afterwards the acacia, and 
lastly make a suitable mass with the aid of the excipi- 
ent. Divide the mass into 100 granules (each containing 
ih grain of nitrate of aconitine) and keep them in a dry 
and well-stoppered bottle. 
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Chloroform for Preserving Dispensing Solutions. 

Jos. F. Bprsett writes, in tho Pharmaceutical Journal: 
Any one who has to get through a large amount of dis- 
pensing in a short lime has his ingenuity put to work to 
devise every means he can to expedite his work. One of 
the first anu most natural ideas is to keep every drug or 
chemical (which is likely to be required) in solution. I 
now keep large numbers of dispensing solutions, in fact 
many more than ever I previously did. Then crops up 
the difficulty that many soon spoil, ferment, develop 
fungoid growths, etc., etc. Where such is the case I use 
chloroform water, B. P., for tho solvent, and in not a single 
instance have I found it fail to keep the solution perfectly. 
I may note in passing that I have the permission of the 
medical staff to use any such device as this, for the dose of 
chloroform introduced into a mixture by adding, e.g., 80 
minims of a l-in-10 solution of quinine is neither here nor 
there. I have by me quantities of pulv. rhei rubbed down 
with aq. chlorof", likewise pulv. cret. aromat., (solutions of 
quinine^ fer. am. cit., pot. acet., pot. citr., and a host of 
others, some of which are some months old, and are as 
good as the day they were made. A couple of drachms of 
chloroform will keep for a fortnight as much aB three 
gallons of fresh infusion of gentian. Infusion of calumba 
or buchu made four times the strength of the B. P. (i.e., 
cone. 1 to 3) keep perfectly when one drachm of chloroform 
to the quart is dissolved in them. With infusion of buchu 
I consider this a distinct advance on using spirit (which 
thel to 7 preparation of the wholesale houses contains), 
for the chloroform does not throw down any mucilaginous 
constituent. These are but a few examples of the use of 
chloroform as a preservative. 



Sulfonal. 



Chloral and Cyanide of 

Attention has been called by Messrs. Blarez and Den- 
izes {Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bord., Feb., p. 46) to an interest- 
ing reaction observed in dispensing a prescription ordering 
chloral hydrate and potassium cyanide together in an 
ointment. It was found that, when equal weights of these 
two compounds were powdered in a mortar and mixed, 
after an interval varying from half a minute to three 
minutes, effervescence occurred in the moss, which be- 
came yellow and then brown, hydrocyanic acid being 
given off freely. It was also found that when the 
ingredients were present in other than equal proportions, 
the reaction took place less quickly, but that the retarda- 
tion was greater when the potassium cyanide was in 
excess than when the chloral hydrate preponderated. 
Tho intervention of water or alcohol also retarded the 
reaction in proportion to the quantity added, until a cer- 
tain amount of stability was attained when tho relation 
of the liquid to the solid was 3 to 1, but even dilute solu- 
tions were decomposed when boiled. In contact with 
lard the decomposition commences at once, so that such 
an ointment would be an improper preparation. If such 
a combination bo really desirable, it is suggested that a 
solution should be prepared not stronger than 1 in 10, by 
adding the chloral hydrate and the potassium cyanide to 
the water separately. In the reaction which taxes place, 
dichloracetic acid, hydrocyanic acid, 
chloride are formed.— Pharm. Journ. 



Testing Olive Oil. 

At the Station Agronomiquo at Nice, according to M. 
Brulle (Compt. Rend., cvi., 1,017), a mixture of nitric acid 
and egg albumen is used to detect the presence in olive od 
of other vegetable oils. About 0.1 gramme of albumen 
in powder being placed in a test tube, 2 C.c. of nitric acid 
Ls added, and then 10 C.c. of the oil to be tested, after 
which the mixture is heated gently over a dame in such 
a way that the acid and the oil shall be kept at practically 
the same temperature. When the nitric acid commences 
to boil, the test tube is inclined so that tho ebullition affects 
the mixture of the oil and the albumen. If the sample be 
pure olive oil, the color of tho mixture is now yellow with 
a greenish tint, but if it contains 5 per cent of seed oil, it 
takes a free amber-yellow color which is darker with a 
larger proportion of foreign oil, until with 50 per cent of the 
colot is deep orange. This test has been found to hold 
good for mixtures of olive oil with oils of cotton-seed, 
earthnut, sesame, poppy-seed, colza, camel ina, and linseed. 
One exception has been met with, under the name "are- 
line exotique," which gives a rose tint with whitish spots. 
Nitric acid alone gives colorations th it approximate to 
those mentioned, but only with colored oils; it is without 
perceptible effect upon mixtures containing poppy-seed or 
earthnut oil, which are relatively colorless. 



A New Form of Suppository. — A new form of suppos- 
itory has been suggested by Dr. 8. G. Dixon (Therap. 
Oaz., p. 241), which differs in the broader end being ter- 
minated in a cone, so that the whole represents a double 
cone, of which the upper is onlv half as long as tho 
lower. The upper or snorter and Droador end is inserted 
first, and the suppository, by reason of its shape, is easily 
retained and forced upwards by the sphincter muscle. 



Thk Berlin correspondent of the ChemiM and Drug<ii*t 
writes that a new soporific, called, for short, sulfonal, nas 
been announced. It is produced by the oxidation of a 
mixture of ethylmercaptan and acetone, and is otherwise 
known as diethyl-sulphonic-dimethyl-methane, or 

CH,\ r /so,c,n, 

It is in tho form of tabular crystals, without odor, taste, 
or color ; is soluble in from 18 to 20 parts of boiling water, 
or 100 parts of water at ordinary temperatures. In alco- 
hol, or alcohol and ether, it is more soluble. It is not de- 
composed by oxidizing agents, acids, nor alkalies. Prof. 
Ka&t administered it to 20 healthy men and showed 
that as much as 1 drachm can be taken without unpleasant 
effects; Prof. Cramer, of Marburg, gave 300 doses to 
60 persons ; Prof. Baumlor gave 120 doses to 30 persons in 
private practice, and the proper dose appears to be 15 to 
30 grains, or as much, perhaps, as 46 grains for robust 
males. Almost always deep and tranquil sleep commences 
within half an hour and lasts from five to eight hours, and 
is not followed by the slightest after-Bymptoms. It was 
particularly useful when insomnia was caused by illness or 
attendant upon insanity. In administering it, a powder 
of 15 grains may be given in a wafer, or mixed with water. 



Dr. H. H. RrsBY, in a lecture before the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy describing his recent experiences in 
South America, described the cultivation and preparation 
of guarana, in the course of which he said : As cultivated 
in the region about the lower Madeira river, it is planted 
like a vineyard, excepting that it is planted wide apart 
and is poled like hops. It is kept within bounds by prun- 
ing. The opening of the seeds is shown by the opening 
of the pods. The first resembles a hickory-nut and is 
contained in a husk consisting of three instead of four 
parts. They are shelled out by hand, washed, and then 
roasted for six hours. The roasting loosens a papery shell 
which is detached by placing the nuts in a bag ana beat- 
ing them with sticks. The best variety of guarana is 
that in which the seeds have not been broken finely. 
Enough water is added to form a mass and the seeds are 
thus xneaded by hand to the consistency of dough. 
Foreign substances are not generally added, as is com- 
monly believed. The dough is then spread on the upper 
floors of a large building and subjected^ to a uniform neat 
by means of fires which give off little smoke. Great ex- 
perience is needed in this stage of the process. By the 
natives guarana is used by filing off a portion of the mass 
and mixing it with a glass of cold water. It contains two 
or three times as much caffein as coffee and its effects are 
very refreshing, but when used in excess causes trem- 
bling and muscular weakness. — Amer. Journ. Pharm. 

Oil of Hyosoyamua. 



A fatty oil, containing in solution some of the chloro- 
phyl and activo principles of certain narcotic plants, is a 
favorite remedy in continental practice, and such as that 
mentioned in the title is not untrequently prescribed here. 
For thiB reason, the National Formulary has adopted a 
formula for its preparation. This formula is based upon an 
improvement oi the one previously in use (Pharm. Germ. ), 
suggested by E. Dietench, of Helfenberg, who recom- 
mended to digest the comminuted plant with alcohol and 
ammonia, so as to set free the alkaloids, and then to digest 
it with the oil which dissolved the active principle. Re- 
cently, Dieterich has gone a step further and recommends 
to extract the desirable constituents from the plant by per- 
colating with a suitable menstruum. For this purpose, 
100 parts of the finely powdered herb are moistened with 
a mixture of 100 parts of alcohol, 40 parts of water of am- 
monia, and 36 parts of ether, then packed in a percolator, 
allowed to macerate one hour, ana then exhausted with 

olive oil, and the ether then distilled off. 

An oil of hyoscyamus thus obtained possesses a very 
fine green color, a strong, narcotic odor, and contains 
practically the whole amount of alkaloid contained in the 



Hectograph 8heets — Soak 4 parts of best white gjue in 
a mixture of 5 parts of water and 3 parts of solution of 
ammonia, until the glue is soft. Warm the mixture until 
the glue is dissolved, and add 3 parts of granulated sugar 
and 8 parts of glycerin, stirring well, and letting come to 
the boiling-point. While hot, paint it upon white blotting- 
paper with a broad copying-brush, until the paper is thor- 
oughly soaked, and a thin coating remains on the surface. 
Allow it to dry for two or three days, and it is then ready 
for use. An aniline ink should be used for writing, and 
before transferring to the blotting-paper, wet the latter 
with a damped sponge, and allow it to stand one or two 
minutes. Then proceed to make copies in the ordinary 
way. If the sheets are laid aside for two days, the old writ- 
ing sinks in and does not require to be washed off.— Chem. 
and Drug. 
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Photoxylin. 



Geo. M. Berixueb, haying attempted the manufacture 
of photozylin, a substance used in Russia in place of gun- 
cotton, has described the method employed by him. 
Wood-pulp was obtained ot the manufacturer both in the 
loose, fibrous form, and as condensed by rolling into 
thick and porous sheets. After careful drying, the pulp 
wns nitrated in the following solution: 



Nitrous acid, 48* Baume 84 lb. av. 

Sulphuric acid 4 J lb. av. 

Potassium nitrate, granular 8 ox. st. 

The acids having been mixed in an earthenware crook 
and allowed to cool to 90* F., the potassium nitrate was 
added and thoroughly incorporated. Four oe. av. of the 
well-dried pulp wan immediately placed in the mixture 
and allowed to remain for 12 hours. It was then removed 
and thoroughly washed. The addition of a few drops of 
ammonia to the wash water facilitated the removal of the 
acid. Nitrocellulose thus prepared leaves little or no 
residue on burning and is entirely soluble in a mixture 
of ot concentrated ether and uoj* ot alcohol. Three per 
cent of this photoxylin is sufficient to make a very thick 
collodion which leaves a very tough film when applied. 
An addition of S drops of castor oil to the fluioounc* 
renders it flexible. This solution (also called "photoxy. 
lin") has the advantage over ordinary collodion of giving 
• film.— Amer. Journ Pharm. 



In the course of a paper on the estimation of nitrous 
acid (in Journ. Chem. Hoc., 1888, 364), Prof. Frankland 
states that when he has to test qualitatively for minute 
quantities of nitrous acid, he always relies upon Zam- 
Ulli'a modification of the Rulphanilie acid test. This is as 
follows : 

Add to the solution suspected to contain a nitrite, first 
1 drop of a saturated aqueous solution of sulphamlic acid, 
then a drop of an aqueous solution of phenol, and render 
the mixture alkaline with ammonia. If any nitrous acid 
is present, the liquid will assume a color varyiug from 
faint yellow to intense reddish yellow (like the color of a 
strong solution of potassium bichromate), according to 
the quantity of the nitrous acid present. This test is 
capable of indicating the presence of 1 part of nitrous 
nitrogen in 40.000,000 parte of water. And whilst its deli- 
cacy is extreme, it has the further advantage that the 
reagents employed are permanent in solution. 

The estimation of the amount of nitrous acid present by 
this method, as will be known to those of our readers who 
arc familiar with water-analysis, is mode by ascertaining, 
experimentally, the depth of tint corresponding to vary- 
ing proportions of nitrous acid, and then using a standard 
scale ot colors (such as a glass prism the color of which 
deepens towards the thick end, or a hollow prism filled 
with a colored liquid), each shade of which is known to 
correspond to a definite amount of nitrous acid. 

Anthrarobin Preparations. 

The new substitute for chryaarobin, proposed by Prof. 
Liebermann. will probably be obtainable in the market 
here by the time that this number is in the hands of our 
readers. Regarding its nature and properties, compare 
our April number, page 62. 

Behrand has given the following combinations in the 
The rap. Monatuhefte : 

Anthrarobin Ointment. 

L Ten (10) per cent. 

Anthrarobin 10 parts 

Olive Oil 80 •• 



or: 



Anthrarobin 10 parte 

Olive Oil !5 " 

76 - 



2. Twenty (20) per cent. 

Anthrarobin 20 parts 

Olive Oil 40 '■ 

Lanolin 40 " 

Anthrarobin 20 parts 

Olive Oil .• 80 " 

Lard AO " 



Or: 



Anthrarobin Tincture.. 
1. Ten (10) per cent. 



Anthrarobin 
Alcohol 



.10 psirts 

.HO " 



2. Twenty (20) per 
Anthrarobin 



..30 parte 
..80 » 



Anthrarobin Solution. 

1. Anthrarobin 10 

Borax 8 

Water 80 " 



or: 



Anthrarobin 10 parte 

Glycerin 80 •' 



Fly and Mosquito 



A., 
and also 
Dieterich U 



to 

uitoea, is 
Voniacka). 



prevent the bite of flies and gnats, 
the following, recommended by 



Expressed Oil of Bay 10 parts. 

Oil of Eucalyptus 20 •• 

Ether 20 » 

Alcohol 70 '• 

Dissolve the Expressed Oil of Bay (Oleum Lauri expres- 
sum) in the ether, and the Oil of Eucalyptus in the Alcohol. 
Mix the two solutions, and filter rapidly in a covered 
funnel. 

This compound may be used on domestic animals as 
well as by man, or it may be applied to places i ' 
house which it is desired to protect against the 



Phosphate of Copper as a Bemody in 

Dr. Luton believes phthisis amenable to cure or amelio- 
ration by the administration of phosphate of copper "in 
a nascent Htate," and dissolved in an alkaline menstruum. 



j grain 
q. s. 



Otn. 

Acetate Copper, neutral 0.01 

Phosphate Sodium, cryst 0.06 

Liquorice Root q. BL 

Glycerin q. s. 

Also a mixture : 

Acetate Copper, neutral 0 05 I i grain 

Phosphate Sodium, cryst. 0.59 10 grains 

Hist. Acacia 1.35 | 4 fl. oz. 

Dose: A tables poonful. 

—L' Union 



Antineuralgic Salve. 

(Galezowski.) 



Menthol 

Cocaine (alkaloid). 

Chloral 

Vaseline 



. 15 
. 6 
. 8 " 
.100 " 



Mix intimately. 
Rip. de Pharm. 



Alizarin Ink Powder. 



Tannic Acid. 450 parte. 




75 
50 
4 



Mix the sulphate of iron (reduced to a coarse powder) and 
chloride of sodium, and dry them in an iron pan over a 
naked fire, constantly stirring. Lastly reduce the mass to 
a fine powder. Rub the bisulphate of potassium to a fine 
powder in a mortar, and mix this intimately with the 



picric acid. Then mix this mass with that firat prepared 
and lastly incorporate the other ingredients. [Picric acid 
is poisonous, and under certain conditions, explosive. It 
should be manipulated as directed above.) 

The resulting product is a green powder which, 
dissolved in 16 parts of water, yields t 
turns jet-black. — Vomackt 



Crayons for Writing on Olass. The following process 
answers well for the production of pencils that will write 
readily on clean dry glass. 

Take of 

Spermaceti 4 parte. 

Tallow 8 » 

Wax 2 " 

Melt together in a small dish, and stir in finely powdered, 
and thoroughly mixed 

Red lead 6 parte. 

Carbonate of potassium 1 part. 

Keep the mass melted and stirred for about half an hour, 
and then pour into suitable moulds, and cool as rapidly as 
possible. 

If the mixture be introduced into glass tubes of conveni- 
ent size, tho solid cylinder can be pushed out when cooled 
and sharpened, the tube being used as a handle. Of course, 
ich chalk will also answer.— Br. and Col. Drug. 
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Tosting the Tightness of Tin-Cans.— Tin-cans are best 
tested as to their tightness by filling them with compressed 
sir and immersing in water. Any air-bubbles ascending 
through the water would show the existence of a leak, 
which it is then easy to close by soldering. There is no 
risk of any water getting into the cans, during the trial.— 
Drogiat. Zeit. 

Dextrin as an Adulterant of Extracts.— Pannetier says 
that the addition of dextrin to extracts, before complete 
evaporation, gives them a good appearance and con- 
sistence, and that this practico has reached an a! 
point in the extracts sold in France.— Nat. Drug. 



i following is mentioned by the Brit, and Col. Drug. 
as an efficient test for such alterations : Dissolve 2 grammes 
of the suspected substance in 50 grammes of cold distilled 
water. Throw down tannins, gums, alkaloids, etc., with 
solution plumbi subacet. ; collect, and wash the precipi- 
tate. Mix the filtrate and washing*, and remove the lead 
salts by a current of sulphuretted hydrogen. After filter- 
ing and washing the lead precipitate, it is evaporated, if 
necessary— though generally this operation is superfluous 
where the adulteration is of any magnitude — and mixed 
with an equal volume of strong alcohol. If the extract 
contained dextrin, it is thereby precipitated, and may be 
collected and weighed. A email proportion of salts in- 
soluble in alcohol will be associated with the dextrin, but 
these may be ignored in approximate i* 



Syrup of Tola. --The Swedish pharmacopceia prescribes 




well stirred. Permit to stand for two to threo days, filter 



off the fluid, and without the application of heat prepare 
with 1.900 sugar a syrup tolu, which is perfectly clear, 
has a strong odor, and an agreeable taste. The syrup is 
rather thin, however; it would be better to use 2,600 of 
sugar.— Comm. and Drug. 

Cosmetio uses of Glycerin J. S. Charles writes to the 

Scientific American on the usefulness of glycerin and enu- 
merates the following: 

As a dressing for ladies' shoes it renders the leather soft 
and pliable without soiling garments which come in con- 
tact. 

For excessive perspiration of the feet one part of burnt 
alum with two parts of glycerin should be rubbed on the 
feet at night and a light, open sock worn. In the mc 



in* the feet should be washed with tepid water. 

For bunions and corns equal parts of Cannabis 
and glycerin should be painted on the surface and i 
with canton flannel. 

For the face, oatmeal made into a paste with 2 parts of 
glycerin and 1 of water may be applied at night under a 
niaak as a complexion improver. 

As a supplement to a bath 2 oz. of glycerin in 2 quarts 
of water will render the skin fresh ana delicate. 

For coughs. 1 to 2 tablcspoonfuls of glycerin in pure 
rye whiskey or hot rich cream will afford a" 
ate relief. 

For consumption, 1 part of powdered < 
2 parts of glycerin is a panacea. 

For diseased and inflamed gums, 2 parts of golden seal, 
1 part of powdered burnt alum, and 2 parts of glycerin, 
rubbed on at night, after first removing any tartar. 



Aluminium is coming into use as a material for dental 
plates. It is nearly as light as rubber; but little more 
than i the weight of gold; has noithor odor nor taste; is 
not affected by the elements of food or the secretious of 
the mouth and costs, bulk for bulk, about J the present 



Lipanine— A Substitute for Cod-Liver Oil. - Mr. Mer- 
ing, starting with a theory that cod-liver oil owes its 
superiority to other fatty oils to its richness in oleic acid- 
white oil contains from 0.18 per cent to 0.71 per cent, and 
brown oil 2.54 per cent to 5.07 per cent— the author has 
tried experiments with a mixture of olive oU (100 parts) 
and oleic acid (B parts), to which he has given the name 
of lipanine, and to which he attributes the following ad- 
vantages; 

Lipanine would have no disagreeable taste and would be 
perfectly digestible, because of its high emulsive power, 
oleic acid saponifying with the alkalies of the bile 
and pancreatic juice. For this reason it could be admin- 
istered for long periods in large doses without injury to 
the digestive faculties. In fact. M. Mering reports that 
for a period of six months he administered this remedy to 
forty patients, of whom thirty were children, and that all 
took it without repugnance and without subsequent ill 
effects. Tbe dose varied from one to four teaspoonfuls. 
according to the patient's age. and this was continued 
from six weeks to three months. Most of the patients 
werescrofulous or rickety, some consumptives or diabetics. 
All of them under this treatment increased in weight, their 
general condition improved, their strength returned, and 
these good results were obtained also among a great num- 
ber of children in charge of Professor Kohts, In a word, 
these effects would appear absolutely comparable with 



those obtained with cod-liver oil, but the advantages of 
lipanine in its freedom from taste, easy toleration by the 
stomach, and capability of administration in the hottest 
summer weather are equally obvious.— Med. Netoo, from 



Fertiliser for House Plants.— Potassium carbonate, 
potassium phosphate, magnesium carbonate, sodium sili- 
cate, of each 1 part; potassium nitrate, 2 parts; sulphate 
of iron, 3 parts, in 2,000 parts of water. A little of this 
solution poured occasionally about the roots of plants is 
said by the Droguisten Zeitung to greatly favor the growth 
of house plants. 

Pure Quinine Salts.— C. F. Boehringer & Sons, of 
Waldhof, near Mannheim, now turn out, besides tbe com- 
mercial quinine salts, a series specially made from 
" pure " sulphate of quinine. The latter, as is well known, 
is prepared by starting from the crystallized bisulphate 
of quinine, which, when crystallizing, leaves all but 
traces of other accompanying alkaloids behind. The new 

the 



pure quinine salts possess ... 
the usually commercial varieties. 

[As the price of these pure quinine salts is but little in 
advance of that of the ordinary salts, in which the amount 
of secondary alkaloids sometimes rises to 16 per cent and 
more, the time will surely come when the pharmacopnrial 
requirements will exclude any but the pure salts.— En. 
Am. Dr.] 

Tight Corks — Mr. Bousquet, of Bordeaux recommends 
as a good method of cleaning and preserving corks, the 
following process [which will also make them practically 
air and water tight.— Ed. Am. Dr]. 

Put the corks in a steam or water-bath until the " mil- 
dew" is removed. Then, while they are hot. immerse 
them in a dilute solution of albumen (1 pound of dry albu- 
men to 160 pints, U. S. measure, of water). Fish-glue 
may be substituted for albumen, especially when cork- 
slabs are treated. For this purpose, dissolve 2 lbs. each of 
fish-glue and of salicylic acta in 25 gallons of hot water 
and plunge the corks or cork-slabs into it. When the 
water hag become cold, put the corks in a solution of tan- 
nic acid (containing 7 ox. in 25 gallons) and dry them at 
a gentlef 



Modified Tincture of Ipecac and Opium, TJ. 8. P. — Wm. 

H. Clark, of Madrid, N. Y., finding that this tincture, as 
made by the officinal process, is liable to ferment, owing 
to deficiency in alcohol (17.75* of absolute alcohol, by 
weight), uses strong instead of dilute alcohol, which giveB 
a percentage of 20, by weight, of absolute alcohol and 
avoids any trouble from this source.— Atner. Journ. 
Pharm. 

Innocuousness of Boric Acrid.— Dr. Gaucher concludes 
from experiments on animals that men would have to 
take 75 grammes of boric acid in 24 hours to get toxic 
effects. To several tuberculous patients he gave 1 gramme 
daily. After a few days of treatment the fcetor of the 
sputum disappeared, and in two cases the general condi- 
tion was improved. He also found it beneficial in cys- 
titis. It did not disturb the stomach. —A mer. Journ. 
Pharm. from R6p. de Pharm. 

Clarifying Wine of Gentian. — Mr. Yigier, of Paris, says 
that wine of gentian, which is ▼err apt to have a muddy 
appearance, can be quickly clarified by adding about 1 
part per 1,000 of carbonate of magnesium, shaking it, and 
then filtering. In a discussion on this subject, Mr. Crinon 
quoted Portico, a good authority on wines, as saying that 
this cloudiness is duo to a combination of the vegetable 
albumin of the gentian with the red coloring-matter of 
the wine and that the addition of tannin, which separates 
the albumin at once, is preferable to the use of carbonate 
of magnesium.— Chem. and Drugg. 



Dehydrating Lard.— In order to deprive lard or other 
fatty substances of accompanying water— and it is well 
known that lard, for instance, may be made to contain a 
yery considerable proportion of water— it is recommended 
to add to the melted lard a sufficient quantity of effloresced 
and dried sulphate of sodium (Glauber's salt), which will 
combine with the water and form an aqueous layer at the 
bottom. 

In place of dry sulphate of sodium, dry chloride of mag- 
nesium may be used if this can be readily obtained.— 
Polyt. Centralbl. 

Note on Peanut Oil.— It has heretofore been held that 
the lowest melting fatty acid existing in peanut oil was a 
peculiar one, differing from the fatty acids found in other 
vegetable oils, and was designated as hypogaeic acid. 
Ludwig Schoen has recently had occasion to examine pea- 
nut oil pressed from seeds by himself, and be finds, as the 
result of very detailed analyses reported in the Ber. d. D. 
Chem. Get.. 1888, 878, that the supposed hypogaric acid is 
a myth, only the common, well-known oleic acid being 
present in the oil. aside from the usual fatty acids of 
higher melting points. 
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EDITORIALS. 



T^ROM time to time we have propositions to adopt some 
* surer mode of writing proscriptions or of expressing 
tho quantiti)* of ingredient* to be used, and it is often re- 
marked an an argument in favor of the novel scheme that 
it is calculated to leraen mistakes by the prescriber and 
dispenser. There can be no doubt that any method, so 
long as it is generally understood, would lessen the liability 
to mistakos, provided prescriptions in which it is adopted 
are properly written, and in thU. we believe, lies the gist 
of the whole matter. What is needed at the present time 
is not an improvement in method so much as an improve- 
ment in chirography, and the ingenious person who will 
invent a method for obliging doctors to write preemptions 
in a way that will enable them to be read is the one whose 
coming is longed for. 

We would like to see a general movement, on the part 
of pharmacists, having for its object an attempt to induce 
physicians to abandon the uso of abbreviations, the 
use of the genitive, and the employment of Latin direc- 
tions to the dispenser. Uncertainty as to the proper 
termination to be given to the Latinized name of a remedy 
is the reason why the custom of abbreviating the name 
has grown to be the rule, and the writing of the whole 
name the exception. There are excellent reasons why the 
use of Latin for the names of articles used in prescriptions 
should continue, but there is no reason why these nam* 
should not be written out in full. Theoretically it is very 
nice to undent) and that the R is to be taken to mean 
"Take," and that the titles following it are to be put in the* 
genitive, but practically it is of no value. Indeed, it is really 
of harm, since, as above remarked, it leads to abbreviat- 
ing the names to avoid an exposure of ignorance of what 
the proper Latin for the genitive should bo. If, on the 
contrary, every physician expressed the title of each in- 
gredient in the nominative, writing it out in full, just as it 
stands in the pharmacopoeia or dispensatory, who would 
have reason to complain.' Certainly not the pharmacist, 
neither would the patient, neither would the foreign 
reader of our medical literature. The only one who would 
be likely to object would be a busy doctor, and objectors 
of that class will alwuys find fault with anything which in 
any way threatens to disturb their shiftless lives, without 
regard to its importance as affecting the Uvea and welfare 



There is quite as little sense in attempting to give direc- 
tions to the dispenser in Latin as there is in the pretense 
that is made of using the genitive. These should be written 
out plainly in English, and so much as is desired to be put 
on to the label should be so indicated. 

The time lias passed for hocus-pocus and mummery, for 
wearing professional garments and wigs, carrying gold- 
headed canes, and concealing the nature of medical di- 
rections in mongrel Latin, and it is quite time that the 
sentiments of the general public should be enlisted to 
prevent tho writing of prescriptions which are enigmas 
for pharmacists, to say nothing of the non-professional 
person of average intelligence. It is time that the person 
for whom a prescription is written should refuse to accept 
from a physician an illegible scrawl upon whatever scrap 
of paper conies first to hand, in the belief that a medical 
prescription is something which requires a special educa- 
tion on the part of any one who may desire to read it. 

Every physician cannot be expected to be a genius, but 
no man is fit to be a physician who cannot road and write, 
or who cannot write an order for the compounding of a poi- 
sonous mixture in a manner which will admit of its being 
read by others without the possibility of mistake. 

With all the progress that has been made in medical 
science, this feature of the art of medicine is no better 
to-day than it was a century ago; indeed, we doubt 
very much whether the generality of prescriptions of 
the present day would compare favorably with those of 
a century since, as regards their chirography, and we do 
not see how it will be otherwise unless it is brought about 
by a popular movement. 

Illy-considered attempts have been made several times, 
in this and other States, to compel the use of English titles 
in writing prescriptions. This is, of course, impracticable, 
but. aside from the use of Latin for scientific names, the 
enactment of such a law is a thing to be desired. Rather 
let us have a law obliginu physicians to use the recognized 
scientific titles of remedies, and obliging thorn to write 
them out in full, without abbreviation, in their prescrip- 
tions; and prohibiting the uso of anything but the com- 
monly used language of the locality for any directions, 
remarks, or other matter contained in the prescription. 

College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. — The 

programme for the coming summer and winter coureo 
shows a number of important changes, both in Uie per- 
sonnel of the instructors and in the method of instruction. 

Professor Chandler, now connected with the College, 
as professor of chemistry, for nearly twenty years, has 
been made (Jeneral Director of the Chemical li ' 
both didactic and in the laboratories, and the i 
and lectures will be given by Prof. Arthur H. 
Ph.D.. who has been for many years Prof. Chandler s 
principal assistant. Prof. Chandler will deliver lectures 
on such topics as he will himself select. Prof. Elliott will 
devote his whole time and energies to the College, and 
will, no doubt, make the new departure a marked success. 
In order to carrv out the modified plan of laboratory in- 
struction, suitable alterations are being made. The lec- 
ture room of the College, well known to be one of the best 
in the city as to acoustics, will be provided with comfort- 
able desk chairs, thus enabling the students to be more 
undisturbed and better able to take notes. The lecture 
course and the laboratory attendance have been materially 
increased in length, commensurate with the enlargement 
of the scope of instruction. Every thing points to a most 
prosperous and successful lecture season. 

At the last meeting of the College, Mr. Frank F. Knapp 
tendered his resignation as trustee, being unable, by busi- 
ness engagements, to attend to the duties of the office. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy.— The Associa- 
tion of Alumni gave a dinner to the graduating class, on 
the 25th, at the Hotel Vendome in Boston. The officers of 
tho Association for 1888 are: President, M. L. H. Leavitt: 
vice-presidents, H. A. Baker. M. .1. Wiltse: secretary. L. 
W. Griftin; treasurer, J. O. Codding; auditor, B. L. 
Spiller. 

Ohio Pharmaceutical Association.— The next meeting 
will be held on the 12th inst , at Columbus. Thecommiltoc 
having charge of arrangements advise that a through 
ticket be bought at the nearest available point to Colum- 
bus, and that a certificate bo obtained of the ticket agent. 
The indorsement of thiB certificate by tho secretary will 
entitle the holder to the advantages to bo derived from 
reduced rates ou return tickets. Mr. H. C. Cook, of Colum- 
bus, is the local secretary. 

Albany College of Pharmacy.— The officers of the 
Alumni Association for the ensuing year are: President. 
Chan. N. Gilbert; vice -presidents/ F. D. (Mraodcr, C. 
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Stewart; secretary, W. A. Livingston; treasurer, E. F. 
Hanling; historian, W. H. Conley; executive committee, 
F. J. Smith, L. Sautler, Jr., F. M. Clement. 

The prizes awarded at the last commencement were: 
Seneca S. Smith, $25, for best general examination in 
senior class; James Gardner, |30, for best thesis; Corn- 
stock, $20, for host general examination in junior class. 

The Australian Chemists' Review is the title of a new 
1(5 page 4to. monthly, edited by Dr. Hodgson, and pub- 
lished in Croydon, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 

Jules Emile Planchon, whose death in Paris on the 
3d of April was mentioned in our last issue, was the 
brother of the Director of the Paris School of Pharmacy. 
He was born at Ganges (Herault) in March, 1823, and 
studied first at Montpellier, devoting himself specially to 
botany and natural sciences. Having obtained in 1844 the 
degree of Doctor of Sciences, he went to England to per- 
fect himself, and had from 1844 to 1849 charge of the Kew 
Botanical Gardens herbarium. Thence ho was succes- 
sively a professor at the Ghent Institut Horticole 
(1849-51), the Nancy School of Medicine and Pharmacy 
ll85i-53>, and finally the Montpellier College of Pharmacy, 
• if which he was the director till within a few years. At 
one time (1873) he was sent on a government mission to 
America to study phylloxera. A corresponding member 
of the Academy of Sciences, Academy of Medicine, and of 
many British and American societies, he was at his death 
the Director of the Montpellier Jardin des Plantes. As a 
botanist, M. Emile Planchon's name is well known every- 
where, and his works and papers were many and impor- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Detection of Morphine. 

Editor of the American Druggist. 

There have been lately published several ' ' analyses " 
to the effect that a certain profusely advert ised proprie- 
tary preparation contains a considerable amount of 
morphine, while other "analyses'' flatly contradict that 
statement, and it seems as if the celebrated " hopeine " 
case, which two years ago created so much excitement 
in Europe, would thus find a pendant on this Bide of the 



There can be no doubt that the exposure of any such 
fraud is highly commendable, but it should be done in a 
thoroughly scientific manner not open to any criticism. 
This has, however, been sadly neglected on both sides of 
the new controversy. 

There has, on the on? side, as far as the record goes, no 
pnre morphine been separated and identified, with the ex- 
ception of a precipitate having the appearance of "crude" 
morphine and responding to a few morphine tests. All 
authorities agree that the different morphine reactions are 
only then of value when produced by that alkaloid in its 
pure state, which it is extremely difficult to obtain from 
a preparation that probably contains some other alkaloids 
or organic substances which in their reactions may corre- 
spond with morphine. It is not necessary to go here into 
the details of the most approved methods of purifying 
morphine obtained in a crude state, for every chemist who 
attempts to detect morphine in a liquid of complex organic 
nature ought to know all of it; but it is necessary to call 
attention to the indefinite wording of analyses purporting 
to establish serious frauds. They should at least show that 
the '•analyst " is fully conversant with the subject treated 
upon, so that Uie conclusion arrived at may bo shared by 
others; but it would be sheer foolishness to draw any con- 
clusion from the vague statement that a substance resem- 
bling "crude" morphine has l»een subjected to some 
morphine tests. 

On the other side, the assertion that no morphine at all 
has been found should be accompanied with a brief state- 

lerandi ' by which that fact has 



of the "modus operat 
been established bevond any doubt. 

Dr. C. H. Fbixus, Chemist. 
[A'ofr by Ed. Am. Drugg.—Wv agree with our corre- 
spondent as to the difficulty of separating morphine from 
accompanying organic principles, so as to obtain the color 
reactions in a condition which will admit of no doubt of 
the identity of the alkaloid. But we believe that the 
weight of evidence, presented in the ca^e of the proprie- 
tary article alluded to by our correspondent, is at present 
altogether on the side of the expert*; who reported the ex- 
istence of morphine.] 

Strophanthus. 

To the Editor of the American Druggist. 

SlB:— No doubt you will have seen a very interesting 
book lately published by Moris. Blondel, of Paris, on 
Strophanthus. A great deal of his information and fact* 
have been based on what I have furnished him with. His 
experiments are leading to such important results thai I 
have .arranged with him not to publish anything further 
until he has visited England. To-day he has come to stop 
with me at Sydenham, where he will examine the different 
live specimens of strophantus plants, and also the 
numerous specimens which could not be conveniently 
transported to Paris. With his first day's work he ex- 



presses himself " more than amazed " with the information 
he has got here. Suffice it to say, my advice to your 
readers is much as it was to Mons. Blondel, not to form 
any conclusion at present as to which strophanthus is the 
best, and further what the names of the different varieties 
are. 

When Mons. Blondel has finished his work we shall then 
have the true chemical values of the different seeds and 
also roots and barks to guide us, as to their properties. I 
give you one instance to support these remarks. From a 
pinch of seed stmt by the African Lake Company, I put be- 
fore Mons. Blondel several plants grown from this " pinch 
of seed," and he could not believe they were all strophan- 
thus, owing to their remarkable differences in foliage, 
until I turned the roots out and showed him that they had 



very near the same formation. The leaves and stems i 
entirely dissimilar, although the plants came from 
pinch of seed. This has been equally the experience at the 
Botanical Gardens in Seotlaud. The Director had sown 
the seed received last year. 

There is so much work waiting to be done that I should 
esteem it a great favor if any of your readers could for- 
ward me reliable information and samples of the different 
varieties of the coca. I want the large leaf variety, yield- 
ing a large quantity of cocaine. The leaf is as large as that 
of the Bay Tree Laurua Xobilis. I have now five 

Yours truly, 
Thomas Christy, F.L.S. 



Revision of the Pharmacopoeia. 

The Committee of Re vision of the Pharmacopoeia has 
determined to employ the time intervening between now 
and the next convention (1890), in compiling, from the 
literature which has appeared since 1882, a report on all 
subjects likely to be of practical use for their successors, 
in preparing a new edition of the U. S. l'liurniaropui.t. 
In addition, it has been resolved to ask the active assistance 
of etvry State Pharmaceutical Association, for the purpose 
of collecting reliable statistics regarding the frequency 
with which the various drugs, chemicals, and prepara- 
tions, recognized by the present pharmacojKjuia. are pre- 
scribed or legitimately used. The object of these statistics 
is to furnish to the "next Committee of Revbion trust- 
worthy data from which to decide what shall be ad- 
mitted or discarded. Another important matter which it 
has seemed to the committee should be decided before 
tho next convention meets, is the system of m ights and 
measures to be employed in the working formulas of 
the pharmacopoeia. It will Is* remembered that the 
Revision Committee of 1870 had been directed to employ 
parts by weight, and that much fault was subsequently 
found with them for not obeying this instruction. The 
Revision Committee of 1880 received the same directions, 
and actually complied with them, thereby affording 
the members of the profession an opportunity to test the 
syBtem practically. Much has been written since then, 
both in favor of and against it, and a good deal of uncer- 
tainty still exists as to which side has the best of the argu- 
ment. It is expected that a discussion of this question — 
particularly so far as it affects preparations which are 
prescribed or administered by measure and a definite ex- 
pression by each State Pharmaceutical Association, as 
representing the collective views of the pharmacists resid- 
ing in each State, will enable the next Committee of 
Revision to make a satisfactory choice of methods. 

For the purpose of facilitating the collection of statistics, 
the Committee of Revision has caused a complete li«t of 
pharmacopoeial titles to be set up and eleelrotyped (see 
note 1), from which every State Association may have 
such a number of copies printed iih it may require tit cost 
j>rice (see note 2). 

Incompliance with the directions of the Committee of 
Revision, the undersigned chairman respectfully requests 
State Associations to appoint a Committee on Pharma- 
copoeia, to take charge of the collection of statistics and of 
any other kindred subject that may be referred to them 
by the association, and that such committee tie instructed 
to forward a synoptical table of the results to the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Revision, etc.. before January 
1st. 1N83. 

Regarding the system of weights and measures, it is re- 
quested that the result of the deliberations, or the vote of 
each State Association, be transmitted to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Revision, etc.. as soon after its annual 
meeting, to 1* held in 1883, as possible— at all events, lie- 
fore Jauuary 1st, 1890. Chaklks Rick. 

Chairman of the Committee of Remsion 
and Publication of the Pharmacojxeia of the 
United States of America. 
Post-office address: Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

April SMlh. UM. 

Noth 1.- Specimen copies of the LUt of PharmscopoBinl Til leu 
will be Bent to the Secretary of each Aaoocialion, 
and to the Chairman of the Committee on 1'nar- 
macojxi-ia, at as earyl a date as powiible. 

Note 2.— Orders for copies, drawn by the proper officers author- 
ized therefor, should be sent to the Chairman of 
the Committee of Revision, etc., at the above-given 
address. The price per 100 copies will be about 
f8.75. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be receiveil 
by the 5th of the month, and must jn every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 8,159.— Croasote or Creosote? i.e.) 

The article our corres|*>ud«Tit infers to is a jiaragraph 
in a recent issue of the Chemist and Druggist, in which 
the spelling of ciesmto is discussed. The Edinburgh 
Pharmacopceia used to spell " creazotum ;" this was 
altered by the Ijondon Phaitn. to " creasotuin." The U. 
S. Ph. adopted this likewise, but the Germ. Pharoi. se- 
lected " kreosotum." The Chem. and Drugg. points out 
that Roscoe and Schorleiuuier quote a passage from 
Reichcnbach's original memoir, in which he states that 
he formed the word from kreos (the contracted genitive 
of kreas, flesh) and soze/ii, ' to save," in allusion to its 
extraordinary power of preserving animal matters from 
decay. And the editor of the Chem. and Drugg. believes 
that the form creosote is the more correct one. 

Being asked our opinion on the subject, we have to sav 
that while crett-sote is defensible on the analogy of such 
Greek compounds as krea-dosia "meat-bestowal," krea- 
nomia, " meat-distribution," etc., which occur in the lit- 
erature, yet the form with o -as representing the genitive 
— is much more common. In earlier authors the o is 
short (u) ; in later ones the long o (o>) is more usual. Thus 
we find: kreo-lmros "meat-eating," kreo-poles "meat- 
dealer," etc., etc. We, therefore, are likewise in favor of 
returning to the former spelling: creosote. 

No. 2,160.— Guenzburg's Reagent <E. 8. F.). 

This ib also known as phloroglucin-ntnillin. It is pre- 
pared by dissolving 2 Gm. of phloroglucin and I Gm. of 
vanillin in 30 Gm. of alcohol. 

If a drop or two of any liquid containing hydrochloric 
acid be mixed with a drop of the above reagent, on a 
small porcelain capsule or other white surface, and a 
gentle heat then applied, a crimson rod tint will develop 
itself along the margin of the liquid, which will become 
spread over a larger surface when the liquid dries up. This 
reaction takes place even whan the acid is very dilute (up 
to 1 in 20,000). Lactic acid does not produce the reaction ; 
hence it may be used to demonstrate the presence or ab- 
sence of hydrochloric acid in the gastric juice, and it has 
been first recommended for this purpose by Dr. Germain 
See. 

No. 2,161.— Banishing Ants, Moths, and Bed-bugs, 

etc. (Nevada). 

The following practical hints, partly derived from others, 
partly tested by our own experience, may prove useful 
to our correspondent. 

Ants — These are usually very obstinate and persisteut 
in maintaining a footing when they have once gained it. 
The beat method to get rid of them is the following. 
Upon a small board, of convenient size to he quickly car- 
ried about, spread a thin layer of syrup, and put the 
board where the ants are apt to congregate. \\ hen as 
a number as can be expected have gathered, the 



board is quickly carried away, and the nuts destroyed. 
TWs is repeated as long as any considerable numlter make 
their appearance. When they are becoming less numer- 



ous, the syrup may be poisoned, so that the ants may 
carry the poison to their nests. If the nests can be found, 
this may be rendered uninhabitable for them by insect 
powder. 

Bedbugs. — A tincture prepared from best insect powder 
may be applied with advantage to all places where bed- 
bugs have been found to locate themselves. Tincture of 
colocynth has also been used for this purpose. The most 
efficient remedy which we have found is a solution of 
bichloride of mercury in glycerin, about 1 in 50. This 
must be applied with care and judgment, being brushed 
as a thin laver into the cracks and recesses of the bed- 
steads, etc. It should not be used where there are children 
or other persons about who do not understand the nature 
of the substance. In barracks — such as our eorresiwn- 
dent appears to allude to- it would be quite efficient and 
comparatively harmless. 

Mi>th#. — When moths have once permanently invaded a 
piece of furniture, furs or heavy woven fabrics, it is next 
to impossible to destroy their Inrva?. But it is quite easy 
to protect untainted material from their inroads. This ts 
best accomplished by packing the fabrics, if this is pos- 
sible, into tight boxes, a layer of cumphor or of naphthu- 
lin being put between each two layers of the fabric. The 
camphor may be used in pieces of about the size of a wal- 
nut, and wrapped in paper. The naphthizin is best re- 
duced to a coarse powder, and placed lietween a couple of 
sheets of pajwr, as a thin layer. 



(Dick,. 

No. 2. 10' 1. --Salicylic Aoid as a Preservative (S. & U.i. 

We are asked the following question: 
Does salicylic acid prevent ' grape wine ' or other fer 
menting liquids from undergoing fermentation in a warm 
temjK'rature. and cause it to retain its bouquet in part<ally 
empty vessels <" 

The average quantity of salicylic acid necessary to be 
added to pure grape wine to prevent further fermentation 
is about 1 oz. to 75 gallons. This amount will usually be 
sufficient, even in a warm temperature, provided care be 
taken that the wine is not exposed with too large a surface 
to the open air. In partially empty vessels, the protec- 
tion afforded by salicylic acid is rather uncertain. It all 
de|K>nds what kind of microscopic germs (bacteria, fuagi. 
etc. > the air which has access to the" liquid will bring to it. 
Most or all of these may be of that kind which lose their 
vitality in contact with the salicylate! liquid, or some 
may retain their vitality and at the proper time begin 
their insidious growth at the expense of the wine. Sup 
p ining the wine to have been properly lermented, mixed 
with salicylic acid, and to be cou tamed in a cask quit* 
full. If now the bung-hole he secured with pure cotton 
(previously sterilized by heat) and securely fastened, and 
if the access of micro organisms to the contents of the 
cask lie otherwise prevented, then the wine, etc., will 
keep perfectly. 

No. a.ifl.-,.- Ink Braaer (J. M. H ). 
W.» have answered a query regarding ink erasers in tort 
number. See answer to query 2.141 (page 96). 



No. 2,162.— Manufacture of Aoetanilid (or Antiftbrin> 
and Antipyrine (J. R. 8.). 

It will not pay you or any one else to manufacture am- 
anilid (orantifebrin) on a small scale, as it is one of thoee 
substances which can only be made profitably in aniline 
works and on a large scale. Aniline forms one of the 
necessary ingredients of the process, and you would have 
to purchase your aniline from your own competitors, whu 
have, moreover, better facilities to work it up and todi*. 
pose of the waste, products economically than you have 
However, wo will briefly describe the process: 100 parts 
of pure aniline (free from toluidine) are boiled with IQu 
parts of glacial acetic acid, in a vessel provided with a 
reflux condenser, for several days, until a small sample 
of the mixture, when dropped into dilute solution of soda, 
ceases to separate free aniline, which would be recognized 
by its odor. When the whole of the aniline has been 
found to have entered combination, the mixture, now 
containing acetanilid and acetic acid, is subjected to 
fractional distillation. At 120" C, the acetic acid is dk- 
tilled off, and at 295 ('., the acetanilid distils over. On 
cooling, the distillate congeals to a crystalline mass, 
which is purified by recrystallieation from boiling water, 
with the intervention of animal charcoal. As "acet- 
anilid.'' the product can be sold and used just the game 
J is " antifebnn," which name has lieen given to it by A. 
Cahn and P. Hepp. who discovered the fact that the km*, 
known acetanilid had antipyretic properties. We con- 
sider the principle upon which proprietary rights can he 
granted to a previously well-known and non-patented 
article, so as to protect it when disguised under another 
name, as unjustifiable and against public policy. There 
is such a thing as patenting the new application of an 
existing non-patented article. Had this principle been 
applied in the case of acetanilid, then the patentees 
would have to word their claim thus: 

" Patent claimed for the application of the [long-known 
substance] acetanilid, to the treatment of the sick." 

Probably it was deemed too selfish and mercenary to 
appear to* exact a toll from the sick and infirm, by 
making the claim as stated. Consequently, another plan 
was adopted, namely, to rechristen the article, to hare 
the rechristened article manufactured by a special firm, 
and to discountenance and discourage the use of the 
unchristcned article, though this may be just as pure as 
the other. 

Antipyrine stands on a different ground. This sub- 
stance was not known before its existence as well as it* 
antipyretic action was announced by the discoverer, and 
under the circumstances, he liad a perfect right to patent 
it. But the manufacture of this compound is a very com- 
plicated and difficult operation, which requires ingredients 
and apparatus only available in works specially con- 
structed for the purpose. Of course, on the small scale 
it could be made also with simple apparatus, but the loss, 
by secondary products that could not again be utihied. 
would be so great that it would not pay. The stages of 
the operation have been described on page 164 of our 
volume for 1887. 

No. 2. 1«3.~ Raspberry Vinegar (W. 8. F.). 
We take the following from our files: 

1. Mix 1 pint of raspberry juice (from fruit) with 2 pint* 
of best white wine vinegar; allow to stand a few days, and 
strain, if necessary. 

2. To 3 pints of white wine vinegar add 8 pints of ripe 
raspberries, bruiBed. and macerate for 24 hours. Then 
press, strain, and for each pint of strained liquid add 
1 pound of sugar. Boil, skim, and cool the mixture, and 
to each pint of product add 2 oz. of brandy (Dick). 
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No. 2,166.— " Elixir of Guarana and Celery " (Con- 
sort), 

There is no standard formula for such a compound. The 
National Formulary, which is on the point of being issued, 
contains a formula for elixir of guarana which is as fol- 
lows : 

Fluid Extract of Ouarana 8 fl. ox. 

Aromatic Elixir 3fl. ox. 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum 10 fl. oz. 

Mix them, allow the mixture to stand a few days, if con- 
venient, and filter. 

Now if there is any fluid extract of celery root or of 
celery seed to bo combined with the above, this may 
easily be done. In this case, probably the following pro- 
portions might be suggested i 

Fluid Ext. Huarana 2 fl. oz. 

Fluid Ext. Celery Root (or Seed) 2 fl. ox. 

Aromatic Elixir 2 fl. ox. 

Comp. Elixir of Taraxacum 10 fl. oz. 

No. 2. 167. -Collecting Medicinal Plants (E. S. C). 

Since the collection, garbling and sorting of medicinal 
plants or parts of plan to has become to a large extent mo- 
nopolized by certain houses, tbo necessity for knowing 
the proper season when to gather each one has become so 
much less urgent that the pharmaceutical literature of 
this country has no recent work to offer on the subject. 
The most useful and practical directions for collecting 
such plants or their parts are given in several issues of 
the ''Apothekerkalender," for inst., on page 89 of that for 
18t>8. (Oskar Schlickum, Apothekerkalender, 16°, Leizig). 
These pharmaceutical almanacs are very useful, and con- 
tain a variety of practical information. 

No. 8,168. -Cracking of Necks of Shop-Bottles (Sev- 
eral subscribers). 

We have had our attention recently called by several 
of our friends to a peculiar fatality affecting shop bottles 
which must have occurred quito as frequently in former 
times, but which does not seem to have been discussed in 
public. That is the frequent cracking of necks of shop- 
bottles. Wo have been shown a number of such, and 
have been asked for an explanation of the " phenomenon." 

If we may judge from the bottles we have examined, 
and from the reporto we have received, this cracking of 
necks seems to occur more frequently in the case of those 
bottles which contain an aqueous liquid. The nearer to 
purity the water is, that is, the less material it holds in 
suspension, the more common does the accident seem to 
occur. We have seen it happen with bottles containing 
aromatic waters, saline solutions, solutions containing 
lime, soda, potassa, etc., but comparatively rarely with 
bottles containing tinctures and highly volatile Liquids. 
On reflection, and taking into consideration the condi- 
tions under which the accident occurs, we have formed 
the following theory : 

Stopjiers of shop-bottles have different shapes. Some 
are quite tapering in the body; iu others, the sides 
are nearly parallel. They are usually ground rather 
coarsely, ana the inner surface of the neck of the bottle 
always has the same "grain" as the stopper fitted for it. 
When a bottle in which the stopper is inserted, expands 
by heat, its neck, of course, expands likewise, and, as the 
thick stopper cannot expand at au equal rate in the same 
time, it may sink, if it is tapering, by its own weight, a 
minute distance further down the neck than it was origin- 
ally situated. When the bottle cools again, and the glass 
contracts, the neck cannot contract in proportion ; if the 
stopper has sunk deeper, and if the pressure becomes too 
great, or unequal (from inequality of contact), the weaker 
body, that is, the neck of the bottle, will give way. If the 
stopper was not very tapering, but had nearly parallel 
sides, this accident will not be so likely to occur. Nor 
will it readily occur if the ground surfaces of neck and 
stopper are very smooth, ana afford a chance of sliding, 
particularly if the surfaces of neck and stopper are in 
uniform contact. But it seems to depend also upon the 
contents of the bottles, whether the accident is liable to 
occur or not. If tho contents are quite volatile, as f. i., 
alcoholic liquids, ether, etc., any increase of temperature 
will cause the evolution of volatile vapors of a correspond- 
ing tension, which tension may not only be sufficient to 
prevent the stoppers from sinking, but may even drive 
the stopper upward in jerks, or project it completely from 
the neck, as will often have been noticed by many of our 
readers. If the contents, however, are aqueous or nearly 
so, the tension of the aqueous vapor eliminated may not 
be sufficient, at a moderate elevation of temperature, to 
project the stopper or even to keep it from sinking. For 
this reason, aromatic waters, which are nearly pure water, 
may, even theoretically, be expected to cause the accident 
oftener than other liquids. 

Now as to the remedy. We believe that if the ground 
surfaces were finer, or'if they could be made to slide upon 
each other, the trouble could be almost or entirely avoided. 
We would advise, in the case of all liquids which exert no 
solveut action on paraffin or vaseline, to coat the body of 
the Btopper with a very small amount of either of these 
substances. It is not necessary to smear on a thick layer. 
Just enough to remain scarcely perceptible to the fingers 
will be sufficient. And as the accident appears to be so 



rare with volatilo liquids, particularly such as may exert 
a solvent action upon the two substances named, it 
will not be necessary to coat the stoppers of these bottles 
at all. 

We would be pleased to leam whether our explanation 
is assented to, and whether the remedy suggested by us is 
efficacious. 

No. 2,169.— Material to Resist Fusing Phosphorio 
Acid (Pittsburg). 

This correspondent is desirous of finding some material 
which shall resist the action of fusing phosphoric acid. 
He has tried everything in the shape of available labora- 
tory utensils, but finds that even platinum vessels are 
soon attacked. 

We can give but little encouragement to our corre- 
spondent, as he has encountered a problem which lias 
been a '"sticker" to many before him. At the present 
time, the discovery of some material which would resist 
fusing phosphoric acid would be a most profitable matter, 
as it would permit the practical application of Jurisch's 
method of producing ammonia from chloride of ammo- 
nium by means of fusing phosphoric acid, without waste of 
the latter. 

In analytical operations, phosphoric acid may be fused 
by itself (though this will Ik- but rarely required). But 
afterwards it will be necessary to ascertain whether the 
acid has taken up anv of the elements of the vessel in 
which it was fused. 

No. 2.170 — Plumbate of Potassium and Plumbum 
Caustioum (P.). 

When a soluble salt of lead is precipitated in aqueous 
solution, by potassa or soda, tho precipitate consists of 
hydrated oxide of lead and is soluble in an excess of the 
precipitant. The resulting solution contains the com- 
pound K.PbOi (or Na, I'b.O>) which may be termed plum- 
bate (or plumbitc) of potassium (or sodium). 

In order to obtain a definite compound free from impuri- 
ties, proceed as follows: 

Dissolve any desired quantity of nitrate of lead in water 
and precipitate the solution with caustic potassa, until a 
drop of the liquid, transferred to a piece of red litmus 
paper, produces a blue stain, showing that all the lead has 
been precipitated and alkali begins to be in excess. Wash 
the precipitate about six times by decantation with hot 
water, then transfer it to a filter and continue the wash- 
ing until the soluble matters are extracted. Transfer the 
moist magma to a beaker, apply t he heat of a water-bath 
and add to the mass successive tortious of a moderately 
concentrated solution of potassa, under constant Btirring, 
until nearly the whole (but not all) the precipitate is dis- 
solved. Now filter, and evaporate the liquid to whatever 
degree of concentration may lie desired. If this is carried 
too far, both the oxygen of the air and the carbonic acid 
will affect the product. Some red oxide of lead will form 
as well as carbonate, and the oxide of lead will be insoluble 
when water is used to rediseoiv* the compound. 

It has, however, been ascertained that the presence of 
the secondary products just mentioned does not interfere 
with the therapeutic action of the true plumbate of lead 
remaining. Hence the solution may be evaporated to 
dryness, and afterwards fused, either in a porcelain or a 
platinum crucible, until a gray, or reddish-gray mass re- 
mains. 

A lower-fusing preparation, called " Plumbum causti- 
cum " has been proposed by Gerhard. It is prepared as 
follows: 

Litharge, in very fine powder 20 parts. 

Caustic Potassa, fused 80 " 

Mix and reduce them to powder, place the mixture in a 
porcelain crucible, cover it and heat gradually nntil the 
mixture fuses and the reddish color changes to gray. 
Then pour it into moulds. 

No. 2, 171. -Marking Ink (M. M ). 
Among the large number of formula? for marking inks, 
the following is perhaps the most economical: 



Sulphate of Copper 1 troy oz. 

Nitrate of Silver « " 

Waturof Ammonia 1| fl. oz. 

Bilartrate of Potassium 150 grains. 

Dextrin ISO " 

Sugar 75 

Soda 150 

Lampblack 1ft " 

Distilled Water fl. oz. 



Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper in the Water of Am- 
monia, and the Nitrate of Silver in enough pf the Distilled 
Water. Then mix the t « o solutions. Dissolve the Soda. 
Dextrin, and Bitartrate of Potassium in the remainder of 
the Water, and finally incorporate the Ijimpblack. 

The sulphate of copper may be replaced by nitrate of 
silver, which renders the compound more expensive, and 
more intense in color. But even wheu the copper salt is 
employed the product is satisfactory. 

The ink may be used like ordinary ink, and applied to 
any fabric without previous preparation. The place to be 
marked should, however, first be ironed over, and when 
the ink is dry, a hot iron should be passed over it. 
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No. 2,172.— Liquid Franconia (C. H. B.). and afterwards the Borax. Filter, and then add enough 

"We are not personally acquainted with this preparation. water to make the solution measure 52 fluidouncea. 

It isa proprietary article ramie in Fulton, N. Y., and (as The solution contains about 10 grains of the dry bom- 

you say) recommended for chapped hands. As we do not citrate in each fluidounce. 

know its composition we cannot give a formula to produce 

a product like it. Perhaps some of our readers can. No. 2,175 — Clarifying Liquids (Several subscribers). 

xi a ,-, a bu »tt t> v » Fermented liquids are generally clarified by means of 

No. 2 173.-Bhxir of Hydnodate of Quinmo (G B. N. h w , The * tried g UHf . ian ia best, but the 

An Ehrir of Hydnodate of Quinine! has occomoniuiv been domestic article, known as American isinglass, which is 

prescribed by some physicians of Brooklyn. The folio* uig g . , fa dripd ewinim i ng . b i adder or w>und of the hake, 

formula was devised by Mr. L. F . Stevens : - may also be u«ed. 1 ounce of this, cut fine, is soaked in 

Sulphate of Quinine 72 grains. about a pint of the liquid, and when it is dissolved as fur 

Iodide of Potassium 160 " as possible, mix with more to make about 1 gallon. About 

Alcohol 2 fl. oi. 2 pints of this is enough for clarifying a barrel. The two 

Compound ElUir of Quinine 4 " pints are poured into a pail, and enough of the liquid from 

Aromatic Elixir enough to make 10 lhe js ^xtrvd to fill the pail about two thirds, the 

Triturato the Sulphate of Quinine with the Compound contents being energetically stirred with a sort of whisk t/i 

Elixir of Quinine, add the Iodide of Potassium and Alcohol, raise a frothy heat. The whole is then mixed with the 

and lastly enough Aromatic Elixir. contents of the barrel, and in a few dayH clarification will 

To make a plain Syrup of Hydriodate of Quinine will have been effected, 
only bo possible if asufficient quantity of an acid, preferably 

hydriodic acid, is used to aid solution. But the above No. 2,176.-Hard Soap (H ). 

elixir seems a better preparation. Unless you have some experience in soap-making, we 

„ _ _ ,. , M ,„ , fear that your first attempt to make hard soap, even 

No. 2, 174. -Borooitrate of Magnesium (F M.). when fo i lowing „ act instructions, will not lie very miww 

This compound ruts recently been in somewhat increased fu , Tho ^ hard ig mado b ^ pm u y { ng tallow 

demand, probably owing to the favorable reports made wjth calLstk . WMla T)( do thi(j j,,^^ the proportion* 

regarding its solvent power over calculous deposita. and , wtwwn thc two must bo adjust*! so as to sap.nifv the 

its comparative annocuousness The salt, as well as the sola- who , e of th(i fat wilhwit i eav i ng Hny grmt exce8S , ,f lln . 

tion of the salt, may easdy be made in the following combinod nlkali . It « impossible to give specific direc- 

manner: tions, as the quality of the commercial caustic soda is liable 

l % Borocitrate of Magnesium, to change. But, on an average, it may be estimated that 

Carbonate of Magnesium 1 part. about 1 part of soda are required for 8 parts of fat. We 

Citric Acid 2 part*. cannot simre the space for a minute description of the 

Borate of Sodium 2 " soap-making process, and must refer you for this to special 

Water 3 " works on this subject, the titles of which will be supplied 

Dissolve the Citric Acid in the Water at a boiling tern- \J l^fS^o^k^' " J " * ™ 

perature. then add the Carbonate of Magnesium and after- & Co - 21 A * tor 1 lacc - * ,ew York 

wards the Borax. Filter and concentrate the solution by n 0 2,177.— Removal of Foreign Taste from Fermented 

evaporation, and spread it upon plates of glass or porce- Liquids (S C ) 

lain, so that the saft when dry. maj > be ^btained i in y eo uthern subscribers asks us how he mav re- 

Or, evaporate i the so ut.ou to drynessjmd reduce the mass fa from , f ^ which fa - fa 

to powder. Keep it in well-stoppered bottles. , , "horned " molasses 

Both citric and boric acids being tribasic, it would re- ^ ^^""^S -T^hnt rhSSTta no -.1 „™ t„ 

quire, theoreticaUy. 3 molecules of magnesia to saturate Jj'^^h th^ J ^Jtn arVX^^mL^h. 

both acids. The £tuaj ^aft^Z^T r t^Z7t^ ™% tsVmay pUb^be' Z&Sft, £rcXin£ £ 

^^^uJI^^An^ ' ren,,enn « th0 vinegar through' coarse animal charcoal But the opera- 

product agreeably acidulous. tk)n * . oulJ cn £ a more expense th&D the vineKar is w ' orth 

2. Solution of Borocitrate of Magnesium. Another query by the, same correspondent refers to the 

. development of an acid in a fermented liquid he is prepar- 

Carbontite of Magnesium HXW grains. j We Burmise tu i 8 is one of the products of fermeuta- 

Utnc Acid * ( tion Dut cau g j vc no re ]j a iji e advice as to a remedy on the 

w^r. 0 ..A K . mra :::::::::e;oughto'tnake* 62n.<«. mea< r ^ f v r,n ?K on ^i* 1 !^ ^ P" 86 "^ p™™**<» 

" we should try the use of chalk, added as a milk, after fer 

Dissolve the Citric Acid in 8 fluidounces of Water at a mentation has been established. But it must be used very 

boiling tem|ierature, then add the Carbonateof Magnesium. sparingly, or the flavor of the product will be injured. 
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The Prescription. Therai>eutically. 
Pharmaceutically, and Grammati- 
cally Considered. By Otto A. Waix. 
M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, . . . (etc.) . . . 
St, Louib, Mo., 1888. 
We have long been aware that the 
author, who is well known as an ac- 
complished physician, pharmacist and 
botanist, bus been engaged upon the 
preparation of this work, and cur ex- 
]>ectatioii thnt the ground would be 
most thoroughly covered, is fully real- 
ized. The author has not only incor- 
porated everything that should be 
known by those who wish to construct, 
write, read, understand and distiense 
bus correctly, but he has in- 
a large mass of historical 
which renders the work 
exceedingly interesting. In many 
places he introduces critical remarks, 
which either point out incongruities in 
existing methods, nomenclature, etc.. 
or suggest improvements. While it 
could not beeJt|iecU>il thnt an intimate 
acquaintance with the Latin language 
could be brought about by an abstract 
of the grammar, such as is given in 
this work, yet everything that is es- 
sential for writing and reading Latin 
prescriptions is given in a very con- 
cise and intelligible manner, in few 
rules, and without quoting endless ex- 
ceptions, which only frighten the be- 
ginner. 

We can recommend the work as a 



trustworthy guide both to physicit 
and pharmacist*-, who will derive much 
benefit from its careful peruwl or 
study. 

The Beginnings op Pharmacy. An 
Introductory Treatise on the Practi- 
cal Manipulation of Drugs and the 
various Processes Employed in the 
Preparation of Medicines. ... By 
R. Bother. Grad. of tho University 
of Mich., Dept. of Chemistry, etc. 
8vo. I>etroit, 1888. 
This book is constructed upon an en- 
tirely novel plan. The "beginner in 
pharmacy " is supposed to receive his 
lfHsons from his employer, who takes 
him gradually through the stock-room, 
the laboratory and dispensing estab- 
lishment, and imparts to him. in con- 
nection with every drawer, packnge or 
container, the history, properties and 
uses of the medicinal articles contained 
therein. These obj<-ct lessons are ren- 
dered very instructive by the author, 
who contrives to convey a large 
amount of practical information, 
either on the special drugs under con- 
siderati Jti, or incidentally, on general 
topics. Thc chapters on pharmaceu- 
tical operations are also very instruc- 
tive, but could have been made much 
more so by appropriate illustrations. 
A large amount of space is devoted to 
the discussion of " Ineomp-Uibles." 
This chapter is hardly adapted to the 
understanding of l>eginners, as the 
manner of treatment and thelinguage 
used in the explanation of facts or re- 
actions often presupposes a consider- 
able familiarity with chemistry or 
physics. This is not a serious draw 



back, however, as it is easily overcome 
by an intelligent beginner, either 
through self -study, or with the aid of 
an instructor. 

In the chapters devoted to "Ety- 
mology" and " Orthography." we have 
encountered some statements which 
we must take exception to. From the 
former we will select only one exam- 
ple. The author derives hy<irastu 
from the "Greek hyein — to rain, and 
(Iran — to draw." This is, of course, 
wrong. The d of h yd-r-agtig, belongs 
to the first part of the word, the root 
being hyd (Sansk. lid; English xrat trt. 
or. in an expanded or secondary form 
hydr. Hydrastis may be regarded as 
a normally formed derivative of hyitr- 
ainein. to wet. to irrigate. On page 
32*. the author makes the remarkable 
statement that " A grain weight is 
termed in I>atin grana, being a noun 
of the third declension. Its genitive 
singular is granatis, the nom. plur. gra- 
nata, and the gen. plur. granatum." 
By no means. There never was a noun 
grana, granatin* of the third declen- 
sion. " A grain,"' as designation of a 
small weight, is granum (i, second 
deel ), and occurs also as gramu (i, 
second decl.), but the former is the 
most common. The earliest document 
from which granum, as weight, in 
quoted (by Ducange, (ilossar. Med. et 
Inflm. Latinitatis. Niort., Vol. IV.. 
10U is dated 1289. though it occurred 
no doubt long before. Grana (te. first 
deel.) and granata (a>, 1) also occur, 
but not as names for weights. "A 
grain," therefore, is granum in Latin, 
gen. sing, grani, nom. plur. 
gen. plur. granorum. 
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[OalOIXAt, COHMIMCATIOIC 1 

A COLORIMK TRIC TEST FOB INDICATING THE 
MORPHINE STRENGTH OF LAUDANUM. 

BY 8. J. HINsti ALE, OF FAYETTE VILLE, K. C. 

Dissolve one grain of potaasic ferri-cyanide in sixteen 
ounces of water, ana add to it twenty drops of liquor 
ferri chloridi. 

Place in a 5 or 6 ounce 'tumbler one drop of tincture 
of opium, U.S.P.. and add to it two drachm* of the above 
iron mixture; allow it to stand one minute, add three 
ounces of water, and observe the shade of blue color de- 
veloped. You can now try other samples of tincture of 
opium and compare the shadre of color with that pro- 
duced by the officinal tincture, which will indicate in gome 
denree its morphine strength ns compared with the offici- 
nal tincture. 

A drop of a solution composed of seven grains of buI- 
phate 01 morphine (which equals about three grains of the 
alkaloid) in one ounce of diluted alcohol, treated as above, 
will develop about the same shade of color as that produced 
by the officinal tincture, being about the same strength. 

It is well to have ready prepared solutions of sulphate 
of morphine, containing, say. 2, 3, 4, and 5 grains of the 
alkaloid to the ftuidounce of diluted alcohol. 

They are convenient to compare with the shades of 
Color produced by sam- 
ples of laudanum. 

It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the drops 
should be uniform in 
size. I think it best to 
use a pipette, which 
must be rinsed with the 
tincture to be exam- 
ined. The iron solutions 
should be freshly pre- 
pared. 

In testing samples of 
laudanum, it is best 
to test the officinal tinc- 
ture at the same time. 
using hco separate tum- 
blers or measures. The 
observation of color 
should be made within 
five minutes after ndd- 
ing the water, holding 
the glasses over a white 
surface, and looking 
down through the liquid. 

This iron solution is convenient to use for the detection 
and estimation, in some degree, of morphia in many mix- 
tures, provided they are free from tannin. 

Two ounces of a mixture composed of one drop of Ma- 
gendie's solution of morphine in one gallon of water, if 
mixed with one drachm of the iron solution, will develop a 
decidedly bluish-green color. But as the same quantity 
of a solution of one grain of tannin in fifty gallons of 
water, treated in the same wav. will produce a deeper 
color, it shows that tins solution is of no value as a teat for 
morphia when tannin is jrresent. 

It was Mr. Armitage's communication about Morphia in 
Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions, abet, in the 
April number of the America* Dan joist, p. 70, which in- 
duced me to prepare and experiment with this iron solu- 
tion. 

It is possible that a colori metric test may be made with 
it to estimate the tannin strength of nutgalls and other 
vegetable substances. 
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BY ALBERT M. TODD, t 

(Paper read before the New York State Pharm. Assoc. 
in response to query No. 31.) 

"It has been claimed that the herb peppermint when frrahlv 
cut yields more oil than when dried. In this so, and does the 
increased yield of oil compensate for the increased expense of 
•hipping the fresh herb to the distiller?" 

r f 'ma question has long been a disputed one, and the dis- 
X cuasions have attracted the interest of both scientists 
and manufacturers. That the importance of making a 
determination which would be satisfactory and final will 
be better understood, I will, before stating the results of 
my experiments, give a brief description of our novel in- 



dustry, which is rapidly increasing in importance and 
proportions, prefacing the description with the single re- 
mark that distillation is effected with threefold the rapid- 
ity from the dry, than it is from the green plants. 

There are now (in 1888)* cultivated annually in the 
United States (almost wholly in the States of Michigan and 
New York), over twenty thousand tons of peppermint 
plants, yielding over one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds of essential oil. thus requiring on the average the 
production and handling of about three hundred and fifty 
pounds of plants in the undried state, for a single pound 
of the essential oil. There are now in America about two 
hundred and fifty small distilleries where the crude or 
natural oil is produced, each distiller distilling, beside his 
own crop, the plants of about ten neighboring growers on 
the average, making the number of persons engaged in the 
industry, as principals, over two thousand five hundred, 
besides a large number of workmen employed in the culti- 
vation and distillation. 

The distillers" charge for working up the plants of other 
growers has by custom been based upon the number of 
pounds of oil obtained rather than upon the quantity of 
plants, the present rate in Michigan being twenty-five 
cents for each pound of essential oil. This custom is most 
satisfactory to the grower, as he pays only according to 
his receipts, but it will be seen that it is not equitable for 
the distiller unless the plants are well dried prior to dis- 
tillation. 

The manufacturing 
system may be briefly 
noticed as follows: The 
plants having been cut 
when in full bloom, are 
drawn to the distilleries 
either with or without 
curing, according to the 
notion of the grower. 
The essential features 
of the distillery are, 
first, a large boder for 
the generation of steam j 
second, a pair of large 
wooden vats about six 
feet in height and of 
equal maximum dia- 
meter, which are con- 
nected with the boiler 

by strum-pipes, which 

enter them at the bot- 
tom (two vats being used 
* so that one may be 

emptied and refilled 
while the other is running; third, a condensing ap- 
paratus, which consists of a aeries of pipes coated with 
pure tin, either with or without the ordinary " worm," 
over which cold water is made to flow continuously, 
this condensing apparatus being connected by a duplex 
or "changing valve" with the tops of the distilling vats at 
pleasure; lastly, the "receiver," in which the essential oil 
is collected, the ordinary form of which is a metallic vessel 
about twelve inches in diameter and three feet in height 
from the bottom of which an exterior pipe leads to a 
height nearly equal with the body of the vessel. Recently 
I have constructed a much more efficient and elaborate 
receiver for rapidly separating essential oils both heavier 
and lighter than water; but as this paper is not intended 
as a technical treatise on apparatus, it will not be described 
here. 

About three inches above the bottom of the distilling 
vats are placed " false bottoms" containing many perfora- 
tions, underneath which the steam enters from the boiler. 
Upon this perforated false bottom is placed a strong iron 
hoop having a diameter nearly equal with the vat, aud 
supplied with heavy cross- bars. Two pairs of strong chains 
are secured to this hoop, meeting at the top of the vat in a 
pair of rings, one of which is fastened on either side of the 
vat, at the top, while it is being fill u d. This apparatus, as 
will be seen, is for the purpose of drawing the charge from 
the vats after distillation. 

The apparatus being in position, the plants are thrown 
in by a workman with an ordinary hay -fork, while two or 
three others are engaged in M tramping them down." 
After the vat is about one-third full, a small Bupply of 
steam is let in, which softens the plants and greatly assists 
in packing. When filled, the vat is closed with a steam- 
tight cover, and the other charge being now distilled, the 
entire amount of steam is turned on in the new one. The 




•From an article by the editor, publlataed in New Rufioiaa for April, 18S2, 
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steam comes up through the perforations of the false bot- 
tom, and it diffused evenly through the plants. The oil is 
contained in minute cells entirely in the leaves and blos- 
soms. The action of the steam is twofold : it softens the 
tissues of the oil-cells, and at the same time, by its beat, 
causes an expansion of the particles of oil, so that they 
buret forth from their miniature prisons, and are carried 
off with the current of steam. The steam, now charged 
with the essential oil, upon reaching the top, escapes into 
the condensing apparatus, where it assumes the form of 
oil and water. Separation takes place in tbe receiver; the 
water, being heavier, sinks to the bottom, and is forced by 
the pressure from within upward and out through the ex- 
terior pipe referred to. The oil collects on the top, and is 
dipped off at pleasure. 

As stated, distillation can be effected with threefold the 
rapidity from the dry plants, for the effect of drying is to 
sol ten the plants, allowing a greater quantity to be used 
for a charge, while such large charge can also be distilled 
in one-half the time required for a smaller quantity of 
green plants. But many growers, fearing that a loss of oil 
results from drying, by diffusion in the atmosphere, can- 
not be prevailed upon to bring their plants to the distille- 
ries other than in a green state. The extremes of difference 
which I have noticed are as follows : From a charge of two 
thousand pounds of fine plants, well covered witn leaves 
and blossoms, thoroughly dried, I have obtained twenty 
pounds of essential oil in thirty minutes, an hourly rate of 
two tons of plants and forty lbs. of oil; from a similar 
charge of very coarse plants, with few leaves and blossoms, 
distilled in the green Btate, less than two pounds were ob- 
tained, requiring one hour for their distillation. 

Upon a clear day in September, in the middle of the. day 
when no dew or moisture was present, two loads of pepper- 
mint plants were cut down side by side at the same time. 
Both loads were immediately raked up in the fresh state, 
containing all the natural juices of the plant, then drawn 
to the scales and weighed. One load was immediately dis- 
tilled, the other load being spread upon the ground and 
dried for two days in the sun. At this time the plants had 
become freed from nearly every particle of moisture, the 
leaves being so dry and brittle as to break off quite readily 
in handling. This second load, which had thus been dried 
in the sun and open air, was now spread out in a loft and 
exposed to a farther drying and the action of the atmo- 
sphere for a little over six months. 

The first charge of peppermint, which was distilled in the 
green state, weighed 2,332 lbs. and produced 6 lbs. 9 oz. of 
essential oil. being one pound of oil for each 355.35 lbs. of 

Cnta. or 0.2814 per cent. After the second load had 
n dried and exposed to the atmospheric action, as 
stated, for a little over six months, it was then taken from 
the loft and distilled. I would say here that all the oil in 
the peppermint plant, as indeed in most, if not all, essen- 
tial oil plants, is obtained from the leaves and blossoms 
and this load of plants being extremely dry, and having 
been handled over a number of times, lost in the handling 
some of the leaves and blossoms. However, in distilling, 
the yield was more than one pound of essential oil for each 
362.5 lbs. of original green plants, which slight loss (about 
2 per cent in the amount of essential oil) is certainly to be 
accounted for fully by the portion of blossoms and leaves 
which rattled off m tbe re-handlings. The charge of pep- 
permint, which was thus fully dried, had shrunk 49.4 per 
cent of its original weight. 

It will thus be seen that, although the plants are very 
aromatic both before and after cutting, there is no percep- 
tible loss of the essential oil by the most thorough drying 
prior to their distillation, the oil being so tightly sealed in 
its little prison cells that a force greater than that existing 
in the atmosphere or the rays of tho sun is necessary to 
free it. Indeed, I have noticed that the leaves which fall 
off from the plants in dry seasons, and remain upon the 
ground over winter, even though subjected to the action 
of rains and snowB as well, are often found months after- 
ward to be so strong that one would hardly suppose that 
any of the strength had passed off. It is known, though, 
in practical experience, that when the plants are once 
thoroughly dried and subjected to rains, the water carries 
off a portion of the oil, acting in that respect as a slight 
distilling force. 

It is not within the scope of the present article to treat 
of the chemical effect produced upon the oil by the action 
of the atmosphere, the tests of the oil, etc. Such determin- 
ations may be found by consulting the papers referred to 
in tbe note below. The principal results of the experiments 
recorded herein may be summarized as follows : First, in 
the treatment of peppermint, and such other American 
essential oils as have been examined, no perceptible loss 
of essential oil by diffusion in the atmosphere ib occasioned 
by a thorough drying of the plants in the open air at any 
ordinary temperatures prior to distillation; second, when 
the drying of the plants is continued through many 
months, a Blight oxidation of the oil in the leaf occurs 
through contact with tho oxygen in the atmosphere, de- 
creasing its solubility, and increasing its specific gravity ; 
also slightly raising its boiling point through the formation 
of a non-volatile and insoluble resinoid produced by oxi- 
dation ; third, a long exposure of tbe plants to atmospheric 
action prior to distillation does not perceptibly affect the 
crystallizing tendency of the essential oil, nor other of its 
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physical testa except those noted, so far as investigated: 
fourth, to obtain the best results, both as to the quality of 
the essential oil and economy in transportation and manu- 
facture, the plants should be dried as thoroughly as possible 
without endangering tbe loss of the leaves and blossoms in 
handling. Distillation should then take place as soon as 
convenient, to prevent the oxidation of the oil in the leaf 
by atmospheric action. 

ON POWDERED EXTRACT OF NUX VOMICA. 

BY W. SIMONSON, OF CIWCIXKATI. 

(Abstract of a paper read at the last meeting of the Ohio 
Pharmaceutical Association, held at Columbus.) 

flints paper is written in reply to the query: " What is 
X the best method of removing the oil from the seeds 
of Strychnos Nux Vomica, so that the alcoholic extract 
may be powdered ? " 

The advantages of extracts in powder over those in the 
soft semi solid condition are apparent to all dispensers, in 
convenience, saving of time, and in greater uniformity of 
strength. The extractive matter of nux vomica as ob- 
tained by alcohol, and free from oil, readily yield b a pow- 
der, which is quite permanent; hence the question, what 
is the best method of removing the oil? 

Any oil solvent, while removing the fat easily and com- 
pletely, takes from this drug a portion of the alkaloids to 
which its value as a medicine is chiefly due. Assuming 
that these alkaloids are the most desirable proximate prin- 
ciples present, that solvent is best suited to its use which 
removes with the oil the smallest proportion of the con- 
tained alkaloids. 

Of the many solvents that could be put to this use, five 
are available in sufficient supply and cheapness, viz. : ben- 
zin, benzol, carbon disulphide, chloroform, and ether. In 
the following estimations, the usual commercial articles 
were used, ether being stronger ether of about 96 per cent, 
and nearly free from water. 

25.00 Om. of nux vomica, in fine powder, and dried at 
100° C, packed in column. 75 Mm. high and 25 Mm. in 
diameter, was extracted by percolation with one of tbe 
above solvents until 1,000 C.c. of percolate had passed. The 
residue left on evaporating the percolate was brought to a 
constant weight at 100" C. and weighed ; then dissolved in 
tbe original solvent and the alkaloids extracted by shak- 
ing the solution with four successive portions, 20 C.c. 
each, of sulphuric acid of 2 per cent, the fourth portion 
removing no alkaloids or only traces. The first three 
washings having been united, were washed repeatedly 
with chloroform, the chloroform washings shaken suc- 
cessively with the fourth portion of diluted acid, which 
was then added to the stronger solution. From this mix- 
ture the alkaloids were thrown out by soda and taken up 
by chloroform. The chloroform solution, drawn off into 
a second separator and well shaken with an equal volume 
of water, rendered faintly alkaline with ammonia, wa*. 
when perfectly clear, run into a tared flask. The alka- 
line liquids were extracted with two portions of chloro- 
form, washed and separated as before. The united solu- 
tions, perfectly clear and colorless, were distilled to a 
small volume, the residue gotten in a thin film on the flask, 
dried to a constant weight and weighed. Weighings to 
0.0001. 

As these extractions were made by percolation, and as 
the temperature, speed of percolation, and time of alter- 
nate maceration and percolation could not be uniform in 
each, a second series of extractions was made, using 25 
Gm. of nux vomica and 125 C.c. of each solvent, these 
being the same as in the first series, except that the ether 
now used was absolute ether and chloroform purified 
chloroform. After maceration during ten days, with fre- 
quent shaking, the fluid portion of each mixture was Al- 
tered in a small and well-covered funnel. In 15 C.c. of 
the clear filtrate the total solids were estimated, and iu 70 
C.c the total alkaloids. Weighings to 0.0001. 

From these figures are calculated the quantities for 125 
C.c. (= 25 Gm. of drug) without allowance for increase in 
volume produced by dissolved substances. 

1. Table showing percentage of Alkaloid and Total 
Solids extracted from Nux Vomica by different solids. 
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From these results it is concluded that benzin is the best 
solvent for removing tho oil from nux vomica. 

Operating on this fact, one part of the drug, in fine 
powder, was extracted by benzin, by alternating macera- 
tion and percolation until ten parts of fluid had been ob- 
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After drying, 

haunted with a mixture of 8 parti of alcohol and 1 part 
water. After recovering the alcohol from the percolate, 
the residue separated, on cooling, in form of a solid cake 
of fat, which was readily removed, only a small visible 
quantity escaping. The residual extract easily yielded a 
fine powder, which, however, was not permanent, co- 
hering in time, owing to the presence of a part of the fat 
It is, therefore, impracticable to exhaust the tteed with 
any solvent in moderate quantities, as, for the present 
purpose, the extraction must be very nearly complete. 
A preferable plan is to remove the fat from the extract 
while still in the thick syrupy condition. By a process 
modified on this principle, an extract was prepared from 
SO ox. of powdered nux vomica. The yield was 4.25 ox., 
and, as the extraction was very thorough, one part repre- 
sents about twelve parts of the drug. It contains 22.8 per 
cent total alkaloids, of which 40.4 per cent is strychnine, 
as estimated by the alkalimetric method of .Schweninger. 
As it is still in fine powder, though unreduced, after four 
months, and during extremes of weather, the following 
plan in detail, by which it was prepared, would 
worthy of confidence. ^ ^ 

cording to officinal instructions* To the 
distillation, contained in an evaporating dish or other 
suitable vensel, and of a thick, syrupy consistence, add, 
before the fat solidifies, 25 parts of commercial benzin, 
stir well a few minutes, and allow to stand, closely 
covered, for 12 hours. Pour off the upper benxin layer as 
completely as possible, together with a part of the fat that 
has resisted solution. To the contents of the dish add 10 
parts of benzin, mix thoroughly and pour off the solution 
as before; and repeat the washing until the fat is entirely 
removed, about five repetitions being necessary. Evapo- 
rate the residue, on a water bath, to a stiff extract, 
cool, reduce to a coarse powder, and dry to a constant 
weight at 50° C. To the residue add 40 per cent of its 
weight of sugar of milk and reduce the mixture to a uni- 
form and very fine powder. 

If made from selected, light-colored nux vomica, this 
powdered extract will seldom assay less than 16 per cent 
of total alkaloids, and will be very nearly the suns 
strength as the officinal oil-containing extract, when of 
firm consistence. 

As the powdered extract has largely displaced tho maas 
extract in practical dispensing, it is proper, at this place, 
to turn to the commercial powdered extract of nux 
vomica and examine what is actually used in medicine, 
as very few dispensers ore independent of this source of 
supply. 

Thirty-four packages, from eighteen makers, collected 
in the principal inland cities, ana in New York City and 
Son Francisco, were examined for total alkaloids, and per- 
centage of fat, and alcohol-soluble extract, according to 
the following general method : 

2.5 Gm. ot the powder were extracted with 50 C.c. al- 
cohol, at 50° to 60* C. for two hours, frequently shaking, 
cooled, and after twelve hours the solution poured off 
through a tared filter ; the insoluble portion was treated 
as before, using 40 C.c. and 25 C.c. alcohol in succession; 
the residue was then washed into the filter, and the filter 
and contents well washed with alcohol until the filtrate 
passed quite colorless. Filter and contents, dried and 
weighed, gave alcoholic extract by difference. 

To the filtrate, after distilling off the alcohol, were added 
10 C.c. dilute sulphuric acid, and the remaining alcohol 
was removed, at 50° to 60' C, on a water-bath. The acid 
solution, measuring about 30 C.c, was washed, in a sep- 
arator, with three successive volumes of chloroform, each 
washing being in turn washed by 25 C.c. of a 2-per-ccnt 
sulphuric acid. The chloroform solutions, entirely clear, 
yielded tho fat on evaporation. Of this residue, about 
1 per cent is a bard, red, brittle resin, the remainder fat, 
and containing but traces of the alkaloids. 

From the united acid solutions, the alkaloids were pre- 
cipitated by soda and taken out by 50 C.c. of chloroform, 
followed by another portion of SO C.c. chloroform, further 
washing not extracting a weighoble quantity. The chloro- 
form solutions, washed, in succession, with 25 C.c. of 5-per- 
cent soda solution, when united, were extracted by buI- 
phuric acid of 2 per cent, udug 30, 20. and 20 C.c, the last 
collecting not more than traces of alkaloids. These acid 
solutions, after repeated washing with chloroform, were 
united, made alkaline, and extracted with chloroform, 
using 80, 25. and 15 C.c. The chloroform solutions, washed 
in turn with 30 C.c. of water, rendered slightly alkaline 
with ammonia, and entirely clear, were evaporated, the 
residue dried to a constant weight at 100° C, and weighed. 
Weighings were carried to 0.0001. 

These residues were almost colorless, or of a pale amber 
color, soluble in dilute acids, giving colorless or usually 
; straw-yellow solutions, and were in some few in- 



i containing between 
per cent. It wculd seem, from this, that a 
selected drug will .yield this extract of very constant 
strength, so that a standard, once set up, could easily be 
maintained. From preceding data, that standard should 
be near 16.5 per cent total alkaloids. Accepting this as an 
average value, it is evident that much of the supply is far 
below what it should be according to label, although a 
number of makers do not prepare the powdered to equal 
the pilular extract. 

[The author here supplies a table showing the results of 
assays of commercial powdered Extract of Nux Vomica, 
obtained from seventeen different makors from all part* 
of the United Sates. The total alkaloids vary from 2.20 
to 18.96 per cent.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Since wood alcohol has been produced of great purity, 
its use as a solvent for preparing solid extracts, and for 
similar purposes, has been proposed, on account of its 
much lower first cost. While this advantage may be ap- 
parent only, since the loss is much greater in working with 
a solvent so much more volatile than alcohol, its superior 
value, compared with ordinary alcohol, for preparing this 
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particular extract has been determined, leaving the qu 
* its greater cheapness to those who may wish 

a commercial methyl alcohol of fair quality, and 



As nothing is known concerning the preparation of 
these extracts, little comment can be mode upon them. 
Those appearing to be best made, as shown by light color 
and the proportion soluble in alcohol contained, in the 
soluble part, 20 to 24 per cent of total alkaloids, the larger 
number being between 22 and 23 per cent. Six samples of 
the drug, five commercial powders of good appearance, 



free from ethyl alcohol, was obtained a distillate contain- 
ing 94 per cent methyl alcohol. From this neutral liquid, 
and from a neutral ethyl alcohol of 88 per cent, were pre- 
pared dilutions containing of each alcohol, by weight, 90, 
80, 70, 60, and 50 per cent. 

To 150 C.c. of each liquid was added 30 Om. of powdered 
nux vomica, dried at 100° C, and the mixtures shaken fre- 
quently daily during thirty days; then filtered in closely 
covered funnels. In 5.00 C.c. of each were estimated the 
solids; and in 30.0 to 50.0 C.c, the total alkaloids. As it 
is necessary, in view of the equivocal activity of brucine, 
to know ue percentage of strychnine in the alkaloid 
residues, these also, in part, have been determined, using 
the alkalimetric method of Schweissinger. 

Preparatory to this port of the work, estimations of 
brucine and strychnine, separately and together, were 
mode. 

It appears necessary, at this place, to make some cor- 
rections relating to this process, as its details have been 
widely published and may mislead others as this experi- 
menter has been misled (Lyons, "Pharm. Assaying," 
pp. 116 and 117, and others). 

" One C.c. of a decinormal solution of hydrochloric acid 
neutralises 0.00394 brucine, and 0.00334 strychnine. Dis- 
solve the mixed alkaloids in a slight excess of decinormal 
acid, and titrate back to neutrality with decinormal al- 
kali. Divide the weight of the alkaloids in milligrammes 
by the number of C.c. of acid required, and subtract the 
quotient from 3.94; divide the remainder by 6, and move 
the decimal point three places to the right to obtain per- 
centage of strychnine.' 1 

Strength of Volumetric Acid and Alkali. 

As a normal solution contains in one liter the molecular 
weight of the hydrogen equivalent of the active reagent 
in grammes (Sutton), ana as the strychnine molecule 
(moL wt. 334) is univalent, a normal solution of strych- 
nine contains, in 1,000 C.c, 334.0 Om., and 1 C.c contains 
0.334; and 1 C.c of a decinormal solution contains 0 0334, 
not 0.00334, as often stated, the latter figure applying to 
a centmormal solution. Centinormol solutions, acid and 
alkali, are much more convenient to use, and such were 
employed by the inventor of the method (Am. Druggist, 
1885, p. 230). 

Calculation of Percentage of Strychnine. 

Taken 0.334 strychnine, 

and 0.394 brucine, or total alkaloid, 0.728, 

Then, as 1 C.c. of centinormol acid saturates 0.00334 

strychnine, or 0.00394 brucine, the mixture requires 

200 C.c 

728 +200 = 3.64; 3.94-3.64 = 0.30 ; 0.30 -h 6 = 0.05, = 50 
per cent of strychnine, according to the quoted rule. But 
iff | 4 m 45.88 per cent actually present. 

Conversely, if 50 per cent strychnine were present, we 
would have 0.728 x 0.50 = 0.364 strychnine, 

and if 50 per cent brucine, we would have 0.364 brucine : 
then, as 0.00334 strychnine require 1 C.c. of centinormal 
acid, and 0.00394 brucine 1 C.c. of centinormal acid, 
0.364 -T- 0.00334 » 108.98 C.c. is the amount required by 
strychnine, 

and 0.364 + 0.00394 = 92.88 C.c. is the amount required 
by brucine, or for the mixture 201.36 C.c. But 200 C.c. 
were required. The rule is not true to itself, and is there- 
fore wholly untrustworthy. 

From an algebraic solution, tho following arithmetical 
rule may be deduced: 

Multiply the number of C.c. of centinormal acid re- 
quired by 3.34, and subtract the result from the weight of 
t jtol alkaloids in milligrammes, multiply the remainder 
by 394. and divide by 60 to obtain weight of brucine. 
Find weight of strychnine by difference. 

Example, Second of Following Tablet. 

In the final calculation, the experimental error is mul- 
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tipliod by 6.366 (\V>. an1 ' tho method of estimation" is'ob- 
jectionanle in this respect. Thus. 

Taken 219.33 milligrammes of mixed alkaloids. 1 

If all of it were brucine, it would require 55.85 C.c. 
N acid. If all of it were strychnine, it would require 
65.65 C.C. 7 N, acid, a difference of 10.00 C.c. In finding 
the saturating power of the mixture, each 0.1 C.c. required 
beyond 55.65 C.c. indicates 1.0 per cent of strychnine. As 
the error, from all causes, can seldom be less than 0.1 C.c, 
the method will show, when at least 200 milligrammes is 
operated on, tho percentage of strychnine within I percent 
of the total quantity present. But residues are often much 
less than that amount, as little as 50 to 75 milligrammes, 
and then the error may reach as much as three or four 
per cent of the entire quantity of strychnine. 

Both acid and alkali used in these estimations were care- 
fully prepared, the acid standardized by sodium carbonate, 
the adjustment being true, as found by three trials, to one 
part in not less than 1.157, and alkali made exactly equal 
to the acid, volume for volume. 

In tho following table, the sixth column shows the per- 
centage of strychnine as obtained from the volume of acid 
used (column 4). bv calculation, according to the quoted 
rule, and the seventh the percentage according to the 
method of calculation here proposed. It is apparent how 
very sli|?ht errors in finding the volume needed for satu- 
ration will cause the percentage of strychnine to diverge 
widely from what is really present. 



Brucine 

8trjrchnine 

Brucine. 

Strychnine 

Brucine 

Strychnine 

Brucine 

Strychnine 



I 



0.1 834 
0.1303 
0.1364 
0.09M 
O.M70 
0.1600 
0.0987 
0.1140 



4 

ti 



c 
7. 



Foiinil 



S 
\ 

K |§ 



88.55) 40.26 88.33 
62.64j' 40.701 62.67 
100.44 " 48.6 I 100.83 
59.181 53.6 I 50.15 



I 



42.78 



0.1102 
0.13-Vi 
0 0942 
0.2094 
0.1576 

0 09941 

0.1 138! 57.38 



45.00 



47.00 



88.77 
40*95 



12.91 



53 : 



[The author also appends a table showing the amount of 
centinormal acid required to saturate the two alkaloids, 
and another, showing the relative extracting powers of 
ethylic and methylic alcohols, which wo omit, as the 
general deductions are given elsewhere in the paper. — En. 
Am. Drtoo.) 

As the strength of ethyl alcohol decreases, that of the 
extractive increases regularly, except in that from 60 per 
cent alcohol. This lower value may be due to an unno- 
ticed accident, as that from 50 per cent was proven cor- 
rect by duplicate assay. With the methyl alcohol extract*, 
the strength is highest at 70 per cent, and decreases with 
following percentages. Hence its solvent powers differ 
greatly from those of ethly alcohol. 

If, now, the fat removed by chloroform be subtracted 
from total solids, and the values of the oil-free extracts be 
calculated, the differences are greatly increased, as methyl 
alcohol dissolves very much less of the fat than does ethyl 
alcohol. In round numbers thev compare as follows. 

Ethyl, 90 p.c, 26. «V; 80. 24.6* ;*70, 23.3* ; 60. 20.75 ; 50, 19*. 

Methyl, 90 p.c, 20.6*; 80, 21. 6*; 70, 21.8*; 60. 19.8*; 8017.7*. 

Next, consider tho proportion of strychnine in the alka- 
loid residues. Only three have been determined, but as 
they include extremes in alcoholic strength, thoy are quite 
sufficient. The mixed alkaloids from 90 and 50 per cent 
menstrua were colorless, those from 70 per cent, very palo 
amber colored, although entirely soluble in the volumetric 
acid. The data are given in full in the following table, to 
show the accuracy of the method as applied under ordi- 
nary conditions, and the values of each mixture as found 
by the rule for calculation here propo<H?d. 
Table allowing jtercentage of Strychnine in extracted alka- 





Wrtgkl. 


C.c. * AckI. 






Ej 


0 0892 
0.0868 


24.80 
23.65 


0.036416 
0.052784 
0.035521 
0.051279 


40 8 
50.2 
40.9 
59.1 


E 

70* 

M 


0.1773 
0.1768 


48.15 
47.05 


0.069088 
0.1OP2I2 
0.070187 
0.106168 


39.0 
61.0 
39.8 
60.2 


W 1 


0.1353 


36.85 


0.055042 
0.080258 


40.7 
39.3 


Mi 


0.1811 


35.70 


0.053206 
0.077894 


4a 6 

59.4 



The proportion between the two alkaloids is the same as 
extracted by the two solvents. 

FYom the results the conclusion is reached that methyl 
alcohol is greatly inferior to ethyl alcohol of corresponding 
strength for extracting nux vomica. Did the value of the 
extractive matter depend xoiely on the contained alkaloids, 
it would be a useful alternative menstruum, provided the 
product obtained by it be adjusted to an uniform strength. 
But, as the fixed oil and other proximate principles have 
no small influence over the action of the more active alka- 
loids, as these substances are taken from the drug in such 
varying proportions by the two solvents, and as the recog- 
nieed medicinal action of the extract has been based on 
that obtained by ethyl alcohol, the use of methyl alcohol 
for preparing this extract i 



E=Ethyl Alcohol. M= Methyl Alcohol. 



The Estimation of Oxalic Acid in Plants. 

Rerthklot and Andre; have recently shown that the 
precipitates which are obtained in vegetable extracts aci- 
dulated with acetic acid, by means of calcium salts, are 
not necessarily oxalate of calcium, but may contain tar- 
trate, uvate, citrate, and sulphate of calcium, or may not 
contain any oxalate at all. Besides, they may contain co- 
agulated nitrogenous substances. Hence these precipitates 
should never be used directly for the estimation of oxalic 
acid. 

In order to separate the oxalic acid, the authors recom- 
mend to proceed as follows : The vegetable extract or 
solution, either purely aqueous or prepared with addition 
of hydrochloric acid, and free from any particles of the 

The nitrate is mixed with excess of ammonia, which 
causes a precipitate of impure oxalate of calcium, more or 
lew colored, and mixed with flocculent substances. Next 
an excess of boric acid is added, which causes, if chloride 
of ammonium is present at the same time [and this should 
be added, if none is present] the resolution of other cal- 
cium salts except the oxalate, or prevents their precipita- 
tion. The mixture is now strongly acidulated with acetic 
acid, whereby carbonates and certain other salts are dis- 
solved, and acetate of calcium is now added. The whole 
is heated during one hour, but not boiled, the object bei ng 
to cause the precipitate to settle more compactly. It ib 
then collected on a filter, and washed. But as it is not 
yet sufficiently pure, it is redissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, precipitated with ammonia, and the liquid acidulated 
with acetic acid. If necessary, this process is repeated 
two or three times. 

The oxalate of calcium thus obtained is pure, and may- 
be weighed as such, or as carbonate or sulphate. 

The authors, however, prefer to estimate it indirectly, 
viz., by decomposing it with strong sulphuric acid into 
carbonic acid and carbonic oxide gases, the former of 
which iB absorbed, while the latter is measured. - After 
Zeit»ch.f. Anal. Chen*., 1888. 403. 

Improvement in Saccharin. 

A great objection to saccharin is its very sparing solu- 
bility when pure. The defect is corrected by the addition 
of an alkaline bicarbonate, but it is often at the expense of 
the sweetening properties of the chemical, which some- 
times acquires almost a bitter taste. Flies, bees, and 
other ineects will not touch saccharin in any shape, but as 
man, who is not so good a judge of sweets, likes it, let it at 
least be cooked up and served to his taste. M. P. Mercier 
recommends the following process. Take of— 

Pure Saccharin 10 puts 

Uifltilled Water 5 •• 

Sodium Bicarbonate 4-3 " 

Alcohol (95*) 20 " 

Sulphuric Ether sufficient 

The bicarbonate is to be added by small portions to the sac- 
charin mixed with the water, about halt an hour being al- 
lowed to pass between each addition, and the mixture be- 
ing stirred occasionally to hasten the combination and the 
evolution of carbonic acid gas. It in important to cease 
adding bicarbonate before the saccharin is entirely sat- 
urated. The operation requires 10 to 15 hours. Next the 
alcohol is added to the mixture, with the effect of throw- 
ing down most of the soda saecharinate, and holding in 
polution the excess of saccharin and impurities; and, 
finally, the magma is thrown on a vacuum filter, where it 
is washed, first with more alcohol, and lat-t ly with sulphuric 
ether. On drying in the open nir, a white, exceedingly 
sweet, and soluble crystalline powder is obtained. wh«ch 
all the properties of saccharin. Some of the 
chemical features of the foregoing process may be briefly 
alluded to. It will be noticed, for instance, that no heat 
is employed. The reason is that under the influence of 
heat soda will readily transform saccharin into salicylic 
acid. Then the use of bicarbonate instead of carbonate 
of soda is not indifferent, as the presence of caustic soda, 
always to be feared in carlionate, will turn the saccharin 
into a para-compound possessing no sweetness. Lastly, 
tho use of alcohol as a precipitating agent renders beat 
unnecessary, and removes many impurities to be found in 
the purest commercial saccharin.— Chem. and Druggist. 
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Brazilian Gum Arabic. 

At the instance of the Kcw Gardens authorities, the 
Foreign Office has applied to Mr. K. Kanthack, British 
consul at Pari in Brazil, for information regarding the 
origin of the gum which, tor some time, has been con- 
signed to England, principally to Liverpool, as a substitute 
for gum arable. In answer to this communication the 
consul states that the gum in question is not a product' of 
his district at all, but is found in considerable quantity in 
the province of Piauhy, whence it is shipped at the port 
of Parahyha in transit to Para, and sent on from there 
to England. The gum which is thus brought into com- 
merce consist* of two different kinds. One is obtained 
from a tree called " jatuba," and is of a whitish and pale 
yellowish color, and in appearance like gum arabic. It is 
said to ooze out from the root or lower portion of the trunk 
and to dissolve by heat. The other kind is from a treo 
called " angico," and is of reddish color, oozing out by cut- 
ting the bark. This latter gum dissolves in water, and is 
considered a substitute for gum arabic. The jatuba gum 
has been identified by the Kew botanists as the product of 
Humenrrn Courbaril, L. , known as " locust tree " in the 
West Indies, and as "simiri" in Guiana. It is a gum 
resin, resemble* animi in its characteristics, and is u*ed 
as a varnish gum. The angico gum, as was montioned in 
The Chemist and Druggist some time ago, is derived from 
the Acacia Angico, Mart., and is a soluble gum, which, for 
certain purposes constitutes an efficient substitute for gum 
arabic. A supply of leaves and flowers of the tree yield- 
ing the gum may shortly be expected from Brazil, and 
this will probably clear up all doubts as regards the botan- 
ical source.— Chem. and Druggist. 



In a subsequent iBsue of the same journal the following 
additional information is given: 

Her Majesty's Consul at Para states that two kinds of 
• gum " have appeared in the market there, viz., ' Jatuba," 
the resin of Hymenwa Courbaril, a varnish gum well known 
in this country as Brazilian anime or copal, and angico, a 
reddish gum said to be obtained from Acacia Angico, Mart. , 
and to be soluble in water. It is probable that the latter is 
the source of the Brazilian gum arabic. Certainly, how- 
ever, it is not the hymetiaia resin, which is quite unlike it 
in appearance, while "angico" iB what is commercially 
known as a '' water-gum." During the past week we have 
had an opportunity of testing the gum in regard to its 
adaptabibty for pharmaceutical purposes, and also of 
comparing it with a sample of gum imported as "gum 
angico," for which we are indebted to Dr. Charles Symes, 
of Liverpool. Our sample is in large tears, some of them 
weighing as much as 400 to 800 grains, with smooth or 
wrinkled surface, translucent, and of a dark amber color. 
The gum powders with difficulty, being not quite dry, and 
dissolves entirely in water, 1 part ot the gum and 2 of 
water forming a mucilage as thick as the Pharm icopceial 
mucilage of acacia. It is not, however, so adhesive as 
acacia, but its ready solubility and moderate viscosity 
should make it a welcome addition to the confectioner's 
stock of acacia substitutes. Dr. Symess specimen iB quite 
different in appearance and property from ourownsample. 
It is of a dark red color, and is only partially soluble in 
water, swelling up and forming a thick magma with twice 
its weight of water. In his "Notes on Brazilian Drugs," 
communicated to tho Southampton meeting of the Phar- 
maceutical Conference, Dr. Symes said that 'in the For- 
mulario ou Guia Medica ' of Chernoviz. it is mentioned as 
the product of Acacia Angico. and is said to be good for 
chest complaints; the same tree yielding an astringent 
bark. ... As regards its medicinal properties, the only 
remark which accompanied it was similar to that of Cher- 
noviz, " usase nas molestias do peito," "useful in chest 
complaints." Although this gum differs so markedly in 
appearance from the Brazilian gum arabic, the mucilage of 
the latter gives very similar reactions to those which Dr. 
Symes noted of his gum angico, viz., no reaction with 
ferric chloride and lead acetates, and precipitates with 
ammonium oxalate and alcohol, the latter being more 
abundant with the new gum. It is probable that both 
gums are the product of allied or similar trees, and it 
would be important to have this point determined, for the 
new gum is likely to be a useful one, and if it were to be 
known commercially as gum angico. it is probable that 
c'onsisrnmi'ntH of ihe insoluble cum mnrht be made and so 
lead to disappointment. 

Sulpbonal. 

The appearance of sulphonal as a hypnotic has been 
quickly followed by the publication of a test for its recog- 
nition. Dr. Vulpius recommends for thiB purpose (Pharm. 
Centralh., May 17th, p. 245) the regeneration of mercaptan- 
—of which the compound is a condensation product — by 
fusing a decigramme of sulphonal with an equal weight of 
potassium cyanide, when a thick vapor is at once given off, 
having the unbearable odor of mercaptan to a nigh de- 
gree. Mr. Ritscrt, however, objects to the use of potassium 
cyanide, and proposes pyrogallic or gallic acid as a non- 
poisonous substitute (Pharm. Zcit., May 21st, p. 312). Mr. 
Ritsert heats one or two decigrammes of sulphonal in a 



dry test tube until, at about 280° C. the water-clear fused 
mass begins to give off bubbles of gas. From 0.05 to 0.1 
gramme of pyrogallic or gallic acid is then added, which 
causes the clear liquid to become brown and evolve the 
characteristic mercaptan vapor. As to the probability 
that sulphonal will take permanent rank as a hypnotic, 
Mr. T. L. Ixivegrove. writing to the British Medical Jour- 
nal (May 26th, p. 1,113), says that his experience with it 
has been very discouraging. For several hours after the 
drug had been taken no appreciable effect could be observed 
in the patients, but during the following day there waB 
extreme drowsiness and considerable cyanosis. Ho found 
it to require for solution considerably more than " eighteen 
to twenty parts of boiling water, and immediately on 
cooling it crystallized out; neither was it soluble in one 
hundred parts of water at the ordinary temperature. Mr. 
Lovegrove considers the best mode of administering sul- 
phonal to mix it with pulv. tragacantha? and water. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Scholvien (Pharm. Zcit., May 30th, p. 320), 
one part of sulphonal requires for solution 15 parts of boil- 
ing water, 500 parts of water at 15* C., 133 parts of ether 
at 15* C, 2 parts of boiling alcohol. 05 parts of alcohol at 
15* C, or 110 parts of 50 per cent alcohol at 15" C. After 
recrystallization of commercial sulphonal three times from 
50 per cent alcohol, absolute alcohol, ether, chloroform, 
and benzol, the melting point proved to be uniformlv at 
125.5" C, and Dr. Scholvien thinks, therefore, that this 
character may be taken as an indication of a pure product. 
Dr. Kast, who introduced sulphonal, reports that he hns 
found an allied disulphone. ethyliden-dielhylsulphone, to 
act as a narcotic in the same doses as sulphonal, and proba- 
bly in leas time, but it appears to produce disturbance of 
the heart's action. A number of other diBulphonca have 
been experimented with, but proved to be inactive or objec- 
tionable on account of the symptoms produced. -Pharm. 
Joum. 

The Spanish Saffron Trade. 

In the last issue of the Handels Museum. Mr. Thoodor 
Mertens, of Valencia, gives some particulars about the 
Spanish saffron trade. The average yield of the crop in 
that country amounts to between 180.000 and 225,000. a 
quantity four-fifths of which is quite sufficient to cover the 
entire consumption of Spanish saffron, so that in seasons 
of abundant crop, when, perhaps. 290,000 to 310,000 lbs. are 
harvested, a heavy stock accumulates, and three successive 
abundant crops generally cause the farmers to reduce their 
plantations. Tho lowest price at which saffron-growing 
can be made to pay. closely approaches the equivalent of 
28s. 6d. per lb. At Pithiviers. in theGatinnis (France), a 
maximum crop of from 27,000 to 34,000 lbs. was harvested 
in former years, but since the severe frost which occurred 
in that district in 1879 the largest crop has not exceeded 
11,000 lbs. (in 1887 it was only about 7,800 lbs ), and at 
present Spanish saffron unquestionably rules tho market. 
The average Italian crop may be placed at 11.000 to 13.5J0 
lbs. per annum, and in Austria saffron growing only pays 
if the price is at least 53s. per lb. This Austrian is the best 
of all, and next to it ranks the Gatinais, the only drawback 
of which is that it very quickly loses ite vivid color. In 
Spain saffron is divided into five grades, each cultivated 
in a different district. The centre of the export trade is 
Valencia, where tho saffron is stored by the merchants, 
who generally advance money on it to the cultivators. 
These merchants sell it to tho local agents of foreign 
houses . who export the drug in strong wooden cases, with 
an outer covering of matting, about 160 lbs. weight, anl 
in which the saffron is packed in white paper. For export 
to distant countries, however, the saffron is generally 
packed in tins, which are placed in a wooden case. The 
principal buyers of Spanish saffron are a few firms in 
southern Germany— Mannheim, Frankfort-o-M.. liana u 
and Wurzburg, who pick and grade it. remove the yellow 
threads, leaving only the purely red filaments, or grind it, 
and redistribute it subsequently to all parts of the world. 
Pithiviers and Marseilles used to buy largo quantities m 
Spain, but do not now take quantities of any importance. 
Other countries purchasing direct from Spain are England, 
North America (California). South America, especially 
Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, and certain portions on the 
west coast, British India and Japan. Adulteration is. of 
course, practised to a very large extent; at Novelda. in the 
province of Alicante, for instance, all the saffron brought 
to market is systematically adulterated. 

Glass-balls for Be filling Wine-Casks. 

Wines which contain less than about 15 per cent of 
alcohol cannot be kept in casks, unless the latter are kept 
full, and protected from the air. When a portion of the 
contents of a cask is withdrawn, the vintner AIIh it up 
again from reserved stock, until the particular brand gives 
out. He then used to, and still does, resort to the practice 
of putting pebbles into the cask to occupy tho volume of 
the displaced wine. But oven with tho best of care, some 
ferruginous or otherwise impure pebbles are apt to get in, 
which may injure the flavor of the wine. For this reason, 
glass-balls are now being used by many in place of the 
pebbles. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
INHALATIONS. 

Ik halations of hydrofluoric acid gas bave been used for 
some time with reported good success in the treatment 
of diphtheria and phthisis, various forms of apparatus 
have been proposed for the uniform administration of the 
gas Mr. Hardet, of Paris, has utilised the principle un- 
derlying the method of Dr. Bergeron for administering hy- 
drosulpnuric acid gas per rectum, and has constructed an 
apparatus which delivers h current of carbonic acid gas 
charged with the proper proportion of hydrofluoric acid. 




barckt's apparatus. 



The apparatus consists of three pieces (see cut), a gen- 
erator of carbonic acid, a pressure regulator, and a re- 
spiratory apparatus proper. The generator consists of a 
liter bottle with wide mouth, the stopper of which bears a 
globe-funnel and a delivery tube. The regulator consists 
of a small rubber bag connected with the delivery tube, 
and forming part of the conduit. Upon the bag rests a 
small, movable, and hinged trap. When the pressure of 
gas becomes too great, the extended bag raises the free 
end of the trap, and this compresses the delivery tube, 
thus diminishing the amount of gas generated in the flask. 
When the pressure diminishes, the trap is gradually re- 
leased again. Another portion of the apparatus consists 
of a rubber bottle containing the hydrofluoric acid solu- 
tion. The current of carbonic acia gas is made to pass 
through the acid, and the mixed vapors finally pass 
through a wide rubber tube into a sort of tent arranged as 
shown in the cut, into which the patient introduces his 
bead. [It seems to us that the current of carbonic acid 
gas, mentioned in the original, should be replaced by a 
current of air.— Ed. Am. Db.] 

For use, the generator is charged with a mixture of 4 
parts of tartaric acid and 5 part* of bicarbonate of sodium, 
and a little water is gradually added through the funnel, 
the lower orifice of which is best drawn out tine. The re- 
action is sufficiently regulated by the trap over the rubber 
bag. The hydrofluoric acid may be used in varying 
strengths, 15, 20, or 30 parts of the commercial acid, di- 
luted with water to 100. Two sittings a day are recom 
mended, each of three-quarters of an hour. 

Another form of apparatus is that of Dr. Bergeron. 
This consists of two gasometers of the construction shown 
in the cut. When either one of the inner cylinders is 
pushed down into the other, the volume of air contained 
within it in forced through the tube T to the common out- 
let R, and finally passes through D, and issues at the ceil- 
ing of a small room in which the patient is made to sit. 
The bottle D contains a titrated solution of hydrofluoric 
acid. The pushing down of one of the cylinders of the ap- 
paratus naturally raises the other one. and during its 
ascent this becomes filled with air, which enters through 
the tube V. the oritico of which is provided with a valve 
which only opens inward. Two other similar valves will 
be found in the connecting tubes between U and H (seo 
small cut on top). As the capacity of tho air-space of the 
cylinders is known, it in easy to administer an exact dose 
oi the vapor of hydrofluoric acid. 

Bergeron does not approve the use of a dilute solution of 
the acid, and the passage of the air through it, as it has 
happened that particles of the liquid have bceu carried for- 
ward mechanically. He prefers to employ a strong acid 
and to pass the current of air over, not through it. 

Seiler uses three solutions of different strength, one con- 
taining 33i< of hydrofluoric acid, another containing 50?, 
and another containing 661?. A separate chamber or tent 
is used for each of these vapors. By the way, any glass, 
in windows or elsewhere, in these chambers or tents must 
be coated with a thin varnish to prevent the vapors com- 
ing-in contact with the glass, which would thereby become 



Petit and Filleau do not use an inhaling apparatus, but 
simply place the bottle containing the acid in the cham- 
ber, in which the patient has taken a Beat, the flask being 
about four feet from the floor. Yet this method is not ap- 
proved by Bergeron. 

A very simple apparatus is that of Dupont, but the 
dosage of gas is rather uncertain, and it is inliak»d through 
a cap placed over the mouth. Nevertheless, as the cur- 
rent of air is made to pass, not through a liuuii, but 
through n wad of cotton, contained inside of the bo'.tle, 
and moistened with the strong acid, no serious results 
need be feared if care bo taken in administering the gng. 
Dupont's apparatus is shown in the accompanying uTus- 
tration (sec next page). It will be peen that the current 
of air is blown, by means of bellows, across a sort of wick, 
which is a part of the wad of cotton contained in the bot- 
tle. The liquid retained by the wad is gradually drawn 
up by capillary attraction. —After Bull. Gfn. de thirap. 

Volumetric Determination of Potassium and 8odium. 

Potassium may be separated from sodium by acid tar- 
trate. A solution of pure acid ammonium tartrate, satu- 
rated at about 90" (_'., diluted with an equal volume of 
water, is the reagent. When used, the flask containing 
the reagent is heated till the crystalline tartrate is redia- 
solved. 

The salts are (or should be got) in the form of chloride*. 
Two solutions of potassium and sodium chlorides were pre- 
pared to do away with the frequent weighing out of the 
salts: 20 C.c. of the solution, containing about 0.2 Gro . » 
measured into a 100 C.c. measuring flask : ft C.c. of ammo- 
nium tartrate for every 0.1 Gm. added ; the solution it al- 
lowed to cool, and methylated alcohol is added in small 
portions, shaking after every addition until up to the 
mark. Filtered, after about three hours, into a burette. 
10 C.c. is evaporated, and ignited gently till the charred 
mass is white. Evaporate with a solution of ammonium 
chloride, ignite, ana titrate the sodium chloride with a 
solution of silver nitrate. 1 C.c. = 0.001 CI. The sodium is 
found directly, and the potassium indirectly. [Theautbor 
given the results of several assays, all but one of which are 
satisfactory. ] 

The precipitations were usually done in the evenings, 
and allowed to stand over night. Three hours were, how- 




D>rg»rtiir» apparatus 



ever, found sufficient from a trial of the mixed chlorides. 
The filtrate from the precipitate of the solution of potas- 
sium chloride gave no fixed residue. In an early experi- 
ment, the adding of spirit at once, in quantity, lowered 
the quantity of sodium chloride by 0.004. 

I was led to these experiments by trying to find • 
method of separation based on the insolubility, discovered 
by Wurtx, of potassium alum in aluminium sulphate. 
The potassium of the alum might be determined by pre- 
cipitating with barium chloride, and then with ammonium 
carbonate, and titrating the potassium chloride formed, 
but the present process is simpler.- J. Tsawoo Whiti in 
Chem. Ncu-e. 
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On the Chemical Nature of Peptone. 



na- 
tbe 

an article by 
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An important contribution to our knowledge of the 
ture of peptone has been furnished by R . Palm of 
phanimoolrgical institute at Dorpat. Prom 
this author published in the ZeitechHft f. 
(1888, ft50) we take the following. 

It was Lehman wbo first introduced the term 
in scientific nomenclature. The albuminoids, when di- 
gested in the stomach, lose the faculty of being coagu- 
lated, and of being precipitated by certain reagents, and 
the resulting clear solution finally has a different beba- 
Tior from that of ordinary pure albumen. 

On treating albumin peptones with alcohol a white, 
light-fiocculent precipitate is obtained which, when dried 
on a water-bath, forms a yellowish, fissured, very hygro- 
scopic mass, easily soluble in water to a colorless liquid. 
From this, the peptone is not precipitated by alcohol, 
heat, alkalies, acids, or neutral salts. Only solution of 
mercuric oxide, acetate of lead or tannic acid cause pre- 
cipitates. In physiological chemistry, there are distin- 
guished milk-, casein-, albumin-, serum-, gelatin-, and 
fibrin-peptones. 

A qualitative test for peptone is the biuret reaction, 
which is given by the author in a modified manner as fol- 
lows : Mix the peptone solution first with soda, and then 
with enough hydrochloric acid, until the precipitate first 
formed has been again dissolved. Next add a trace of sul- 
phate of copper, and lastly, an excess of soda, which will 
cause the formation of a precipitate having at first a green- 
ish-blue color, which changes to rose-red, by agitation, the 
last tint remaining even when the liquid is heated to boil- 
ing. Albumin bodies, under similar conditions, furnish 
solutions of a violet tint. Elementary analysis has 
proven that peptones have the - 
composition as albumins. 




The author next quotes the views of all chemists who 
have advanced theories as to the nature of peptones. 
But it is evident that none of the explanations bo far ad- 
vanced are sufficient to furnish the correct clue. 

Dr. Palm (the author) finds, as the result of his examin- 
ation, that peptone (milk-peptone) is a solution of albumen 
in lactic acid. When lactic acid acts upon egg-, milk-, 
or serum-albumen, or upon casein, peptone is obtained as a 
result, and the same is the case when lactic acid acts upon 
gelatin, fibrin or chondnn. Hence peptone should be in- 
terpreted as a solution of protein in lactic acid. 

A peptone of definite composition (tbat is, proportions) 
may be obtained by mixing an alcoholic solution of pep- 
tone with a sufficient quantity of ether, whereby a mixture 
of protein and lactic acid is separated, in stoechiometric 
proportion, in form of an oily mass. On the other hand, 
the author has succeeded in separating genuine albumen 
from peptone, by neutralizing the solution of the latter 
with ammonia (that is, by neutralizing the lactic acid), and 
af tor wards treating the mixture with alcohol of 95;, where- 
by all tbe albumin was separated. The same result was 
obtained by employing alcohol (£>5jf) acidulated with sul- 
phuric acid. In this case, the albumin forms a compound 
with the sulphuric acid, which ib insoluble in lactic acid. 
In this method, however, an excess of acid must be avoided, 
since the precipitate would be redissolved. The author 
found that after he had completely neutralized a solution 
of peptone with ammonia it yielded all reactions for albu- 
min in tbe same manner as an original solution of pure 
albumin. And if the neutralized peptone solution is heated, 
the albumin coagulates precisely like the natural sub- 
stance. 

The author used m ilk-peptone for most of his experiments, 
and this contains only lactic acid. Such peptones, however, 
which are formed in the stomach during digestion may 
contain both hydrochloric and lactic acids. The reason 
why no albumin is coagulated when a solution of peptone 
is heated, is this, that it contains free lactic acid. The 
latter namely, like acetic acid, dissolves albumin, even if 
it had previously been coagulated. Besides, the presence 
of lactic acid in the peptones prevents tbe albumin from 
being coagulated by alcohol, or by alkalies or neutral salts. 
All precipitates which are produced by these agents in 
normal solution of albumin are easily dissolved by lactic 
acid, excepting tbe precipitate produced by mercuric oxide 
or tannic acid. 



It remains to examine into the reason why peptones show 
the sumo elementary composition us the albumin from 
which they are derived. The answer is simple, viz. : " be- 
cause the method uaedfor isolating the peptone does not 
yit'ld peptone (that is albumin or protein and lactic acid), 
but only true albumin.'' It is, however, known from many 
elementary analyses, that peptones showed a smaller per- 
centage of carbon and nitrogen than the original albumin. 
In these cases both albumin and lactic acid had been separ- 
ated and analyzed as peptones. 

•' Peptone," therefore, should be understood to be a solu- 
tion of protein in acids, among them sulphuric and acetic, 
and probably other acids. 

To distinguish peptone from albumin, the author places 
reliance upon potassium xanthogenate or xanthate (pro- 
duced by saturating boiling alcohol of 0.800 sp. gr. with 
potassa, and then dropping in di&ulphide of carbon until 
this ceases to be dissolved, or until the liquid ceases to be 
alkaline. On cooling the salt crystallizes; the crystals 
must be quickly removed, pressed between blotting paper 
and dried in vacuo). Xan thate of potassium yields a pre- 
cipitate with a neutral solution of normal albumin only 
after addition of acids; but with peptones it yields a pre- 
cipitate at once, as these already contain acids.— After 
ZeiUch. f. anal. Chem., 1888, m. 

To Prevent Bumping during Distillation. 

To prevent the annoying, and sometimes dangerous oc- 
currence of bumping which many liquids experience dur- 
ing distillation— which is mainly due to a superheating of 
the layers of liquid situated immediately over the source 
of beat — A. Reissmann recommends to introduce into the 
flasks or retorts, spirals of rather thick platinum wire, 
containing small fragments of pumice. The spirals must 
be heavy enough to prevent the pumice from floating it. 
The pumice, thus compelled to sink to the bottom, has the 
advantage of presenting a large surface to the liquid. 

E. Dannenberg recommends asbestos for the same pur- 
pose, and thinks it preferable to anything else. 

W. M arkownikow introduces into the liquid to be distilled 
several small capillary tubes, 0.3 to 1 Cm. long, and closed 
by fusion at one end. The presence of these will cause 
liquids, which are otherwise very refractory, to boil regu- 



/. anal. Chem., 181-8, 385. 

Stray Notes on New Remedies. 

Trefiuia. This is the name given by an Italian manu- 
facturer, Luigi d'Emilio, of Naples, to a condensed ox- 
blood, which is said to differ from similar preparations by 
containing the albumen in a soluble form. Tne new sub- 
stance is completely soluble in warm or cold water, is in 
form of a granular powder and of a reddish-brown color, 
not hygroscopic and dissolving in water to a blood-red 
liquid. If it is to be administered to children, it is recom- 
mended to be given in chocolate, and in the case of adults, 
to be given with malt or spirituous liquors. Tne dose for 
children is stated to be + to 1 Gm., or 1 to 3 Om. per day. 
For adults. 3 to 10 Om. 

Iodine Trichloride <ICI>). This is an orange-yellow, 
crystalline powder, having an astringent, acid taste, a 
penetrating odor, and is very volatile. Its vapor is very 
pungent and irritating. It is easily soluble in water, 
forming a brown liquid which undergoes but little decom- 
position if kept in amber colored bottles. Prof. Langen- 
beck, of Berlin, has used it in surgical operations, in aque- 
oub solution of 1 in 1,000 or 1 in 1,500, which were suffi- 
ciently strong to destroy all kinds of bacteria, rendering it 
nearly equal to corrosive sublimate. Its pungent odor, 
and property of staining the skin is not considered to be a 
drawback, as it is not poisonous in the sense in which cor- 
rosive sublimate may be under certain circumstances. 
Iodine trichloride has also been used internally in dyspep- 
sia, when due to bacteria [ )]. in doses of 1 fl. drachm of 
a 0.1 per cent solution. Also in skin diseases as a lotion, 
and as an injection in gonorrhcea. 

Lipanin. We have already given an account of this 
new substitute for cod-liver od, and need only add here 
that the substance, as sold, is stated to be prepared from 
pure olive oil by partial saponification, the unsaponified 
portion of the oil, and tbe liberated oleic acid being mixed 
to form lipanin. It is an oily liquid, resembling olive oil 
and contains 6} per cent of free oleic acid. It forms emul- 
sions with great facility. 5 C.c. of lipanin mixed with 5 
C.c. of water and 3 drops of solution of soda (10* ) yield a 
permanent and perfectly white emulsion. 



Phenol phtalein Solution.— A. Oawalowski has made 
the observation that phenolphtalein usually (or always) 
has a very faint acid reaction. This is shown by the fact 
tliat if it is dissolved in alcohol absolutely free from any 
acid trace, it will bear the addition of several drops of nor- 
mal potassa solution (from 0.2 to to 0.6 C.c. per gramme of 
phenolphtalein) without turning red. Only when the faint 
acid trace has been completely neutralized, will the rod 
color make its appearance upon adding more of the i 
—From Zeitech. /. anal. Chem. 
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A New Method of Making Mercurial Ointment. 

L J acqcem aire proposes (in Joum. de Pharm., May 
lBtn, 1888) a new method of extinguishing mercury and 
pre paring mercurial ointment. It is basea on the produo- 
tio n of a small quantity of amalgam caused by the intro- 
duction of a minute quantity of metallic potassium, about 
1 part of this being sufficient for every 1.00* parte of mer- 
cury. The amount of the former is so small that it may 
be entirely disregarded, and, moreover, it is probably 
entirely saponified by the subsequent mixture with tho 
fntty body. 

The author of course applies the new method to the par- 
ticular formula prescribed by tho Codex for mercurial 
ointment. But it would be equally applicable to other 
similar ones. In general, his process is as follows: 

Place the requisite amount of mercury into a porcelain 
capsule, and warm gently [which should be done under a 
hood.— Ed. Am. Dr., in order to dissipate any adhering 
moisture. _ Then add the potassium in small fragments. 
The combination takes place under slight decrepitations. 
Stir well with a glass rod. so as to cause the amalgam to 
bo dissolved and uniformly distributed throughout the 
rest of the mercury. The mass is now poured into the 
fatty base, which has previously been thoroughly beaten 
to a homogeneous mixture. If any constituent of this is 
solid at ordinary temperatures, it must, of course, be pre- 
viously combined with the remainder so that the only 
operation yet to be performed is the admixture of the mer- 
cury. A rapid and energetic trituration will cause the 
mercury to be immediately divided and in ten minutes to 
be completely extinguished. 

Lanolin Preparations. 

1. Lanolinum Boricum. 



Boric Acid, in very floe powder 10 1 

Betixoiuai£d Suet 80 

Lanolin to '« 

Melt the Suet, add the Lanolin, and then incorporate the 
Boric Acid. I'oiir the ma* into moulds, so as to obtain 
it in form of thick cylinders. Dispense them in metallic 
boxes with movable bottom. 

2. Lanolinum Carbolatum. 

Carbolized Lanolin. 

Carbolic Acid 6 parts 

Bo Minuted Suet 20 " 

Yellow Wax 20 " 

Lanolin 68 » 

Melt the Suet and Wax, add the Lanolin, and lastly the 
Carbolic Acid. 

Pour out the mass into moulds, so as to obtain it in form 
of thick cylinders. Dispense them in metallic boxes with 
movable bottom. 

3. Lanolinum Salicylatum. 

S alkylated Lanolin. 

Salicylic Acid 2 parts 

Benroinated Suet. 2ft „ 

Yellow Wax 8 " 

Lanolin OS '« 

Melt the Suet and Wax. Dissolve in the mixture the 
Salicylic Acid, and lastly incorporate the Lanolin. 

Proceed as in the two preceding cases.— Dikterioh in 
Ph. Centralh. 

Bolivian Cultivated Cinohona. 

Socth Americans allowed the planters of the Old World 
a good start in the cultivation of cinchona before they 
thought tit to repair the waste and the ravages in their 
native forests by rearing the bark yielding trees in a sys- 
tematic manner. It is perhaps a tribute to Spanish indif- 
ference to progress that a commencement in the cultiva- 
tion of cinchona was first made in Bolivia ten years ago 
by German planters, one of the most successful being 
Mr. Otto Richter. of Cochabamba. Plantations exist at 
Mapire Longa, Yungas, and Mapire, north and east of La 
Paz. and in those localit ies over six million plants were 
first placed in cultivation. For some time the Bolivian 
cultivated cslisaya, sent to our market in quill form, 1ms 
been a standing feature in the London hark auctions, but 
quite recently one of the principal cultivators has made 
a bold attempt to provide us witn a cultivated substitute 
for the so-called Bolivian calisaya, which is a bark much 
sought after on the Continent, and for which prices are 
paid in excess of its mere alkaloidal value. A sample of 
this cultivated flat bark, recently submitted to us by the 
importers, shows it to have been carefully harvested. It 
is quite dry and powders readily, leaving little fibrous 
material. An assay of the bark showed us that it con 
tains 3 per cent of total alkaloids, apercent age consid- 
erably under the standard of the British Pharmacopoeia, 
but comparing favorably with the quality of many samples 
of natural yellow cinchona. Unfortunately the appear- 
s of the bark under notice is somewhat against it. Of 
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course the trees in Mr. Richter's plantation are still young 
and do not, therefore, yield such stout bark as the wild 
cinchonas which provide the ordinary flat bark of com- 
mo «e. The pieces, in fact, are merely, if they mav be so 
callod, flattened quills, one-eighth of an inch in thickness 
and which in the ordinary process of drying would have 
curled up into quills, but were artificially prevented from 
so doing. The color is partly a deep orange, partly streaked 
and spotted with rusty brown, which gives "the bark a 
queer look. Druggists, therefore, who merely appreciate 
appearance shun it; but we understand that on the Conti- 
nent the bark is beginning to find a ready sale, and it 
might be worth the while of our own export druggists to 
devote some attention to this new variety before it gravi- 

rivaTnu rk te^Cto-m** d J u f 8 aro already doiD *. towards 
A simple 



Ddpont recommends to. use peroxide of hydrogen a* a 

'manly for meT 
> to any other > 



source for preparing oxygen gals, primarily for medicinal 
purposes, but the method f- 



the gas. 

Peroxide of hydrogen is known to be 
it comes in contact with certain pulverulent bodies, one of 
the most energetic being peroxide of manganese (in the 
cold). If pure peroxide of hydrogen solution is obtain 
able in the market— as it is in most large cities- the com- 
mercial article may be used. If not, it is easily prepare) 
by any of the methods laid down in the chemical text- 
books. For medicinal purposes, and especially for the 
preparation of oxygen gas. it is best to use a solution of 
peroxide of hydrogen containing 20 per cent by volume uf 
the pure compound. 

An aqueous solution of peroxide of hydrogen may be 
concentrated either by a very gentle beat, or by freezing 
If it is subjected repeatedly to the freezing process, the ice 
which is formed retains only traces of thee ■ompound, whil" 
the mother-liquid gradually acquires a strength up to 70 
per cent by volume. If necessary, thiB may be purified 
by distillation. For this purpose, the solution is first sat u 
rated with baryta, then filtered, and afterwards distillwi 
in vacuo. Han riot has prepared solutions containing as 
much as 400 volumes in thus manner. 

To generate oxygen gas, about 100 Gm. (31 ox.) of pure 
peroxide of manganese is introduced into a WoulflTsbottl* 
of the capacity of 1 quart, and solution of peroxide of hy- 
drogen gradually, and in small portions, allowed to flow 
upon it. The WoulfTs bottle is connected with a wash- 
bottle, through which the gas is made to pass before it i« 
collected for use, or inhaled. The peroxide of manganese 
does not suffer any decomposition in this process: hence 
one and the same quantity will suffice for an indefinite 
period.— After Rundschau (Prag). 

[Note by Ed. Am. Dr.— The process may be made con 
tinuous by providing an exit for the exhausted liquid in 
such a manner that this may be discharged in proportion 
as fresh liquid enters. If granular peroxide of manganese 
is used, a small percolator with stop-cock at the orifice may 
be employed, the fresh peroxide being admitted at the sur- 
face of the manganese compound, and losing its excess of 



Almadina, "potato-gum," "euphorbia-gum," or. 
briefly " E. G." is a resin of African origin which has of 
late found its way into European drug markets in increas- 
ing quantity. It chief use hitherto has been as a substituW 
for or addition to india-rubber. It is not only cheaper 
than caoutchouc, but is said to actually improve the latter 
when added in certain proportions, by diminishing its 
porosity and imparting greater durability.— Set. Atner. 

Anagyris feet id a, the leaves of which are used in Greece 
and Cyprus as a substitute for senna, is a leguminous 
plant, having seeds which yield a n on -drying oil, two 
resinoids, a glucoside, and an alkaloid, called by Dr. Reale 



anagyrine. The formula for the latter is CnHi.NO.ri]. It 
is bitter, amorphous, very hygroscopic, and forms hvgr > 
scopic salts with inorganic and organic acids. The 
plati 

Clplt 

plun 



platinum compound is Btable. It is best obtained by pre- 
ipitation with tannin and decomposing the tannate with 
lumbic hydrate. 

Gorman Insect Flowers.— A Berlin pharmacist, Dr 
linger, has been experimenting with powder from the 
insect flowers raised at the Horticultural Society's ground* 
near Berlin. He finds that the powdered flowers from 
PurHhrum roteum, Berolinenae, act very satisfactorily, 
killing the insects experimented upon after forty-five 
minutes. The powder of P. caucasicum, B*rolinen»t, was 
less active : the insects were in some degree stupefied, but 
even after having been kept for several hours in the pow- 
der under a glass they remained alive. The P. earneum 
powder had no action whatever. Dr. Unger considers the 
results obtained sufficiently encouraging to warrant lite 
extension of the cultivation of pyrethrum, especially of the 
roseum variety. He recommends, however, the addition 
of lime to tho soil set apart for cultivation.— CAem. and 
Drvgg. 
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The tenth annual mooting of the New York State Phar 
maceutical Association having been called to order 
in the parlors of the Prospect Park Hotel at Catekill, 
June 19th, at 10:45 a.m. by the President, Aaron Sager, 
of Cortland, prayer was offered by the Rev. W. H. Har- 
rison, of Catekill, and the Hon. J. B. Olney, of Catekill, 
delivered an address of welcome to the Association. He 
said: 

Mr. President, Members of the Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I must say that it is with a sort of modest 
terror I appear before you on this occasion. In the first 
place, because this thing is a little out of my line; but 
although I am afraid of you, afraid of your nostrums, 
afraid of your decoctions, I have yet enough courage to 
say, I bid you and your ladies welcome. We have not 
any roaring cataract, like that which has immortalized a 
certain section of the State, with which to greet you, we 
have no Thousand Islands, but we have all hospitable 
homes, and we bid you a cordial welcome to them. We 
have our beautiful scenery, which, although we have 
lived here many years, still delights us, and we want you 
to say in relation to us, "All yours is mine, and what is 
mine is my own." 

You have a committee of arrangements, I understand, 
who have undertaken to do the honors of this occasion, a 
very able committee, and I understand there were great 
discussions in that committee. Dubois insisted upon 
painting the town red. If you will take a walk down 
town you will see in what way he has done that. Other 
members of the committee inclined to golden brown, and 
on another corner you can see it exemplified by Mr. Post. 
I think, sir, that the town will have to be painted the color 



which really distinguishes our county from all others in 
the 8tate, green, if you are content wit! 
generally calculate that we are green in every respect. 



ith that, because we 
every respect, 
hospitable for 



but we will do the best we can to make it 

you. 

You have a programme committee, I understand, which 
offers to take you up into an exceedingly high mountain 
and show you all the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them. Do not bow down to this committee and worship 
them. 

I think it is very appropriate that this gathering should 
be held on this spot. It is a historic spot. There is no 
right to land, either by possession or title, equal to the 
right by prescription. I think this the best reason that 
you should select this spot for this gathering. Just below 
hero was the Indians' burying ground, and this spot itself, 
I am told (I was not here at the time), is where they had 
the last big fight between two tribes, and right here thoy 
held the medicine dance once a year about this time. So 
that it is very proper that you should select this locality 
for the meeting of this Association. 

And there is another thing of which that truthful his- 
torian. Irving, informs us. Hendrick Hudson once dwelt 
upon these mountains. We do not know who his family 
physician was, but, as 1 am credibly informed, he sent a 
messenger to Catekill village for the purpose of getting 
medicine. We do not exactly know who the druggist 
was who furnished him this medicine, but at any rate we 
And him half-way up the mountain when he overtakes a 
certain party. You know the result. Rip Van Winkle 
was induced to carry it to the top of the mountain, and 
the result was not only to put Rip Van Winkle to sleep 
for twenty years, but the whole locality also. I do not 
know exactly what it was, possibly spiritus frumenti, I 
am sure it was not aqua pura, but that spell which was 
cast over the slumbers of Rip Van Winkle, has extended 
to the whole population, and it is fitting that you drug- 
gists should come here and take off this spell which has 
prevented Cat "kill from having its electric lights, its street 
railroads and its real estate boom. This should be the 
result of your gathering here at this time, and if you 
leave enough of the prescription by which these things 
can be accomplished, we Bhall say "Amen" to your ef- 
forts. 

The President called upon Dr. R. Q. Ecclee. of Brook- 
lyn, to respond in behalf of the Association. He said : 

Honorable sir, aud friends of Catekill village and vi- 
cinity. We thank you for the reception that you have 
given us this morning, and as members of the Association 
feel that we have reached a place where we are really and 
in soul made welcome. You told us of the colors with 
which the town had been painted, and that people say the 
true color of the region is green. To my liking, there is 
no color so grand as green. It is the one color of all others 
that rejoices the souL If red were as profuse as green, 
our eyesight would fail us, and we would not have half 
the appreciation of the universe that we have. There is 
no place where man resides, where beauty cannot be 
found, but this one above all others is one that is really 
favored by the Supreme Power that has formed the uni- 
verse. The region has a reputation that -is broad. Even 
that story that he told us about poor Rip Van Winkle 
being asleep has itself tended to make the regiou known 
throughout tho English-speaking world. 



Wc are glad to have come to Catekill, glad to have re- 
ceived such a welcome, glad we have come with such a 
spell aB you declare has been cast by the early apothecarv 
over the region so that it has gone to sleep. I can predict 
to you that this spell shall be removed, and that you shall 
yet have your street railroads, your electric lights, and 
you shall nave your city built up. So we thank you for 
the welcome which you nave given us. 

The President appointed as Committee on Credentials. 
W. D. Balliet of Lock port. Wm. Howarth of Utica, and 
0. C. Weinman of New York. 

The names of thirty-six applicants for membership were 
read by the chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Tho President appointed as Committee on Exhibits. 
R. E Phillips of Fulton, W. W. Tooker, Sag Harbor, and 
W. S. Gerity of Elmira. 
Tho President then read his annual address. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association:— Another year has passed since 
we threaded the beautiful islands of the St. Lawrence on 
the deck of the Wanderer. A decade has nearly passed since 
our Association was first organized, and I congratulate you 
to-day that, although we have not filled the full measure 
of our anticipations, we have accomplished a grand work. 
Pharmacy as a profession is recognized in the statute boi >ks 
of our State, and this recognition is due to the persistent 
labors of the N. Y. S. P. A. I congratulate you that so 
many of the members, who were identified with the early 
organization of the association, are permitted by a kind 
Providence to gather with us to-day, and while our hearts 
are saddened, we cherish the memory of those whose names 
have a place on our death-roll. We "are stronger to-day be- 
cause of their efforts for the advancement of our interests. 
Let us emulate their zeal. 

It is not my purpose at this time to occupy your atten- 
tion with a history of the science of pharmacy. The pres- 
ent and future of this Association. aB representing tho 

i and druggists of our own 
and sister States, should be the object of our earnest solici- 
tude. 

The past year has been comparatively barren of good re- 
suite. The treasurer can give you a solution of the diffi- 
culty under which we have labored. It is impossible to 
accomplish much substantial good in these days without a 
good bank account. The first great problem presented in 
putting down the late rebellion was a financial one. For- 
tunately, while the government was bankrupt, tho resour- 
ces of a prosperous and patriotic people were placed at its 
disposal, ana soon the enginery of war was put in motion, 
ana the great rebellion was crushed. Money furnishes the 
sinews of war. With a depleted treasury it has been im- 
possible to reach our membership with such matter through 
the mail as was necessary to keep them advised of our af- 
faire. Several documents have come to hand from mem- 
bers of our own and other associations, with the earnest 
request that wo give thorn circulation among the druggists 
and pharmacists of our State. It has been impossible for 
us to comply with even this modest request 

Our committee on county organization has been finan- 
cially paralyzed, notwithstanding the appropriation of one 
hundred dollars voted at our last annual meeting, which 
they have never seen. 

Our legislative committee has been poor but honest, not 
having any funds wherewith to work the lobby. In view 
of these facte you will see the importance of providing a 
sound financial policy for the maintenance of the Associa- 
tion. I would advise that a special committee be appointed 
to formulate a plan whereby the treasury may be replen- 
ished, and our Association put upon a sound financial fool- 
ing, and that such committee report at an^arly session of 
our present meeting. While, as has been remarked, little 
has been accomplished during the year generally, I desire 
to call attention to the fact that our report of proceedings 
for the year 1887 was issued with unusual promptness by 
our faithful and energetic secretary, and as elaborate as in 
any former year, ana it has not been excelled by the pro- 
ceedings of any other State association. 

I have referred incidentally to tho subject of county or- 
ganization. I regret that so little has been accomplished 
on that line. The evils of unhealthy competition seem to 
be increasing, and the cutting of prices in many portions 
of our State threatens to rum the retail trade. We can 
think of no adequate remedy except in co-operation for 
the maintenance of prices. I would, therefore, recommend 
that you place in the hands of your committee of county 
organization a sufficient Bum to enable them to prosecute 
their labors. The substantial benefit which accrues to the 
members of our Association is the measure of its value. 
Harmonize local interests, suppress jealousy and bitter- 
ness, promote a feeling of mutual confidence among deal- 
ers, and you will accomplish a purpose which must secure 
the sympathy and co-operation of the druggists and phar- 
macists throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

Our attention has been called to the Excise Law as it 
affects the sale of wines and liquors by druggists. A di- 
versity of opinion prevails in reference to the proposed 
changes in the law. I would suggest several propositions 
upon which I think we can all unite. 

I. That druggists selling wines and liquors only for 
medicinal and mechanical uso should not be required to 
pay a license fee. 
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II. That druggist* selling indiscriminately should pay Telegrams H H 

the same fee as other liquor dealers. Pontage, General 28 7fl 

III. Druggists who sell only for medicinal and mechan- Sundries 5 10 

ical purposes should be required to keep a register of sales ^.P^" 8 charges. . .? I? 

ri t 5S name8 ° f PUrCha8Cr8 andthCPUrP08 ° fOT W, " Ch S3 

IV, A penalty should be imposed upon any person who ^S^E^^S^SS^ [--'"V:.: % 8 

obtains wines or liquors under false representation. postage on Proceedings. 46 a* 

I would recommend that you instruct our legislative Express on Proceedings.!!!.!!..! ........ ...... 18 0! 

committee to secure the passage of a law embodying such Engrossing certificates. .............................. 17 .Vi 

provisions. Five hundred blank certificate 40 00 

The time seems to have arrived when a careful con- Twenty-five hundred special appeals 9 75 

sideration of tho Internal Revenue License in tbiB Postage on name 28 M 

connection is of paramount importance to this Association . Twenty-five hundred announcements. 10 50 

All State Associations, which have already met, have Secretary's salary to date 800 00 

placed themselves on record in regard to this question, 

and as the Empire State is accustomed to lead rather than Total si ,osa e. 

follow, I feel justified in recommending prompt and deci- „ . , . _ . .. . , , ... 

sive action. The subject should be thoroughly discussed, t . Tn £ he r pbv officially acknowledges with the 

and a special committee created to canvas the State and thankB o£ g* Association the receipt of the following ex 

prepare memorials for presentation to Congress, giving changes Proceedings of the A raencan Pharmaceutical 

evidence thereby that the pharmacists of the State of New Association, National Wholesale Drug Association, ami 

York feel that they have tamely submitted to this odious J}» following State Associations: Connecticut . Flonda 

tax until patience has ceased to be a virtue, and now pro- Georgia .Illinois, Iowa^ansns Massachusetts Michigan, 

pose to carry it to the ballot box unless a hearing be ac- Minnesota. Mnwonn North Dakota. South Dakota >e 

corded on the merits of the case. ^ ka » New , H "™P 8h ,ire. New Jersey North Carolina. 

In the progress of scientific research many valuable 0h _»<>. Pennsylvania. Texas \ irgima, \Wonmn. _ 

additions are constantly being mado to our materia medica 1 , ne ^Mowing periodicals , e reeeive<1 : 

from the laboratory and field. The average druggist, in ^""H, f™ 6 ?™* _f wrmatxutu ai &ra Oil l 

his daily routine, finds little time to follow the literature ^9 Ii 9 >0 !™ r < f^ftf"" 8 c,rcM g""< Western 

of the day, and thus fails to keep advised of the new Dru mn *t American Jhitrmactst, American 

remedies. I would therefore recommend that a committee ^9 L ler ** Journal, and .\M,cal Bnlletm. 

be appointed on New Remedies, whose duty it shall be to _ aw " n j lne t W, ^ n i 8 f rll V t, '' , !f l rom th ? Association, 

prepare a report on the additions to the materia medica 1 procured five hundred blank certificates of membership 

during the year, with samples and specimens to be placed M soon m possible after the meeting. I was obliged to 

on exhibition at the annual meetiiigs It is mv opinion w<u * untl1 tne,9e were rft c* ,v e d before issuing certificate 

that this will add much to the interest of our meetings *° new m(,inbcre ' Taan y of whom became quite impatient 

I desire to reiterate tho recommendation of my ilume- at tho de,a y !J" hi « n on t m >' P** wa " unavoidable. I feel 
diate predecessor, Mr. Clark Z. Otis, favoring the uniflca- conscious of the imperfect manner in which I have ex- 
cation of tho pharmacy boardsof tho State, the adoption of ec utod m ™£ T of th * c, ^ ncal . W °ll ° f tb V ear 1 have 
which will do much to overcome the difficulty which now d « ne the best I could under the pressure of my 
seems to embarrass the several boards in the prosecution of 1,688 aflEa,re - and crave J 0111 * 'noulgence. 
their work. In view of the earnest desire of the Associa- Respectfully submitted, 
tion that every respectable druggist and pharmacist of Clay W. Holmes, 
the State shall become a member, I would advise that 

associates in each county, to sohcit applications for mem- Bh | w ^ ^S^StSStS SfSe r* 

The recommendations I have suggested will afford a * Cincinnati, 

ample material, not only for discussion at this meeting, report or becrf*"* «"*"«'' 
but for work during the year. And now, fellow-members, 

I trust that our deliberations may be characterized by tho " n }le your Secretary wi 

same spirit of harmony which has existed in years past, Association at the meeting of State Secretaries 

and that the results may conduce to our future prosperity. nat >- he felt it incumbent on him to attend, as it 

Finally, I thank you for the distinguished honor which through his efforts ami suggestion that a call was made for 

you conferred in electing me your president. I have thus 8Uch . a conference. This report is presented in the hope 

tar endeavored to be faithful in the discharge of my duties, that J 1 mav 06 rec ? , I e 1 b y thl8 Association, and its recom- 

and shall continue during the remainder of my term, so metidations considered 

near its close, to preside over your deliberations impar- Pu 2 uant to th <? call issued by your Secretary as chair 

twlly and in the best interests of our Association man °* tne committee appointed at Providence in 1884S. t he 

The chair appointed as a committee to consider the rec- conference met in the mHoni of the Grand Hotel at Cin- 

ommendations of the President's address, C. S. Ingraham cinnati, September 5th. 1887. at 9 P.M. ; Alabama Connecu- 

of Elmira, W. G. Gregory, of Buffalo, and W. B. Rogers, ™\. lu,no »- Io»a. Massachusetts. Minnesota. Mi««wn, 

of Middletown Michigan, New York, and Ohio were represented by their 

„. ., . ... ... respective secretaries. Your secretary was elected chair - 

Tho Secretary read his report as follows : ma n, and Dr. Rosa Upson, of Iowa, secretary. 

sktiRktary'm report An '"t^^ting discussion developed the fact that such a 

secretary s REPORT. conference would harmonize the work of all State Associa- 

To the Office* and Memlters of the New York State Phar- tions, if each association would give attention to the points 

Tiiaceutical Association: considered, and adopt uniform measures. Among the rec- 
ommendations of the conference, I present : 

The clerical work of the Secretary has been performed I. Would it not be desirable for State Associations to is- 

during the year to the best of his ability. The publication sue transfer papers signed by the president and secretary, 

of tho proceedings having been placed entirely in his to all persons in good standing who remove to other States, 

hands as a matter of economy, every effort was made to which shall admit him as a member of the association 

curtail the report without injury to the volume. Un- of his adopted State without payment of admission fee f 

fortunately, a protracted business trip through tho West in II. Shall papers read at State Associations be contributed 

September necessitated much expedition to complete the to the public press before the proceedings are issued t 

book before that date. As a result, many typographical III. A plan of reorganization as sot forth in the follow- 

errors occurred from hasty proof-reading, which I regret- ing: 

ted, but could not well avoid. The proceedings were is- Knowing that in some States a few are made to support 

sued and mailed within forty days from the meeting, the the association and carry on legislation, etc., for the oene- 

quickeet time in which the proceedings of any State As- fit of the many, who look on and receive the benefits with- 

sociation have ever been issued, and a gain of twenty -eight out sharing in the expense or giving their influence to the 

days on the best previous record of this Association. association, the question was discussed as to how to make 

At the close of our last meeting our membership num- each member bear his proportion of the burden. The plan 

bered 798. Two names were by accident omitted from was proposed to be submitted to each association for their 

the roll, making the exact number 800. During the year consideration. To reorganize the association so that 

five deaths have been reported as follows: Jacob Hermes, every registered pharmacist must become a member of 

Watertown ; C. W. Hinsdale, Hudson : A. B. Hollett, M.D., the association. This could only be done by concerted ac- 

Havana; Stephen Keller, Buffalo; Albert Remey, Port tion between pharmacy board and association. The aaso- 

Jervis. Eight resignations have been received. This leaves ciation should have a council composed of one druggist 

our net membership at the opening of this meeting. 787. from each county, which should meet once a year, expense 

Acting under the instruction and advice of the Ex ecu- of each meeting to be paid from registration fees; expenw 

tive Committee and officers of the Association, a special of association should be paid from registration fees, as 

appeal was sent out in the month of May to every drug- dues of members should be included in this fee and no 

gint in the State, soliciting applications for membership. other dues be collected, in thiB way making each man pay 

What result may accrue thiB meeting will develop. his part of the expense of the association, and they snail 

The clerical expenses of the Secretary for the year have by virtue of this registration fee be members of the asso 

ciation. In Connecticut, two members of the pharmacy 
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board must be members of the association. In New York, 
Illinois, and some other States the board and association 
are connected. Association might at least ask board to 
request each applicant for registration to become member 
of association. Is such a plan feasible? Would this asso- 
ciation enter into such a plan if universally adopted? 
Many other points were discussed which were instructive 
to your secretary, and all received benefit therefrom. 

All those present were authorized by their associations 
to attend except your own secretary, and I note that some 
other associations, which have since met, have placed 
their secretary on the delegation to the A. P. A., and di- 
rected him to attend the conference. It is my firm belief 
that great benefit will result from these annual confer- 
ences. Respectfully submitted. 

Clay W. Holmes. 

Dr. Eccles read the report of the Committee on Adul- 
terations. 

The Secretary was instructed to send greeting to the 
Missouri and West Virginia State Associations. 

Wednesday at 11 A.M. was fixed as the special order for 
Dr. Eccles' paper for the ladies. 

The Secretary read tbe names of additional 
for membership, after which the meeting adjourned. 



3:15 P.M. 

Minutes of the first session read and approved. 
Fifty- four mcmbere were elected upon one ballot cast by 
the Secretary. 

The Committee on Credentials reported the receipt of 
credentials from the National Druggists' Association. Con- 
necticut Pharmaceutical Association, Cayuga and Che- 
mung County Associations. 

The Secretary road resignations from the following, 
which were accepted : 

RESIGNATIONS. 

F. L. Bates, Albion ; T. M. Glatt, Utica ; W. C. Hoag, 
Hess Road Sta. ; Andrew Sawyer. Troy ; W. A. A. Sloat, 
New burg ; William B. Smith, Troy ; Robert Wendler, 
Brooklyn ; Geo. S. Whitlock, Elmira. 

Accepted. 

A communication was received from Prof. Jos. P. Rem- 
ington, of Philadelphia, acknowledging his election as hon- 
orary member. 

Prof. P. W. Bedford read a preliminary report of the 
Committee on Papers and Queries. 

The Secretary road a communication from the 
County Pharmaceutical Association inviting the As 
tion to meet with them in Auburn next year. f* 
and referred. 
Treasurer presented a list of delinquent members, 
considerable discussion this list was referred to a 
committee, consisting of the Treasurer, Secretary, 
tecutive Committee, with power to act. 
The election of officers resulted as follows : 
President, Dr. R. Q. Eccles, of Brooklyn. 
First Vice-Pres., J. nungerford Smith, of Ausable Forks. 
Second Vice-Pros. , Dr. W. W. Gregory, of Buffalo. 
Third Vice-Pres., C. S. Ingraham, of Elmira. 
Secretary, Clay W. Holmes, of Elmira. 
Treasurer, C. H. Butler, of Oswego. 
Executive committee, F. L. Norton, Delhi; W. L. 
Dubois, Catskill; A. W. Rice, Hudson. 

Delegates to American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Dr. J. H. Eaton, Syracuse; W. R. Rogers, Middletown; 
Geo. J. Seabury, New York; Clay W. Holmes, Elmira; 
Aaron Sager, Cortland. 

The secretary read a communication from Dr. Charles 
Rice, Chairman of the Committee on tbe Revision of the 
Pharmacopeia, requesting that a committee be appointed 
to co-operate with them in their labors. The Association 
moved to accept this recommendation. 

[The names of the committee did not reach us in time 
for publication. ] 

Mr. Charles H. Ward, and Mr. Charles S. Finch, of 
Stamford, Conn., and Mr. N. Noble, of New Milford, dele- 
gates from the Connecticut Association, were received and 
accorded the privileges of the floor. 

The report of the delegates to the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association was read by Mr. George J. Seabury. 

Third Session. Wednesday morning, Juno 20th. 

Called to order at 10.30 by the president. 

Minutes of the last session read and approved. 

The vice-president took the chair and the committee on 
president's address made their report, which was accepted, 
and the recommendations taken up seriatim. 

During the consideration of these recommendations, the 
special hour having arrived for Dr. Eccles' paper, the re- 
port of the committee was laid on tho table, and Dr. 
Eccles read a very interesting paper on " Flowers and 
their Winged Friends," after which tho meeting ad- 
journed. 

Fourth Session. 
Called to order at 3 p.m. 

Minutes of the last session read and npproved. 
Consideration of the report of the committee on presi- 



dent's address was resumed. After each recommendation 
had been considered seriatim, the report was adopted as a 
whole. 

Dr. Huested reported verbally for the committee on leg- 
islation, that no legislative work had been done during the 
year. 

Mr. Ingraham presented a communication referring to 
proprietary medicines, and the publication of the formula 
upon the label, together with a draft of a proposed law, 
which was referred to the committee ou legislation. 

The report of tbe committee on county organization 
and trade interests was made by Mr. A. S. Van Winkle, 
of Hornellsville. The committee having no funds with 
which to prosecute their work had been unable to do any- 
thing. 

Two amendments were offered to the by-laws, one di- 
recting that the proceedings should not be furnished to 
members in arrears for dues, th* other to correct a clerical 
omission. They were laid over until the next session. 
Upon motion that a committee of three be appointed to 
present the names of five members to be presented to the 
Governor, the chair appointed C. S. Ingram, of Elmira; 
R. E. Phillips, of Fulton: and A. S. Van Winkle, of Hor- 
nellsville. 

The consideration of papers and queries was taken up, 
and answers to queries Nob. 17 and 10 were read by Prof. 
Bedford, and No. 2 by Dr. Eccles. 

The installation o( officers was then proceeded with in 
the usual form. The chair appointed C. Z. Otis, of Bing- 
hamton, and Dr. Huested. of Albany, us a committee to 
present the newly-elected officers for installation. 

The committee appointed by the president to present 
five names to tho Governor reported the following names: 

A B. Huested, of Albany; C. H. Goss, of Albany; Chas. 
F. Fish, of Saratoga; A. W. Rico, of Hudson; W. H. 
Rogers, of Middletown. 

A motion was made and unanimously carried that Dr. 
Huested be recommended for re-appointment upon the 
board. 

Several informal ballots were taken upon the next place 
of meeting. Binghamton receiving the greatest number 
of ballots, it was moved that our next meeting be held in 
Binghamton, at a date to bo named by the executive 



The meeting then adjourned. 

Fifth Session. Thursday, Juno 21st. 
Called to order at 10.30. 

Minutes of the last mooting read and approved. Names 
of several applicants for membership were read and laid 
over. 

The amendments to the by-laws reported at preceding 
session were adopted. 

Telegram of congratulation w;is received from the Mis- 
souri State Association. 

The following committees were appointed by the presi- 
dent: 

Committer on Legislation — Dr. H. C. Eccles. Brooklyn: 
Aaron Sager, Cortland: l>r. B. Huested, Albany: C "\V. 
Holmes, Elmira; Clark Z.Otis, Binghaiutoii. 

Committee on Pharmacy and Queries -Prof. P W. 
Bedford. New York: C. R. Paddock, Brooklyn; Dr. A. B. 
Huested, Albany. 

Committee on Adulterations— J. Hurigerford Smith, 
Ausable Forks; Dr. W. G. Gregory, Buffalo; Willis G. 
Tucker, Albany. 

Committee on County Organization- A. S. Van Winkle. 
Hornellsville; C. S. Ingraham, Elmira; J. B. Todd, 
Ithaca. 

Committee on Unofficial Formulary— C. S. Ingraham, 
Elmira; W. C. Gregory. Buffalo; E. S. Dawson. Jr., Syra- 
cuse: T. D. McElhenie, Brooklyn; C. H. Sager, Auburn. 

Committee on New Remedies— l>r. Charles Rice. New 
York ; S. J. Bei.diner. New York ; Gustavus Balser, New 
York. 

Committee on Entertainment— C. Z.Otis, Binghamton ; 
H. A. Smith. Binghamton. J. H. Eaton, Syracuse; C. 
W. Holmes, Elmira. 

Delegates to the National Wholesale Drug Association— 
Geo. It. Perry. Syracuse; Frank S. Hubbard. Buffalo; 
W. S. Gerity." Elmira; A. B. Huested, M.D., Albany; A. 
McClure, Albany; P. W. Bedford, New York; W. W. 
Tooker, Sag Harbor. 

Delegates to Connecticut.— L. E. Nieot, of Brooklyn; I. 
C. Chapman, of Newburg: W. B. Eddy, Whitehall. 

Delegates to Massachusetts.— P. W. Bedford, New York; 
C. E. Lloyd, Albany ; J. C. Smith. Plattsburg. 

Delegates to New Jersey.— D. L. Cameron. Brooklyn: 
(too. J. Seabury, New York; W. R. Rogers, Middletown. 

[delegates to"Pennsylrania.—V. W. Holmes, Elmira; J. 
W. Bachman. Hornellsville; C. K. Brown, Deposit. 

The report of the Board of Pharmacy was received and 
ordered published. It waa moved that its recommenda- 
tion be referred to the legislative committee with power to 
act. 

Prof. Bedford read a paper on Pharmacy Boards, which 
was referred to the same committee. 

Dr. H. H. Rushy, of Columbia College. New York, then 
read a very interesting paper on " r 
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can Drugs," which was very instructive and entertaining. 
The thanks of the association were returned to Dr. Rushy 
for his paper, and he was elected an honorary member of 
the association by acclamation. 

SIXTH SESSION. 

The president. Dr. Eccles, being obliged to return home 
on account of sickness in his family. Vieo-Prea. J. H. 
Smith took the chair. 

Several persons were elected members of the associa- 
tion. 

The report of the committee on exhibits not being com- 
pleted, it was moved that the same be referred to the com- 
mittee for publication, when received by the secretary. 

The president appointed as special committee on excise 
laws, R. K. Smither. of Buffalo; L. K. Nicot, of Brooklyn; 
Geo. J. Seabury. of New York . C. W. Holmes, of Elmira. 
and A. B. Huested, of Albany. 

Prof. Bedford, chairman of the committee on papers and 
queries, read a voluntary paper by Albert M. Todd, in re- 
sponse to query No 31. upon treatment and distillation of 
pcppcrmintplant*. Also a voluntary paper by Frank P. 
Dalzell, of Cold Springs, upon elixir of phosphate of iron, 
quinine and strychnine. Several other papers were read 
by title ar.d referred to the committee for publication. 

Joseph Hchnell, of Binghamton, was elected local secre- 
tary, after which it was moved that the association ad- 
journ to meet in Binghamton upon the call of the Executive 
Committee 

Considerable discussion upon the beet time for holding 
the meeting resulted in a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Committee that an earlier date be selected for the next 
meeting. 

Adjourned to meet at call of Executive Committee. 

LIST OF MKMBKRS KI-KCTRD. 

Mason S. Brown, Strykersville: Win. J. Smythe, Jr., Seahright, 
N. J.; Frederick Herdling, Yonkers; Edward Holt. New York; 
James H. Bushnell, Churcliville: Chug. L Enston, Sherburne; A. 
J. Dilinan, New York; Thomna J. Barnabee. New York; Milo E. 
Fletcher, Norwood; David H. JrnuiiiKS. Far Rockawav ; Arthur E. 
Took. M.D., OloveroTille: Waller A. Tuck, Gloversvilfe; Henry D. 
Siringard. New York; Louis Spinganl. New York: Chas. Henry 
Buck, New York; Mux Ahramson, New York: William A. Van 
Duzer, Brooklyn; J. 0. Barnabv, Uiooklvn; H. W. Holden. El- 
niira, N. Y.: llenry K. Harris. M.D.. New York; S. L. HhII, 



M.D., Mechanlcsville; F. F. Henrv Syvarth, Brooklyn: Wm. 
McAllister, Albany; J. B. Campbell, Suflern; Win M Davis. 
Brooklyn: Chas. A. Swanaon, Jamestown; Willis O. Tucker, 



Albany; Wm. B. Eddy. Whitehall; Albert J Runt, Chateaugay ; 
Wm. A. Deal. Ausable Forks; Orville A. Manville, Whitehall: 
Falrick N. Barry, Whitehall; Henry E. Gillo*pie, A'joable 
Fork*: Lawrence Corbett, Whitehall; John E. Corbett, White- 
hall; Daniel 8. Parson, Jr., Duniu-nioia; Niuh A. 0v» neiller, 
New York; W. Mason Brown, Lock fort; Thoa, R. Anderson, 
Port Jervis; Oeo. E. More, Oneonta; Geo. C. Walihr, New York; 
L. A. Skinner, Schenectady; Wm. R. W. Pound, Lockiort; J.w. 
N. Walker, Ellenville; Herbert E. Reed. Syracuse: Oeo. B. 
Benedict, New York: Jas. Henry Uutchens, New York; Chas. 
J. Deltz, New York; Evander Farrington, North Tarrytown; 
Chas. Roth, Rondout; Nelson H Kettle, Schenectady; Elmer 

E. Rowe, Warsaw: Albert L. Embres, Tarrytown; Chas. L. 
Wiggins. Newburg; Albert Smith, Newburg; Frederick B. 
Dennis, Marlborough: Elmer E. McNamara. Marlborough; 
Frederick J Wnlling. Brooklyn; Augustus McKiiiklry. Hudson; 
Jas. A. Eisenmann, Hudson; Harry P. Carr, Kingston. Julius 

F. Wingenbach, Utica; Wm. D. Olney. Middlctown; T. 11. S. 
, Saratoga Springs; John O. GladHtone. Dtlhi; Fred, 
r, Albany; Dayton E. Slater, Hunter. 

Correction. 

Ix our review of Mr. Rother's work, entitled Tlu' Be- 
ginnings of Pharmacy," contained in our last issue (page 
180). it should read : Theauthor derives Hydrastis from the 
" Greek hyein— to rain, and dran^Vo be active," instead of 
"dran— to draw." 



Reducing Obesity.— The Detroit ImihH describes the 
four plans for reducing obesity :— The eating of nothing 
containing starch, sugar, «r fat, colled the Banting sys- 
tem ; the eating of fat. but not sugar, or starch, called the 
German Banting ; the wearing of wool, and sleeping in 
flannel blankets instead of sheets, or the Munich system ; 
not eating and drinking at the same time, or rather the al 
lowing of a couple of hours to intervene between eating 
and drinking, the Schweninger system. 

Metbyltrihydroxychinolinecarbonic Aoid is the elab 
orate title of a new substance proposed by Professor 
Demme in the Thera]#uii»che Monatshefte as an addi- 
tional antipyreUc, the chemical formula being C.rH,,N0. 
+ CH.1 ~ C,.H,.(CH,iNOiHI. 

By the addition of 1.0 gramme of dry sodium carbo- 
nate to every 3 6H grammes of the acid in warm solution, 
the sodium salt is produced, having a dark brown color. 
The dry compound is palo yellow. The free acid is but 
slightly soluble in water. In its constitution this acid 
closely resembles thallin. Its effect in lowering body tem- 
perature is slower and longer in appearing than is the case 
with antipyrin. Its dose is 0.1 gramme <ah. 1J grains) 
for children between 4 and « years, and 0.25 gramme (ab. 
i grains) for such as are 11 to 15 years old. 



[ 



A NEW DROP-CO TJNTER. 

Tratjbe, of H mover, has pitented the device here il- 

neck of the 



. lustratpd (0?rm. Pat. 40.277). The 
bottle is provided with two slits situated 
opposite to each other, at a and c. The 
hollow stopper has a small tube fused 
upon it, and at its opposite side contains 
a small interior groove, for the admission 
of air when the stopper is turned so as to 
permit the escape of drops. 




A Now Process for Estimating Alcohol. 

Ik potassic permanganate is added to 
alcohol, mixed with dilute sulphuric acid, 
an imperfect oxidation takes place, even 
if the mixture is heated. If, however. , 
very dilute alcohol is first mixed with 
large excess of permanganate, and then suddenly with 
about one-third of its volume of sulphuric acid, the alcohol 
instantly and completely changes into carbonic anhydride 
and water. Water may now be added, and the excess of 
permanganate titrated back with potassic tetraoxalate. 
From the amount of permanganate decomposed, the alcohol 
can be readily calculated. 8.244 grammes of permanganate 
equal 1 gramme of nlcoh >l. The tost analyse?, four in 
number, are very satisfactory. Further experiments are 
promised. -B. Roesb in Zeittch. f. angeu: (fern. 

OLA88 JET FOB WASHING PRECIPrTATE8. 



has sent u» 
and handy glass 
The 



i 



MR. S. J. Hinsdale, of Fayetteville, N. C. 
several specimens of a very simple 
jet or nozzle for washing precipitates, 
accompanying cut illustrates the 

tion. 

C is a cork, through which passes the glass 
tube a, one end of which is open, while the 
other is closed by a perforated rubber cork 
/. through which passes the inner, smaller 
glass tube 6 The Utter is bent and slightly 
contracted at the projecting end g. At d, 
a small hole is blown in the larger tube, and 
a ring-shaped piece of rubber tubing is slipped 
over the glass tube, by means of which air 
may be admitted or its access shut off. 

The cork having been tightly inserted into 
a suitable flask or bottle — say, holding a pint 
and about two-thirds filled with distdled 
water— and the rubber ring being pushed 
over the hole i, the flask is inverted and 
adjusted at the proper height, in a retort- 
stand or other contrivance, over the filter the 
content* of which are to be washed. The 
glass jet g should be adjusted so that the 
little hole d will be below the highest level at 
which the liquid is intended to stand in the 
small filter. As soon as the rubber ring is 
slipped up, water will commence to run from 
the jet, until the little h.^le is covered, and 
the filler will periodically be refilled, as soon as air is ad- 
mitted again. The little rubber ting is applied merely to 
prevent spirting while the flask is l»eing inverted and 
adjusted. 



/ "U'RRIBR has devised the separating funnel shown in the 
\J accompanying cut. Through a cork inserted into the 
neck of a funnel, a glass tube is 
passed, the inner end of which is 
closed by fusion, and which has an ' 
opening (made by a file) a little be- 
low the closed end. If this tube is 
pushed down so low that the opening 
is covered by the cork, nothing will 
flow from the tube. On pushing it 
upwards, the hole becomes uncov- 
ered and will permit the passage of 
liquid through the tube. 




Orange Wine.— In the German 
colony Bluraenau, in Brazil, orange 
wine is prepared in the following manner: 

To make a cask of orange wine, between 800 and 1,000 
oranges are required. These are subjected to a strong 
pressure. About 60 pounds of sugar are dissolved in 5 
gallons of water, the solution brought to a boil, skimmed 
and set oside to cool. It is then mixed with the orange 
juice, and the whole allowed to ferment. When fermen- 
tation is completed, and the wine has become clear, it is 
bottle^. (Considerable quantities of orange wine 
made in Florida by a somewhat similar process.] 
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Preparation of Diachylon Ointment. 

E. Dieterich has made experiment* to ascertain the 
keeping qualities of Unguentnm Diachylon according as it 
is prepared with different vegetable oils mixed with lead 
plaster. It is well known that all oils are liable to exhibit 
very remarkable and unexpected peculiarities in their dif- 
ferent practical applications. This consideration led the 
author to examine mixtures of lend plaster with different 
oils both immediately after their preparation and after 
four and eight weeks, with a view to determine the 
amount of free oleic acid by titration. For this purpose, 
he dissolved 3 Gm. of the salve in 30 C.c. of ether, added 
three drops of solution of phenol phtalein and then i 
f '« normal alkali until the acid was neutralized. 

The results are given in the following table : 
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IHachykin Ointment prepared with 



Oil 



Almonds exp. 

Peanut 

Ooiton seed. . . 

Sunflower 

Cod I.i»er 

Walnut 



Olive. 



Rape. 
Scaame . 
Cantor 



Require*! 



Ihcmra. 


4wmlu. 




SO. 8 


30.8 


30.8 


808 


30.8 


80.8 


30.8 


42.0 


47.0 


83 6 


83.8 


88. 


83.6 


83.0 


86. 


80.8 


42.0 


47. 


80.8 


86,4 


42. 


80.8 


30.8 


808 


80.8 


86. 


86.4 


80.8 


86.4 


49. 


30.8 


80.8 


80.8 


50.4 


50 4 


93. 



Increase of acidity generally caused also an increase of 
rancid odor. The best mixtures, regarding flavor, were 
obtained with olive and castor oil particularly the latter. 
— Ph. Post. 

It will be seen from the above, that cotton-seed oil is not 
as good an ingredient, though it make* a very Bmooth and 
homogeneous mixture, for which reason mainly it was 
adopted, in tbiB preparation, by the U. S. * ' 
Am. Dr. 



Carbonate, 



le, preciL 

Sugar of Milk, powcl . 100 

Orris Root, powd 100 

Pumice, powd 80 

8alol 30 

Oil of Peppermint. 5 

" " Geranium 1 

••ck^!^.;". J 

Mix intimately. -After Pharm. Centralh. 



p 780 parts. 



part. 



Salol Tooth 



Cinnamon, Oejlou. . 

Staranise. .' 

Cochineal 

Alcohol 



. 10 
10 
. 10 
5 

.1,000 



Oil of 



5 parts. 



and filter after 24 hours. (Dikterich, 



We should have given the directions as follows: Reduce 
the cloves, cinnamon, Btaranise, and cochineal to a moder- 
ately fine powder, moisten it with alcohol, pack it in a 
percolator, and percolate until 970 parts of tincture are 
obtained. In this dissolve the oil of peppermint and salol. 
Using this process, the operator can make the p repari- 
an in 24 hours, or even in less time, if 
^.on. 



Pepper growing a Profitable Occupation. 

Straita Times recently advised planters to turn 
their attention to the cultivation of pepper, which, it is 
claimed, is a crop likely to prove a very paying one to the 
producers, the prices being high, ana the cultivation a 
comparatively easy one. The latter is now almost exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Chinese, only one European, 
Mr. Stevenson of Klang, in the Straits Settlements, hav- 
ing thus far ventured upon pepper-growing. One indis- 
pensable condition for the success of pepper-growing is 
good choice of ground, especially as regards the situation 
of the land. Flats or gently sloping land of sedimentary 
and plutonic formation have invariably been found most 
suitable for the purpose, and such lands are obtainable in 
sufficient quantity to meet any demand likely to arise. 
In the neighboring native states, far-reaching and fertile 
plains are available in any quantity. The consumption of 
pepper, not only in Europe and" America, but also in 
China, has of late proved so steady and rapidly increas- 
ing that the supply has utterly failed to overtake the de- 
mand, especially because Acbeeu, in former times the 
chief source of supply, does not now produce any quanti- 
ties worth mentiomng.-C««n. and Druggist. 



Magnolia Balm. 

A repetition of the analysis of Hager and F. M. Clarke 
has been made by the analyst of New Idea, and he reports 
that the balm consistB of zinc oxide (colored with carmine) 
in suspension in a little dilute glycerin, and perfumed 
with oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, and perhaps one other 
odor. The following formula makes a preparation 
stantially the same as the proprietary article : 

Zinc oxide 4 drachms 

Glycerin 11 fl. or. 

Water 2 " 

Carmine . i grain 

Oil bergamot 1 tninlm 

Oil lemon 1 " 



MR. Trimen, the Director of the Ceylon Botanic Gardens, 
in his last reports refers to the introduction of ipecacuanha 
in India, ana states that as early as 1848, or sixteen years 
before the first plants reached India, ipecacuanha was 
introduced in Ceylon, but that its cultivation in that island 
did not meet with any considerable amount of success, and 
it does not look as it we could ever expect to receive the 
drug in commercial quantities from Ceylon, especially if, 
as now seems probable, the Straits Settlements should fur- 
nish considerable quantities in the near future, for the use 
of the root is limited, and any successful cultivation on a 
large scale in various countries would soon bring the price 
down to a level which would cease to pay the cultivators. 
The sample of Johore ipecacuanha, which was recently ex- 
posed for sale in Mincing lane, does not differ materially 
from that which first imported. If anything it is more 
varied, thin and stout roots, possessing the gray and red- 
dish surfaces, making up the parcel. The roots which we 
selected for analysis were a fair sample; the woody column 
was somewhat thick. The percentage of emetine we found 
in the specimen is 1.4, somowhat lower than the specimen 
by Mr. Ransom afforded: but this may be ac- 

two differ- 



ent! n ted for by the thickness of the 



difference is no 
ent samples of root. 



Cola Nuts. 



Messrs. Jobst and Hesse, of Stuttgart, have made some 
experiments with cola nut3, with a view of ascertaining 
whether they would make a beverage which could be used 
in place of coffee or chocolate. 

As is well known, cola nuts are very rich in caffeine, of 
which they contain about 1.83 per cent, and have even 
been found to contain 2.35 per cent. 

The fresh nut is verv sweet, and afterwards astringent 
and bitter. As they reach the European [or this] market 
they are half dried, and somewhat resemble chestnuts ex- 
ternally. The taste of the yellowish-brown flesh or kernel 
is insipid, somewhat recalling that of cacao shells. On the 
one hand, the chemical constituents of the substance pro- 
claim it to be a stimulant of the first rank ; and on the 
other hand, its taste does not promise much for it as a 
source for a pleasant beverage. 

Messrs. Jobst and Hesse deprived the nuts of their Bhells, 
roasted them like coffee, and reduced them to powder. 
The aqueous infusion of this had a handsome color, but its 
taste was not particularly agreeable, reminding one 
strongly of acorn coffee. 

Next they tried to make "chocolate" of it, but here the 
difficulty arises that it does not contain enough fatty mat- 
ter, which makes it necessary to incorporate a good deal 
of butter of cacao with it, besides the sugar. And this 
resulted in the production of a chocolate of very handsome 
appearance and odor, though of a rather peculiar, and not 
quite agreeable taste.— After Induatrie-Bmter. 

Impurity in Hydrochlorate of Quinine. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy 
(Chent. and Druag ), M. de Vrii made a communication on 
the occasional presence of hydrochlorate of cinchonidine 
in commercial hydrochlorate of quinine. The impurity he 
would attribute to the natural composition of the new cin- 
chona barks now in the market. As a test he recom- 
mended the following: 

Quinine Hydrochlorate 1 gramme. 

Water of SO* to 60° C 40 

Pure neutral Chroma te of Potassium. . . 



The chromate is to be added after the mixture has been 



At the temperature given, the quinine is rapidly precipi- 
tated, while the cincnonidine remains in solution, On 
milling caustic soda to the clear liquor, the cinchonidine is 
thrown down, even in the cold, but more speedily by the 
help of a gentle heat. The solution, however, should not 
be too alkaline or overheated, as soda will then transform 
the alkaloid into a resinoid i 
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▲ Volatile Poison in the Exhalations of Han and some Lao Ferri, Iron Milk. 

Animals. Pyrophosphate of Sodium 90 parts 

BRowN-StQtJARD and D' Arson val announce the exist oTveorin ° f Chlo " de of Iron j$ 

enee, in the air expelled during expiration in man and Drilled Water '. ienough't'o 'make 1,000 paru 
some animals, of a highly poisonous age at. Lp to tne 

present it was known that the exhaled air contained, Dissolve the Pyrophosphate of Sodium in 400 parts of 

nearly always, soir.e ammonia, in very minute traces. Distilled Water, add the Glycerin, and filter. Dilute the 

also carbonic acid gas, and besides, some organic matters, Solution of Chloride of Iron (U. S.) with 400 parts of Dis- 

which, though they may not be putrid at the time when tilled Water, pour this slowly into the cold solution of the 

they are thrown out into the air, yet undergo change very sodium salt, under gentle and alow stirring, and add 

rapidly, even at a low temperature. enough water to make 1,000 parts. 

The authors above quoted, however, have found that if ,t m desired to remove the small amount of chloride 

the lungs of man, also those of tho dog and hare in a 0 f HO dium produced by the reaction— though it may be 

state of nealth. produce, and discharge with each expira- j e ft i being harmless— an excess of iron must be used, the 

tion, a minute quantity of a very violent poison, wnich sodium pyrophosphate solution poured into the iron solu- 

from the experiments thus far made appear* to have the tion, aD( f the whole raised to boiling. The precipitate is 

properties of an alkaloid. When its solution was injected t hen collected, washed and suspended in water. But the 

into tho circulation of dogs, etc., the latter rapidly died- product will not possess a " milk-like" character, as the 

Heat does not seem to be very much injurious to the body, precipitate, in the latter case, is soon deposited at the bot 

as a temperature of 100' C. appeared to render it even more torn. The first mentioned process yields a permanent 

active than it had been previous to heating. Further ac- <• milky"' liquid. 

counts will be published in a short time.— Rep. d. Pharm. [The original formula, by & Dieterich, in l*h. Centralh. 

direct* 80 parts of Solution of Chloride of Iron, which re- 

_ _ - _ . fers to that of the Germ. Pharm., containing 10 per cent 

The Gum Benaoin Trade. of melallic it has been trauscalculatedinto that of 

Bbitisb consular reports from Java state that, during the U. S. Ph, containing 13.06 per cent of iron. 

the year 1887, 6,298 piculs gum benzoin were exported f rom . 

Padang ( west coast of Sumatra*. Nearly the whole of 

\ to Java, small shipment* to Holland, the Straits ^he Camphor Trade in Formosa — The Chinese Gov 

, and to America. This quantity is one of the ernor of the island of Formosa some time ago declared the 

ecord, but it should be observed that the ship- camphor trade in the interior of the island a Government 

gum bensoin from this port are steadily on the monopoly, thereby greatly injuring a number of private 

In the thirty years from 1858 to 1887 inclusive, traders, who for many years had dealt extensively in the 

140,901 piculs have been exported from Padang. article on their own account Troubles ensued with some 

of the foreign houses, and the United States Government 
The Aniline Treatment of Phthisis. addressed a remonstrance on the Bubject to the Tsung-li- 
ine Aniline irwimom oi ru™» Yameu in Pelrin-a body somewhat resembling our For- 
Thk aniline treatment of phthisis consists of frequent ejgn Office. Wo now hear that this appeal has remained 
administration of acetanilide (10-grain doses four or five fruitless, the Pekin authorities, in a communication dated 
times a day) and the inhalation of pure aniline mixed with February 16th, fully justifyingthe action of the Governor of 
an essential oil, such as anise, eucalyptus, or peppermint oil. Formosa, and declaring their intention of maintaining the 
A suitable mixture is aniline, 3 i.; eucalyptus oil, jvij. ; monopoly. It appears that in those parts of the isUnd 
mix At the same time ointment of iodine or iodoform, now thoroughly brought under Chinese control the cam- 
with eucalyptus oil, is rubbed into the chest. Theacetani- p n0r trade is free, or at any rate subjected to but few re- 
ticle breakB up in the system, aniline being one of the pro- Btrictions ; but, unfortunately, in those districts scarcely 
ducts. Although cyanosis and other disagreeable symp- an y trees are left, while only in the mountainous interior 
toms supervene, the decomposition of the acetanilide is 0 f the island, nominally under Chinese dominion, but in 
apparently part of the cure, so also is careful attention to reality occupied by tribes of warlike savage*, the camphor 
dietary In the Ijttncet of March 24th. there are some notes laurel still flourishes. In the camphor districts of the in- 
on an indisputable case of four years' standing which terior the Chinese, at a considerable cost, maintain military 
recovered under this treatment. stations, and they partly defray the expense of these by 

keeping to themselves the exclusive right in the camphor 

Preservative Sugar. trade. The Tsung-li-Yamen aJso point out that in prohibit- 

Preservative ougar. foreigners from penetrating into the unsafe centre of 

S.licv lie Acid «> P Brte - the island they are actuated by a desire to avoid such com - 

Sugar. In fine powder »*> - plications with foreign governments as might result from 

8 the murder of their subjects by the aborigines. The Chi- 

Triturate the salicylic acid with some of the powdered nese arguments appear to be unanswerable and we mav 

sugar • i" a mortar, and gradually incorporate it with the therefore take it that the camphor monopohr will be kept 

rSnder up-at any rate for the present. -Chem. and Drugg. 

ThiB compound is used for preserving fruits and other ... , 
ni-tieles of fruit The salicylic acid prevents the develop- Detecting Qas Leakage.-Dr. Buntes method for de- 
ment of the fungi and fermentation. One ounce of it is tooting gas leakage by means of palladium paper has been 
sufficient for about 6 pounds of preserves. The latter are rendered still more delicate by Ifcrr Schaumers, who uses 
nrooared with sugar in tho usual manner, transferred to to every three parts of chloride of palladium, one part of 
suitable vessels and a proportionate layer of thepreserva- chloride of gold. The increase of sensitiveness may be 
live sugar sprinkled on top- Vomacka. partly due to catalytic action, that is, to the mere 
u ^ v presence of the gold, perhaps to the action of traces of 
_ . - Tiw , ln n-n-ti,, sad*. acetylene upon the gold solution. The solution used for 
Solution of Iron in Caustic Boda. making the paper contains f per cent of chloride of palla- 
Whrm a strona current of air is blown into a hot, con- dium, and t per cent of chloride of gold. One pmt cost* 
central rSon of£uVtic soda, containing about 34 per about nine shulings, and will steep filter P»pr enough for 
cent NaOH standing in an iron vessel, or to which finely 8,000 to 11,000 teste. The main sources of error are to- 
dirided hy drated ferric oxide has been added, perceptible bacco smoke, stoves, and smoky ch.mne ys wh ich let enr- 
q .a tat.«f o™ iron are dissolved without discoloring the bonic oxide into tho room, the vapor of Juael oil, onion 
liquid In fact such a solution will romain clear and smell, mercury vapor, and sulphuretted Hydrogen, 
odorless for several days, at the ordinary temperature; wltr0 irlvcerin in Heart Failure -Dr. M. H. Firnell, 
ultimately it becomes turbid, yellow, and finally red. owing *A\ rc ?, I™ ri after reporting three cases of syncope in 
to the presence of the hyd rated I ferric oxide but this color ^SjX™ of two drops of a l-per'-cent 
disappear* again on heating. When the colorless solution ™ remarks (Med. and ¥urg. Reporter): 
is dilute!, the ox.de is prec ipitated in about hal an hour, ^^^^^^ ot Wart failure treated in the 
but again passes into solution when the hquid u > ~ncen- **° C Z have no conception of the brilliant results 
re£orSo^^ he obtained by the hypodermic use of nitro- 
action a greenish-black precipitate forms, which settles glycerin. 

down leaving a clear solution, free from iron, but slightly Creosote Mixture for the Treatniont of Phthisis.— 

Yellow from sodium sulphide. It is suggested that the Creosoti, nixv.: TV. Gentian., nixlv.; Spir. Vim Reel 

iron exists in solution as a perferrate, analogous to sodium f tvIhj.; Vini Xerici, ad f. jiij. Take of this one-tnird, 

to and with the formula NaFeO,, therefore — L. thrice dailv. The amount of creosote may be gradual y 

5 in Chem. Zeit. (Abst. from J. S.CItem. bid.) increased to double this amount. The treatment should 

.. be continued for three to twelve months, and its beneficial 

, effects are most marked in recent cases. 

, ,^on of Cotton-seed Oil. — A small quantity of the , , , , f , „!,:_.« _„ a 

o.lT^ix?" with annual quantity of a saturated solution Borofuchsin, recently proposed by Prof. Lu J™** » 

o ,S lead acetate ; ammonia is then added, and the staining medium for uf^relo ba • lh. ™££*£ f A ^"\ 

whole shaken. Under these circumstances cotton-seed oil 7* grains : Boric Acid > i ^™ j ^ tal *g minure is 

assumes a n-ddish orange color, whilst butter, olive, castor drachms ; Distilled Water, 5 drachms. This mixtuj 

End? and other oils give a red color.-M. Labiche in clear, ^hghtly acid, and h not liable to spoil from 

Arch, de Pharm. and J S. Chem. Ind. Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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EDITORIALS. 

Souk time ago a warfare wan inaugurated by French 
physicians and pharmacists against antipyrine, chiefly 
on account of its being protected by a patent or copy- 
right, and possibly —though not openly mo stated— because 
the profits of the patent found their way nciYws the bor- 
der, into the pockets of the German patentee. 

Here is what the Repertoire de Pharmncie says about 
the matter in it* issue of May. 1888: 

"At present, when the failures of this tram-Rhenish 
drug can no longer be counted, it is well to announce the 
measure which has just been adopted by the Governing 
Board of Public Assistance. At the meeting of May 1st, 
held at the Academy of Medicine, our master, M. Bour 
goin, announced that the Governing Board of Public As- 
siHtance followed the principle of making its own medi- 
cines, or obtaining them by contract. It has not been 
able to do this so far in the case of ' dimethyloxyquini- 
«ine,* the antipyrine of the Germans, as this remedy is the 
subject of an unjustifiable monopoly." 

" Anxious to protect its interests, and in order to avoid 
all suits, the Governing Body of Public Assistance has de- 
cided, upon the proposition of M. Bourgoin, that this 
remedy shall hereafter be dispensed in the Paris hospitals 
under the name analgesine. The thing is worth the 
trouble, for. during the first quarter of 1888. the hospitals 
have purchased 116 kilogrammes of it (about 4,092 avoir- 
dupois ounces), at an expense of 60.000 I 
for the whole year, assuming that the < 
be kept up at this rate." 

" But, even from a scientific point, it had been originally 
pretended, that ' dimethyloxyquinizine' is a substitute for 
sulphate of quinine. This pretension has not been justified 
by the facts, and the best proof is. that the consumption 
of sulphate of quinine in the hospitals is now precisely the 
same as formerly. Hence the name antipyrine does not 
properly belong to the ' diniethyloxyquiiiizine.' On the 
contrary, it is now generally regarded as a remedy for 
allaying pain. If this is so, the name nnaJgenine is quite 
appropriate for it." 

•It is hoped that this new name will be accepted with- 
out objection by the medical profession. Frenchmen will 
then be able to manufacture the analgesine, and the Gov 
erning Board of Public Assistance will be able to obtain it 
by contract, like other chemical ur pharmaceutical pro 



ducts. Besides, if a product is a specialty or monopoly, 
the buyer is compelled to accept it with eyes shut, all 
examination being impossible or illusory ; or it may i 
pen that the buyer will obtain antipyrine which 1 
yellow on exposure to air, and gives out a 
odor of benzin." 

" We report this decision, with the remark that it was 
not necessary to assure us of the sentiments of right and 
patriotism of our master. All of us who know him, can 
appreciate the persistence with which this eminent pro- 
fessor has striven to protect the French interests of phar- 
macy." 

As a pendant to this editorial of our French contem- 
porary, we give the following brief note from the Paris 
correspondent of the Cheitii»t and Druggist (May 26th): 

" It will probably be remembered that 'analgesine* is 
the new name proposed to designate antipyrine, and thus 
avoid conflict with those claiming property in the familiar 
designation. But it was alleged at a meeting of the 
Academy of Mediciue that two country physicians have 
been in the habit for a long time of prescribing under the 
name of ' analgesine ' a certain mixture of their own. 
entirely different from antipyrine. The parties interested 
in the patent right* make all they can out of this compli- 
cation, while others maintain as stoutly as ever that the 
copyright being dejure null and void, any one is free to 
make and sell antipyrine under its best known appellation. 
The truth in all this appears to be that the threatened con- 
fusion of ' analgesines is grossly exaggerated, if it existed ; 
and that, on the other hand, while every one loudly pro- 
claimed the antipyrine patent's invalidity, no one 
cares to join issue with the doughty Dr. Knorr. In the 
mean time the infringement suit against M. Petit is still on, 
but no progress has been reported lately." 

It is much to be regretted that so much precipitation, 
and, we fear, also, national prejudices, have been allowed 
to become prominent factors in this movement. We do 
not wish to appear as the champions of Dr. Knorr or of 
any one else who is interested in the antipyrine patent. 
But every chemist knows that Dr. Knorr discovered the 
compound and a method for its preparation. He an- 
nounced it originally as dimethyl-oxy-chiniein, but has 
given this theory up long ago. as a more intimate study 
lias led him to view its constitution differently. (See this 
Journal, 1887, U'4.) Our French confreres seem to have 
overlooked this fact altogether. No one can patent a pro- 
duct of nature, but he can patent the process by which it 
can be obtained, if original. In France a patent is only 
valid if worked there, and to comply with this law the 
owners of the antipyrine patent erected a factory" on French 
soil. It is true, the French laws prohibit the patenting of 
medicine* or medicinal compounds, but so far as we know, 
this only applies to such as are specially designed to serve 
as such. Should a substance incidentally be found service- 
able as a medicine, while forming the link in a chain of 
technical products, the case is probably different. Ethi- 
cally, and theoretically, we are opposed to patent* on 
medicines ourselves, but, as long as the law permits their 
issue, our own or anybody else's objection cannot inter- 
fere with established rights. Every patent is of course a 
monopoly, but why should one special patent be decried 
as an oppressive monopoly, and not all patents ? A conns- 
cation or annulment of a patent, provided it is rightfully 
granted, is a serious breach of contract on the part of a 
state. Had antipyrine remained a comparatively insignifi- 
cant article, such as kairinc. thalline, etc., it would prob- 
ably not have been attacked at all. 

The writer of the editorial above quoted is evidently not 
well posted on the therapeutic history of antipyrine. This 
body was ascertained, at a very early date after its dig, 
covery, not to be a substitute for quinine as a miasmatic 
or anti-febrile remedy, but only as an antipyretic, and even 
to exceed quinine and all other then known antipyretics 
in the power of reducing febrile temperatures. It has not 
been claimed to be, nor ever been regarded by competent 
authorities as, a substitute for quinine. Bat it is a true 
antipyretir, or " remedy against heat." Its anodyne and 



the remedy having been used for several years before this 
property became known. That the " failures of antipyrine 
can at present no longer be counted " is a rather wild state- 
ment, as it depends altogether on what it was tried to be 

used for. 
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We are in receipt of a letter from Dr. S. Mierzinaki, the 
editor of the Droguten-Zeitung, and author of the 
new work on Perfume <" Riechatoffe," etc.) from which we 
have Riven a number of extracts in our recent issue*, re- 
garding the article entitled " The Manufacture of Lithium 
Salt* for Medicinal and Techni:al Purposes" (see April 
number, page 88). We there gave, on the authority of 
Graham-Otto's "Lehrbuchd. Chemie" (new edition), the 
process which is now followed in Schering'a factory to de- 
compose lepidolite and to prei>are from it the carbonate 
of lithium. 

Dr. MierzinBki draws our attention to the fact that he 
is the author of this procesB, having published it, in 1868, 
in the Zeitachrift d. Oetterr. ApothekerVereina, p. 53. 

OCR respected contemporary, the Deutsch-Amenkanische 
Apotheker-Zeitung, in its issue of June 1st, has an 
editorial in which the writer gives his views respecting the 
steps at present being taken to prepare for a new edition 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia. We shall have oc. 
caaion in the future to discuss a few points alluded to by 
our confrere, on which we bold somewhat different 
opinions. At present we wish merely to direct attention 
to a statement which we cannot account for and is cer- 
tainly based on a misconception. The writer says: [we 
translate]—" What reasons induced the Committee (of 
Revision, etc.) of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia to omit, in the 
later edition, the assay process of Kxtraetum Cinchoncr 
Fluidum, which had been given in the edition of 1880, is 
not known to us. At all events the insertion of all such 
tests is to be recommended, provided they afford, even 
only approximately, a criterion of the quality and genuine- 
ness of the preparation."— The italics of the preceding 
quotation are our own. 

We know of no edition of the U. S. Pharm. of any date 
which contained an assay process of Fluid Extract of 
Cinchona. The D. 8. Pharm. of 1880 was not issued until 
the latter part of 1882, and the text of this has not been 
altered since its appearance. Hence there has only been 
one edition of the U. 8. Pharm of J 880, the title page of 
which bean the year 1888. Of the pharmacopoeia of 1870, 
which appeared at beginning of 1873, the various reprints 
that were made of it, bore on their title pages the year of 
issue, which occasioned much confusion abroad, aa some of 
these reprints were mistaken sometimes by prominent 
writers for new editions or revisions of the work. 

/ loNStDEUMu the fact that there are few retail establish 
V'' raenta which offer so many facilities for decorative 
treatment of their contents as the drug-store, it is rather 
surprising how little attention is paid by pharmacist* to 

dom the effect of a reflected light, strong shadows, and 
effective back-ground are properly considered. Taking, 
for example, the effect of gaslight, it is more often than 
otherwise the case that the lights are so placed as to 
daule, by their glare, the eyes of the passer-by, and pre- 
vent him from distinguishing the details of the objects in 
the interior of the store. Ac commonly arranged, they 
have, in some degree, the effect of a "jack" used by 
hunters in shooting deer at night, and render it difficult 
to distinguish objects beyond them. As an illustration of 
an opposite effect, observe the method of lighting employed 
by dealers in pictures. In this case the greatest pain is 
taken to screen the light so that it can only roach the 
observer as a reflection from the surface of the objects 
exhibited. To apply this principle to a drug store, the 
light should come from the same source in the night that 
it does in the day-time, namely, from the windows, 
where, along the upper part of the window-spaces, lamps 
or gas- jets should be arranged in number sufficient to 
light the main body of the store, and having reflectors 
between them and the windows which will intercept and 
throw towards the back of the store all rays which would 
otherwise pass outward, toward the street. At the back 
of the store should be placed objects, which, in turn, re- 
flect the light towards the front, such aa shelf-bottles with 
gilt labte, show-bottles with colored contents; while mid. 
way should be arranged such things as toilet-bottles in cut- 
glass, with sparkling facets and numerous angles. Any 
chandeliere in the centre of the store Bhould be but dimly 
lighted to permit a brilliant light. 
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One of the most ingenious effects of lighting which we 
remember to have seen used to be in Houston Street, just 
east of Broadway, in this city, where, on a corner of the 
street, was a building surmounted at the angle by a large 
gilt eagle with outspread wings. On the cornice just 
below it were arranged a number of lights with reflectors, 
which threw the light upward against the eagle, and with 
screens which prevented the lights themselves from being 
seen from the street. At night the effect was very bold, 
and the great eagle shone out strongly against the back- 
ground of dark t>ky in a maimer which attracted the at- 
tention of every one who looked in that direction. Drug- 
gists who wish to place an illuminated sign in front of 
their stores may take a valuable hint from the above, and 
produce something much more effective than the trans- 
parencies commonly used. 

In selecting a back-ground of color for the shelving 
which ordinarily covers the side-walls of every store, it is 
too often the case that pale tints are used, and the effect 
is to render the outlines of the bottles on the shelves in- 
distinct. If instead, a dark color such as the maroon or 
Indian red used for the walls of many picture galleries 
were employed, the brilliancy of the glass shelf -ware with 
gilt labels would be greatly heightened. A wall paper 
with decided pattern, such as is sometimes employed, is 
not the thing to use. What is needed is a solid body of dark 
contrasting color, which will also harmonize with the pre- 
dominant colors of the articles placed on the shelves. For 
this purpose nothing serves better than the dark red 
above spoken of. The complementary color of red, vix., 
green, is oftentimes quite effective, but for this purpose a 
pale green will not not answer; it. too, must be dark and 
decidedly green. Green will be especially effective with 
mahogany -colored shelf-fittings and cornice. 



Some time since we inserted among the items in the ad- 
vertising pages one referring to the death, in San Fran- 
cisco, ofone M. D. Babcock, alleged to be the inventor of 
the fire-extinguisher of that name. 

It seems that the truth is that this allegation was purely 
the product of a deranged brain, and that Professor 
James F. Babcock, a well-known chemist of Boston, was 
actually the inventor. Unfortunately for Professor B., 
the invention has not resulted in a fortune for himself, 
whatever may have been the proceeds for the manufac- 
turers. 



Thjc Connecticut Valley Dental Society and Massachu- 
setts Dental Society are to hold a union meeting in the In- 
stitute of Technology, at Boston, on the 10th to 13th of 
July, inclusive ; and solicit from the drug trade an ex- 
hibition of such things as druggists' sundries which are 
of interest to dentists. 



Thb article on page 108 of our last number, contributed 
by Mr. S. J. Hinsdale, in which a new test-paper is de- 
scribed, should have had the heading: "A New Test- 
Paper for Acids," since it is as delicate towards sulphuric 
and other^acids as against hydrochloric, which was there 



American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association will be neld in Detroit, Mich. 
First session, Monday, September 3d. at 3 P.M. Aside 
from the usual attractions presented by our meeting!*, 
preparations have been made by the pharmacists of 
Detroit for our reception, matters both scientific and re- 
creative being elaborated to an unusual degree. 

The Michigan Pharmaceutical Association holds its an- 
nual meeting simultaneously with our own, and it may be 
safely predicted that the members attending both associa- 
tions will outnumber any collection of pharmacists in the 
previous history of our country. 

Full information regarding hotel and railway rates will 
be furnished our members in the usual annual circular of 
the permanent secretary. 

The exhibition promises to equal, if not surpass, that of 
any preceding period of our history. Commercial in- 
terests are now recognised as a part of the object of our 
meetings, and it is to be presumed that extraordinary 
endeavors will be made to render conspicuous, displays of 
commercial products. The local secretary, Mr. James 
Vernor, 88B Woodward avenue, Detroit, will give informa- 
tion regarding matters connected therewith. 

Dr. A. B. Lyons, 423 Second street, Detroit, Secretary of 
Committee of Scientific Papers, should receive the scien- 
tific papers at as early a date aa possible. 

J. U. Lloyd, President. 
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rly-closing in Hamilton, Ontario.— The Canadian 
•maceutical 



Pharmaceutical Journal published the following i 
ordinance, passed May 14th. 

By the Corporation of the City of Hamilton. 

" 1 . All shops within the municipality of the City of 
Hamilton, belonging to the class known aa Chemists' and 
Druggists' shops, shall be closed at or before 8 o'clock in 
the afternoon of every day in the week, excepting Satur- 
days, Sundays, and days immediately before public or 
municipal holidays, and shall be closed throughout every 
Sunday except between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon, between the hours of S and 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and between the hours of 8 and 9 o'clock in the 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



The Sixth International Pharmaceutical Congr 
will assemble at Milan in September next. The prelimi- 
nary arrangements are in the charge of the Associazione 
Farmaceutica I/ombarda, and a very general participation 
of other countries has been promised. It would be a good 
for our Italian confreres if they could meanwhile 
to publish their first national pharmacopoeia, 
which has been hanging fire now for about seven years. 

Christy & Co.. 25 Lime Street, London. England, wish 
us to inquire whether any of our readers will sell to them 
two complete sets of the " Working Bulletins '' by Messrs. 
Parke, Davis A Co., the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1883. 

British Pharmaoopcaia. — A report of the British Phar- 
macopoeia Committee was recently presented to the Medi- 
cal Council, in which it was stated that there has been a 
profit on the production and sale of the Pharmacopoeia 
amounting to £1209 8*. 2d. It was also announced that a 
report for 1887 on the work had been received from Prof. 
Attfleld. 

The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy has elected 
the following officers: President, Henry Canning; vice- 
presidents, S. A. D. Sheppard, W. C. Durkee; secretary, 
C. C. Williams; treasurer, H. K. Apple ton, Jr. ; auditor, 
L. D. Drury. Trustees (until 1889): W. B. Potter, C. A. 
Siegmund. E. C. Marshall; (until 1890) J. G. Godding, G. 
M. Hoyt, E. H. La Pierre; (until 1891) L. D. Drury, W. F. 
Sawyer, J. C. Benedict; (until 1892) W. C. Durkee, H. K. 
Appleton, W. W. Bartlet: (until 1893) S. A. D. Sheppard, 
H. Canning. C. C. Williams. 

Gluten Bread.— A recent improvement in the mode of 
preparing gluten bread for the use of diabetic persons is 
said to render it much more palatable. It resembles ordi- 
nary bread in its general aspects, and is not unlike in taste 
certain kinds of cakes which are readily eaten by most 
people. Moreover, it is easily masticated. The formula 
from which this new gluten broad is made is set down 
thus: Best quality of yeast, 20 grammes; cold water, 120 
grammes; butter, 126 grammes; gluten flour, 500 grammes; 
and eggs, 4. For one loaf. The yeast is stirred carefully 
and quietly into the water, then the eggs and butter are 
added, and the whole melted. The gluten flour is mixed 
in and worked up with these ingredients, and a round loaf 
is thus made which is about 18 inches wide and 20 inches 
deep; it is placed before the fire for about an hour to cause 
the dough to rise, and is baked in an oven heated from 

' fh.il> 0 flour i n: il: i: u - 1 1 1 f . -H rx;>rf-^'.\ iov thin 



Mod Said of Ansesthetios Forty Years 

Ago.— Commenting on the reports of the first use of ether 
as an anaesthetic in surgery, the Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner expressed the views of the conservatives in the 
following terms: " We are persuaded that the surgeons of 
Philadelphia will not be seduced from the high professional 
path of duty into the quagmire of quackery by this will- 
o'the-wisp. . . . We cannot close these remarks without 

rin expressing our deep mortification and regret that 
eminent men who have so long adorned the profession 
in Boston should have consented tor a moment to set so 
bad an example to their younger brothers, as we conceive 
them to have done in this instance. If Buch things are to 
be sanctioned by the profession, there is little need of re- 
form conventions, or any other efforts to elevate the pro- 
fessional character; physicians and quacks will soon 
constitute one fraternity." 

Vigier's Ooryss Powder.— This remedy, which is greatly 
prized and often prescribed by French physicians, has the 
following formula, as given by M. Vigier himself (in the 
Gazette Hebdom. de Med. et Chirurg.) : Finely powdered 
starch, boracic acid, tincture of Siam bensoin, of each 
equal parts. To be used as a snuff, frequently and plenti- 
fully. We would remark here that powdered gum bensoin 
should not be used in lieu of the tincture, as is frequently 
done by American pharmacists in preparing snuff powders. 
When the gum is used, toe resulting powder is tenacious, 
packs easily, and is difficult to draw into the nostrils. The 
same may be said of camphor. It is far better to use the 
b and allow the alcohol to evaporate, as in this 
• a granular powder is obtained which ' 
1 to.-A T a<«cmoi Druggist. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 

No. 2,178.— Vapo-Oresolene ($., Buffalo). 

This is a trade-mark for what is commonly known as 
cresol, which you will find a description or in either of 
the leading dispensatories or works upon coal-tar and its 
products. 

No. 2,179. — "India-rubber " Cement for Glass, etc. 

Try the following: Caoutchouc, 20 grains; chloroform, 
2 fl. oz. ; mastic, i troy oz. Dissolve tho caoutchouc in the 
chloroform, then add the mastic, and set it aside for a 
week, or until solution has taken place. This cement can 
be used cold, and may be applied with a camels-hair 
brush. 

No. 2,180.— If ettauer's Aperient. 

This is a mixture composed of : 

Aloes j 6 

Sodii Bicarbonatis j 10 

Tinct. Lavandula) Comp fl. § 2 

Aquas fl. 1 83 

M. 

No. 2,181— Machine- folded Filters (Chicago). 

The " folded filters" you refer to are those made by the 
well-known house of Schleicher At Schuell, of Dueren, 
Germany, and may be had through dealers in chemical 
apparatus (see our advertisements). 

We are glad that we have an opportunity of drawing 
the attention of our readers to these exceedingly useful, 
labor- and time-snving filters. They are made in three 
qualities. No. 588, in diameters from 12.5 to 50 centi- 
meters, for all ordinary nitrations. No. 586 made of special 
paper, for the filtration of viscid, syrupy or other liquids, 
which often cause much trouble ana 'annoyance. And 
No. 580, all of large size, with hardened points preventing 
them from breaking. 

Since we have begun to use these folded filters, we have 
become convinced that they are indispensable. Of course, 
they cannot be used for fine analytical work, when the 
precipitate is the part wanted, as it would be difficult to 
detach this 

No. 2,182.— Cure for Wrinkles (Modesto, CaL). 

This correspondent refers to an item in one of our re- 
cent issues in which " Lanolin" is spoken of as a cure for 
wrinkles, and wants to know whether it is to be used pur* 
or mixed with anything. 

Our private, opinion of the subject is, that it would be 
necessary to incorporate with it a very large percentage 
of czedulity to have much effect upon a well-developed 
wrinkle ; or, in other words, it will work best with such 

the^'Falth Cure." 
No. 2.183 — Hair Oil (J. M. H.). 

One of the most commonly used compounds, and one of 
the best we are acquainted with, is a mixture of castor 
oil and alcohol, about as follows: 

Castor ou. 7 fl. or. 

Alcohol 9 ft. oz. 

This may be scented according to individual preference. 
It is customary to add to it certain substances supposed 
to act either as tonics or as detergents, such as quinine, 
tincture of cantharides, etc., only a small quantity of each 
being usually added. Tincture of quillaja may also be 
added to advantage. 

No 2,184-IndelibleStenoil Ink <M.). 

The following formula has been furnished by one of our 

Dissolve 1 troy ounce of nitrate of silver in 4 fl . oz . of 
stronger water of ammonia; then add 1 troy oz. of bitar- 
trate of potassium and 1 troy oz. of sugar, and dissolve by 
agitation. 

Mix thoroughly 1 troy oz. of powdered acacia with S| 
fl. oz. of boiled linseed oil, and incorporate 40 grains of 
lampblack. 

For use. mix about equal quantities of the preceding 
solution and mixture on a slab, and apply it by means of a 
stencil. The fabrics must be afterwards heated or j 
over with a hot iron to make the marks lasting. 

No. 2,185.— Liquid Franconia (Supplement to query 
2,172). 

Dr. Laurence Johnson, of this city, informs us that he 
made some experiments about a year and a half ago to 
devise a preparation having the properties of this i 
He finally arrived at the following formula: 

Prepare a thick, almost jelly-like infusion of 
and add to it 80 per cent of its volume of glycerin, with 

.the 
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finished product contain 2 grains in each fluidounce. Per- 
fume according to taste. 

Dr. Johnson says that, while this may not be the exact 
formula of the article in question, it yields a close imita- 
tion, and one which is an excellent remedy not only for 
chapped hands, but also for many cases of eczema. 

No. 2.186.— Insect Powder (M.). 

This correspondent refers to the article entitled '• Insoct 
Remedies," contained on page 13 of our last January num- 
ber, and desires to know whether the " Pyrethrum " there 
mentioned is the Pyrethrum carneum or "Persian Insect 
Powder." 

In reply, we would say that there are several species of 
Pyrethrum (or Chrysanthemum) which have insecticidal 
properties. The best known are P. carneum, P. roaeum, 
and P. cineraritefolium. The two former are usually 
grouped together as " Persian Insect Flowers," while the 
last-mentioned is known as the " Dalmatian " or buhach. 
It is now generally conceded that the Dalmatian flowers 
are more active and energetic than the Persian. If our 
correspondent will consult our volume for 1887, p. 3, he 
will find an interesting article on the subject. 

No. 8,187. -Bismuth Hair Dye (J. H. S.). 
In a formula for hair-dye published on page 95 of our 
May number, taken from a European exchange, " nitrate 
of bismuth " is quoted as one of the ingredients. We have 
now ascertained that the Bubnitrate was meant, and that 
the formula should read as follows: 

Subnitrate of Bismuth 16 parts. 

Solution of Potassa [10<fJ q. a. 

Citric Acid q. 8. 

Glycerin ISO parts. 

Water to make 300 " 

Intimately mix the subnitrate of bismuth and the glyce- 
rin by trituration, then heat the mixture in a water-bath, 
and gradually add to it solution of potassa. under constant 
stirring, until tho bismuth Bait is dissolved. Next add a 
concentrated solution of citric acid until only a slight alka- 
linity remains. Finally add enough water to make 300 
I tarts, and scent according to preference. 

No. 2,188.— Ink-Tablets (G. B.). 

The demand for these, or for ink-powder, is rather 
limited, though the form is extremely handy for carrying 
ink along on a journey, especially on routes where accom- 
modations have to be mainly provided by the traveller 
himself. A few formula* for preparing such tablet* are 
here given : 

1. Extract of logwood 500 parts, alum 10 parts, gum 
arabic 10 parts, neutral eliminate of potassium 1 part. 
Dissolve the salts in 500 parts of water, add the extract of 
logwood and gum arabic, and concentrate the mixture to 
the consistence of an extract. Then pour the mass out, 
either into moulds, or into a flat-bottomed dish, and cut 
it in pieces of suitable size, which may be inclosed in boxes 
or other receptacles. 

2. Extract of logwood 100 parts, gum arabic 10 parts, 
indigo-carmine 5 parts, neutral chroma te of potassium 1 
part, glycerin 10 parts, water q. s. ; proceed as in the pre- 
ceding formula. 

No. 2.189.— Hypophosphite of Iron (Medicus). 

In preparing hypophosphite of iron by double decom- 
position bet ween hypophosphite of calcium and solution 
of chloride of iron, " in proper proportions," it happened 
to our correspondent that, on washing the precipitated 
hypophosphite of iron, only a Bmall quantity of it re- 
mained on the filter, the balance redissolving in the wash- 
water. He asks us for the reason of this, and bow to 
avoid it. 

All hypophosphites are soluble in water, and bo is the 
true, unchanged ferric hypophosphite. At least it is so 
stated by all authorities. The insoluble hypophosphite of 
iron is probably a modification, differing By the presence 
of some basic salt. At all events, if the solutions of the 
two salts are mixed while warm, and the whole then set 
aside for twenty-four hours, the resulting precipitate will 
he scarcely soluble. Should the wash-water have dis- 
solved any, it may be recovered by concentrating the 
washings on a water-bath, when the salt will gradually 
separate. It may then be washed without material loss. 
This change of condition, caused by standing, in contact 
with water, seems to point to some molecular alteration, 
though this has not yet been proven. 

Hypophosphite of iron is also soluble in an excess of 
either of the two salts from which it is prepared by mutual 
decomposition. For this reason, the salts should be taken 
as nearly in molecular proportions as possible. 

No. 2.11H). Indelible Document Ink (Tyro). 

The beat ink for documents of importance when the 
writing is to remain deep black is India ink. ThiB, of 
course, only adheres to the surface of the paper or parch- 
ment, and cannot penetrate the fibre. The next best ink 
is well-mado iron ink. This should not be iet-biaek at the 
time when it is written with, but should be rather pale, 
the iron being in a ferrous condition. After it has pene- 
trated the fibres of the paper, etc.. and been exposed to the 
air for a short time, it becomes black. India ink cannot 
be removed by any chemicals, being highly divided 



bon. Iron ink may be removed, though when old it 
very resistant. 

A very good, permanent ink is Reade's blue ink. This 
is prepared by mixing a solution of Prussian blue in oxalic 
acid with a good chro mated logwood ink. The solution of 
Prussian blue is prepared by mixing pure Prussian blue 
first with about an equal quantity oT sulphuric acid, set- 
ting the mixture aside for about eight days, then diluting 
with water, and washing the precipitate with water, until 
the washings cease to have an acid reaction. The precip- 
itate is mixed, while still damp, with a solution of 1 part 
of oxalic acid in 5 of water for every 5 parts of precipitate, 
and solution promoted by gentle warning. The product 
is then mixed with the chro mated logwood ink. This ink 
looks violet in fresh writing. It gradually turns black. 
Acids turn it blue, chloride of lime does not destroy it. 

Another good safety ink is the following : Heat 1 part 
of glucose in 25 parts of water with I part of caustic po- 
tassa to boiling and add to the dark brown liquid a suffi- 
cient quantity of extract of logwood mixed with about 0.1 
per cent of its weight of neutral chromate of potassium. 
This ink looks dark -brownish violet in fresh writing, and 
is not destroyed by alkalies, acids, or chloride of time. 

No. 2,191.— Cologne (J. M. H.). 

Have you over tried the formula for Spiritiis 
of the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia of 1880 i If not. w 
vise you to prepare it once and examine its 




» you to prepare 
does not yield a product equal to Farina's 
neither does any other published formula. The best.fonnu- 
lee for cologne are never made public by those who have 
diBcovored them after long research and the expenditure 
of much capital. There are some good formula; ava " 

" i Journi 



in the current literature (sec this ■ 



1886, page 116). 



A most superior kind of cologne, or, more properly, 
handkerchief extract, may be prepared by the following 
formula, provided only the finest and freshest ingredients 



Oil of Bergamot. 80 Dm. 

" " Lemon 30 " 

" " Ylang 30 " 

•' " Neroil, big 80 •' 

" '* Rose Geranium S " 

■• " Roae 4 drops. 

Tinct: of Musk 60 Gm. 

'• Tolu 19 " 

Acetic Ether 16 '• 

OrrURoot 120 " 

Deodorized Alcohol 000 " 

Macerate for at least forty -eight hours, at a temperature 
between 100 and 110* F., replacing any alcohol lost by 
evaporation at the conclusion of the maceration ; then add : 



Milk (fresh oow',).... 
Deodorized Alcohol.. 
Tinct. of 
of 



.800 Gm. 
.500 " 
. 50 M 
. 90 » 



Cool to 60' F., and filter. To the filtrate add 

Oil of Patchouli 1 Gm. 

Deodorized Alcohol .19 " 

The product may be diluted with deodorised alcohol, if 
it is found to be too concentrated. 

We will append the remark that all such combinations 
are greatly improved by the judicious application of heat. 
This must be applied so that none of the volatile consti- 
tuents are lost. Heating seems to blend the flavors of the 
different aromatic* more effectually. The same thing is 
accomplished by age : but if the result can be obtained 
without loss of time, it will be an advantage. 

No. 2,192.— Tincture of Nux Vomica C Bromide "). 
We are asked the question bow a tincture of nux vomica 
made after Mr. Bother's formula (Am. Jour. Pharm., 1883. 
p. 1 ; U. 8. Disp.. 15th ed., p. 1,466) would compare in as- 
say with one made after the process of the U. 8. Ph. 

It should first be stated that Mr. Bother's formula con- 
tains the proportions of drug and menstruum prescribed 
by the if. 8. Ph. of 1870, namely, 8 troy ounces of nux 
vomica represented by 32 fl. ox. of percolate. The process 
of the U. 8. Ph. of 1880 requires the finished tincture to 
contain 2 per cent of an extract (Weighed as dry) prepared 
by exhausting the drug with a mixture of 8 parts of alco- 
hol and one part of water. On an average, this menstruum 
yields from 100 parts of the drug 10 parts of dry extract. 
The latter contains all the alkaloids contained in the 100 
>arts of the drug, which may be reckoned to amount to 
parts, about half of which is strychnine. As 100 parts of 
the finished tincture contain 2 parts of this dry extract, it 
follows that the latter contain about 0.4 part of mixed al 
kaloids. The spec. grav. of the U. 8. P. tincture is about 
0.775. Consequently 100 grains measure 136 minims. 32 
flnidouncesof it. therefore, weigh, approximately, 2S.5 troy 
ounces, and these, calculated as containing 2 per cent of 
dry extract, should contain 0.47 troy ounces of this, or 0.094 
tr. ob., or about 44 grains of mixed alkaloids. On the other 
hand, the 8 troy minces of nux vomica which were made 
into 32 fl. oz. of tincture according to the U. 8. P. of 1870, 
or according to Bother's process, contain about 77 grains of 
mixed alkaloids. It will be seen from this that the tincture 
of U. 8. Ph. of 1880 is almost only of half the strength of that 
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of the U. 8. Ph. of 1870. That is theoretically. Practically 
a complete exhaustion of the nui vomica, by the process 
82 fluidounoee of percolate from 8 troy 
i rarely obtained, and the actual 
ass, as di«(>ei>sed in the shops, 
; little stronger than that prepared by the i 




process. 

Since the issue of the last U.S. Ph , the methods of assay 
of mix vomica have been more thoroughly studied, and at 
the next revision a more exact method of standardising the 
strength of this preparation will no doubt be introduced. 

No. 2,193.— Sulfonal (Several inquirers). 

We have succeeded, at the time of writing this article 
(June 12th), in obtaining only a few ounces of this new hyp- 
notic, which has been used by observant physicians, with- 
out producing untoward symptoms, but also without 
creating any special enthusiasm regarding its virtues, at 
least so far. It certainly will not take the place of chloral 
if its price is kept at the high figure at which it is sold for 
at present. 

Sulfonal lias first t>eeu reported by Dr. Kaat of Freiburg 
to have soporific powers. It belougs. chemically, to that 
class of bodies which are grouped together in disulphones, 
that is, those which contain two molecules of the univa- 
lent group SOtR (in which R represents any monad ele- 
ment or group) united to carbon. The particular body 
under consideration is an oxidation product of ethyl-mer- 
captane (CH..SH) with acetone (UH,.CO.CH,). 

Sulfonal (or sulphonal) is prepared in the following man- 
ner: dithioethyl-dimethyl-methane is shaken with a 5* 
solution of permanganate, a few drops of acetic or sul- 
phuric acid being added from time to time. The perman- 
ganate solution is added as long as it loses its color. When 
the color remains unaltered, numerous cryntals of the ox- 
idation product float about on the surface. The mass is 
now warmed on the water bath, filtered hot, and then 
evaporated to one-half of its previous volume. On cool- 
ing, the new substance, sulfonal (or sulphoti .tit crystallizes 
out, and is obtained pure by recrystallization from hot 
water or alcohol. The composition of the substance is rep- 
resented by the scheme: 

CH, ( u I SO,<C,H,t. 

It crystallizes in large, colorless plates (or in small lami- 
na?), wliich are perfectly odorless and tasteless, soluble in 
about 100 parts of cold, in 18 to »> part* of boiling water, 
difficultly soluble in cold alcohol, and rather easily in 
ether, benzol, or chloroform. Sulfonal melts at KUT-131'C., 
and boils at 300'C. with slight concomitant carbonization 
and production of a pungent odor. The distillate has a 
yellowish color, solidifies to a crytalline mass, and on 
being once recrystallized again furnishes pure sulfonal. 
The substance is Quite resistant towards acids, alkalies,and 
oxidizing agents, both hot and cold. It is very easily sol- 
uble in concentrated sulphuric acid. On warming this 
solution, the body is gradually decomposed, and sulphurous 
acid is eliminated. From its solution in sulphuric acid, 
sulfonal is precipitated by water. 

Concentrated nitric acid dissolves it easily even in the 
cold, and the resulting solution may be boiled some time 
without undergoing change. Addition of water precipi- 
tates it in this case likowise. Bromine dissolves the body 
without altering it. On evaporating the solution, the resi- 
due, recrystallized from alcohol or water, is found to be 
pure sulfonal. Caustic alKalien do not attack it even on 
protracted boiling. 

No. 2.1M — Metaphosphoric Aoid Changing to Ortho- 
phosphoric (C. G. K.). 

Metaphosphoric acid, us is well known, appears in com- 
merce under the name of glacial phosphoric acid. There 
are various qualities of this, some of which are quite im- 
pure, owing to the fashion of requiring the acid to be cast 
into Bticke, which can only be accomplished by mixing 
with the acid some fusible salt, usually phosphate of 
sodium. In reality, this is not added as a salt, but is pro- 
duced by the addition of a certain proportion of soda. 

Glacial phosphoric acid was at one time officinal, but has 
been subsequently replaced by the tnbasic, or orthophos- 
phoric arid. In one respect, this was an error, as then? 
are certain mixtures or combinations in which the presence 
of orthophosphoric acid is a disadvantage, as it is liable to 
cause a precipitate or gelatinizing of the mixture. The 
National Formulary, recognizing the necessity of reintro- 
ducing it, at least temporarily, has provided a formula for 
an "Acidum Hetaphosphoncum Dilututn," of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, and, among the directions for prepar- 
ing it. will be found the remark : 

''This preparation should be kept in a coal ami dark 
place, and should not be prepared in larger quantity than 
may be consumed within a few months. r 

The reason why the keeping of a large supply of this 
solution is unadvisable is simply this, that an aqueous 
solution of this acid gradually changes to one of ortho- 
phosphoric. This change is comparatively slow in the 
dark and when the solution is cold, but* it is rapidly 
brought about by heat. 

Paul Sabatier some time ago made experiments to deter- 
mine the rate at which this change from meta- to ortho- 
phosphoric acid occurred. He found that the change 



two new acid functions, recognizable alongside 
of the function of the still unchanged strong acid. The 
former two functions maybe designated as "medium'' 
and "weak." If "Orange 3" is used as indicator, the 
function of the strong acid alone is visible. Phenolphtha- 
lein reveals only the strong and the medium acid. The 
weakest acid is only qualitatively shown by the so-called 
" C.B blue." 

The author's experiments on the time required for chain- 
ing from one state to another were made with a solution 
of pure anhydrous phosphoric acid in ioe-water. The an- 
hydrous acid was obtained by calcining pure crystallized 
orthophosphoric acid for sometime in a platinum crucible. 
The mass was allowed to become cold in an exsiccator, and 
then plunged into water at 0' C, which causes the mass to 
decrepitate and to throw out fragments of a gelatinous 
appearance which dissolve slowly. 

The results below recorded were obtained with solutions 
containing *) grammes of metaphosphoric acid in the liter. 
It was found that the change into orthophosphoric began 
(though slowly) from the moment that the solution was 
made. In order to convert the whole of the metaphos- 
phoric into orthophosphoric acid, the following number of 
days was required at the given temperatures: 



At • c. 




A lOperoent solution will, of course, require a longer 
time to change. Nevertheless, the change will be very 
decided even at the end of one month. For this reason it 
is, perhaps, advisable to recommend that the diluted 
metaphosphoric acid be prepared fresh when wanted, or 
only in quantities sufficient to last a few days. 



No. 2,195.— Deteotion of Lead in the Urine (Dr. A. L. 
M.). 

When urine is to be tested for lead, in cases of suspected 
lead-poisoning, after the administration of suitablo reme- 
dies to cause its elimination, it is necessary to collect care 
fully all the urine voided subsequently, and to examine 
this in portions, depending upon its volume, perhaps the 
amount voided in 12 or in 24 hours. 

Regarding the process, we can do no better than to 
quote Prof. E. S. Wood's directions, published some time 
ago in the Therap. Gazette : 

"The urine is strongly acidulated with nitric acid, and 
evaporated to dryness upon a water or steam bath. If a 
sufficient amount of nitric acid has been added, the residue 
left will be of a light-yellow color; if it is not, more nitric 
acid must be added to the residue, and the evaporation 
continued. When the residue is dry, or nearly so, it may 
be transferred to a sand bath and heated, when ignition 
takes place very quickly with more or lees deflagration. 
If proper care be taken in managing the heat, there will be 
no loss of material on account of the deflagration, and a 
perfectly white residue will be left. After cooling, this 
residue is extracted with hot. dilute IICI, filtered while 
hot, and the filtrate precipitated with ammonia and am- 
monium sulphide; this precipitate is washed by decantn- 
tion threeor four times with boiling water, then acidulated 
with HC1, to dissolve the phosphate and sulphide of iron, 
and allowed to stand until the next day to settle. The 
precipitate, which will contain sulphide of lead, if any lead 
was present in the urine, is collected upon a small Swedish 
filter paper (or other filter free from any trace of iron), 
washed thoroughly with boiling distilled water, and treated 
while on the filter with hot dilute, pure nitric acid, which 
liquid is collected in a watch-glass, and evaporated to dry- 
ness on a water bath. This residue, which contains any 



lead present in the form 



asic nitrate, is treated with 



a drop of water and a crystal of potassium iodide as a pre- 
liminary test for lead ; if lead is present, there will be a 
yellow streak of iodide of lead. A colored streak may also 
be produced if the residue contains compounds of other 
metals, especially copper, bismuth, or iron (compounds of 
the last metal sometimes becoming introduced in traces in 
the form of dust, or as a contamination in the filter). If a 
colored streak has been produced, the residue containing 
it is moistened with a drop of acetic acid, and washed with 
boiling distilled water into a small filter, the filtrate being 
collected in a test tube (perfectly clean). A few drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid are then added, the test tube stop- 
pered, ana placed aside until thoroughly settled. If any 
lead be present, it will be converted into the form of sul- 
phate of lead, which will form a sediment at the bottom of 
the test tube, often so slight an amount that it cannot te 
seen until the test tube is gently moved, so as to cause the 
fluid within to rotate, when the sulphate of lead precipi- 
tate will be drawn up in the centre of tho fluid in the form 
of a cone, when it can Ik- easily seen even when present in 
very minute amount. 
"Every precaution, so far as apparatus and chemicals 
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are concerned, is taken. The crucibles used are Berlin 
crucibles, and both evaporating dishes and crucibles have 
been found, by repeated analyses, not to yield any lead. 
The final test being the formation of sulphate of lead 
avoids any possibility of error due to the presence of trace* 
of copper or bismuth, which would certainly exist if reli- 
ance were placed upon the color reaction with potassium 
iodide. ... In well-marked cases of chronic lead-poison- 
ing, even while the patient is being treatod with potassium 
iodide, the amount of lead eliminated with the urine is very 
small, never exceeding a few milligrammes in 24 hours, 
and in the majority of cases being only a small fraction of 
a milligramme. The successful detection of lead in one or 
two liters of urine in such cases requires, therefore, that 
the process used should be a very delicate one, and also 
that it should be conducted with the greatest care." 

No. 2,196. -Pix Canadensis. Hemlock Gum <L. F. 
and G. W. R. At Co.). 

We have recently had several inquiries as to what com- 
mercial substance should be supplied when the officinal 
Pix Canadensis is demanded. In reply, we have advised 
our correspondents to employ the so called 'gum hem- 
lock," as this appears to be most nearly corresponding to 
the description given by the U. S. Ph. The latter was 
based, many years ago, upon a product rather differing in 
appearance and properties from what is now usually ob- 
tainable. Canada "pitch" indicates, by its name, not a 
natural exudation of the tree, but a prepared product, 
having passed through some operations which bring it 
under the class of pitches (or residues of distillation). Now 
the substance known as "hemlock gum " is such a product, 
and is, in fact, the only one which at all approaches the 
requirements of the pharmacopoeia. 

It has been shown some time ago (see New Rkm., 1881, 
23) that Abies cattadensis does not yield "spruce gum." 
This is to be understood as meaning any kind of gum as 
an exudation. The spruce gum of the market is derived 
from Abies nigrxt. 



Regarding hemlock pitch and tamarac. we have recently 
een favored by some friends of ours with data which may 
be of more general interest They are in the shape of let- 



ters, derived from persons practically acquainted with this 
industry. From these letters we abstract the following: 

Hemlock Gum. " Derived from Abies canadensis." 

"Of this tree there are two Bpeeies. the red hemlock and 
the white hemlock. The red attains the height of about 
75 to 90 feet, and 3 to 5 feet in diameter at the cut, and its 
wood is red except about 1 or 2 inches next the bark, which 
is very thick and rough. The white reaches to i-O to 1(H) 
feet in height, and is not as large nor so rough in the bark 
as the red. Its wood is white except about 2 inches at 
the heart. There is but a slight difference in the leaves 
of the two trees, but the red is not as white beneath. 
Both are a silvery white beneath, and dark green above. 
Both are evergreens and flower in May. Northern New 
York. Canada, Vermont, Now Hampshire, and Maine 
abound in large forests of this tree. The wood is very 
coarse and brittle, and is used largely as coarse lumber for 
building purposes, and lasts a great while in or near the 
ground. The bark is very largely used for tanning leather 
in this and other countries. Every year companies of five 
or ton men go into a large forest of hemlock and build a 
log shanty and cover with the bark, and cut and peel these 
trees from June 1st to August 1st; the trees are cut down 
and girdled once in a fortnight, and then with a 6pud or 
sharpened stick or iron the bark is easily peeled off. and 
spread out so as to extuse the inside to the sun until it is 
dry enough to be piled up in cord piles (if it rains it iB 
turned over), with the rough side up, and left to be drawn 
to depot in winter to be shipped to tanners. After the 
bark is all piled up, the trees are then cut by two men with 
a cross-cut saw into logs of the length wanted, usually 
from 12 to 40 or even 50 feet, and then drawn and skidded, 
i. e., rolled up on two logB lying on the ground 10 feet 
apart, so they can be easily loaded on a sledin the winter, 
to be drawn to the saw-mill. Then the tops are chopped 
into cord wood and piled for next year's wood. The 
boughs are in many places distilled, and yield the oil of 
hemlock. There is never any appearance of gum or oleo- 
resin on a white hemlock tree, but on the red there is some 
found around the end of dead limbs on the bark, but 
none on any tree less than about 75 years old. This gum 
is crumbly and very easily powdered; but no gum oozes 
from any wound in the wood of these trees as does from 
the spruce, pine, arbor vita?, balsam fir, or tammerack 
trees, and I have lived and worked in and chopped 
and cut acres of it in all stages and at all times of the 
year, and have not seen 5 pounds of this gum in all my 
life; others may. I have seen rolls of a waxy-like gum at 
drug stores, kept in water, and called gum hemlock, but I 
have never seen or found any such thing on any tree. 
But from the earliest history of this country (the Indians 
taught the white settlers to make a hemlock gum for 
plasters) every one, to my knowledge, has obtained the so- 
called "hemlock gum" by steaming the boughs and bark 
around the knots of the red hemlock as for gum tamme- 
rack, or by boiling and removing the scum or gum in the 
morning, when cold, and reducing it in a water-bath to a 
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No. 2,197.— Ginger Beer (H ). 
The following is said to make a good preparation: 
Place 1 os. of beet unbleached Jamaica (or African) Gin- 
ger, well bruised, 18 os. of crushed sugar, 1J os. of pars- 
ley root. 360 grains of bitartrate of potassium and 2 sliced 
lemons into 1 gallon of boiling water. Cover the vessel 
and stir the contents frequently until at the temperature 
of about 100- F. Then add 2 os. of yeast, and keep the 
vessel in a moderately warm place, so that fermentation 
may occur. After twenty-four hours pass the liquid 
through flannel, ferment for a day or two longer, wen 
stiain it again and bottle it, securely fastening the corks. 

No. 2,198. -Sticky Fly-paper (J. D. C). 
This may be prepared by making a mass from 

Turpentine 65 ]« rt*. 

Linseed Oil 34 " 

Yellow Wax 1 part. 

by melting, and applying a thin layer of it to bheet* of 
strong brown paper, previously well sised with solution of 
glue or gelatin and dried. 

The " turpentine " is the natural oleoresin of the did*. 
(the officinal Terebinthina) and not to be interpreted as 
equivalent to rosin. 

Regarding machinery to apply this to paper, we can 
only say that, if we had to undertake the manufacture of 
such an article, we would try to devise an apparatus our- 
selves The principal points to be kept in view are : 1. To 
have the mass kept just liquid enough to flow: 2. To 
cause its even distribution over the surface of the paper, 
through a slit which may be regulated at will: 3. To 
feed the paper to the machine in a regular and even man- 
ner. We believe that some of the old-fashioned plaster- 
spreading machines may be easily adapted to this kind of 
work. 

No. 2, 199. -To Prevent Tarnishing of Nickel or Silver- 
Plating <S. C, Fort Scott. Kane. ). 

" Can you inform me if there is any way that 6ro*t can 
be nickel or silver-plated so as to stay bright f " 

No. No matter what method is employed for plating 
brass with nickel or silver, the latter will tarnish if ex- 
posed to the air. By coating a polished surface with col- 
orless varnish, the tarnishing may be delayed somewhat, 
but the metallic surface will be injured more or less. 

No. 2,200.— National Formulary (Several Inquirers). 

The following notice received from the permanent secre- 
tary of the Amer. Pharm. Association, Prof. J. M. Maisch, 
will serve as answer to many inquiries received. 

The "National Formulary of Unofficinal Preparations.'' 
which has been in course of preparation for some time 
past by a committee of the A. P. A., will be ready for issue 
July 2d, and will be for sale by the permanent secretary 
and by the acting authorised agents of the association in 
the different cities— also by wholesale druggists, booksel- 
lers, and others interested in the work. It contains about 
190 octavo pages and gives 435 formulas for preparations 
in daily use by pharmacists and druggists. 

Price, including postage, for formulary bound in cloth, 
75 cts. ; interleaved, $1.10; cloth, raised nails, 90 cts.: 
bound in sheep, $1.10. 

To dealers a cash discount of 33* per cent o.i these 
prices. 

Preservation of Sulphuretted Hydrogen Water.— A. 

Schneider of Dresden reports in the Pharm. Ceuti alhalle. 
that sulphuretted hydrogen water may be kept unchanged 
for a long time, if it is kopt in black "bottles, the stoppers 
of which are rendered air-tight by a liberal coating of 
vaseline. The latter cannot affect the reagent injuriously. 

A New Beagent for Copper.— Aliamet recommends a 
cold saturated solution of neutral sodium sulphite in which 
a certain amount of pyrogallic acid is dissolved. On add- 
ing this reagent to an aqueous solution of copper of me- 
dium concentration, the liquid acquires an intensely blood- 
red color, similar to that produced by sulphocyanides with 
ferric salts. 

The reaction is said to be capable of detecting 1-4, 000,000th 
gramme of sulphate of copper.— Buff, de la Soc. de Chin. 

Roses in the Caucasus. -Plantations of roses on a large 
scale are to be established in the province of Kutuis of the 
Caucasus, so that there may bo an extensive native manu- 
facture of the otto of roses. At the present moment this 
is largely exported from foreign States, principally Bul- 
garia and Turkey, into Russia, and it is the object of the 
Minister of Domains in promoting this enterprise — which 
it may be mentioned, is only an expansion of an earlier 
ex penmen t at Baku — to oust the foreigner and substitute 
a native industry. 

Compound Laxative.— The Chemist and Druggist gives 
the following :— Fluid ext. senna, 12* fl. drachms; fl. ext. 
of rhubarb, 4 ; rl. ext. of cloves, 4 ; fl. ext. of wormseed, 
2 ; oil of anise, 10 minims ; oil of wintergreen, 20 ; Ro- 
cheUe salt, 256 grains ; bicarb, of soda, 24 ; fl. ext. of liquo- 
rice, 10 fl. drachms ; sugar, 4 ounces av. ; water, q. &. = 8 
fl. ounces. Dose, 10 drops, or a leas poo nful, according to 
age. This is given as a ' ' substitute for castor oiL " 
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OIL, OB OIL OP CORN. 



BY J. V. LLOYD. 



(Paper road at the Annual Meeting of the Ohio Pharm. 
Association at ColumbuB.) 



IT is well known that Indian corn contains considerable 
quantities of fixed oil and, some years ago. endeavors 
were made to separate this oil on a large scale from the 
ground corn before it was mashed in the making of whis- 
key. The writer remembers that the late John Crawford, 
well known as a Cincinnati pharmacist, embarked in a ven- 
ture with thin object in view, and established a factory in 
Kentucky opposite the city of Cincinnati for the purpose 
of making bisulphide of carbon, which was used as a sol- 
vent to dissolve tho oil. The corn meal was percolated 
with this bisulphide of carbon, whereby the fixed oil was 
removed, and the bisulphide of carbon was afterward re- 
covered by distillation. 

It was thought by Mr. Crawford that the corn meal so 
treated yielded a larger amount of whiskey and of finer 
quality than when the crude meal was worked. How- 



quality tnan wnen tne crude meal was worKoa. How- 
ever, after devoting some years to this industry and es- 
tablishing the process in several sections of the country in 



connection with distilleries, it was found, I think, that ob- 
jections rendered it impracticable, and that the advan- 
tages derived from the process were more than overcome 
by the disadvantages that followed. In consequence, if I 
remember correctly, even before Mr. Crawford s death, the 
scheme was dropped and the industry abandoned. 

It has been found in tho making of starch and perhaps 
in other directions as well, that it is desirable to get rid of 
the germ of the corn, as for reasons that it is unnecessary 
for me to mention this germ is objectionable in these man- 
ipulations. 

In order to accomplish this result, a machine has been 
devised which degerminizcs the corn, throwing the hard 
starchy part of the corn in one direction and separating 
the germs in another, and this method can be, and is ap- 
plied to the making of starch in large quantities and is 
found to be of great assistance and advantage. 

Naturally, there was an accumulation of these excluded 
germs which, as is well known, constitute a considerable 
proportion of the corn, and they became a by-product 
They were found to be valuable as a feed for stock, but 
really were too "rich" for such purposos, containing as 
they did such an enormous quantity of oil, the oU of the 
corn being altogether found in the germ. In order to ren- 
der the material more acceptable as a feed for stock, a 
company was recently established for the purpose of 
squeezing the fixed oil from the germs and thus improving 
the feed meal. A plant was established a few months ago 
(the only one in existence, now, I learn) in the city of Cin- 
cinnati for this purpose and is no w in operation. The meth- 
od is very simple. The germs are conveyed from the 
factories, wherein they are a by-product (such as starch 
factories), ana are first puriflea by separating from them 
a considerable amount of bran or husk of corn that ad- 
heres to them or is mixed with them. They are then 
steamed under pressure so as to soften them, after which, 
in the usual manner by means of hydraulic presses, the 
oil is squeezed from them. 

The process is a very simple one and it yields an oil cake 
which, when ground into meal, is found to be exceedingly 
valuable as a food for stock, the manufacturers of this 
meal claiming that it is superior to ccrnmeal that is made 
from the whole corn. 

Thus it is that in addition to the oil cake, which is the 
prime object of the industries, there is an accumulation of 
the fixed oil of corn or maize oil. which induces this paper. 
I accidentally came across the oil, was led to its examina- 
tion, and as a result found that it is in many respects pre- 
ferable, as I believe, to cotton seed oil that has recently 
become officinal in the Pharmacopoeia as a substitute for 
olive oil. I have used it in the making of ammonia lin- 
iment to which purpose it is particularly adapted, and in 
which, to my experience, cotton-seed oil is practically a 
failure. 

OU of corn saponifies immediately, forming with am- 
monia a smooth, creamy emulsion that retains its nature 
apparently indefinitely, as specimens that I have in my 
possession, and which I herewith exhibit, are quite old and 
are now in their original condition. It does not clot and 
form masses or curd-like aggregations, as we sometimes 
find to result with olive oil, in accordance with tho man- 
ner in which the ammonia is added to it, and even if for 
no other use than the making of ammonia liniment, I 
think it should become officinal instead of cotton-seed 
oil. However, I doubt if there is any preparation in tho 
Pharmacopoeia that demands olive or cotton-seed oil in 
which it cannot be used, and probably it will be found su- 
perior in all other directions. The industry that yields 



thlB pfl, in course of time, promises to increase, and the 
oil will likoly be obtained in unlimited amounts. Indeed 
it can now be obtained in any quantity, car load or other- 
wise. It is not probable that the output will ever be less 
than the demand. It is peculiarly, and of necessity, an 
American production, and will always probably be at our 
command. 

The price is reasonable, in car loads being now 40 cents 
per gallon. Of course, in smaller quantities as it will be 
obtained by the retail druggiste, there will be an increase 
probably reaching to 60 cents; but even if the price should 
be equal to that of cotton-seed oil, or a little above it, so 
far as I am concerned, 1 say that it has proved in my 
hands enough superior to cotton seed oil, for the making 
of volatile liniment (wherein I suggest ite employment) to 
merit a better price. 

Properties.— Maize oil has been analyzed by an English 
chemist, and the well-known authority, Prof. Chas. O. 
Curtman, M.D., of St. Louis, has determined its charac- 
ter as follows : 

" Oil from embryo of Indian corn, in unrefined state, 
has a specific gravity of 0.916 at IS* C, which is nearly 
that of pure olive oil (0.915 to 0.918). 

The elaidine teat shows the presence of a large quantity 
of oleine, intermediate in quantity between olive and cot- 
ton-seod oils. 

Its color is a pale yellowish-brown ; ite odor and taste 
that of freshly ground corn meal. 

It belongs to the non-drying group of the vegetable oils, 
experiments showing that a very thin layer on paper does 
not in three weeks' timo form a pellicle on the surface ex- 
posed to air. In this respect it closely resembles the oils 
of olive, almond, colza, rapeseed, etc. 



It does not very rapidly become rancid by exposure to 
in this regard compares favorably with the best 



air, and 
oils. 

Its use produces no i 
than olive oil. 

With ammonia or solutions of caustic alkalies it rapidly 
saponifies, forming a white soap." 

Analysts by F. Williams, Liverpool, England. 



Fatty Acids (free). 
Total Fatty Acids 



96.70 



CONVERSION OP HYOSCT- 
ATROPINE. 

A further and most important step in the chemistry of 
the solanaceous alkaloids has been made by the dis- 
covery that h yoscyamiuo can be converted into atropine 
in a very simple- manner. 

[This fact had been announced already, during last year, 
by Prof. ErnBt Schmidt, in a paper read before the Natur- 
forscherversatnmlung (Section Pharmacy) at Wiesbaden, 
but no official report was mado of this paper.] 

W. Will investigated the relationship of atropine, hyos- 
cvamine, and hyoscine at the request of the Chemische 
Fabrik auf Aktien (late E. Schering), of Berlin. 

In this factory very large quantities of belladonna root 
have latterly been worked up under various precautions. 
In the course of these operations it was obervod that the 
relative quantity of atropine and byoscyamine differed 
vory much, according to the process used in extracting the 
alkaloids— a fact which is already recorded in the older 
literature. But while it was heretofore supposed that the 
varying yield was due to an original variation in the total 
amount of alkaloids contained in tho root, or else to the 
fact that one or the other process extracted prop 
more (or less) of one alkaloid, the experiments 
at Schering's factory showed that 

one and the same root yielded the more hyoscyamine, 
and the less atropine, the more carefully the process 
teas conducted. 
In fact, it has been ascertained that if the process is ear- 
ned out to perfection, belladonna yields only hyoscyamine 
and no atropine at all. If tho process, however, is lees 
carefully conducted, more or less atropine is obtained, the 
total yield of alkaloids in both cases being about the same. 

These results showed that during the process of manu- 
facture, hyoscyamine is liable to be converted into atro- 
pine. To test this practically, the author was put in pos- 
session of the requisite material and factory records. He 
has found that hyoscyamine can indeed be quite easily 
converted into atropine, and that the conditions under 
which this change takes place can easily occur during the 
extraction of the alkaloids, if the methods laid down in the 
text-books are used. 
Before the author began his experiments on the conver- 
™1 of hyoscyamine into atropine, he assured himself of 
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the identity and purity of the material placed at his dirt- The author announces that he will investigate these iao- 

posal. meric alkaloids for this purpose. 

While his results of the examination of this material 

show that it was pure hyoscyamine, yet he found the lat- a Few Artificial Mineral Waters 
ter to differ in a tew respect* from the substance as de- 

scribed by others. Ladenburg had announced that ho . KuoEinc Dtbtkrich gives a series of mixtures for arti- 

could not obtain simple crystallised salts of hyoscyamine; ficial mineral water (in the Pharm. Centmlhalle, Nos. 21 

also doubted the statements of previous authorities re- »«'» 22), from which we select a few of those in * 

garding these salts and inclined to believe that the alka- tm8 country. 

loid they had had in hand was hyoscine. Will, however, Mho Bitter Water. 

has prepared from his lot of hyoscyamine a whole series Sodium Sulphate, dry. 115 1 

of crystallized salts, which are undoubtedly true hyoscya- PoUmium Sulphate 8 " 

mine (not hyoscine) salts. Sodium Chloride 25 •• 

Sulphate of hyoscyamine crystallizes from alcohol in Sodium Bicarbonate 17 " 

fine, colorless needles, resembling sulphate of atropine. Magnesium Sulphate, dry 190 " 

The crystals melt at 206° C. When dried at 100" C, the salt Calcium Sulphate, precip 0 

has the composition (C,,H,,0,),H.80 With hydro- Taken in grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 liters 

chloric acid and chloride of gold it yields the characteristic • quarts) of arti6cial bitter water 

crystalline double chloride of gold and hyoscyamine. The To prepare an average dose, put a tablespoonful of the 

hydrobromate crystallizes in large crystals, upon evapor- salt into a half pint bottle, fill it half full of water dissolve 

ation of ita aqueous solution. by agitation, and then fill the bottle with carbonic and 

Former investigations have shown that hyoscyamine in water, 

aqueous solution turned the plane of polarized light to the 2. Hunyadi Jdnos Water. 

left, the specific rate being determined by Poehl and _ 

Ladenburg to be about— 14. 5\ Will has found that various lotaasium Sulphate 0.5 part*. 

samples of hyoscyamine placed in his hands yielded uni- S^!""' ^ hlor ' lle • • >*■• " 

form but much higher figures, the mean of a series of ex- " 

periine4it8 being-20 97'. This circumstance appears to the Caiciura Sulphate, procip. ....... ! * o - 

author a further proof that he had a purer material under Magnmium Sulphate dry 24 5 " 

his hands than any observer before him. i ron sulphate, dry...'.....!!..!.!...!.].!.. o!2 

The author now describes two methods by which hyos- m w ' L • Vt 

cyamine is converted into atropine. * a * on ! n , grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 liter* 

One is by melting. The author's experiment was made (1 {M uart8 . ) of tnP artificial water, 

upon 5 Oa of hyoscyamine. which were exposed for 5 Dose, as in preceding, 

hours to a heat of 109"-110° C. in a bath of chloride of so- 3. Pyrmont Water. 

dium solution. The result was the almost complete con- T . „ 

version of the alkaloid into atropine. The conditions, *l'r D ^^ mo ^ 

however, under which this changeoccurs donot exist dur- *X m Sate drV fx o " 

ing the process of manufacture of the alkaloids, and since Sodium c»u^>ride , ....!!; !!:!!!:;!.':!!.*::!]'84"o " 

nevertheless a conversion of one alkaloid into the other Magnesium Sulphate dry 27 0 " 

was observed to take place in the course of manufacture, Calcium Sulphate pr'ecip 24 0 " 

some other cause of the change had to be searched for by Iron Sulphate, dry .' 0.19 " 

the author. The remarKS a(J p Ven un d er i and g t apply here. 

Conversion of Hyoscyamine into Atropine at ordinary ' 4 jj mj Kraenchen " 

Temperature by dilute Solution of Soda. 8od , um chloride ' ' ' B 0 pvU 

A solution of pure hyoscyamine in alcohol may long be Sodium Bicarbonate 8.2 •■ 

preserved without undergoing any change. On evaporat- Potaaaium Sulphate 0.4 " 

ing the alcohol at the ordinary temperature, only hyoscya- Calcium Sulphate, precip 2.8 

mine results again. If such a solution is introduced into Magneaium Sulphate, dry 2.1 " 

a polarizing tube it will bo found that it does not change Taken in grammes, the mixture will serve for 10 litera 

its rate of polarization during several dayB. But if one (BH quarts) of the artificial water 

drop of an alcoholic solution of soda be added to such a Dose: Put as much as will go on the point of a knife 

solution, and its polarizing power be examined, it will be [about 20 grains] in a half-pint bottle, fill this two-thirds 

found that it gradually diminishes, and finally descends to full with " soda water " (see l»»low). and then fill the bottle 

0 [atropine, in alcoholic solution, is optically inert]. completely with boiling water. The product is either 

One gramme of a ten-per cent solution is thus completely drank by "itself, or in combination with hot milk. In the 

rendered optically inactive within two hours by one drop latter case, the bottle is filled with boiling hot milk instead 

of a solution of soda, of water. 

[That the resulting alkaloid was atropine was proven in [" Soda-water " is meant by the author to be carbonic 

various ways.] wa te r containing a small amount, about 0.1 per cent of 

It is, therefore, demonstrated that hyoscyamine is con- carbonate of sodium.] 

verted, at the ordinary temperature, completely into atro- , . 

pine, under the influence of a trace of alkali! And the B - """"i Kteamgen, and Vichy Hater. 

author adds, in a foot-note, that the same effect seems to Formula* for this are contained in the new National 

be produced by warming the alkaloid for some time with Formulary of the Amer. Pharm. Assoc.. and need not be 

dilute hydrochloric acid. repeated here. 

Regarding the influence of the kind and quantity of the ' !.-,,,„„... ~ . 

alkali upon the duration of the reaction, experiments are 6 - Friednchshall Bitter Water. 

under progress. The rate of the reaction may be easily Two formulas for this will bo found iu our answers to 

controlled by means of the polarizing apparatus. It is Queries in this number, 
probably proportionate to the co-efficient of affinity of the 

bases. Ammonia produces the change likewise, but only Alpha-Haphthol as an Antiseptic. 

V0 >T 8 lowly. 1 • . Alpha SAPtrrnoL is insoluble in cold water. Oneliterof 

This transformation explains m a very simple mannor, dilute ai wh ol, containing 40 per cent of absolute alcohol, 

the various statements made by different expenmenters dissolves 10 grammes of the substance. J. Maximoviteh 

regarding the variation in yield of either alkaloid from the (Comptee Rend.) has studied the antiseptic action of this 

same or Trom different roots During the manufacture substance towards 14 different microbes, and finds that 

the alkaloid is always set free by means of an alkali, and alpha-naphthol acts more strongly antiseptic than does 

the relative proportions of tho two must be greatly in- beta-naphthol according to the recent researches of Bou- 

fluenced also by the rate of concentration of the solution chara . * At the 8ame ti mei alpha-naphthol is less injurious 

and by the length of time during which they are m contact to lhe animal organism than beu-napbthol. In order to 

with the alkali. kill a rabbit. 9 grammes of alpha-naphthol must be used 

It m now also easy to understand the .fact reported by for evi , r kilo of tlu , weight of the animal, lowing 
Prof. E. Schmidt, viz., that the crystallized residues ob- that it & tnree tHnes less poisonous than beta-nnphthol 
tained from the mother liquors of crude atropine and ail(1 70u t j mw , thall mercuric iodide 
crude dntunne yield fresh quantities of the higher-melt- 
ing alkaloid if they «r* on <* dissolved in hydro- i mpr0 ved Process for making Hydroohlorate of 
Chloric acid, then precipitated with carbonate of potas- ' r>„T nju.««uiw,»«, 
sium, and the separated oily base allowed to stand for viuuuno. 

some time until it solidified. I*. B. Wrld has pntentcd the followed process for mak- 

It is known that the study of the bases isolated from ing hydrochlorate of quinine, 

plants has repeatedly shown the former to consist of sev- Sulphate of quinine disolved in alcohol is boiled with a 

eral bodies having the same empirical composition (such as solution of sodium chloride in excess in an open or closed 

quinine, quinidide, etc.), and also that the alkaloidal pro- vessel for about 10 minutes; the proportions are about one 

duct obtained by various processes contains these isomeric part of quinine sulphate to four parts of sodium chloride 

bodies in very varying proportions. On closer study, it is and 50 parts of alcohol. On concentration, the sodium 

quite possible that similar transformations will be found sulphate and chloride separate first, and then tho hydro- 

to toko place under the influenco of tho reagents used for chlorate of quinine, which can readily be obtained in the 
isolating the alkaloids. 
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A KffEADINO MACHINE FOR PILL MASSES, 
OINTMENTS, ETC. 

MB8SB8. Werner and Ptlkiderer. of London, are the 
manufacturers of a strong and compact kneading 
machine, which is very useful for making pill-masses, or 
mixing ointments, plasters, or other similar compounds, 
in quantities from about i pound upwards. It is made in 
various Biases, to be worked cither by hand or by steam- 
power. We give an illustration of one of the smaller 
size*. 

This machine is capable of working from 2 to 4 pounds 
of any kind or mass, m from 5 to 15 minutes, under proper 
manipulation. The speed of working can be altered at 
will, to Buit the consistence of the mass, by simply shifting 
the handle to another shaft, there being three of the latter. 
A soft, pliable mass will be best worked at a higher speed, 
while very hard or tough masses will require a slow snood. 
Fig. 1 shows the machine as it appears when screwed fast 
to a table. Fig. 2 shows it tilted back for discharging the 
kneaded material. This is accomplished by simply releas- 
ing the catch which holds down the machine by the rim 
of the trough, and pulling the trough over by hand, at the 
same time slowly turning the shaft in the reverse or out- 
ward direction, so as to allow tho mass to disengage itself 
from the blades. The interior construction will be under- 
stood by examining Fig. 3, which represents a machine of 
the smallest size made, intended for about 1 pound of mass. 

The cubic contents, that is, the volume of liquid or solid 
required to fill the trough to the top of the blades is 1.2 
pints for the smallest, and 3.5 pints for the next sise. 
But the largest size, working up as much as 128 pounds of 
mass at a time, has a cubic capacity of 13.2 gallons. Tho 
prices of the two sizes described are £4.5.0 and £7.10.0. 



Assay of Argols, etc., for Tartftrio Arid. 

Tick following improved process for determining tar- 
taric acid in argols, etc., is proposed by Goldenberg, Gero- 
mont & Co. (in Chem. Zeit.) 

8ix grains of the finely powdered substance are stimxl 
in a beaker with 9 C.c. of HC1 (sp. gr. = 1.10), a like 
volume of water is now gradually added, and the mixture 
is digested with frequent stirring for 1—2 hours through- 
out, at the ordinary temperature. The liquid is now made 
up to 100 C.c. with water, and then passed through a dry 
filter. 50 Co. are then placed in a well-covered beaker, to 
which 10 C.c. of K.CO. solution (containing 8 Gm. K,C- 
O.) are added ; after boiling for some time the CO, will be 
completely expelled, and the CaCO. precipitate will have 
completely separated in the crystalline condition ; after 
illtmng and washing the latter, the solution U evaporated 
to about 10 Cc, acidified with 2—2.6 C.c. of glacial aoetlc 
acid, gradually introduced with constant stirring, mixod 
with 100 C.c. of pure alcohol of 90°-to 96* Pr., and stirred 
until the precipitate is distinctly crystalline. After fre- 
quent washing* bv decantation the precipitate is filtered 
through a 8-Cm. niter, which, with precipitate and dish, 
must be t horoughly washed free from acetic acid by means 
of alcohoL Tho filter, with the precipitate, is now trans 
ferred from the funnel into a beaker ; the dish is washed 
with boding water, which is then added to the substance 
in the beaker, and the whole is titrated with normal alkali. 
The number of C.c. of alkali used, multiplied by five, gives 
the percentage of tartaric acid in the lees. In making 
allowance for the volume of the residue insoluble in 
HC1, it is found that 0.7 per cent should be deducted from 
a yield of 20 per cent tartaric acid, or 0.7+0.2n from one 
of 20 +n per cent. In analyzing tartar and calcium tar- 
trate, 8 grammes of the substance are digested wi$h 9 Co. 
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Werner »nd Pneldarer'* kneading m&ohlaa. 



Estimation of Emetine. 



Lioiton gives the following process in the Chem. Zeit. 
Rub together 25 grammes of the powdered ipecacuanha 
root io 25 C.c of water and 20 grammes of slaked lime, and 
after this has been well rubbed up add 30 grammes more of 
slaked lime, and treat tho mixture with 300 C.c. of ether in 
a suitable extraction apparatus, filter the ethereal solution 
(about 200 C.c.) if it contains any solid mattor, and make it 
up to 200 or 250 C.c. Place B0 C.c. of the solution in a 100- 
C.c. flask ; to this add 10 C.c. of semi -normal sulphuric acid, 
and 4 to 5 drops of freshly -prepared concentrated extract 
of logwood. After thorough shaking, the mixture divides 
into a colorless ethereal layer and a yellow aqueous 
layer. The acids contained in the solution are neutralized 
by adding semi-normal ammonia, drop bv drop, until the 
aqueous layer is colored red, and the difference between 
the amount found and that originally used shows the 
i of alkaloid which has combined with tho acid. 



of the HC1; the solution is then filtered (the residue being 
well washed) and made up to 100 Cc, of which 50 C.c. are 
used for the subsequent stages as above. The percentage 
of tartaric acid is in this case found by multiplying by ten 
the number of C.c. of normal alkali used. — J. S. Chem. 
Ind. 



Estimation of Oli 



Croton Oil. 

Kobkrt has recently (Chem. Zeit.) attacked Senior's the- 
ory that there are two principles in croton oil— one a ca- 
thartic, and the other a vesicating body. His belief is 
that both effects are duo to Buehhcim's crotonolic acid, 
which exists in the oil partly as a glycoside, and may be 
prepared by treating tho oil with a hot saturated aqueous 
solution of barium hydrate, whereby the fatty acids are 
precipitated. They aro collected, well washed and dried, 
and the oleic and crotonolic salts dissolved out with ether. 
After evaporation the residue is treated with absolute al- 
cohol, which dissolves out the barium crotonolate. which 
is decomposed with sulphuric acid. Kobert denies that 
the oil is separable by means of alcohol into the two por- 
tions mentioned by Senior, and states that the solubility 
of the oil depends mainly upon itB age. Borne varieties are 
soluble in all proportions ; while crotonolic acid itself is 
readily soluble in alcohol, the solubility of the oil bears no 
relation to the quantity of free crotonolic acid present. 



in Urine. 



urine is mixed with an equal volume of one- fifth 
normal baryta solution, filtered, and to 5 Co. of the fil- 
trate another 5 C.c. of baryta solution is added, together 
with 100 C.c. of 90* alcohol; after agitation, the solution 
is set aside for two or three hours. The precipitate is col- 
lected, washed with 20 C.c. of 90f alcohol, and thrown 
along with the filter into the precipitating flask, in which 
10 C.c. of decinormal sulphuric acid has previously been 
placed. After warming and shaking, the excess of sul- 
phuric acid is neutralized with standard baryta solution, 
using as an indicator not more than one drop of phenol - 
phthalein solution (1 : 100). The barium sulphate is now 
filtered off, and the nitrate 1b evaporated to dryness, and 
weighed. The grape-sugar remains as a yellowish mass 
containing a little baryta, which is obtained as carbonate 
on ignition. This weighing of the sugar serves as a check 
on the volumetric estimation by means of the baryta pre- 
cipitate, as described. The author concludes that: 

I. Grape-sugar in aqueous solution can be very accu- 
rately estimated by the baryta method, either by titrating 
the baryta or by woighing the separated sugar. II. When 
baryta in sufficient excess is present, the aqueous solution 
of the barium sugar compound is precipitated as BaO 
(C.BnO.). + BaO on the addition of so much alcohol that 
the mixture contains 81 to 86* of alcohol by volume. III. 
In the presence of only 68 to 70* of alcohol, the precipi- 
tate has the composition BaO(C.HnO.)i. IV. In diabetic 
urine, the results obtained with Fehling Soxhlet's titration 
method agree closely with those yielded by the baryta 
method.— H. Will m Arch. d. Pharm., abst. in J. "' 
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Note oq a Modiflod Process of 



[ a " Monograph on Fluid Extracts " presented by 
Mr. Joeiah H. Lilly to the Missouri Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, we take the following remarks on processes of 
percolation, or methods of exhausting the drug: 

The Officinal Method is, of course, the most practicable, 
moat largely used by pharmaceutists, the process being 
sustained upon the grounds of convenience and practi- 
cability, we must confess, however, that the finished 
preparations are prone to precipitation and open to the 
objection of the necessary application of heat to the ex- 
cess percolate. Hence it is not perfect. 

Single Percolation with Reserve Percolate. — Is a process 
little known and still less practised. It is applied in the 
following manner: Say 16 troy ounces of drug is packed, 
macerated in the usual manner, percolation started, and 
but 76* — 12 fluid ounces — allowed to escape. This is put 
in stock as fluid extract. Percolation is then continued 
until one pint has been obtained. This is put aside until 
it is desired to prepare another quantity, when 16 troy 
ounces of drug is again taken, packed and macerated with 
the weak percolate, then one pint is obtained therefrom 
and constitutes the fluid extract. Another pint of weak 
percolate is obtained from this lot and set aside for future 
use. This method at first seems rather plausible, but 
upon second consideration will be condemned for its real 



—It would necessarily 
time to review verbatim here a published account of 
conducting this method. It occurs in Remington's Phar- 
macy, and I would suggest to those interested in this sub- 
ject to give it a careful reading. Being familiar with the 
process in an experimental way, I must take serious ex- 
ceptions to the assertion that this process can produce an 
acceptable extract. The sentence made use of under Fluid 
Extract Burdock, that "exhaustiou by this process is not 
so complete as by one previously described, but is gener- 
ally sufficiently so for practical purposes " is a loop hole 
that allows many a pharmaceutical problem to be easily 
solved. 

To be more exact, issue is taken with the first method 
mentioned under the head of Fluid Extract Podophyllum 
where 100 pounds (we presume of 16 troy ounces each), 
of drug in No. 30 powder is taken, treated in the usual 
way until 120 pints of menstruum have been added, when 
percolation ceases; the drug is then taken, one-fifth at a 
time, plaoed under tremendous pressure, all contained 

drug, per- 



liouid possible is obtained, put upon 
col a ted, etc., as described. 

Now mark—" The fluid expressed from the last portion, 
when added to the reserved portion " (not before men- 
tioned), "which should be 95 pints, constitutes the fluid 
extract." Presumably the amount obtained in the last 
portion is but 5 pints; hence, allowing nothing for evapo- 
ration during exposure, 4 pints of menstruum was left 
after expression in each fifth portion— or say 161* of men- 
struum used— hence, in order for the 100 pints to contain 
all the active constituents, the last 20 pints of menstruum 
added must contain nothing, and the first 100 must contain 
all. 

Ajwiin, according to the deduction we quote, the last 
portion is pressed and 4 pints remain therein. Does not 
this 4 pints contain as much matter in solution as that 
obtained by pressing and which is necessary to complete 
the 100 pints? It certainly does. Hence the student would 
be forced to the conclusion that after all the process has 
no real advantage over single percolation carefully con- 
ducted, because, first, pressure to secure fresher men- 
struum for forcing ahead the preceding portion is parallel 
to adding new menstruum to the whole. Second, there is 
no great saving of menstruum, for here we note a loss of 
20 pints, which, to bo sure, may be mostly recovered by 
apparatus used in like operations. 

The second method consists of placing in a macerator 
100 lbs. of drug with 120 pints of menstruum, inverting 
macerator occasionally for ten days, then the drug is 
pressed out with the result of obtaining 80 pints of fluid 
(this leaving 40 pints of liquid of equal strength in the 
macerator). The drug iB then broken up and more men- 
struum added (thus diluting the strength of the liquid 
contained therein), macerated a few days, pressed again, 
and sufficient fluid obtained to complete the 100 pints. 

Now, what have we here? First, 100 lbs. of drug and 
120 pints of menstruum, the whole menstruum equally 
saturated ; we obtain finally, after adding more menstruum 
to pressed drug, but 100 pints of liquid. By what miracle 
do the substances dissolved in the original excess of 20 
pints, and the menstruum subsequently added, get into 
the finished 100 pints? " Sufficiently exhausted," appears 
to be rather stretched in this connection, and I ask your 
opinions upon it. Practical experience in this field has 
satisfied me that these deductions are correct. 

Maceration and Percolation in Vacuo. — This interesting 
method u now used to a limited extent by some of its en- 
thusiastic supporters, and at one time it threatened to 
revolutionise the art of making fluid extracts, but while 
it is possible to prepare a fluid extract from the denser 
without the use of more than 16 fluid ounces of 
to 16 troy ounces of drug, it is necessary to 
bulky drugs, thus re- 




ducing it nearly to the plane of more simple processes 
which necessitate subsequent concentration or preserva- 
tion of weak percolates for future operations. 

Method of Dr. Squibb.— This method has been recog- 
nized as approaching more nearly to perfection than any 
previously conceived, and has certainly proven worthy of 
the wise mind that begot it. This being so familiar to all 
pharmaceutists, being an optional process of our pharma- 
copoeia, extended comment in this connection is hardly 
necessary. However, it may be asserted that even in tbu 
process we have not perfection, as it necessitates the pre- 
serving of weak percolates, which, by moat pharma- 
ceutists, is considered a serious objoction-a foothold for 
inaccuracy. 

Before dismissing this subject of processes, allow me to 
present for your consideration and inspection a modifica- 
tion of the Squibb method of repercolation. 

Modified Process of Repercolation.— The apparatus coo- 
siste of four percolators of the later pattern, mounted with 
tubes and fittings substantially as prescribed by the phar- 
macopoeia. The operation here shown [by drawings, 
which did not, however, accompany the author's paper] i* 
the manufacture of two pints of fluid extract of Cascara 
Sngrada, and has been conducted as follows: 

Eight troy ounces of the granulated drug (No. 30) was 
moistened with the menstruum, packed in percolator No. 
1, sufficient menstruum being added to cover. After 
macerating two days, percolation was allowed to take 
place (more menstruum being added), until 12 fluid ounces 
of percolate had been obtained ; now making no reserve 
(as in the Squibb method), this 12 fluid ounces is used in 
moistening, packing, and macerating No. 2. After two 
days, percolation is again allowed to proceed, procuring 
20 fluid ounces from No. 2 to pack and macerate No. 3 
then proceeding, after two days, as before, 28 fluid ounces 
of percolate is secured from No. 3 to pack and macerate 
No. 4, then after one day we are ready to continue the 
process to completion. 

The percolators being then arranged so that each may dis- 
charge into the succeeding number, the new menstruum is 
added to No. 1, and the process continues. When 32 fluid- 
ounces of liquid shall have emerged from No. 4, 
will be found completely exhausted and a per feci 
tract results. 

At first thought one is likely to criticise using a liquid so 
rich in dissolved matter for macerating new drug, and 
this is strengthened somewhat by the knowledge that 
solutions of many substances have different solvent powers 
from the original menstruum. But please notice that the 
amount of percolate obtained from each number is so 
regulated as to avoid a point near saturation and in prac- 
tice its solvent power has not been found to interfere with 
the ultimato success of the operation. The great point 
gained in thiB process is perfect exhaustion, avoiding the 
necessity of preserving a weak percolate or subsequent 
evaporation. 

A practical objection is the amount of extra menstruum 
necessarily used, but is this not more than over-balanced 
by the absence of weak percolate ? 

This is tho first publication of this process and is com- 
mended for trial and comment by interested pharma- 
ceutiste. 

Liquor Antlhydrorrhoious. 

Br axoau and SpKjfER have obtained a patent upon a new 
compound which they call Liquor Antihydrorrhoicua, and 
which is said to be a very efficient remedy agaist foot- 
sweat. According to the patent specifications, it is pre- 
pared in tho following manner : 

100 parts of butyrate and 100 of acetate of sodium are 
mixed with 160 parts of alcohol of 90 per cent, and 280 
parte of concentrated sulphuric acid, and the mixture dis- 
tilled. The vapors of ethyl butyrate and acetate are con- 
ducted into a glass globe having three tubulures, which is 
at first exposed to diffused daylight, but is afterward* 
protected against light. Through one of the otl 
lures a measured current of chlorine gas is int 
The third tubulure serves to connect the globular i 
with a flask containing a mixture of 3, 760 parts of concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid, 120 parte of alcohol of 90 per 
ceut, and 120 parts of glycerin. The compound ethers, 
which are chlorinated in the receiver, descend into the 
acid mixture contained in the flask, in which they are dis- 
solved. The whole product is finally colored rod with 
litmus. 

This solution— which seems to us rather problematical— 
is to be used undiluted as a bath to the soles of the feet 
In case of very sensitive persons, it may be diluted. It is 
said to arrest the excessive sweating promptly and effect- 
ively.— After Pharm. Centralh. 

Ouaiaool is recommended by Sahli as preferable to 
creosote for internal use, owing to tho uncertainty with 
regard to the purity of the latter. He proposes the fol- 
lowing formula for its use: Guaiacol, 2 grammes; alco- 
hol, 20 grammes; water, 180 grammes. Doee, a teaspoon- 

Journ, de Pharm. d'i 
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A very compact land neat pump, suitable both for ex- 
haustion and for pressure, and, besides, permitting an 
inspection of the working parte by their inclosure within 
a strong glass cylinder, has been constructed by Robert 
Muencke, of Berlin. It bears two gauges, one being for 
vacuum and the other for pressure. If any vessel is to be 
1 of air, this is connected by means of stout rub- 
ber tubing, with lower end of 
the tube coming from the vacu- 
um gauge (c). At v there is a 
check-valve, to prevent the ac- 
cess of water. When the ap- 
paratus is to be used for pressure, 
as, for instance, when it is to 
furnish compressed air for a 
blow-pipe or blast-lamp, the stop- 
cock a is connected with the 
lamp. The faucet at the bottom 
of the cylinder serves to regulate 
the escape of the water. — Chem. 
Zeit. nnd Chem. Centralbl. 

Calamine Varieties. 

There are few things more be- 
wildering, and often inconveni- 
ent, than the many varieties of 
calamine in commerce, and the 
position is somewhat complicated 
by the urgent recommendation 
by each manufacturer of bis own 
particular kind. Ranging 
through all colors from pink and 
red to gray and white, its com- 
position seems correspondingly 
various. It is a question whether the employment [in 
English pharmacy! of pure carbonate of zinc in its place 
would not be attended with equally beneficial results ; but 
some respect is due, perhaps, to time-honored prejudice. 
Moreover, it baa been Baid, " in a multitude of councillors 
is wisdom," and perhaps the remark applies to the compo- 
sition of this remedy. From a paper by A. R. Bennett on 
the subject, it appears that some samples are devoid of 
cine. The Qualities of a good calamine are its amorphous 
condition, freedom from silica, and presence of sine. 
These conditions seem best fulfilled by the gray varieties. 

Chloroform as a Preservative of Urine. 

Or peculiar interest to the pharmacist is a communica- 
tion of Prof. Salkownki to a Vienna medical journal on the 
use of chloroform for the preservation of samples of urine 
by the analyst. A 6-per-inille solution was found by him 
to effectively prevent the growth of micro-organisms, and 
he recommends it to be employed for keeping pathological 
liquids, and for the storage of anatomical preparations. 
Moreover, he Buggests the employment of such a solution 
internally as a disinfectant and as a mouth-wash, and ob- 
serves that it could be advantageously added to hypoder- 
mic injections. Balkowski's investigations confirm the 
principle upon which, by some manipulators, a little chloro- 
form has been added to aqueous extracts of drugs, etc., to 
protect them from the growth of fungi and the effect of 
. — Chem. and Ehrug. 
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Boflning Olive Oil without Chemicals. 

According to O. Seidcl. olive oil is put into a conical tub 
provided with a steam-coil. About t inch over the bottom, 
a faucet is inserted, to let off the water and impurities, 
and about 4 inches above this, a second faucet is pluced for 
drawing off the oil. The tube or tank may be made of any 
desired size, but that described by Scidel holds about 2.000 
pounds. It is placed upon a stone floor, and alongside of 
It are placed at different levels, 5 to 6 clarifying tanks 
resting upon strong wooden frames. These tanks, which 
may also be of tinned iron, have a cylindrical form, a false 
perforated bottom about 1 or H inch above the bottom, 
and above this, at the Bide, a stop-cock. A layer of cotton, 
or preferably, glass-wool, is placed on the diaphragm. 

Glass-wool is preferred as it may be easily washed and 
can be used for years, while cotton will last only for 2 or 3 
operations. For every 100 lbs. of olive oil to be clarified, 
10 to 15 lbs. of water are added. The oil is then brought 
to a boil, by means of steam, and kept so for 2 or 3 hours. 
It is then allowed to be at rest for 24 hours, during which 
time the water will separate. On opening the stop-cock 
the partially clarified oil is allowed to flow into the first 
clarifying tank. When this iB full, its contents are al- 
lowed to flow into the second, and so forth. When the 
first tank is empty, it may be refilled from the steam tank 
as soon as a new lot of oil has been treated as described 



WATER BLAST PUMP. 

T is well known that the principle which is applied_ to 
the construction of vacuum or filter-pumps, and which 
aims at the production of rarefied air in a certain inclosed 
r also bo applied to the production of air- 

lie appn 

has recently neen constructed by A. Beutell. 



space, may 
pressure. 

A simple apparatus by which this maybe acc> 



A tall cylindrical flask, K (see cut), is provided with an 
outlet tube near the bottom, and its stopper carries two 
tubes, one (M) for the entrance of a jet of water, and the 
other (L) for the exit of the compressed air, which may be 
conducted to a blast lamp or wherever air under pressure 
may be needed. The column of water entering through 
M causes air to be sucked in through the little hole at c, 
and this air. after arriving in the flask, is gradually com- 
pressed by the continuously entering water. 

In order that the apparatus may work properly, it is 
necessary to construct the tube M in a particular man- 
ner, and! of certain definite proportions. Figure 8 ex- 
hibits its bore and shape in an enlarged view. A short 
distance below the orifice of the tube it is Blightlv ex- 
panded, and then gradually contracts to the place o. It 
then again expands to an oblong cavity, and contracts 
again to a neck, e, which is a trifle wider than that at ft, 
and which must be so situated that the column of water 
passing through b is exactly perpendicular to the centre 
of the aperture at e. The tube then expands again to its 
original diameter, and is slightly curved, which is done 
to prevent any of the compressed air in the cylinder K 
from regurgitating upwards. 

The outlet tube at A is preferably constructed ns shown 
in Fig. 2. Instead of being made of one piece, it is there 
represented as consisting of two pieces joined together 
by rubber tubing, a sort of check-valve, O, being intro- 
duced into the rubber joint. By regulating the check- 
valve, that is, by approaching it more or leea to the exit 
of the tube A, the outflow of water may be regulated. It 




is important to ad hist this so that the cylindrical flask 
will always be at least half-full, and never over three- 
fourths filled. While the column of water falls through 
the aperture at 6 into the expanded portion of M, it aspi- 
rates air through the little orifice c, communicating with 
the outer air. and this air iB carried along with it into the 
flask, where it accumulates until it is under a pressure 
equal to that of the column of water entering the appara- 
tus, when the latter will cease to flow. By allowing the 
air to escape through L, more will be successively com- 
pressed, so that a steady blast may be obtained. 

The proportions between the diameters of the expanded 
and contracted portions of the glass-tube M are important. 
If the bore at b amounts to 2.5 millimeters, that at e should 
be 3 millimeters. Under these circumstances, and with a 
pressure of water equal to a column of 61.7 cubic centi- 
meters, the apparatus will furnish 990 liters of air for 
every 1,000 liters of water consumed. If the two diam- 
eters were : 6, 1 millimeter, and e. 2.4 mm., one liter of 
water aspirates 2.35 liters of air. These proportions are. 
no doubt, capable of improvement.— Chem. text, and Ch. 
Centrnlbl. 



Oarbonaphthilie Acid is said by the Lyon Medical to be 
about five times as powerful an antiseptic as salicylic acid, 



Poisoning by Himxod's Powder.— Geo. Throp, in The 
Lancet of May 19th, mentions a case of poisoning by Him- 
rod's Asthma Cure, where a stupid fellow mixed a teaspoon - 
ful with water and drank it without regarding the direc- 
tions. Emetics were given, cold was applied to the head, 
and brandy given internally, and after a time his delirium 
and other toxic symptoms abated. The doctor attributed 
draughts of lime-water much of the improve- 
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in Revivifying Charcoal. 

From a lengthy paper on " The Mode of using Charcoal in 
Sugar Refining."by Messrs. Newlands in the Journ. of Hoc. 
of Chem, Jnd„ we take the following passage, which gives 
some practical hints that may be applied to revivifying 
animal charcoal, even on the small scale. 

Under certain circumstances, the calcic carbonate, car- 
bon, iron, and other constituents increase to such an ex- 
tent during long use [owing to the gradual waste of carbon 
during the process of reburningf. as to render their reduc- 
tion a matter of importance, and various means have been 
devised to attain this end. The treatment with dilute hy- 
drochloric acid to convert the calcic carbonate into calcic 
chloride is the ordinary method adopted on the Continent 
in the beet-sugar factories, but this plnn is open to the ob- 
jection that a certain Quantity of calcic phosphate is sure 
also to be decomposed, and that the framework of the 
charcoal will consequently be injured. To obviate this to 
some oxtent, it has been proposed to exhaust the air pre- 
vious to the introduction of the acid, ho as to bring the 
latter instantaneously in contact with every particle of the 
charcoal, and in this way equalize its action. To further 
overcome this difficulty. Beans need dry hydrochloric acid 
gas, which is said to have no action on calcic phosphate. 
Sienhouse and Duncan proposed to use dilute nitric acid 
in place of hydrochloric acid, and there is little doubt that 
it possesses advantages over the latter. Cook has sug- 
gested treating the charcoal with a solution of amnionic 
chloride, and then returning so as to produce ammonium 
carbonate which goes off, and calcic carbonate which is 
afterwards dissolved out. Cook also patented the use of 
phosphoric acid to decompose the. calcic carbonate. Put- 
rick, Beans, and others have proposed to dissolve out the 
calcic carbonate by in tuns of a saturated solution of car- 
bonic acid. Tn English refineries, the calcic carbonate, in 
all cases, so far as we can ascertain, decreases during use, 
and this appears to be due to the employment of cane 
sugar, which is generally slightly acid. It has been pro- 
posed to reduce the carbon by reburmng the charcoal after 
it has been saturated with a solution of amnionic nitrate, 
but we have not been able to ascertain if this has been 
done on a large scale. . . . 

Instead of revivifying by carbonization, it has been pro- 
posed (and to some extent carried into effect) by Eisfeld, 
and also by Phillips, to digest the charcoal after use in a 
solution of ammonia, potash, or soda in water or alcohol, 
the ammonia and alcohol been recovered by distillation. 
In this way the coloring matters and a large portion of 
organic and mineral matters taken up from the 
- i be removed. This process has been worked on 
, but only experimentally in England. 



A New Vegetable Ronnot. 

In his interesting narrative of a journey through the 
Kalahari Desert.* Mr. O. A. Farini relates the following 
occurrence which may afford to some of our enterprising 
hunters after novelties an opportunity to exercise their 
faculties. 

The author and his companions had been attended by a 
native "black beauty," who had been sent to him as cook 
and "general housekeeper," etc., by one of the native 
chiefs. The first meal appears to have been quite a feast, 
according to the authors description. What happened 
after this we shall give in the author s own words (page 
216): 

"When we had finished it was her ladyship's turn to eat. 
Her despondent state had not affected ber appetite, for she 
consumed enough for three men. washing down the hearty 
repast by drinking a small calabash of milk, which only a 
few minutes before had been brought in fresh from the cow, 
but which was now quite thick. This astonished me, for 
I knew that the thick milk which all Kaffirs prize so highly 
takes some time to get ready — at least among the Zulus, 
who prepare it by filling skins, which already contain a 
certain amount of 'leaven,' with fresh milk, and subject- 
ing them to considerable agitation. What necromancy hod 
been employed to 'turn' the milk so soon in this case? 
Had the Black Beauty's sour temper effected the change? 
I tried to ask by means of pantomime, but could not make 
them understand ; they thought I asked for more milk, 
and sent for a fresh supply, which came in a quarter of an 
hour, the froth *till on it, quite fresh from the cow. Seeing 
a little thick milk still left in the calabash, I pointed to it 
and then to the new. Now they understood, and one of the 
Abigails went out and brought in two little berries, about 
the size of a red currant, and nearly the same color, but 
not quite so bright. Taking them between her thumb and 
ringer, she pricked them and squeezed a drop or two of 
greenish fluid out of each, letting it fall into the now milk. 
In less than half a minute it was quite thick, but still re- 
mained perfectly sweet. The berry itself had a peculiar 
bitter flavor. It grows on a low pncklv hush, not unlike 
a rose bush, some of the seeds of which 1 secured, thinking 
this Kaffir substitute for rennet might be useful in 
Europe." 
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»r Detecting Free Acids in the 

Much attention has recently been bestowed upon the 
nature and quantity of free acids in the stomach, as their 
kind, presence or absence has been recognized to be a 
characteristic of certain diseases. The pharmacist is fre- 
quently called upon by the physician for information or 
assistance in the execution of the tests, and for this reason 
the following synonsis, originally outlined by Dr. Boas, of 
Berlin, and taken from the Pharm. Zeitung (18-8, pp. 313), 
will be of practical interest: 

A. Reagen ts for Detecting Free Hydrochloric Acid (HC1.). 

t. Methyl-violet.— Mix the gastric iuice [which here 
and in other cases may be obtained either by the stomach 
pump or in any other way. — Ed. Am. Dr.] with a very di- 
lute aqueous solution of methyl-violet. If HCI » present, 
the tint will change to azure or sky-blue. Lactic acid 
produces this tint only when concentrated far beyond the 
limit which it can reach in the stomach. 

2. Tropa-olin 00 (oxynaphthyl-azophenyl-sulphonic acid) 
in saturated alcoholic solution. Distribute four or five 
drops of this by brisk agitation about the edge of por- 
celain capsule, and allow the liquid to be examined to flow 
over it in drops and to become mixed with it. Again dis- 
tribute the whole mixture about the edge, allow the excess 
to flow off, and worm gently over a name. If HCI 
present, there will be produced more or le 
violet to lilac spots. 

3. Rheach'« or Mohr'a Reagent. 2 Cc. of a 10 per 
cent solution of sulphocyanide of potassium, and 0.5 C.c. 
of a neutral solution of ferric acetate are diluted with 
water to 10 C.c. A few drops of this ruby-red solution are 
put into a porcelain capsule, and one or two drops of the 
liquid to be tested is then allowed to flow down upon it. 
If HCI is present, a faint violet or lilac tint will form at 
the point of contact, becoming mahogany-brown on mix- 
ing the liquid. 

4. (rilnzhurffs Reagent.— 2 Gm. of phloroglucin and 1 
Qm. of vanillin are dissolved in 30 Gm. of alcohol. A 
drop of this solution and a trace of mineral acid produce 
a bright -red liquid and precipitate. When testing gastric 
iuice. a few drops of the latter (previously filtered) and a 
few drops of the reagent are mixed in a small flat capsule, 
and the latter cautiously wormed over a flame. If HCI 
(even only about 0.05 per cent) is present, a bright-red 
circle will appear at the outer rim. 

6. Coloring Matter from Ruckleberriet (Bilberries). 
(TJffelmann).— If freshly-expressed huckleberry juice is 
extracted with amylic alcohol, the latter assumes a red- 
dish-blue color, which becomes lilac on addition of HCI, 
while the aqueous layer bos a bright currant-red color. 
On repeatedly saturating blotting paper with the amylic 
solution, a grayish-blue reagent paper is finally obtained, 
which assumes a fine red color with HCI, the color remain- 
ing upon the addition of ether. Lactic and butyric acids 
produce this reaction only when present in larger quantity 
than I to 4.5 per 1.000; acetic acid only at fl per 1,000. 

6. Malachite-Green (Koester).— A solution of malachite 
green containing 0.025 per cent forms a bluish -green liquid, 
which is colored bright emerald green by HCtT Below 0.04 
per cent HCI, tho reaction is feeble. Organic acids do not 
alter the tint. 

7. "Emerald-Green" (extra crystallised) (Jaksch).- 
Aqueous solutions of this 



blue variety) ore turned green by HCI, < 
(Butyric, acetic, and lactic acids do not change the original 
color even in concentrated solution.) 

8. Tropwoli n- Paper.— This is same reagent as No. 2, only 
in form of test-paper. 

9. Congo-Paper.— Paper tinted with Congo red is turned 
blue (according to Riegel) in presence of free HCI. 

B. Reagents for Detecting Free Lactic Acid. 

10. Uffelmann's Reagent.— Mix 10 C.c. of a 4-per-cent 
solution of carbolic acid with 20 C.c. of water, and add a 
few drops of solution of ferric chloride. The amethyst- 
blue color is changed oven by very small quantities of 
lactic acid into bright yellow (canary yellow). The reagent 
must always be prepared fresh. 

11. Ferric Chloride.— Add a few drops of dilute solution 
of chloride of iron to 50 C.c. of water. The resulting liquid 
should have not more than a faintly yellowish Vint. Ad- 
dition of diluted HCI, or butyric or acetic acids " 
change this; but free lactic acid or 1 
less yellow. 

[The original adds a method of detecting and isolating 
butyric and lactic acids. But this method is prac" 
and therefore omitted hero.— Kd. Am. Dr.) 



The New Austrian Pharmacopoeia will appear in 



• "Through tbe 
Camera and Note Book, to 



December next. The pharmacognosy section is 
compiled by Professor Vogl; tho chemical section, from 
A to K, by Professor Ludwig, and from K to Z by Pro- 
fessor Barth ; while Mr. M. R. Schneider will edit the whole. 
The authors are very reluctant to give any i 
tho progress of the work. 
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IODOFORM AND OTHER PENCILS. 

05 page 89 of our volume for 1687, wo described a class 
of remedies introduced by Dr. Unna under the name 
of poncils or stylus dilubilis. and gave a variety of formu- 
las therefor. Mr. H. Hebling, of the German Hospital, 
London, in a paper published in the British and Colonial 
Druggist, offers some modifications based upon his experi- 
ence in making them in considerable quantities. Dr. 
Unna's formula provides for the use of starch, dextrin, 
sugar and tragacanth as a base. Mr. Hebling says: 

Ibave used two difforent kinds of base. The first, made 
up of gelatin, glycerin and water, is prepared as follows : 

Take of 

Beat Gelatin 10 oz. 

i Glycerin 16 oz. 

q- 

The gelatin is dissolved in water and glycerin by the aid 
of a water-bath in a porcelain dish, the water lost by eva- 
poration being compensated for, by addition of more. The 
ingredients, it not soluble in water, are mixed in a flnely- 
powdomi condition with the warm and tenacious (due, 
which is poured into moulds similar to those used for 
making caustic, previously moistened with oil or soap lini- 
ment. When cold the pencils are quite elastic, but not 
sticky, and they do not adhere to the Bkin. 

In a previous article the base was recommended for such 
ingredients as sine oxide, salicylic acid, and as a dressing 
in ca*f* of eczema. Since then Dr. P. A. PhUlipi, M.D., of 
the German Hospital, and Dr. Unna, have both called at- 
tonH nn "rinc glue" at the Conference of the British 




Medical Association held in Dublin. Dr. Phillipi reported 
on its use in the treatment of 40 cases of ulcer of different 
kinds, of which 25 were cured by this preparation, and I 
can recommend zinc-glue to the readers of this diary as a 
dreeing, which, if offered to doctors, will certainly give 
them every satisfaction. 

The second way of preparing these sticks, which is quite 
familiar, consists of making use of cacao butter as the 
base. The fat is melted and allowed to half cool. At this 
point the various medicinal agents are introduced and re- 
duced to fine powders if insoluble, or if soluble, like salol, 
betol, etc., simply added, and the whole poured into ap- 
propriate moulds. These kinds of pencils are, of course, 
not flexible. 

When one has a large number to prepare, the operation 
outlined above, occupies a very long time— more, indeed, 
than it is often possible to spare. Recognizing this ad- 
vantage, I began to cast about for some more rapid method 
of working, ami finally hit upon the following. I may say 
that it admits of both kinds of sticks being prepared, on 
the large scale, with surprising rapidity, and essentially 
consists in abandoning the process of melting the basis, 
resorting instead to dry pressure. A simple machine is 
required which I illustrate above. 

It is an apparatus which I also use for the piping of pill 
masses by pressure. The illustration is so clear as to 
render explanation superfluous. 

The mode of procedure is very simple. The piston B is 
removed, and the prepared mass filled into the cylinder A. 
The cylinder being replaced is screwed down on to the 
contents of A, which are forced through the orifices in the 
plate C. This I have bad in my machine so constructed 
that it is perforated with two holes having a diameter of 
A of an inch, and an equal number with a diameter of ^. 
I have also an iron plug for each of the orifices, by means 
of which any on* or them can be filled up. according to the 
sute of the pencils it ih desired to make. The plate U being 
movable, can be replaced by any other of the same size 



and shape, which may be bored of a suitable »ize for the 
preparation of suppositories, etc. 

For elastic pencils I use a mass consisting of dextrin, 
sugar, starch, and tragacanth, with which the ingredients 
are well mixed and beaten, with the addition of a little 
water and glycerin, to a very hard but plastic mass. The 
formula) are as follows : 

Iodoform Pencils, S3 per cent. 

9 Iodoform! j |. 

Amyli.. jjjj. 

Ti AKacanthte j j. 

Dextrini j j. 

Sacch. alb | as. 

Aq. et. Glycer ftftq.g. 

Salicylic Acid Pencils, 5 per cent. 

9 Acidi Sal icy 1 ji. 

Tragacanthie j |. 

A my II . j t. 

Dextrini j t h, 

Sacch. A lb jji/ 

Aq. etOlycer ft* q... 

When the masses are pressed, the pipes should bo cut 
into pieces of about 3 inches in length, and may be pol- 
ished, if necessary, by robing on a porcelain Blab with a 
thin board. 

The method of preparing the cacao butter pencils-is still 
more simple. The fat is first powdered, or, what is easier, 
comminuted by the use of an ordinary grater. It is then 
mixed with the ingrediente. With this base elegant pre- 
parations may be obtained, which will give satisfaction to 
any one. The formula) I use are : 

Iodoform Pencils, 33 j»r cent. 

9 Iodoform! pulv i part. 

Ol. Theobroaiatia 2 parts. 

Cocaine Pencils, 2 per cent. 

9 Cocaime Muriat 1 part. 

Ol. Theobroraalis 

To be cut into pieces so that each one 
cocaine salt. 



igr. of 



Salol Pencils 20 ner cent 



9 Salol 1 part. 

Ol. Theobromatls 4 



Dissolve the saM in the liquid oil, and after cooling 
with constant stirring, powder the mass, and treat as 
above described. 

Opium Pencils, 5 per cent. 

9 Pulv. Opli. l part. 

Ol. Theobromatls 19 



To be divided into 1 gr. sticks. 

Thalline Pencils, 5 per cent, for Gonorrhoea. 

9 Thallin. 8ulph 1 part. 

Ol. Tbeobromatis 19 parts. 

Mercurial Pencils for Syphilitic Fistula, 25 per cent. 

9 Ung. flydrarg., 

Alb ACq. panes. 

Melt the wax. When half cool add the ointment, and 
allow to solidify, with constant stirring, 
ubove described. 



Syrup of Lactophosphate of Calcium. 

Ilf answer to Query No. 19, What is the best process for 
making Syrup of Calcium Lactophosphate, Mr. John J. 
Buebler read a paper before the Ohio State Pharm. Asso- 
ciation, in which be reported, that the following formula 
and process for making the above syrup, while not differing 
much from the U. S. P. formula, has been found to be the 
most satisfactory of many that have been tried. 

Lactic Acid 19 fluid drachma 

Ppt. Phosphate of Calcium. . . 2 oz. avoird. 

Gran. Sugar. 3J lbs. 

Hydrochloric Acid, 
Aqua Ammonia, 
Wat*r, 

DUtilled Water iftq. a 

Glycerin 5%. 

Mix the Calcium Thosphatc with 1| pinte of water, in 4 
gallon bottle, to which add sufficient Hydrochloric Add 
<uboutSl oz.) to dissolve. Transfer to an open crock (8 
gallon) aud add water q. s. to bring up the volume to about 
six pints. Add to this an excess of Water of Ammonia 
(about 5 oz.) to precipitate, stirring with a wood spatula 
or glass rod. Throw the mi xturo in a muslin strainer, tied 
over an open crock ; when well drained mix the magma 
once more with 6 pints water and strain again, then add to 
the moist magma the Lactic Acid, dissolveand add enough 
distilled water to bring the volume to 34 fluidounces, add 
the sugar, dissolve by agitation. When dissolved, add 
the glycerin. 
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Thk apparatus consists of a flask, F, of about 820 C.c. 
capacity, into which fits tightly a sound cork 0. 
pierced with two holes. Underneath, and in the centre of 
the cork C is fixed a small hook H (pin bent round will 
do very well) ; to this hook H is suspended, by means of 
a platinum wire, a small cotton bag, B, which contains 
the substance to be operated upon. On the top of this 
flask is a tube, T, about 7 inches long and 1} inches in 
diameter; at each end of this tube is fitted a good sound 
cork, S and P; the cork S is pierced with two holes, 
similar in size and position to the holes in the cork C. 
The holes in these two corks are best made by placing the 
corks together, end to end, and boring through both corkB 
simultanoously. Into the larger of the holes in 8 is pushed 
the tube D, about 6} inches in length and 1J inches in 
diameter (internal), and through the small hole in 8 is 
pushed the siphon tube V, which iB about I inch internal 
diameter, and which has been previously bent round in 
the manner shown; the cork a is now pushed tightly 
into the end of T; at the top of this tube is fitted 
another cork P, which is pierced with a hole in the cen- 
tre; through this hole the tube W passes into the con- 
denser, R. 




When operating I take from 3 to 6 Gm. of the substance, 
place on a piece of good calico, about 5 inches square 
(which has been previously well cleaned by boiling in a 
dilute solution of sodium carbonate, afterwards in water, 
dried and weighed); the substance is tied up in this by 
means of a platinum wire, and then suspended to the hook 
H ; then about 120 C.c. of ether are placed in F, the cork 
C pushed in tight, with bag underneath; the bottom of 
the bag must be at least i inch from the bottom of 
the flask. The tube T is now fixed to the condenser R, 
by pushing the tube W through the hole in the cork P; 
then the flask is fitted to T by pushing it on to the tubes 
V and D, the cork C fitting closely up to the cork S ; the 
tube D must only just pass through C, and the tube V 
much lower. The whole apparatus is now lowered, so 
that F is immersed in a large beaker or other suitable 
vessel of water, kept at the temperature of boiling ether. 
When the ether boils its vapor rises up through the tube 
D into the condensing tube W, flows back down W, when 
condensed, into the tube T, where it accumulates until it 
gets to the bend of the tube V at b, when it will siphon 
Back into the flask, and so on ad libitum. After about 
two hours, the beaker of hot water may bo removed, and 
the flask, with corks C and S, and the tubes D and V 
taken from tube T; tube V is removed, and then replaced 
by a larger one, which reaches up to the point K. The 
apparatus is again connected, and the distillation carried 
on till the ether fills the tube T to the point K. The flask 
is now slipped oil C, the bag taken from the hook H, and 
both flask and bag placed in the air-bath, and dried at a 
temperature of 220 F., until weight is constant. The 
weight of the flask and its contents, minus the weight of 
the flask, gives the weight of the oil extracted. The con- 
tents of the bag are ready for operating on to obtain indi- 
gestible fibre, mineral matter, etc. 

The a<l vantages claimed for this arrangement are: 
1st, that the tube T, with its fittings, acts precisely as in 
a delicately made Soxhlet tube, but is not so liable to frac- 
ture, is leas costly, and can be easily fitted up out of loose 
material found in most laboratories; 2d, the substance 



operated upon is always subject to the action of boiling 
ether or ether vapor—a point of great importance with 
some substances— instead of only cold ether, as in other 
arrangements; 3d, that, by means of using a larger siphon 
tube, after the oil extraction, nearly all the ether can be 
distilled off and recovered at one operation, and the whole 
extraction done in much less time than with cold ether, and 
with very little loss."— John J. Barujw, Chem. News, 
Feb. 10th, 1888. 

F Schmidt and Hakxsch, of Berlin, have patented the 
• extraction apparatus here described, which has 
several advantages. 

The extractor proper is a rather wide tube C, ending in a 
somewhat narrower one, and having a lateral tube for 
conveying the vapors. At g, a cork is inserted, and 
through this passes the tube 6, the upper end of which is 
obliquely cut off. Over this end is inverted another tube 
closed at one end (a test-tube will answer), the rim of which 
is provided with dents, made by softening it in the flame 
and indenting it at several places of the circumference. 
At a finely perforated metal he disk is inserted. This is 
covered by a piece of felt h, and upon this is placed the 
powder, etc. , to be extracted. The tube b must be adjusted 
at such a height that the lowest point of the obliquely cut- 
on* end is on a level with the surface of the powder. 

When the extractor has been fitted into the flask (which 
it charged with ether, or another volatile liquid), and the 
condenser attached above, heat is applied, which causes 
the vapors to rise through d. Being condensed in the 
cooler, they fall back upon the powder which they pene- 
trate. The saturated liquid gradually rises through the 
dents of the tube c until it finds an outlet through the 
tube b. 

The advantage of this construction constats in this, that 
the powder is constantly covered 
a much more speedy exhaustion. 

Naphtalin as Insect Destroyer. 

H. Hagkr has recently put in a plea for the abandon- 
ment of arsenic and its compounds as an insect destroyer, 
and for its replacement by naphtalin, benzin. petroleum, 
disulphide of carbon and chloroform. The latter liquid 
(which is not itself inflammable at ordinary temperatures) 
is capable of materially reducing or altogether neutralising 
the inflammability of the 3 liquids previously mentioned. 

It is necessary to get the naphtalin into solution. For 
this purpose, Hager recommends to mix 1 kilo (2 lbs.) of 
soft soap with 1 liter (1 quart) of boiling water, and to 
gradually add, under energetic agitation, 20 Gm. (300 
grains) of oleic acid. If a sample of this is diluted and 
shaken with an equal volume of alcohol, and if it then 
still possesses an alkaline reaction, a little more oleic acid 
should be added, 10 Gm. (150 grains) being probably amply 
sufficient. The resulting product might be called "Miti- 
gated Green Soap." 

The parasiticide liquids may be prepared, according to 
Hager, as follows: 

1. Liquor Naphtalini Benzinatm. 

Naphtalin 

Chloroform 80" 

Benzin 100 " 

Mix at a temperature between 18° and 20° C. about 64- 
68* F.), and shake until solution has been effected. 

2. Liquor Naphtalini Sulpho-carbonatut. 

NapbUlin 20 parts. 

Chloroform 50 •' 

Diaulphide of Carbon 30 " 

Prepare like No. 1. 

For use in a liquid form, either of these liquids is to be 
properly diluted, the following being a good formula: 

Common Family Soap, dry 25 parts. 

Castile Soap, dry 25 " 

Water 9o0 " 

Alcohol (90*) 460 " 

«• Liquor Naphtalini Benzinatus " 150 «' 

Dissolve the soaps in the water and alcohol previously 
mixed, allow the liquid to become cold, and then add the 
naphtalin solution. Before using the liquid, shake it 
thoroughly. 

If an ointment is required, 85 parts of vaselin and 15 
parts of cereain are melted together and before the mass 
•eta, 200 parts of the liquor naphtalini benzinatus i 
with it. 

If either of these is to be used as a parasiticide i 
animals, it should be applied with a stiff brush, in quantity 
only large enough to moisten the skin or to render the hair 
or fur slightly glossy. Under all circumstances is it pre- 
ferable to avoid using these compounds at night time, as 
accidents may occur by approach to or 
flames.— Abstract fr. Ph. Zett., 1888, p. 160. 
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BOTTLE CAPSULING APPARATUS 

Ax i Mucinous contrivance fur affixing metal capsule* to 
small bottles is shown in .the adjoining illustration. 
It is the invention of Zugler & Grow, and is said to be 
managed with ease by boys or gi rls. The tube T is fas- 
tened in a block of wood W, which can be screwed on the 
wall or door, etc. (about one yard above the floor). Into 
the opening O of this tube an india-rubber ring H is in- 
serted, being fixed by the flange F. To use this apparatus 
place the capsule C slightly over the cork of the bottle B, 
then push the tap of the bottle into the centre of the india- 
rubber ring, turn the bottle once or twice, and the capsule 
will be nicely fixed on the bottle. — Br. and Col. Drug. 



Another capsuling apparatus of more elaborate charac- 
ter and costing about $1 1.00 in England is called the "Sim- 
plex." The proprietor, C. Mclin, 37 Crutched Friars, Lon- 
don. E. C, specially recommends it for dispensing bottles. 
" A single pull on the lever brings a cord around the neck 
of the bottle and affixes the capsule without pleating' Of 
creasing it." Its weight is about lit lbs. and it occupies 
18x20 inches of space. 

Notes on Now Homo 

dies. 

MonoJn-om -ph e u yl -ace- 
tamide. — This compound 

(C.H.Br. NH.CiHiO), 
which was first prepared 
by Cheyne in Kngland, is 

supposed to combine the nedntn; i odium bromide 

and the antifebrile effects of phenaoetin (phenylaeet- 
amine), which two remedies have heretofore been often 
given in combination with good effect. 

Caffeine and Sixlium Vitmtv Announced as a true 
double salt, containing 52.5 per cent of caffeine. 

[As in the case of the bsttSOate ami salicylate of sodium 
and caffeine, it will probably be much preferable to pre- 
pare a compound containing just 50 per cent of caffeine, 
as it will do 
almost impos- 
sible for the 
physician to 
remember the 
varying per- 
centages o f 
caffeine of the 

so-called true double saps. Et>. Am. 

Drtuo.] • 



Keratinized Pills. 

Some practical hints regarding tho preparation of pills 
coated with keratin, which are intended to pass the 
stomach undigested and to be dissolved in the upper part 
of the intestinal canal, are given by Mr. Kippenberger in 
the Pharm. Zeitung (June 6th) as follows: 

It ib not sufficient to coat the pills with keratin, since 
each pill, on passing through the stomach, would absorb a 
certain amount of moisture through the coating of keratin, 
and thereby swell up. For this reason, the pills are made 
with the aid of a fatty excipient, and are afterwards coated 
with fat of such a nature that not only the coating but also 
the pill -mass will soften, but not melt at the tempera- 
ture of the body, the softening process or solution not 
taking place until after they have passed beyond the 
Btomach. A very good combination for this purpose is 
either of the following: 




Suet 

Wax 

Cacao Butter.. 



parts 

.10 8 

. I - 
. - 2 



Ziigtor A Gm' Oapwling 
Apiwmtiw 




Simtdo.— A tincture of Simula, 
which is the nana- ..f the fruit of a 
specie* of Capparia (GoriaceeB) was 
first prepared by I'h. unas Christ v. of 
London. Simuio has been reported 
by White (in The Isinr. /, to i 
excellent nnti-epileptic, auti hysteric, 
and nervine tonic, in dos.s of j si;,,, 
(ab. 1 to 2 fluidracbuiH. per day. 

Citrobenzoateof S<*linin. A double 
salt, very soluble in water, used like 
the benzoates in general, m bronchi-' 
tis, asthma, etc. 

Sodium Sulphite. Benzoatetl.— Thin 
compound, not a truu double suit, lias 
been found by Prof. E. Ueckel to be 
a most powerful and non-poisonous surgi 
is readily soluble in water, but unstable, 
that it is ten times as powerful as iod 
oqUld to mercurial salts, over which it 
vantigeof being non-poisonous. — From 



cal antiseptic. It 
Heckel asserts 
'form, and fully 
possesses the ad- 
Merck's Bulletin. 



Meconaroeine. 

This is the name of a preparation, devised by Dr. Laborde, 
who declares that it contains narcuine and a few other 
alkaloids of opium, but is free from morphine. It has long 
been known that narceiue is a narcotic alkaloid free from 
the objectionable properties of opium. But its difficult 
solubility rendered its practical employment almost im- 
possible. Dr. Lalwrde now claims to have solved the 
problem, but the announcement smacks much of proprie- 
tary righto, or nostrum. The ne v substance is said to be 
a definite nlkaUudal product from opium, given internally, 
in pills, in dose of ,', grain, and subcutaneously in solu- 
tion so that one injection contains about ,'. grain. 

Caffeine from Damaged Tea. — At a recent meeting of 
the London Chamber of Commerce it was alleged that 
3,000 to 4.000 lbs. of caffeine were made annually in Ger- 
many, mainly from damaged tea which is rejected in 
British custom houses. Messrs. Thomas Christy & T. P. 
Moron were appointed a committee to endeavor to receive 
admission of damaged tea under conditions which would 
prevent its use as a beverage, but would not interfere with 
the extraction of the alkaloid. 



Care should be taken to 
avoid the presence in the 
pills of any substance 
winch easily swells up or 
is damp. If ito consti- 
tuents are such that they 
require much stiffening, 
the best substances to 
accomplish this are bole, 
powered charcoal, kaolin, 
gum arabicortragacanth. 
The coating with fat must 
be done with special care, 
since each delect in the 
coating will cause the pill 
to burst in the stomach 
during digestion. The 
fat-coated pills are rolled 
in powdered graphite, 
which is, however, not 
necessary, and is only 
done to give 
a better ap- 
pearance to 
the pills. 
Next they 
receive two 
s uccessive 
coatings of 
keratin solu- 
tion — either 
plain aque- 
ous or pre- 
pared with 
acetic acid or 
with ammo- 
nia (see be- 
1 o w) — a n d 
rolled in a 
flat capsule 
until they 
arc dry. 
They may be 

given a finer finish by sprinkling thorn with a little gra- 
phite and rolling them tor some time cautiously in a me- 
tallic box, without, however, shaking them strongly, as 
tins might cause the coating of keratin to become broken. 

The keratin solution is best prepared in the following 
manner. Shavings of horn are deprived of fat [by extrac- 
tion with benzin. etc.], and are then subjected to artificial 
digestion with pepsin, hydrochloric acid, and water, in 
order to remove those bodice which would reduce the 
keratin coating during digestion in the stomach. The re- 
maining shavings arc washed, and then digested in dilute 
water of ammonia, at a gentle heat, until solution has 
token place as far as po.wible. The liquid is then filtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated to dryness. The residue is 
eventually dissolved in glacial acetic acid, in the proportion 
of 1 in 10, or in a mixture of equal parts of water of am- 
monia and diluted alcohol. 

The ammonia solution of keratin dries more rapidly 
than the others. Equal parts of the acetic and ammo- 
niacal solution may also be mixed and applied to the pills. 

Note on Phosphoric Acid Estimation. 
When phosphoric acid is determined or separate!, ana- 
lytically, by means of ammoniacal solution of chloride of 
ammonium and sulphate (or chloride) of magnesium, the 
resulting crystalline precipitate of ammonio-magnesium 
phosphate usually adheres with considerable tenacity to 
the sides of the beaker and to the glass rod (if one is pres- 
ent). According to Stutzer, this may be avoided by 
adding to the liquid, before it is stirred, a few shreds of 
chemically pure, ash-free filtering-paper (Schleicher fit 
Schuell's). Upon those shreds almost all of the crystals are 
formed. These shreds are prepared by agitating pieces of 
the filtering-paper in a bottle with water of ammonia, so 
as to produce a thick magma.— Chem. Zeit. 
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Drug Adulteration and Alooholio HortremB. 

Dr. Bctwstt F. Davxnport, one of the analysts of the 
State of Massachusetts, reports the following results of his 
examinations of articles collected in the drug trade during 
the preceding year. 

Potassium Bitartrate, 87 samples. Were all of standard 

quality except two. One of these had about 60 percent 

of lime sulphate, and the other nearly as much of acid 

phosphate of lime and starch. 
Potassium Iodide, 15 samples. All but one had an excess 

of chlorides end of carbonates. 
Oils, of the fixed and volatile mentioned in the United 

States Pharmacopoeia, 93 samples. Of these all but 13 

were of their proper quality. 
Jalap, IB samples. All but 2 fairly contained the required 

amount of total resin and of that not soluble in 

ether. 

Powdered samples of the United States Pharmacopoeia, 
spices and other vegetable drugs, 66 in number, were 
submitted to microscopic examination. Of these 7 were 
found to contain foreign ingredients; nearly all of 
them were mustard, and the adulterant flour. 

Chloral Hydrate, 15 samples. Were all of good quality. 

Pepsin, 6 samples; of which 3 did not have the required 
amount of digestive activity. 

Iron, Saccharated Carbonate, 9 samples. Were all of good 

ity. 

Glycerin, 7 samples. Were all of fair quality. 

Menthol, 4 samples. Were of standard quality. 

Alcohol, 6 samples. Were all of proper strength, and 
agreed as well with the United States Pharmacopoeia 
teats for foreign organic impurities as could be ex- 
pected from the customary storage of it in barrels. 

Whiskey, 4 samples. But one of these agreed with the re- 
quirements of the United States Pharmacopoeia— that 
is, was the straight, natural distilled spirit, mellowed 
only by time. All the others had been submitted to 
the processes of the mixers, blenders and other so- 
called improvers, who are miscalled rectifiers, at least 
in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

Brandy, 16 samples. Not one of them was the natural ar- 
ticle demanded by the Pharmacopoeia, but every one 
of them had met the misadventure which had befallen 
the most of the whiskey samples. It does seem that at 
least enough to supply the legitimate pharmaceutical 
needs of the country should be obtainable from our own 
domestic production in California and some of the 
other States, even if there is no reasonable expectation 
of obtaining it from abroad. 

Wine, 12 samples. The same was true of all but one of 
these samples as was of the brandy samples. None 
were the natural article called for by the requirements 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia. They had under- 
gone an even more varied experience than the samples 
of whiskey and brandy ; for, wine being naturally a 
fluid of a more complex composition than distilled 
spirits, it allows of a greater range of variation in 
other respects besides the coloring. It is very unfor- 
tunate that the two imported wines in most general 
medical and pharmaceutical use, port and sherry, are 
more generally sophisticated th an any other sold in 
our market. Tho analyses of natural native wines, 
however, which were made by Prof. Henry B. Par- 
sons, ana published in the Report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1880, show that they at 
least conform to the requirements of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, which were in fact based upon them. 
That the ordinary manufactured wines are likely to 
prove any more injurious to the health of consumers 
than would natural wines, has not yet, I think, been 
fairly demonstrated. Yet to sell them for natural wines 
is none the less a fraud. 

Spirits of Nitrous Ether. Fourteen samples have been ex- 
amined, and only two of them were found to fairly 
contain the required percentage of ethyl nitrite. From 
some of them it was well-nigh totally absent. Probably 
this was largely due to tho improper manner in which 
the preparation is commonly stored, as was mentioned 
in my last report. 

Compound Spirits of Ether. Thirteen samples have been 
examined aud 5 of them found to fairly contain the 
required amount of heavy ethereal oil. This is a much 
larger proportion than was found in any previous 
year. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica. Thirty samples were examined, 
and only 6 of them were found to have just the proper 
amount of 2 per cent of extract. Tbey ranged from 
0.92 per cent to 5.81 per cent of extract, one thus being 
over six times as strong as another. There were 15 of 
them above and 9 below the proper strength. Their 
average was 2.24 per cent. This is a preparation for 
which there is no valid excuse for any essential varia- 
tion from the exact amount, when one considers its 
method of preparation ; for if the very simple direc- 
tions of the Pharmacopoeia are followed, the desired 
definite result will be secured. 

Quinine and its Sulphates. Forty samples were examined, 



and all were found to be fairly within the Pharmaco- 
pooial requirements of purity. 
Citrate of Iron and Quinine. Thirty-eight samples were 
examined, and all but 3 were found to be fairly up to 
the standard required for percentage of alkaloid. This 
is a very great improvement over what has been found 
in previous years, when about three-fourths of the 
samples have been found to be deficient in the alkaloid. 
The general substitution of the unofficinal ammonia 
form of the preparation, however, continues, as it 
should not. 

Opium in the forms of Gum, Powder and Pill. Twenty- 
seven samples were examined, and all but 2 were found 
to fairly contain the Pharmacopoeial amount of mor- 
phine. In no previous year have many morethan half 
of the samples been found to be up to the standard. 
Thus there has been a very great nnprovement in re- 
gard to this very important drug. The poorest yield 
of morphine in any sample of powder has been 11.40 
per cent, and the best 14.76 per cent . The poorest gum 
had 9.50 per cent and the best had 13.80 per cent. The 
commercial drug as found sold in this State thus seems 
now to be of very good quality. 
Opium as Tincture, simple and deodorized. Forty-two 
samples were examined, and but 9 were found not to 
be fairly of tho standard quality. In no previous year 
have quite half of the samples been found to be up to 
the required standard. The highest percentage of 
morphine yielded by any sample was 1.59 percent, and 
the lowest 0.58 per cent, which was thus only about 
one-third as much as in the highest, and leas than half 
of the required amount. Their average was 1.24 per 
cent, the requirement being 1.20 per cent. In my re- 
port made in 1883 upon the first general collection of 
samples made throughout the State, the average was 
but 0.96 per cent, and 82 per cent of the samples feil 
below the standard, while some were six times ax 
Btrong as others, which were only about one-fourth the 
required strength. Thus in this preparation, which is 
one of the most important of all those used in medicine, 
the very great improvement which has been brought 
about through the influence of our State adulteration 
law is made very manifest. 
Besides the above-mentioned Pharmacopoeial drugs and 
their preparations, I have examined the following list of 
50 samples of proprietary preparations, tonics, and bitters, 
with special reference to the relation which the percentage 
of alcohol which they were found upon assay to contain 
might bear to the admission of the presence of any claims 
for the absence of all alcohol, as given upon their labels 
and wrappers. I havo also noted tne doses and frequency 
with which they were recommended to be used, as well as 
the place of their origin. The alcohol found upon assay 
is given in per cent by volume. How far the claim of 
some of them for special usefulness in the reformation of 
intemperate habits is justified is self-evident. 

Tonics. 

Dr. Buckland s Scotch Oats Essence. New York City. 
" Enough alcohol is added to dissolve resins, and pre- 
vent fermentation." '* Not a temporary and fleeting 
stimulant, but a permanent tonic. Its use must be reg- 
ular and continued over a considerable period. An 
extract of double and triple strength also made. Doee. 
10 to 15 drops to a teaspoon fill three or four times 
daily, increased as needed." In the simple essence 35 
per cent of alcohol was found on assay. Further ex- 
amination of this article reveals a still more dangerous 
ingredient in its composition. The sample analysed 
was found to contain one-fourth grain of morphia to 
the ounce of the so-called " Essence of Oats." A more 
insidious and dangerous fraud can scarcely be imag- 
ined, especially when administered, as this is recom- 
mended, for the cure of inebriety or the opium habit. 

The "Best" Tonic, Milwaukee. Wisconsin. "A concen- 
trated liquid extract of malt and hopB. Neither alcohol 
nor spirits used in its preparation. Dose, from a wine- 
glassful to a pint bottle full per day." Percentage of 
alcohol found. 7.65. 

Carter's Physical Extract, Georgetown, Mass. Doee, 1 table- 
spoonful, 3 times daily. 22 per cent of alcohol found 
on assay. 

Hooker'B Wigwam Tonic, Haverhill, Mass. Ono table- 
spoonful, 3 times daily. 20.7 per cent of alcohol found 
on assay. 

Hoofland's German Tonic, Philadelphia. Admits Santa 
Crux rum. Wineglassful, 4 times daily. 29.3 per 
cent. 

Hop Tonic, Grand Rapids. Mich. One tablespoonful to 

wineglassful, 3 times a day. 7 per cent. 
Howe's Arabian Tonic, New York. " Not a rum drink." 

Tablespoonful to wineglass, 4 times daily. 13.2 per 

cent. 

Jackson's Golden Seal Tonic. Boston. Admits Marsala 
wine. Half wineglass, 3 times daily. 19.6 per cent. 

Liebig Co. 's Coca Beef Tonic, New York. ' * With Bherry . " 
Two to four teaspoonfuls, 3 times daily. 23.2 per 
cent. 

Mensman's Peptonized Beef Tonic, New York. " Con- 
tains spirit." One tablespoonful to 3, 3 times daily. 
16.6 per cent. 
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Barker's Tonic, New York. " A purely vegetable extract." 
" Stimulus to the body without intoxicating." "In- 
ebriates struggling to reform will find its tonic and sus- 
taining influence on the nervous system a great help to 
their efforts." Dose as tonic, 1 to 2 teaapoonfuls, 1 to 
3 times daily. 41.6 percent. 
Schenck's Sea-weed Tonic, Philadelphia. " Distilled from 
sea-weed after the same manner as Jamaica spirits is 
from sugar cane. It is therefore entirely harmless, 
and free from the injurious properties of corn and rye 



whiskey." Dose, half wineglass, 3 



Bitter*. 

Atwood's Quinine Tonic Bitters, Boston. Dose, half table- 
spoonful to half wineglass, mixed with water, wine or 
spirit, 3 times daily. 29.2 per cent. 

L. F. Atwood's Jaundice Bitters, 
Portland, Me. Half tablespoon 
to wineglass, 1 to 6 times daily 
22.3 per cent. 

Moses Atwood's Jaundice Bitters, 
New York. Half tablespoon to 
wineglass, 1 to 0 times daily. 
17.1 per cent. 

H. Baxter's Mandrake Bitters, Bur- 
lington, Vt. One to 2 table- 
spoonfuls. 16.5 per cent. 

Boker's Stomach Bitters, New York. 
Dose not given. 42.6 per cent. 

Brown's Iron Bi iters. Baltimore, 
Md." Perfectly harmless." " Not 
a substitute for whiskey." 
Tablespoon ful. 19. 7 per cent. 

Burdock Blood Bitters, Buffalo. N. 
Y. Teaspoonful to tablespoon- 
ful, 3 times daily. 25.2 per cent. 

Carter's Scotch Bitters, Georgetown, 
MasB. Tablespoonful to wine- 
glassful, as occasion requires. 
17.6 per cent. 

Cotton's Bitters, Westfield. Mass. 
Teaspoon to 2 tablespoonfuls, 3 
times daily. 27. 1 per cent. 

Copp's White Mountain Bitters, 
Manchester, N. H. " Not an 
alcoholic beverage." WineglasB- 
ful. 6 per cent. 

Drake's Plantation Bitters, New 
York. "Contains St. Croix 
rum." Wineglaasful, 3 times 
daily. 33.2 per cent. 

Flint's Quaker's Bitters, Boston. 
Teaspoonful, 6 times daily. 21.4 

Goodhue's Bitters, Salem, Mass. Half 
wineglasaful. 16.1 per cent. 

Hartshorn's Bitters, Boston. Table- 
spoon to half wineglaasful. 22.2 
per cent. 

Hoofland's German Bitters, Phila- 
delphia. Entirely vegetable 
and free from alcoholic stimu- 
lant. Tablespoonful, 4 times 
daily. 25.6 pur cent. 

Hop Bitters. Rochester, N. Y. One 
to 3 tablespoonfuls, 3 times 
daily. 12 per t ent. 

Hostetter's Stomach Bitters, Pittsburg, Pa. 
3 times daily. 44.3 per cent. 

Kaufman's Sulphur Bitters. Boston. " Contains no alco- 
hol." Tea to tablespoonful. It contains no sulphur, 
but has 20.5 per cent of alcohol. 

Kingaley's Iron Tonic, Northampton, Mass. One to 2 tea- 
epoonfuls, 3 times daily. 14.9 per cent. 

Langiey's Bitters, Boston. Half wineglass or more, 3 times 
daily. 18.1 per cent. 

Liverpool's Mexican Tonic Bitters, Boston. Half to full 
wineglassful, 3 times daily. 22.4 per cent. 

Oxygenated Bitters. New York. Tea to tablespoonful. 
Acid but no alcohol. 

Pierce's Indian Restoration Bitters, Boston. Up to wine- 
glassful, and to 6 times daily. 6.1 per cent. 

Z. Porter's 8tomach Bitters, New York. Tablespoonful or 
more several times daily. 27.9 per cent. 

Rush's Bitters, New York. Wineglassful, 4 times daily. 35 
per cent. 

Dr. Richardson's Concentrated Sherry Wine Bitters, 
Wakefield, Mass. Tablespoonful to half wineglass or 
more, 3 times daily, " or when there is sensation of 
weakness or uneasiness at the stomach." 47.5 per 
cent. 

8ecor's Cinchona Bitters, Providence, R. I. Half wineglass 

ful, 3 times daily. 13.1 per cent. 
Shonyo's German Bitters, Concord, N. H. Tablespoon to 

wineglaasful. 21.5 per cent. 
Job Sweet's Strengthening Bitters, New Bedford. Table- 
spoonful to wineglassful. 3 times daily. 29 per cent. 
Thurston's Old Continental Bitters, Lynn, Mass. Tea to 2 
tablespoonfuls. 11.4 per cent. 

Vinegar Bitters, New York. " Free from all al- 



coholic stimulante. Contains no spirit. " Half to full 

wineglass. 6. 1 per cent. 
Warner's Safe Tonic Bitters. Rochester, N. Y. Tablespoon 

to wineglassful, 35.7 per cent. 
Warren's Bilious Bitters, Boston. Teaspoon to 2 table- 
spoonfuls, 1 to 3 times daily. 21.5 per cent. 
Wheeler's Tonic Sherry Wine Bitters, Boston. Two-thirds 

wineglass, 2 times daily. 18.8 per cent. 
Wheat Bitters, New York, Dessert to wineglass, 3 times 

daily. 13.6 per cent. 
Faith Whiteomb'B Nerve Bitters. Boston. Tablespoonful. 

3 times daily. 20.3 per cent. 
Dr. William's Vegetable Jaundice Bitters, Lowell, Mass. 

Half to full wineglass, 1 time daily. 18.5 per cent. 

MELTING POINT 




OP PATS. 

IN the official methods of analysis 
of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists for 1887-88 
(U. 8. Dept of Agriculture), the fol- 
lowing method of determining the 
melting point of butter-fat is recom- 
mended. This is. of course, equally 
applicable to other fats : 

Apparatus. — Tho apparatus. Fig. 
1, consists of (1) an accurate thermo- 
meter for reading easily tenths of a 
degree; (2) a less accurate tbermo- 
motor for measuring the tempera- 
ture of water in the large beaker 
glass; (3) a tell beaker glass, 35 Cm. 
high and 10 Cm. in diameter; (4) a 
test-tube 80 Cm. high and 3.5 Cm. in 
diameter; (5) a stand for supporting 
the apparatus; (6) some method of 
stirring the water in the beaker; for 
example, a blowing bulb of rubber 
and a bent glass tube extending to 
near the bottom of the beaker; (7) a 
mixture of alcohol and water of the 
same specific gravity as the fat to 
bo examined. 

Manipulation.— The disks of tho 
fat are prepared as follows: The 
melted and filtered fat is allowed 
to fall from a dropping tube from a 
height of 15 to 20 Cm. on to a smooth 
piece of ice floating in water. The 
disks thus formed are from 1 to H 
Cm. in diameter, and weigh about 
200 milligrams. By pressing the ice 
under the water, the disks are made 
to float on the surface, whence they 
are easily removed with a steel spa- 
tula. 

The mixture of alcohol and water 
is prepare*! by (wiling distilled water 
and 95$ alcohol for ten minutes, to 
remove tho gases which they may 
hold in solution. While still hot, 
the water is poured into the test- 
tube already described until it is 
nearly half full. The test-tube is 
then filled with hot alcohol. It 
should be poured in gently down 
tbo side of the inclined tube to avoid 
too much mixing. If tho tube is not filled until the water 
has cooled, the mixture will contain so many air bubbles as 
to be unfit for use. These bubbles will gather on the disk 
of fat as the temperature rises, and finally force it to tho 
top of tho mixture. 

The test-tube containing the alcohol and water is placed 
in a vessel containing cold water, and t he whole cooled to 
below 10" C. The disk of fat is dropped into tho tube from 
the spatula, and at once sinks until it reaches a part of the 
tube where tho density of tho alcohol water is exactly 
equivalent to its own. Here it remains at rest, and free 
from the action of any force save that inherent in its own 
molecules. 

The delicate thermometer is placed in the test-tube, and 
lowered until the bulb is just above the disk. In order to 
secure an even temperature in all parts of tho alcohol mix- 
ture in the vicinity of the disk, the thermometer is moved 
from time to time in a circularly pendulous manner. A 
tube prepared in this way will be suitable for use for 
several days, in fact until the air bubbles begin to attach 
themselves to the disk of fat. In no case did the two 
liquids become so thoroughly mixed as to lose the property 
of holding the disk at a fixed point, even when they were 
kept for pcveral weeks. 

In practice, owing to the absorption of air, it has been 
found necessary to prepare new solutions ovory third or 
fourth day. 

The disk having been placed in position, the water in 
the beaker glass is slowly heated, and kept constantly 
stirred by means of the blowing apparatus already de- 
scribed. 

When the temperature of the alcohol water mixture 
rises to about 6' below the melting point, the disk of fat 
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begins to shrivel, and gradually rolls up into an irregular 



The thermometer is now lowered until the fat particle is 
even with the centre of the bulb. The bulb of the ther- 
mometer should be small, so an to indicate only the tem- 
perature of the mixture near the fat. A gentle rotary 
movement should be given to tho thermometer bulb, which 
might be done with a kind of clockwork. The rise of tem- 
peiature should be bo regulated that the last 2* of in- 
crement require about ten minutes. The mass of fat 
gradually approaches the form of a sphere, and when it is 
sensibly so, tne rending of the thermometer is to be made. 
As soon as the temperature is taken, the test-tube iB re- 
moved from the bath, and placed again in the cooler. A 
second tube, containing alcohol and water, is at once 
placed in the bath. The test-tube (ice-water being used as 
a cooler) is of low enough temperature to cool the bath 
sufficiently. After the first determination, which should 
be only a trial, the temperature of the bath should be so 
regulated as to reach a maximum about 1.5° above the 
melting point of the fat under examination. 

Working thus with two tubes, about three determina- 
tions can be made in an hour. 

After the test-tube has been cooled, the globule of fat is 
removed with a small spoon attached to a wire, before an- 
other disk of fat is put in. 



place, indicating the 
Journal, June 30th. 



formation of magenta.— Pharm. 



Independent experimental evidence has recently been 
published with respect to the value of the new antipyretic 
phenacetin, which on the whole has been in its favor. Mr. 
Orenfell describes in detail several cases of pyrexia treated 
with it in the Wandsworth and Clapham Infirmary (Prac- 
titioner, May, p. 344), and sums up by saying that the ro- 
sulte Bhow that phenacetin iB an undoubted anti pyretic. 
The effect is perceptible half an hour after administration ; 
the patient generally perspires freely and feels drowsy, and 
after sleep is freer from pain and more comfortable. The 
most satisfactory dose for an adult was found to be about 8 
grains. Mr. Hoe (Brit. Med. Jour., May 26th, p. 1,113) Btates 
that he has found phenacetin to act admirably in from four 
to twelve grain doses, and that it has a greater and more 
prolonged effect upon the temperature than antipyrin, 
whilst it produces no rigors, vomiting, or nausea. He has 
heard that it has been used with effect in the treatment of 
neuralgia. Dr. Koller, of Vienna, also has published his ex- 
perience with the drug (Brit. Med. Jour., May 26th. p. 1,126) 
which is fairly in accord with the foregoing. He states, 
however, that although the fall in temperature is not 
usually accompanied with perspiration, when this does oc- 
cur great care is required in exhibiting the drug. In one 
case of this kind some alarm was caused by the fall of the 
temperature to 95" F.— Pharm. Journ. 

Note on Antifebrin and Phenacetin. 

The close resemblance of antifebrin (acetanilide) and 

§henacetin in some of their physical properties and the 
inference in their cost suggest the possibility that the 
higher-priced phenacetin may sometimes undergo admix- 
ture with antifebrin, and for such a contingency Mr. 
Schwaz suggests the following means of detection (Pnarm. 
Zeit., June 20th, p. 364): If 1 gramme of phenacetin be 
heated with 2 C.c. of soda solution, upon the addition of a 
few drops of chloroform and again heating, the odor given 
off is aromatic and not disagreeable, but m the presence 
of a trace of acetanilide the isonitril reaction occurs, and 
tho extremely repulsive but characteristic smell of phe- 
nylcarbylamine becomes perceptible. Again, when acet- 
anilide is boiled with caustic soda solution, a separation of 
oily drops of aniline floating on the surface of the liquid 
takes place, but no such separation takes place when phe- 
nacetin is similarly treated. Lastly, if tho liquid resulting 
from heating acetanilide with caustic soda be shaken with 
ether, the other evaporated, a littlo water added to tho 
residue and then a drop of liquefied carbolic acid and some 
filtered 10-per-cent solution of chloride of lime, it is col- 
ored blue-green ; a drop of hydrochloric acid changes this 
color to an onion-red, but saturation with ammonia restores 
the original blue-green color (indophenol reaction). Phe- 
nacetin similarly treated gives with tho chloride of lime 
solution a cherry red, which iB not affected by hydrochloric 
acid or by ammonia. In commenting subsequently upon 
this communication (Pharm. Zeit., June 27th, p. 383), Mr. 
Kitsert recommends the substitution in the first test of a 
fragment or two of chloral hydrate for the chloroform, as 
the reaction is more delicate in the presence of nascent 
chloroform. He also points out the necessity for caution 
in the employment of this test, on account of the noxious 
properties of the vapor of phenylcarbylamine. 

The occurrence of antifebrin containing unaltered ani- 
line has been reported, so that the following test recom- 
mended by Mr. Salzer may prove useful for identifying 
antifebrin as well as the contamination (Pharm. Zeit., 
June 20th, p. 364). If pure acetanilide be dissolved in 
cold hydrochloric acid and covered with solution of chlo- 
ride of lime, a white precipitate is formed which is redis- 
solved upon shaking the acid, but after a time there is 
again a separation of beautiful Bilky, colorless needles. In 
the presence of aniline, the known color reaction takes 



Effects of Bitter Tonics. 
Dr. Keicbmann, of Warsaw, gives the following results 



, up- 



of several experiments on the 
the stomach 

1. There was a great difference in the effect of the differ- 
ent bitter medicines on the stomach. 

2. In every Btomach which was empty or not digesting, 
where the gastric juice was normally secreted, or where 
its secretion was either affected or increased, there was a 
much leas activity of secretion immediately after taking 
the bitters than after taking distilled water. 

8. If tho bitter infusion was taken on an empty stomach, 
the secretory apparatus was excited to an increased activ- 
ity after the disappearance of this substance from the 
stomach. 

4. When the Btomach was digesting (<•. a., white of egg) 
and the bitters were taken, the mechanical activity of the 
stomach seemed to be injured by th« use of the bitters. 

5. After taking the bitter infusion for several weeks 
there was no change in the function of the healthy or dis- 
eased stomach, and after the use of the bitters was given 
up, the function of tho stomach did not seem to be 
changed. 

Therefore: The bitter medicines should l>e prescribed 
only in those cases in which the secretory activity of the 
stomach iB affected ; in those cases the bitter medicines 
should be taken about a half an hour Itefore eating.— Md. 
Med. Jour. 

Now Use for Codeine. 

A new use for codeine is proposed by Dr. Lauder 
B run ton (Brit. Med. Journ.), viz.. tor the relief of pain in 
abdominal disease. This is probably, as he points out, a 
new application of an observation by Barbier in 1834, when 
he came to the conclusion that codeine acts chiefly upon 
the sympathetic nervous system, and especially upon that 
part of it which is in the region of the stomach. Dr. Brun- 
ton's experience with codeine satisfies him that it has a 
powerful action in allaying abdominal pain, and it ran be 
pushed to a much greater extent than morphine without 
causing drowsiness, or interfering with the respiration or 
with the action of the bowels. It is specially indicated in 
cases where tho heart or lungs are affected, also where it 
is desired to relieve the pain without interfering with the 
action of the bowels. On the other hand, in cases where 
there has been much diarrhoaa, as in some cases of 
malignant disease of the colon or rectum, the absence of 
any tendency to lessen peristaltic movement is rather a 
disadvantage to codeine as compared with morphine or 
opium. In cases of long continued enteralgia without or- 
ganic disease, it has continued to relieve pain for months 
together, without the dose being increased beyond 1 grain 
three times a day, and Dr. Brunton found the same to bo 
the case where the presence of a tumor, in addition to 
other symptoms, had led to the diagnosis of malignant dis- 
ease. It iB evident, therefore, that codeine is well worthy 
of further trial in these particular directions.— CAsnt. ana 



Chlorine Water. 

(Paper read at the meeting of the Ohio State Pharm. 
Assoc., by J. Geo. Spenzer, of Cleveland, 0. ) 

Query No. 33. — At what rate does decomposition pro- 
ceed—Data are tcanted as to its keeping qualities under 
varying conditions. 

Tno keeping qualities of chlorine water depend princi- 
pally on the manner of its making and tho method of 
keeping it. 

I have seen chlorino water kept in amber cork-stoppered 
bottles be useless in two or three months, when kept in 
cool dark places ; while if kept in amber glass-stoppered 
lando 



i opened from to time it will be quite strong in 
». If prepared according the D. S. Pharmaco- 
, it will keep for a year. 
I have a few suggestions to offer which may have some 
merit, i. e.: If the distilled water be first boiled to expel 
air and then cooled out of contact with the same, thor- 
oughly saturating tho cold water with chlorine, filling 
small amber glass-stoppered bottles with the chlorine 
water, driving out any uir with a stream of chlorine and 
stopping the bottles with stoppers greased with tallow, 
the water will keep for from one and a half to two years. 

Chlorine gas itself can be kept in this manner for two 
years. 

Chlorine water gradually decomixMes as air is introduced 
in dispensing ; but if kept in small, well-stoppered bottles 
as directed in the Pharmacopeia, it can always be had 
fresh. 

Another suggestion which is very serviceable is Wink- 
ler's method ot furnishing chlorine from chlorinated lime. 

The chlorinated lime is mixed with plaster of Paris 
made into a paste with water and formed into balls and 
dried. These are then used with dilute acid in any of the 
forms of common generating appparatus. Used in this 
manner it should displace to a certain extent the old 
method of heating black oxide of manganese and hydro- 
chloric acid togothor. 
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INVERTED BURNER 
EVAPORATION. 

Walter Hkmpkl proposes to utilize Siemens' " regen- 
erative burner," on a smaller scale, for the purpose 
of rapidly evaporating liquids. 

In tbe accompanying cut, A is the " regenerative 
burner." with flame directed downwards fas supplied by 
the " Fabrik patontierter BelcuchtungH-apparate. Dretidon 
(Altetadt), Fnbrikgasse 6J. C is a glass cylinder resting 
upon a plate a, which can he adjusted higher or lower, 
and the outer rim formed by the cylinder and edge of the 
Dlatc is filled with fine sand. The capsulo containing the 
liquid to be evatiorated is placed upon a support b. which 
may be raised or lowered independent of the plate. The 
burner being a stationary fixture, screwed fast to some 
gas delivery pipe, it is necessary to hnve the other parts of 
the apparatus movable. When a cap»ule is to be intro- 
duced or removed, the plate with cylinder is lowered by a 
mechanism not shown in the eut, and when the flame is 
required to do its work, it is again roiled. 

The rate of evaporation is regulated either by the size of 
the flame or by raising or lowering b. Evaporation takes 
place very rapidly, much more so in proportion than when 
applying heat from below in the usual manner. As the 
capsule does not come in contact with the flame, it does 
not matter what material it consist* of. The author re- 
ports that he has concentrated solution of fluoride of am- 
mouium in capsules made of wood and paper pulp. The 
absorption of sulphuric a< id from the flame is the smaller 
the closer the flame is to the liquid to be evaporated, and 




none at all is absorbed if the flame is in contact with the 
liquid.— Ber. d. D. Chem. Get., 1887. 900. 

Since this article has been in type, we have received 
from tbe manufacturers a circular in which the apparatus 
is described with greater detail. Some changes have been 
made in tbe form of support, and the admission of gas, but 
tbe main parts and tbe principle remain the same. 

These burners are made, for the present, in two sizes, 
No. 1, consuming about » cubic feet per hour, and evaporat- 
ing about \ pint of water from a capsule 5 inch, in diame- 
ter, costo 80 marks; No. 2. consuming about 14 cubic feet 
of gas per hour, and evaporating about 14 fluidounces of 
water from a capsule of 10 inch, in diameter, costs 100 
marks, at tho factory. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY BY MEANS OP THE EBUI»- 
LIOSCOPE. 

nKAPELLER, of Vienna, has constructed an ebullioscope 
• for determining the percentage of absolute alcohol 
by volume in any liquid. As the assay of alcohol in com- 
plex liquids is usually only possible by distilling off the al- 
cohol, which often requires considerable time, and Ka- 
peller'B new method requires only some 15 or 20 minutes, 
this apparatus will often be found very useful. 

The instrument (see cut) consists of a boiler with exterior 
chamber, and a tightly fitting lid bearing a condenser and 
a thermometer with an adjustable scale of graduation cal- 
culated for directly indicating the pen-outage of alcohol. 
Before performing anv assav. the zero-point of this scale 
must each time be exactly adjusted in the following man- 
ner. The boiler A being filled, to the upper ring, with 
water, heat is applied which will cause the water to boil 
in about 5 minutes, whereupon the mercury in the ther- 



mometer will rise to the boiling point of water, which is, 
of course, liable to vary according to atmospheric pressure. 
But turning the screw B, the graduated scale is now so ad- 
justed that its zero-point exactly coincides with the level 
of the mercury, and the scale is fixed in this position by a 
set-screw. The boiler is now emptied, cooled* rinsed with 
the alcoholic liquid to be tested, and then filled with this 
tothe upper ring. Heat is now applied, as before. Theeon- 
denser is supplied with very cold water, so as to prevent 
the escape of vapors of absolute alcohol, and to maintain 
a uniform boiling point. As soon as the column of mercury 
remains at a constant level, the degrees on the scale are 
read off, and these are so adjusted that they will at once 
express the percentage by volume, of absolute alcohol, in 
the liquid. 

In the case of highly alcoholic liquids, where the gradua- 
tion would not reach far enough to indicate the percentage, 
the boiler is filled with the liquid only to the first ring, ani 
distilled water then added up to the second ring. The re- 
sult found is then Bimply doubled to give the real percent- 



APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING SUGAR IN 
URINE. 

L^or the determination of Bugar in urine.Fleischer recom- 
F mends to use flasks (see cut) having a lateral, open, 
graduated tube arising from near the bottom, and divided 
into two unequal compartments by a glass 
through tho centre of which arises a 
hollow glass tube. Into the lower Com- 
partment (Hgj mercury is poured, 
which will, of course, rise to tbe same 
level, both in the flask itself and in the 
lateral tube. Into the upper compart- 
ment, 10 C.c. of the urine (" Haru A J, to- 
gether with a sufficient quantity of 
yeast (" Hefe "). are introduced, and the 
rubber stopper then inserted. Into a 
second flask a like quantity of mercury 
is poured, and into its upper compart- 
mont 10 C.c. of water, some yeast, and 
0.1 Om. of pure grape sugar, which may 
be kept on hand for this purpose, put 
up in gelatin capsules. Both flasks are 
then set aside at a moderately warm 
temperature until the fermentation in 
both is completed. Having previously noted tbe exact 
height of the mercurial columns in tbe lateral tubes, and 
knowing by observation how far the mercury has been 
pushed upward by the compressed air and gas in the flask 
charged with 0.1 Gm. of grape-sugar, a simple comparison 
with the other flask and tube will show how much more 
or less pressure of gas is in the other, and, consequently, 
how much more or less grape-sugar the urine contained. 
Med. Chir. Rundschau; Chem. Centralbl. 

Antiseptics in Phthisis. 

Tue antiseptic treatment of phthisis appears to be gene- 
rally recognized now as the rational method of treatment. 
The medicaments used are numerous, and the ways and 
means taken by preaeribers to get the antiseptic or bac- 
tericides, as most of them are, to act upon the consumption 
bacillus, are perplexing. Tbe great faults of therapeutic 
writers who are devoted to the subject are that they sound 
the praises of their peculiar methods of treatment be- 
fore they have sufficiently demonstrated the value thereof 
on a large number of cases. One, two, or a dozen cures are 
not enough to prove the infallibility of any method. 
Phthisis is one of the scourges of this country, and there 
ought to be no difficulty in getting a hundred, or even a 
thousand, patients to submit to any course of treatment 
which fairly promises to be successful. Until that is the 
case, we must be content with such results as are made 
public. In the Provincial Medical Journal, Mr. F. Taylor 
Simpson describes a case in which he tried a method of 
treatment which had occurred to him. The patient was a 
young man of 32, who presented all the symptoms of early 
phthisis, " crowds of tubercle bacilli " being found in his 
sputum. He was ordered to sleep in a large, well warmed 
room, the air of which was to be rendered aseptic by 
steam impregnated with oleum eucalypti and oleum pini 
sylvestris; to take ol. morrhuw, 3 ij., and By r. hypophoeph. 
co.. three times a day; to eat as much as possible; 
and to use the following inhalation every night: 

Hydrargvri Chloridl Cottop gr. \ 

Arumonii Chloridi nr. j 

Aqum dvat. J iv. 

One tablespoonful to be added to a tablespoonful of hot 
distilled water, and thoroughly inhaled, in the form of 
spray, every night. 

The patient began to show improvement in about three 
weeks, and the spray was gradually increased in strength 
to ) grain of the sublimate per ounce. Improvement con- 
tinued, the crepitations disappearing in two months, and 
the tubercle bacilli about the same time. At the end of 
three months, the inhalations were stopped, and the pa- 
tient put on carefully regulated and nourishing diet, but 
by this time he had increased in weight by a 
i quite well.— Chem. and Drugg. 
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To clean Vessels of Sulphide of Lead. 



Fischer gives tbe process described below, in the Pharm. 
Zeit. It is often extremely difficult to remove a dried resi- 
due of lead sulphide from glass or porcelain apparatus, the 
" avor frequently ending in fracture of the vessel. 



SESS 



• recommends the addition of a small quantity of 
liquor sodie and some hydrogen peroxide solution. The 
process will clean the oldest concretions off in a short time 
by the oxidation of sulphide to sulphate by the H.O,, and 
the solution of the sulphate of lead by the caustic soda. 

Improvement in the Manufacture of Phosphorus. 

A patent was receutly granted to A. Nicolle, of Paris, 
for an improved process of making phosphorus. 

The mineral phosphate, either natural or artificial, is 
treated with nitric acid, and then, on the addition of po- 
tassium sulphate, tbe calcium is precipitated as sulphate. 
This is removed by nitration, and mercurous nitrate in 
proper quantity is introduced. The phosphate of mercury 
thus obtained is distilled with carbon, when first mercury 
and then phosphorus are distilled over. To the calcium 
nitrate solution more potassium sulphate is added, and the 
resulting potassium nitrate crystallized. 

Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophoaphite of 



Mr. W. B. Allison, of Hartabill, Stoke-upon-Trent, writes 
to the British and Colonial Druggist : I incloee a formula 
for a cod -liver oil emulsion which may bo useful to some 
of your readers, as it is one of the beet I have ever used 
for making a good keeping emulsion, and for the idea for 
which I have to thank your valuable Diary. The formula 
Bhould prove especially valuable in hospital practice. I 
would recommend the aid of a Taylors No. 4 Patent 
Churn, driven by steam power at about 70 revolutions per 



The following is the formula referred to by our corre- 



Take of 

Fine Norwegian non-freezing cod-liver oil 4 gal Li. 

Powd. Tragacanth 6 ox. 8 druis. 20 gr. 

Tlnct. of Benzoin or Tolu (2 ox. to Oi) 8 fl. oz. 

Spirit of Chloroform 8 fl. oz. 

Glycerin 32 fl. oz. 

Saccharin HO gra. 

Oil of Lemon or Cassia 8 fl. oz. 

Hypophoaphite of Calcium. . . 96 oz. 5 drms. 20 gr. 

Place the Oil in the churn and pour in the Tragacanth 
powder, Tr. Benzoin, and Sp. Chloroform previously mixed 
together ; agitate briskly until a smooth mixture is formed, 
then add all at once 2 gallons of Water in which the Hypo- 
phosphite of Calcium has been dissolved, and again agitate. 
Lastly, add the Essential Oil, Glycerin (in which the Sac 
charm has been dissolved by a very gentle heat), and suf- 
ficient Water to make the product measure 8 gallons. This 
should be churned until a thick, creamy, and perfect emul- 



of Liquid 



tive. 



Acid as a 



Phof. Reitlechneh, of the celebrated viniculture! in- 
stitution Klosterneuburg, reports that the employment of 
liquid carbonic acid in wine cellars promises to be of the 
greatest importance. It has been found that red wines 
saturated with t or otherwise protected by carbonic acid 
gas, retain their coloring matter much better, and that 
white wines preserve their peculiar bouquet. The bleach- 
ing of red wines is due to the action of the oxygen of tho 
air. In some peculiar wines, the coloring matter does 
not bleach, but becomes darker. Oxygen also alters 
or destroys the bouquet. If, however, the wine is satu- 
rated with carbonic acid gas, these deteriorations will not 
occur, nor will there be any ropy deposit or active fermen- 
tation produced. 

In connection with the above we would say that the 
manufacture of liquid carbonic acid promises to be a very 
profitable undertaking in this country. But it must bo re- 
membered, that for its transportation very strong me- 
tallic vessels (small steel-fountains will be best) arc re 
quired, which necessitate a considerable outlay at first 
and which the manufacturer must make arrangements 
to receive back empty for refilling. Moreover, the 
contents of a fountain are of so comparatively moderate 
cost that it would not pay to transport the fountains 
filled and to reahip them beyond a certain distance from 
tbe factory. In fact, a number of independent factories 
would have ample room if scattered over different sections 
of the country, where tbe gas can be utilized to advantage 
in large quantities. Of course, liquid carbonic acid is 
much more economical for those who use much of it, 
than gas under pressure such as is used in soda-fountains. 
And it can even bo UBed in the latter to advantage. For 
lager-beer, ale and similar liquids which are drawn from 
casks, it will furnish not only the requisite pressure, to 
force them out of the faucet,. but it will prevent them from 
spoiling. Fruit- juices, and many other substances, which 
are liable to change, can be preserved by saturating them 
with the gas, tightly corking and securely sealing tbe 



The Production of Indigo in Manchuria. 

The following account of the production of indigo, given 
by a correspondent of the CAwese Time*, may be of in- 
terest: On leaving Hai-lungch'eng we turned duo North 
along the eastern border of the imperial forest, through a 
wide valley stretching from the city to Tung-ho, a distance 
of over 100 miles. This valley is fully cultivated, and well 
cultivated up to the border of and even encroaching on the 
forbidden forest. One of tho most important products of 
this as of the other valleys is indigo. Our attention was 
the more directed to it hero on account of the unusually 
large number of indigo tanks we met with in this valley. 
Every farmer large or small has got an indigo vnt or vats 
attached to his farm as surely as he has got a threshing- 
floor. The plant, probably, Polygonum Chinese, grows to 
a height or from two to three feet, and flowers in the 
month of August. As soon as tho flowers appear the 
plant is cut down, and the work of manufacturing it at 
once proceeded with. Sometimes the method of manu- 
facture is simple in the extreme, the only thing visible l>e- 
ing a round pit dug in the ground. Generally, however, 
there are four such pits ; one is simply a water pond, and 
is called the ahui y' ao: two of equal size, parallel to each 
other, are called tien ch'ih ; another curved tank is called 
the&-'u>t{/ ehih. Iu addition there is usually a large wooden 
trough, called the »hui kitei, placed between the parallel 
vats. The latter are filled with the stems and flowers of 
the plant, and covered with water, which is conveyed from 
the pond by an aqueduct. The indigo remains infusing 
in the tanks for twelve hours, by which time all the dye is 
supposed to be extracted, the liquid is then transferred 
from the vats into the wooden trough, when lime is added 
and the contents are violently agitated for some time by 
being beaten with a shovel shaped instrument called the in- 
digo rake. This completed, the decoction is poured into 
the curved tank, which is faced with mortar. Here it is 
allowed to settle ; the clear water is then drawn off, and 
the sediment, of a pulpy consistency, carefully removed. 
In this condition it is put into boxes, sold to the dealers 
for 150 cash a catty, shipped to Shanghai and other South- 
ern ports, where the manufacture is completed, "and 
then." they say, '' it comes back to us again in small round 
pieces, which are sold for about four times the original 
price under the name of Western indigo." Hundreds of 
thousands of catties are turned out of those primitive l 
ufactories every year.— fir. and Colon. DruggiM. 



C. J. H. Warden has published a paper on the cultiva- 
tion of coca in India, from which the following salient 
points are taken (after J. Soc. Chem. Ind.): 

The author has examined some coca leaves grown in In- 
dia. The dry pulverized leaves moistened with alcohol, 
acidified with sulphuric acid were then extracted with al- 
cohol, the alcoholic extract mixed with acidified water, ex- 
hausted with ether, and finally made alkaline with sodium 
carbonate and again exhausted with ether. This final ex- 
tract containing the cocaine, was washed twice with water, 
dried and weighed, the result being the amount of crude 
alkaloid. The dry leaves yielded from 0.S58 to 1.671 per 
cent of alkaloid, and from t>.3(l to 12.04 per cent of ash. 

Tho "crude alkaloid " was very faintly yellow in color, 
and was in no instance obtained crystalline, although many 
ex]>eriiiients were made to get a crystalline alkaloid, both 
by changing the mode of preparing the leaves and by modi- 
fying the mode of extraction by the use of different acids 
and solvents, and varying temperatures. Even Williams ' 
method of purification (Pharm. J. Trans., 1887) failed to 
yield crystals. The only instance of crystallization was 
the deposition of star -shaped crystals on one occasion from 
the ethereal solution of the alkaloid obtained from tbe de- 
composition of the soluble platino-salt. This extract of 
Indian coca leaves yields a soluble and insoluble platino- 
salt, both yielding bases producing a marked anaesthetic 
effect on the tongue. Howard shows that in the leaves he 
examined, only the soluble platino-salt yielded a base pro- 
ducing aiMextliesia, tbe insoluble salt giving some other 
base. The author found from 18.71 to 19.S per cent of pla- 
tinum in his soluble platino salt, and 18.86 per cent in his 
insoluble platino salt; he attributes discrepancies from the 
theoretical to varying amounts of cocamine in the Indian 
leaves. 

The author observed the largest amount of coca-tannin 
acid was associated with tho largest amount of alkaloid, 
and suggests that pousibly the alkaloid exists in the leaves 
as coca-taunate. With regard to hygrine, no volatile base 
lias been found iu the Indian leaves. 

Judging from the available data, which, however, are 
obtained from leaves and plants of various ages, the per- 
centage of alkaloid in Indian leaves is not much affected 
by either ultitude or rainfall. The plants may require both 
nitrogenous and potash manures. The best mode of pre- 
paring the leaves is to dry them as rapidly and thoroughly 
as possible at the lowest possible temperature, and directly 
they are cold to puck them iu air-tight boxes to avoid ab- 
sorption of moisture, as the dry leaves are very hygro- 
scopic. Tho leaves grown in hidia contain more alkaloid 
than the South American leaves, and the non-crystalline 
character of the alkaloid does not appear to detract from 
its physiological activity. 
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AN IMPROVED FORM OF LUNGE'S NITROMETER 

LraciE's, as well as Allen"B, nitrometer haw become ho 
well known as the most convenient apparntiiH for 
measuring the volume of gas Ken crated by certain renc 
tions (as, for instance, in estimating spirit of nitrous 
ether, urea, etc.) that we need not givo a minute descrip- 
tion. Lunge has recently introduced a further improve- 
ment, which consist* in the employment of the obliquely 
bored stop cocks, likewise previously described by us. 
This form of stop-cock not only permits the alternate 
connection of different parts of the same apparatus, but 
it also prevents the gradual formation of leaky pi 
in the stop cock itself. 




As formerly constructed, the nitrometer had the shape 
as shown in Fig. 1. In this case, wo may suppose that 
the apparatus is to be used for the estimation of urea, 
the urino being contained in the little tube/, while the 
bottle e contains a certain quantity of solution of hypo- 
bromite of sodium. On mixing the two solutions, nitrogen 
is set free, which displaces a corresponding volume of 
water from the graduated tube, and by reading oft" the 
volume subsequently, after having put the two tubes at 
such a level that the liquid in both is at the same height, 
tho amount of urea may be known from the volume 
displaced, each cubic centimeter being equal (theoreti- 
cally) to 0.0027 Gm. of urea. 

Ab will be seen, the stop-cock is itself perforated. But 
since it is necessary to shake tho little flask e while con- 
nected with the apparatus, it happens sometimes that tho 
stop-cock becomes loosened, whereby air is admitted and 
the whole analysis vitiated. In the new form of appa- 
ratus, the stop-cock has two obliqueperforations, and the 
little generating flask is connected with the independent 
neck a. By giving the stop-cock a half revolution, the 
two positions shown at A and B are produced, and there 
is no further risk of a leak.— After Ber. d.D. Chem. Ge*., 
1888, 376. 

The allegod Incompatibility of Potassium Chlorate 
with the Iodide. 

The generally accepted opinion is, that chlorate of potas- 
sium should not be administered at the same time as 
iodide of potassium, for the reason that on boiling the 
salts together a poisonous compound — potassium iodate — 
will be formed. MM. Chuche and Desgroz have now como 
forward to disprove this opinion, and relate the following 
experiments to support their views: First a mixture of 
iouide and chlorate dissolved in water was kept in a test 
tube for two hours at a temperature of from 35" to 37 'C. 
(05° to 99' F.) by means of a water-bath. The test for 
iodate, namely, acetic acid and chloroform, proved that 
none bad been formed. The second series of experiments 
consisted in the addition of very weak lactic acid to the 
same chlorate and iodide solution, to be heated in the 
water-bath. The idea was to more exactly represent the 
normal condition of the digestive process. ' On testing, as 
before, a light pink color developing in tho chloroform 
showed tho presence of minute traces of free iodine. Fi- 
nally, to ascertain whether the liberated iodine was owing 
to the formation of an iodate or to the usual effect* of 
acids, the experiment was repeated with iodide of potas- 
sium and lactic acid, without chlorate, all the conditions 
remaining otherwise exactly the same. The result was, 
on testing, a pink coloration of the chloroform of precisely 
the same tint and depth as in the preceding experiments. 
Hence MM. Chuche and Desgroz have come to the conclu- 
sion that, since no iodate was formed under conditions re- 
sembling those of digestion, the chlorate and iodide of 
potassium are not incompatible. Such a deduction, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, is rather premature. The ex- 
periments quoted only show that in a glass tube, at a tem- 
perature below 100' P., will not, as it does at 212' F., turn 
iodide into iodate of potassium, but they prove nothing as 
regards the chemical changes in the system, still less do 
they counterbalance the poisoning cases on record caused 
by the simultaneous administration of the two salts.— 



HEW OAS-GENERATORS. 

Grkixer and Fribdbjchs have constructed a new gas- 
generator. The vessel A serves to receive the acid, 
and the cylinder B the substance which is to yield the 
gas (sulphide of iron, marble, zinc, etc., etc.). E in & 
perforated diaphragm of porcelain, O a hollow glass 
stopper provided with a lateral tube which is to be con- 
nected with the gas delivery tube. D serves for with- 
drawing the exhauster! acid, and V is a safoty-valve. 
Further description of tho apparatus is 
Chem . Zeit. 



Nettmattn describes an improved gas generator, 
vlt which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 

It consists of a double-necked WouhTe bottle A, bearing 
two globe funnels with long tubes, in its tubuluree. One 
of these (D) is adjusted at a higher level than the other. 
The tube of E reaches nearly to the bottom of the bottle, 
while the other reaches only about half-way down. The 
lower situated globe funnel is provided with a glass stop- 
cock fitted into its neck, and the other remains open. For 
use, the globe E is filled with the solid substance, which is 
to give up gas upon the access of an acid. Next, open the 
stop-cock E, and pour enough of the exciting liquid (acid, 
etc.) into the globe D until the flask is filled to the end of 
the tube B. Now close the stop-cock F, andpour enough 
liquid in until D is about two-thirds full. When the ap- 
paratus iB required for use, open the stop-cock, and the 
column of liquid in D will soon attain its level with that 
in E. To prevent solid particles from clogging the tube 
of the globe funnel E, a rubber plate (or other contriv- 
ance) is put underneath the solid substance from which the 
gas is generated. 

The application of this apparatus to the preparation of 
hydrochloric acid gas, ammonia, and nitrogen may be ac- 
complished in the following manner: 

1. Hydrochloric acid gas — This is best prepared from 
carnallite (E t Mg>CI«.l2HiO) and concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The latter acts upon the mineral slowly, hence the 
current of gas will be feeble ; but it is very regular, and, 
with one pound of carnallite, may last during two or three 
days. 





2. Ammonia.— On allowing water of ammonia to come 
in contact with solid caustic potassa, a copious current of 
ammoniacal gas is given off. Two hundred Gm. of caustic 
potassa will generate ammonia gas during about ten 
hours. The residuary liquid may easily be freed, by 
warming, from any remaining ammonia, and may then 
be used simply as solution of caustic potassa. If a large 
quantity of solution of ammonia acts at onoe upon caustic 
potassa, the reaction is too energetic. Hence, only a 
small quantity of ammonia should be admitted at any one 
time. 

3. Nitrogen.— This is developed by oxidizing ammonia 
by means of hypochlorites, such as "chloride of lime." 
In practice it is advisable to employ the cubically com- 
pressed chloride of lime recommended by Winkler, and a 
mixture of equal parte of water of ammonia and water. ' 
As the generated gas is not pure nitrogen, it must be con- 
ducted through caustic potassa, and afterwards through 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Sometimes the gas passes 
through both of these wash-liquids in an impure condi- 
tion, being mixed with white vapors of chloride of ammo- 
nium, but these disappear completely if the gas is passed 
through a third wash Dottle containing hot 
Journ. f. prakt. Chem., 1888, vol. 37, MS. 



bv the 



The graduating class of '88 in the Massachusetts Col- 
> of Pharmacy was the largest in the history of the in- 
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EDITORIALS. 



XT has long been known that certain organic proximate 
principles, chiefly alkaloids, are very easily affected by 
reagents, or by certain operations, such as heat, light, 
etc., to which they are exposed during the process of ex- 
traction. The presence of free alkali, particularly, has been 
known to be quite injurious to a number of these bodies. 
Yet the importance of this fact has never been so 
thoroughly realized as it is now, since we have been put 
in possession of the result of the investigations of W. Will 
on the correlation between hyoscyarnine and atropine, a 
full account of which will be found on page 141 of this 
number. It seems to be demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that belladonna does not contain any atropine at all, but 
only hyoscyarnine, and that the former alkaloid is a 
secondary product, resulting from the latter under the 
influence of alkalies or of heat. Before we bad read the 
author's paper half through, the idea occurred to us— and 
would naturally have occurred to any other attentive 
reader— that this modifying influence must play an im- 
portant part also in the case of other alkaloids, and we 
found at the end of the author's paper that he proposes to 
investigate other groups of these principles with a view of 
clearing up their correlation to each other. Of course, 
those derived from cinchona bark would first come into 
one's mind . The list of bases so far obtained from cinchona 
is very large, and the end seems not yet. It appears quite 
probable that, by a modification of treatment, the alkaloids 
extracted from any given lot of bark will be found to con- 
aist ot entirely uinerent proportions ot trie several oases 
than when the usual processes now in vogue are employed. 
If it were possible to isolate these bases by the agency of a 
substance which would leave them entirely unchanged, a 
great advance would be made towards a true understand- 
ipg of the chemical nature of the mother bases, and of the 
manner in which the secondary ones are derived from it. 
We await further developments with great interest. 



Ths inspection of drugs in Massachusetts during the past 
year, as reported by the 8tate Board of Health, em- 
braced 550 samples, of which 400 were found to be of good 
quality, 37.27f being adulterated. The same report states 
that in the case of foods 35.05$, and of milk alone, 38.33$ 
failed to meet the statutory requirements— a comparison 
quite favorable to the drug-trade. The effect which the 
enforcement of such a law has is so clearly shown, that we 



venture to quote a few passages from the report for the 
information of our readers generally: 

"The examinations of drugs made through the past year 
shows a greater improvement than that of either ot the 
other classes which come within the provisions of the acts 
relative to inspection, and this is still more manifest when 
it is known that the collection of samples has been even 
more closely limited than before to articles liable to adul- 
teration. So great has been tho improvement brought 
about by tho administration of the law with reference to 
drugs, that, whereas it was difficult to find the stronger 
preparations of opium conforming to the pharmacopceial 
standard previous to the enforcement of the act of 1882, at 
the present time such departures from the standard are 
the exceptions rather than the rule." 

In 1883, in a collection of l(K) samples of tincture of 
opium collected in different parts of the State, there were 
8z< of the number which fell below the standard require- 
ment of at least 1.20* of morphine. In a similar collection 
made during the past year, the number of samples falling 
below the standard was but 21.4jf. 

" It was predicted that great danger would follow the 
requirement that such preparations should uniformly con- 
form to the standard laid down in the statutes, and that 
an alarming fatality would be sure to ensue, especially in 
view of the fact that the opium preparations are among 
the most valuable and widely used of the officinal articles. 
No such result, however, has followed, and the registra- 
tion reports and the returns of medical examiners give 
ample proofs of this statement. 

"There are certain articles, however, which still show a 
lamentable deficiency in meeting the requirements of the 
Pharmacopoeia. Of these, the most marked instance is 
found in the compound spirit of ether, and it may be 
reasonably inquired whether the limited use of this prepa- 
ration, once so hiRhly valuod, may not be due to the 
habitual omission of its most essential ingredient, the 
ethereal oil. 

"The somo remark is also applicable to the pharmaco- 
pceial spirits and wines, four in number, brandy, whis- 
key, red and white wines. The two latter are rarely pre- 
scribed or called for under these names, and when tney 
are called for it is also quite as rare to obtain a genuine, 
unadulterated product. 

We give elsewhere extracts from Mr. B. F. Davenport's 
report on the various articles examined, which should 
direct the attention of druprists in other parts of the coun- 
try to the wares mr>st likely to be impure or of deficient 
strength. 



Tk have latdy had our attention directed to the subject 
* ' of labels, and particularly to some in which, with 
the pretext of attaching a label serving to iaentify the 
nature of the contents, and the precautions to be exercised 
in its use, the dispenser covers the greater portion of the 
vial or box with an advertisement of Iub business, while 
the essential feature of the label, so far as the 
purchaser is directly concerned, is of a very subor- 
dinate character. Another fault which is not unfre- 
qucntly characteristic of this variety of label, is the 
covering of the only available space for directions with 

£$*ttc/e</ wril t* n in a bold hand, thus 
preventing the small amount of 
space not occupied by printod mattor from being used by 
the doctor or the nurse for adding directions for use, or a 
title by means of which the contents may be known. Why 
a dispenser should write "as directed" on a label when 
the prescription contains no specific directions, we fail to 
comprehend. Even when the doctor uses the phrase as n 
sort of flourish at the end of a prescription wo cannot see 
how it helps the nurse or the patient to have these words 
on the label; for it may be presumed that in any case the 
medicine will be used "as directed "; if not according to 
explicit instructions given with the prescription and in- 
tended to be copied on tho label, then it must be accord- 
ing to either verbal or written instructions, of which the 
dispenser has no personal knowledge; and it would be 
much more reasonable to leave the space for directions 
blank, to enable those who wish to do so to write whatever 
may be desirable on it. 

Our suggestion would be to leave as much blank space 
on every label as possible, and limit tho printed matter to 
the title and location of the establishment dispensing it. 
and a sufficient space for the name of the prescriber, date 
of the dispensing (not the date of prescription), and the 
number of the prescription. The adjoining scheme will 
illustrate our idea of a rational label for a two-ounce, oval 
vial. The arrangement of matter gives the directions tho 
greatest prominence, and the other features will show 
plainly as the vial is turned edgewise. If the dispenser de- 
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aires to call attention to any particular feature* of his 
business let him use another style of label for the com- 
pleted package which is devoted to advertising matter, 
excepting enough space to contain the address of the per- 
son who is to receive it. and other directions for the mes- 
senger-boy who is to deliver it. This latter label need not 
be attached with paste, but simply held by the twine 
which secures the wrapping paper. 
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cept by accident. Indeed, wo can recall no instance where 
it did happen. Hence we are not surprised to see a list of 
errata, but believe it might have been better to have 
chosen another heading, as we find oidy about four or five 
actual corrections of mistakes (chiefly of figures), while 
the balance is made up of improvements of language or of 
processes. We advise our readere, before using the book, 
to note in the text any correction or alteration quoted under 
" Errata.'' on |»age x. of the work. 

We know from experience that the majority of purchas- 
ers of new books hardly ever peruse a preface. Of course, 
there are many books that might just as well be without 
one, but in the case of the " National Formulary," a care- 
ful perusal of the Preface is absolutely necessary to obtain 
a correct idea of its scope, the general principles followed 
in its construction, and the best method of its use. Much 
that we would like to say here is laid down there and ex- 
plained, and as every reader of this journal will no doubt 
liecome the possessor of a copy, if he has not one already, 
wo need not repeat it here. 

One matter, however, we would desire to touch upon. 
It is well known that many previously published collec- 
tions of formulas have given the latter in such a shape that 
a very considerable number of preparations had to be car- 
ried in stock, of which two, three, and sometimes more 
were successively required to turn out another which 
finally formed the constituent of still another preparation. 
This was a serious drawback, and particular care has been 
taken by the committee to remove this as far as possible 
by reducing the stock-preparations to the smallest possible 
number, and constructing their formulas so that they 
could be kept for sometime in stock without deteriorating. 

We have heard remarks made in some quartern that the 
existence of a "National Formulary,'' alongside of the 
Pharmacopoeia, is liable to detract from the authority of 
the latter. There might be some force in this argument, 
if the former work were merely a " National Formulary," 
pure and simple. Which it is not. It is the " National 
Formulary of Unofflcinal Preparation*." It is self-evident 
that from the moment when a now edition of the Pharma- 
copoeia adopts a formula for one of the preparations in 
the "National Formulary," the officinal formula cancels 
and supersedes the other. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association puts forward the work merely as a convenient 
collection of formula?, most of them already in existenoe 
and use, though often made of varying strength, with the 
recommendation that they be followed, wherever possible, 
so as to bring about a greater uniformity even in the more 
ephemeral, unofflcinal preparations. 

As had been already announced in one of the prelimin- 
ary reports, the Committee did not want to confine itself 
to what may bo called "elegant pharmacy," but it aimed 
to embody in the work whatever might otherwise be of 
practical usefulness. Thus it happens that the work will 
bo found to contain a number of chemicals fas Acidum 
Hypophosphorosum Dilutum, Acidum Metaphosphoricum 
Dilutum, Bismuthi Oxidum Hydratum, etc., etc.), sev- 
eral dressings (Carbasus carbolata, etc.), 51 fluid ex- 
tracts, about 32 tinctures 7 glycerites, 19 mixtures, 
41 solutions (liquores), and a variety of other prepara- 
tions. Under Pep.nnum will bo found a method of 
assay which is believed to embody the best features of all 
methods heretofore proposed, and which has been tested 
practically. The U. 8. Pharm. requires that "1 part of 
saccharated pepsin, dissolved in 500 parts of water, acidu- 
lated with 7.5 parte of hydrochloric acid, should digest at 
least 50 parts of hard-boiled egg-albumen in five or six 
hours at n temperature of 38 to 40' C. <100°-104' F.)." 
When this tost was published, our knowledge of pepsin 
and its assay did not enable us to give anything better. 
At the present time, however, we are better situated, and 
while Btrict adherence to the officinal digestive strength 
(1 : 50) is demanded of the officinal saccharated pepsin (see 
" Nat. Form.," No. 281). a letter method of assay, specially 
designated for undiluted pepsin, has boen introduced, which 
method is also applicable to diluted pepsins. 

It iB too soon to review the work as a whole, as the mer- 
its of most of the formula? can only be ascertained by the 
experience gained upon trial. 

The Publication Committee of the Council of the 
A. P. A., who awarded the contracts for composition and 



We have sometimes wondered that graduates of colleges 
of pharmacy, who desire to cultivate a prescription busi- 
ness and encourage respect on the part of the public for 
the professional side of the business of pharmacy, do not 
state the fact of their graduation upon their labels in some 
such way as we have indicated in the above model. It is 
true that tho diploma is often framed and hung over the 
prescription counter, or in some equally prominent posi- 
tion, but so are the licenses to sell tobacco and alcohol and 
the advertisements of certain beverages, which especially 
are made to resemble a diploma in general appearance. 

Finally, those who dispense prescriptions in New York 
State should be provided with an extra label in small type 
to be attached to contain- 
ers of prescriptions com- 
ing within the provisions 
of Chapter XXX. of the 
Lawsof 1887— something 
like the following: 



Acconlinjt lo Chapter 036, of 
be taws of 119 



der of • phjrufctan. 



ThiB will avoid much misunderstanding and trouble for 
those who have any regard for the law. 1 

Another feature deserving of attention is the manage- 
ment of the cork of a vial. It happens frequently that 
corks are forced into the neck of a vial with such force 
that they are twisted off in tho effort to extract them, and 
then, in most households, there is a provoking amount of 
trouble involved in getting out the retained fragment, and 
finding another cork to take its place. Quite as often as 
otherwise this grows out of tho habit of using a cork so 
large that it has, practically, to bo disintegrated with a 
cork -squeezer before it can be got into tho neck of the vial, 
and has not enough tenuity, when once in, to hold together 
when an attempt is made toextract it. It would, therefore, 
be a good ride for the dispenser to follow, to always take 
the cork out and reinsert it to assure himself that it can 
readily be done by the person who is to use the contents of 
the vial. 

The labors of the Committee on National Formulary of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association have boen 
brought to a close by the appearance of the printed text. 
To carry it through the press has been more of a task than 
those unfamiliar with such work are aware of. Not by way 
of an excuse for its late appearance, but as a testimony that 
reasonable care was exercised during the editing, it may 
be stated here that of each galley, page-proof, and revise 
separate sets were sent directly from the printer s office 
to twenty members or volunteer assistants of the Commit- 
tee, who forwarded any correctipns to the chairman, the 
latter combining them and sending a corrected proof to 
the printer. It might be supposed that when twenty or 
even ten different persons read one and the same sets of 
proofs, and the editor is watchful, the result will be a 
work free from errors. 

But, among works of the nature of the Formulary, this 
has probably never happened, at least at the first issue, ex- 
1 See text of law on advertising page 44. 
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electrotyping the text, and for printing: and binding the 
book, decided, in order to emphasize the national charac- 
ter of the work, to omit from the title-page any reference 
to a city as place of publication. We approve of the senti 
ment, but think it would have been better to follow the 
title-page of the Proceedings, or, at least, to mention- 
perhaps in a note on the back of the title-page— the address 
of the Permanent Secretary of the A. P. A., to whom in- 
tending purchasers could apply. 

rpHB well-known firm of Dodge & Olcott, manufacturers 
JL of, and dealers in essential oils, has recently announced 
that their laboratory records show a material discrepancy 
between the specific gravities assigned to certain essential 
oils by the U. 8. Pharmacopoeia [and other authorities], 
and those observed by themselves. In the case of those 
oils which had previously not been manufactured by 
themselves, they had to rely upon published standards, 
but since they have enlarged the number of their own pro- 
ducts by distilling many essential oils themselves, which 
they had formerly procured from other sources, they have 
found that the existing standards, particularly a* regards 
specific gravities, require more or less modification. 

This announcement, coming from so reliable a source, is 
made in the year 1888, more than five ye are after the ap- 
pearance of the last U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Even if the 
firm had not distinctly stated that these discrepancies 
have only lately attracted their attention, it might cer- 
tainly have been inferred tliat, if these facts had been 
known to them or to others four or five years ago, the 
criticism referring to the figureB of specific gravity of es- 
sential ods in the Pharmacopoeia would have been mado 
immediately or soon after the appearance of this work, as 
it must have been to the interest of any manufacturer to 
counteract or prevent any condemnation of his product^ 
on the plea of their not corresponding to the authoritative 
standard. But this was by no nieaus the case. The firm 
in question, with a candor, which is both honorable and 
rare, acknowledges that it hail (like all or most others, 
no doubt) for a long timo been relying upon the accu- 
racy of the figures obtained by acknowledged scientific 
authorities, and accepted also by the U. 8. Pharmaco- 
poeia, for the specific gravities of certain essential oils, 
particularly of such as were not manufactured by them- 
selves. It was only after having themselves undertaken 
the distillation of certain oils, previously purchased from 
others, that thoy found the traditional figures unreli- 
able and requiring modification. This is, of course, an 
important announcement, and will necessitate an exhaust- 
ive study of the whole subject at the hands of the next 
Committee of Revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. 
The necessity of a revision of the specific gravities of 
essential oils has also occurred to other large houses en 
gaged in the business. The well-known firm of Schimmel 
& Co., of Leipzig, some time ago, rendered valuable service 
by publishing, as an appendix to their annual report, a 
table of specific gravities of essential oils, liased upon the 
experience made in their own laboratories (see our volume 
for 1887, page 129). To show by a glance the discrepancies 
between the figures given by Schimmel &. Co. and those 
of the U. S. Ph., we have placed them hore side by side, to 



Eimrntial Oil o* 



R|«v- ara*U(<M. 



Cajuput. 
Carawav 



U 8 Ph. 



1000-1070 
ab. 976-090 
860-890 
ab. 030 
ab. 920 



Caraway, 

Cloves ab. 1050 

Cinnamon | ab. 1040 

Coriander I ab. 870 

ab. 920 

Eucalyptus 

Fennel 

Juniper. 

Juniper, twice rect. 

Lemon ab. 850 

Mustard 1017-1021 

Orange Peel I ab. 860 



ab. 900 

mo i 
ab. 8 



Schimmel a' Oerru. 
Oo. Pbarta. 



ab. 1060 
985 

883 
925 

' 900* 
1060-65 
1080 
867 
915 
923 
965-975 



980-990 
9lb + » 



1041-60 
10.j5-8.-j 



ermmt. . 



Valerian 



ab. 900 
ab. 945 
ab. 1090 
ab. 950 



858 
854 

1035 
850 
903 
975 

1065 
«4. r j 



1016-22 
900M>i6' ' 



gether with those given by the German Pharmacopoeia. 
Only those officinal (U. S. P.) oik are quoted which are 
contained in Schimmel & Co.'s table. The Germ. Pharm. 
gives specific gravities only income cases. (Figures are 
printed as whole numbers, referring to water as 1000, at 
15' C.) 

The exact determination of the specific gravities of es- 
sential oils is a much more difficult task than is generally 
supposed. Some recent editorial remarks of the Paint, 
Oil, atid Drug Reporter, referring to this very subject, 
contain an implied charge that the last Committee of Re 
vision of the U. 8. Ph. has been negligent in their work, 
and state that " the eyes of the pharmaceutical public arc 
only just opening to thip fact. " But if it has taken tbe 
largest manufacturers and dealers, handling tons upon 
tons of these oils, nearly five years, after the appearance 
of the U. 8. and German pharmacopoeias, to pronounce 
definitely upon what should be the correct specific gravi 
ties, was it to be expected that a Committee of Revision, 
with a multitude of other work on their hands, and who 
could have made experiments only on the smallest scale, 
would have arrived, between the years 1880 and 1882, at 
essentially other results than authorities who had made 
special studies on this very subject before them, and 
whose results were generally accepted as trustworthy 1 
Only during the last few years has it been recognized that 
the results of large manufacturers show, in quite a num- 
ber of case*, material differences from those obtained in 
the chemist's laboratory. These differences may arise 
from various causes. Either there may be a loss from in- 
complete condensation of the lightest boding portion, or 
from incomplete exhaustion of the odorous material, or 
from unequal degrees of heat, or— and this is one of the 
principal causes— from the difference in treatment which 
the crude oil has subsequently undergone. Most crude es- 
sential oils, which are obtained by distillation, are subse- 
quently rectified one or more times, and here the large- 
manufacturer has a decided advantage, as, with his supe- 
rior apparatus, he encounters a much smaller loss by re- 
sinitication, etc., than the experimenter on a small scale. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that differences 
should l>e found between the results obtained in one or the 
other manner. In establishing the proper figures for 
specific gravities in essential oils in the next U. 8. Ph., it 
will no longer suffice to rely upon the results of even the 
best exports, if these are arrived at by working on a small 
scale, but it will be necessary to take into account the 
products of the manufacturer, for the pharmacist cannot 
afford to distil his own essential oils, but has to purchase 
them in the market. The manufacturer should be relieved 
from the onus of having to defend his bona fide products 
against supposed standard figures, which may be correct 
and true for the conditions under which they were ob- 
tained, but which it is impracticable for him to imitate. 

To accomplish this purpose it will be necessary that the 
next Committee of Revisions shall be put, by the manu- 
facturers of essential oils, in possession of all data bearing 
upon this subject, and that the duly appointed experts or 
the Committee shall be given every facility to study the 
products of the manufacture under such conditions that 
full reliance can be placed upon their results. 



Ylang ylang in the Philippine Islands.— The distillation 
of ylang- ylang is extending very rapidly throughout the 
Island of Luzon, especially in the neighborhood of Manila 
and in the province of Albay, and the European markets 
have unfortunately been Hooded with oil. much of it of 
very inferior quality, although a few of the old established 
distillers maintain their reputation for excellence of 



not hrJow 810 ; «o<1 nr. In oth*T cm**. 



duct, The exports of ylang-ylang were 764 kilos in H 
1.613 kilos in 1885, and 1,487 kilos in 1886.-flrtf. Con*. 
Rep. 

Correction. 

In our last number, page 121, the following correction 
should be made in Mr. Hinsdale's paper, " A Colorimetric 
Test for Indicating the Morphine Strength of Laudanum." 
Lino 14 of text read: "Which equals about 5* grains of 
the alkaloid." 

And on page 132, in Mr. Hindale's article: "Glass Jet 
for Washing Precipitates," line 23. read: "The glass jet 
g should be adjusted so that the little hole d will be about 
one-quarter of an inch above the surface of the. liquid in 
the niter." Of course, the adjustment must be made so 
that the liquid will not rise too high or overflow tbe fun- 
nel, and this idea was in the writer s or editor's mind w 
the original description of the apparatus was written. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be. received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the infortnation of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2.801. — Acetanilide <J. R. C). 

Regarding the therapeutic effect* of acetanilide or anti- 
febrin, a large amount of literature is available. For a 
condensed account we refer you to this journal for 1887, 
page* 175, 204, 55, 210. For an exhaustive account you 
should consult Fischer, " Die neueren Arzneimittel," (2d 
ed., Berlin. 1888) ; and particularly Loebisch, " Die neueren 
Arzneimittel, " Wienand Leipzig, 1888. In English litera- 
ture there is no single work, as yet, which gives as much 
information on this and other of the newer remedies as 
the above-mentioned two works. 

No. 2,202— Acetanilid or Aoetanilido P (E. S.). 

The term acetanilid was introduced by Gerhardt in 
1849, in German chemical nomenclature. It was con- 
structed after the analogy of chlorid, brotnid, etc.j which 
have been rendered in English as chloride, bromide, etc. 
Bo also the German Oxyd is in English oxide. For the 
sake of preserving uniformity, and in accordance with the 
precedents established by leading English text-books of 
chemistry, we regard the spelling acetanilid* (in English) 
as preferable, the syllable -ide to be pronounced like the 
corresponding part of the word pride. 

No. 2,203. -Test for Acetanilide (J. W.). 

The tenor of the note received from this correspondent 
leada us to surmise that the object is. not to prove the 
purity of any given sample of acetanilide or antifebrin, but 
to recognize its presence, and to identify it. 

As reactions of identity the following will be amply suf- 
ficient. This is the method proposed by the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee of the German Pharmaceutical Association : 

On boiling 0.1 Gm. of acetanilide, for one minute, with 
1 C.c. of hydrochloric acid, u clear solution results which, 
when mixed with 3 C.c. of water and 1 drop of liquefied 
carbolic acid, is rendered onion-red by the addition of solu- 
tion of chloride of lime (1 : 10). On supersaturating the 
liquid with ammonia, the red tint changes to indigo-blue. 

Ritsert (in Pharm. Zeit.) has pointed out another and 
more simple color reaction. If acetanilide is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, and to the cooled liquid a little solution 
of chloride of lime is added in such a manner that the 
latter shall form a layer on the former, a rose-red zone, im- 
mediately changing to indigo-blue, will form at the line of 
contact of the two layers. 

No. 2,204.— Acetone-Chloroform (Senior). 

It seems to us that you have confounded two different 
things. The acetone chloroform vou apeak about in the 
beginning of your letter is evidently the chloroform made 
from acetone, now controlled by the patent granted to 
Roessler and Hasslachcr. In this case, the word acetone 
indicates only the source from which the chloroform is 
made. There is no acetone in the chloroform produced by 
this process. If there were, the product would be unlit 
for use. 

There is. however, an ''acetone-chloroform," discovered 
in 1881 by Willgerndt. Tin* exists in two modifications, 
liquid (ody) and solid, which are, however, not chemically 
identical, but merely isomeric. This body is an addition- 
product of acetone and chloroform. containing both bodies, 
boiling at 180 C.. of mi oily c haracter, and colorless when 
fresh. Exposure to light darkens it. This body is poison- 
ous. Whether chloroform made from acetone is ever 
liable to contain traces of this substance is doubtful. The 
acetone-chloroform (last mentioned) is prepared hv heat- 
ing 500 parts of acetone with l.ooo pirts (an excess) of 
chloroform, and 300 to :ir»o parts of |s>taxsii in a fiask dur- 
ing two and one-haU days, un ler a well cooled condenser. 
The mass is filtered, and the liltrate fractionated. 

No. 2,205. -KoumyB <B. J. W.). 

The new National Formulary gives a working formula 
for tb» preparation under No. ItKt. " Lac Fermentatum," 
as follows: 

Cow's Milk, fresh 32 II. or. 

Yeaat, semi-liquid 00 luiu. 

8ug*r. I tr. oz. 

Dissolve the Sugar in the Milk, contained in a strong 
bottle, add the Yeast, cork the bottle securely, and keep it 
at a temperature between 23 and 32* C. (75* to 90 F.) for 
six hours; then transfer it to a cold place. 

We have published other formulas before, aud will ap- 
pend yet another, recommended by Dr. E. C. Anderson, of 
Walsingham, in a paper road before the last meeting 
of the British Medical Association : 

Steam any desired quantity of sweet " old or skimmed," 
milk until a fairly tough pellicle forms upon the surface; 
then set it aside fortwelvehours, and takeoff the pellicle and 



even- particle floating upon the surface. Next add of water 
one-fourth of the volume of the milk, and for each quart 
of mixture add 20 grains of sodium bicarbonate and 
U oz. of fine white sugar or "pure clover honey " [f Ed. 
Am. Dr.]. Then add the ferment, namely, about a quarter 
of fairly new koumys. Bottle at once in champagne 
bottles, and securely cork and wire them. Submit them 
to a uniform temperature of about 80° F. for twelve to 
twenty-four hours. A drop or two of koumys exuding 
through the cork shows that the process is complete. The 
bottles may be shaken and put away in a cool place. It 
has now a slightly acid taste, and is fit for iuunediate use, 
but it will keep good for an indefinite period, except that 
it daily becomes more acid. 

No 2,200.— Syrup of Oxido of Iron (Ana). 

Oxide of iron, as such, is insoluble in water or other 
solvents. In the presence of sugar, however, and of an al- 
kali, it is abundantly soluble, the resulting compound 
lieing a chemical combination of undetermined composi- 
tion. A prei>aration of this kind is officinal in several 
pharmacopeias of Europe. The new National Formulury 
published by the American Pharmaceutical Association 
gives a formula for Syrupus Ferri Saccharati Solubili* 
under No. 368 (p. 130). This furnishes an excellent pro- 
duct. Care should be taken to make the correction indi- 
cated on page x. of the Formulary. This preparation is 
called in the Germ. Pharm. Syrupus Ferri Oxydati Solu- 
bili*, and it is often called, for short, syrup of oxide of 
iron. 

No. 2.207.— Photoxylin (J. E. L. Co.). 

This substance, a peculiar kind of gun-cotton made from 
wood cellulose, was recommended last year by Prof. 
Wahl, of St. Petersburg, as a superior base for collodion 
for surgical purposes, as it formed a much tougher and 
stronger coating than any other. It has been used in pho- 
tography under the name of Mann's gun cotton, according 
to information furnished to us by Dr. P. Ch. Elmer, of the 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., of New York. Fuller infor- 
mation on this subject will be found in our volume for 
1887, pages 174, 198, 217. 

No. 2,208. —Standard Strength of Tincture of Strophan- 
tus (Several Inquirers). 

Our attention has been called to the fact that several 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations specify in 
their catalogue* " Tincture of Strophanthus, 1 in 20," with- 
out stilting whether this is meant by measure or by weight. 
And further, one manufacturer announces that he uses 
the proportions of 1 in 20 by weight, while others use tho 
same proportions by weight and measure. We are asked 
to state which is correct. 

In the case of so powerful a drug as strophanthus, uni- 
formity in strength is very important. The authority 
who introduced the drug into medicine, Prof. T. H. Fraeer, 
of Edinburgh, originated a formula for the tincture which 
was universally followed, and wnen it was subsequently 
modified, upon the basis of extended experience, both 
therapeutically and pharmaceutical!}-, the new. modified 
formula was likewise generally followed. This latter for- 
mula was published by us in our volume for 1887. on 
page 65. 

It will be found there that I oz., or 1 part of the seeds, 
freed of their comose appendage, reduced to powder and 
dried, is to lie made into I pint (Brit. meas ). or 20 fluid 
parts of tincture. 

Now, 1 Imperial pint is equivalent to 19.2 U. S. fluid- 
ounces. On calculating tho volume which a tincture, 
made in the same proportions, but starting with 1 troy 
ounce of the seeds, should occupy, this will be found to be 
20.2 U. S. fluidounces. or practically 20 fiuidounces. 

The " UnofHcinal Formulary" of the British Pharma- 
ceutical C inference contains a formula for the prepara- 
tion, fixing the strength as 1 avoirdupois ounce of the seeds 
represented by 1 Imperial pint of tincture. The new Na- 
tional Formulary of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation has a similar formula, the strength of the prepara- 
tion being 1 troy ounce of the seeds represented by 20 fluid- 
ounces (U. S. ) of tincture. 

It will, therefore, be seen that these two tinctures are 
practically identical. The British formulary has been pub- 
lished and in use for some time, and is probably accepted 
as a guide in England by all who have occasion to make or 
use any of its preparations. We are not aware that any 
one has criticised the formula as establishing a standard 
differing from that recommended by Prof. Fraser. 

But if any one were to make the tincture weight for 
weight, that is, if he wore to make from, say 1 troy ounce 
of seeds, 20 troy ounces of tincture, the resulting prepara- 
tion would be very much different. Assuming that offici- 
nal alcohol has been used for extracting the seeds, and 
that the specific gravity of the tincture is 0.830, then 
20 troy ounces of this would measure about 25.4 fluid - 
ounce*. Such a tincture would, therefore, be about 25 per 
cent weaker. 

If such a strength has been adopted by any manufao- 
faflturer. it is probably due to a misconception of the term 
"fluid part." which w an unfortunate innovation of the 
last British Pharmacopoeia, and has often led to error. 
Under " fluid part " is meant " the volume of an equal num- 
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ber of parts [by weight] of water." Hence, "20 fluid 
parts," in tho above formula, is exactly equivalent to " 20 
imperial fluidounces." because each Imperial fluidounce 
is equivalent to 437.5 grains, or 1 avoirdupois ounce of 
water. 

No. 2,200.— Colored Sealing Wax (Milwaukee). 
The following may answer your purpose, for capping 



1. White: 

Bleached Shellac 840 part*. 

Venice Turpentine 160 *' 

Plaster of Paris 100 " 

Magnesia 15 " 

Subnitrale of Bismuth 150 " 

Carbonate of Lead 885 " 

Melt the Turpentine in a capacious copper kettle over a 
charcoal fire, and gradually add the Shellac. When a uni- 
form melted mass has resulted, gradually add the solid in- 
gredients, which must be in form of finest (bolted) powder, 
under constant Btirring. Then remove the kettle, keep 
stirring until the rniuo cools short of solidifying, and pour 
it out into forms. 

2. Yellow. 

8hellac .. . .K80 parts. 

Venice Turpentine 820 " 

Koala 160 " 

Plaster of Pari* 50 " 

Magnesia . . 10 " 

Chrome yellow 80 " 

Proceed as directed under 1. 



3. Oreen. 



Venice Turpentine 250 

Roain 150 

Magnesia SO " 

King'* Yellow (Yellow Litharge) 60 '• 

Mountain (Sander*) Blue 80 " 

Oil of Turpentine 20 " 

Proceed as before, except that the coloring matters are 
best triturated to a fine paste with the Oil of Turpentine, 
and this paste added to the melted mass in small quanti- 
ties at a time. Mountain Blue is a copper color. 

No. 2,210.— Fried richshall Bitterwater (Akron). 

According to Raspe, artificial Friedrichshall Bitterwater 
may be prepared by dissolving in 10,000 parts of water the 
following quantities of salt* calculated as dry, expressed 
in parts and fractious of parts: 

Sodium Bromide 1.276 

Potassium Chloride. 1.006 

Sodium Chloride 114. Utttt 

Calcium Chloride 11.145 

Sodium Sulphate 7.048 

Magnesium Sulphate 100.470 

Sodium Bicarbonate 0.51)2 

The total quantity of solids contained in 10 liters will then 
be about the same as that contained in the natural water 
itself. 

Dieterich gives a simplified formula in the Pharm. 
Centralh.: 

Potassium Sulphate 1.0 

Sodium Sulphate, dry 40.0 

Sodium Chloride 115.0 

Sodium Bicarbonate 10.0 

Sodium Bromide 1.4 

Calcium Sulphate, precip 16.5 

Magnesium Sulphate, dry 138.0 

Mix the salts intimately, and preserve the mixture in a 
well-closed bottle. 

The above quantity is sufficient to make 10 liters (say 
104 quarts) of artificial mineral water. But it is best to 
keep the salt in form of mixture. When a dose of the 
water is wanted, take a tableeponnfvl of the salt, introduce 
it into an 8 ounce bottle, fill up half full of water, shake 
until the salt is dissolved, then fill up the bottle with car- 



bonic acid water, and cork immediately, or take it at 
once, if required. 

No. 2,211.-8ochet Powders (D. & Co.). • 

We append a few fonnulse from our files (after Hell) : 

1 Orris Sachet Powder. 

Orris Root, coarsely powd 2 llw. 

Musk 24 grains. 

Eau de Bretfeld (see below) } fl. oa. 

Benzoin, powd 00 grams. 

Deodorized Alcohol 21 fl. at 

Oil of Bergamot 1 " 

" Lemon 860 minims. 

" Cloves 1 fl oz. 

" Lavender { " 

" Cinnamon, Ceylon 86 drops. 

" Bose 40 minim*. 

Macerate the Benzoin with the Deodorized Alcohol for 
about one week and filter. Free the powder from fine dust, 
then mix the liquids and incorporate them with the pow- 
ders. 

Eau de lirvtfeld is prepared by macerating 80 drops of oil 
of neroli, 15 of oil of rose, 50 minims of od of lavender, 110 
of oil of cloves, 330 minims, each, of oil of bergamot and 
lemon, 4 grains of musk, 75 grains of vaiulla [or two grains 
of vanillin] with 1 quart of deodorized alcohol during a few 
weeks. 

2. Heliotrope Sachet Powder. 

Orris Root, coarsely powdered 1 lb. 7 oz. 

Lavender Flowers, crushed 84 oz. 

Rose Leaves, crushed 8§ '• 

Tonka Beans, crushed 5 " 

Vanilla, crushed 2 " 

Musk 45 grains. 

Oil of Bitter Almond 20 drops. 

Oil of Rose 20 " 

3. Sachet attx MUleJteure. 

Orris Root, coarsely powdered 1 lb. 

Benzoin, coarsely powdered M oz. 

Lavender Flowers, coarsely powdered 81" 

Rose Leaves, coarsely powdered 81 " 

Tonka Beans, coarsely powdered 1 1 " 

Melissa Leaves, coarsely powdered 1} " 

Vanilla, coarsely powdered. j " 

Cinnamon, coarsely powdered J " 

H to rax j •« 

Musk 30 grains. 

Civet 15 

Patchouli Essence 1»0 min. 

Patchouli Essence may be made by dissolving 16 grains 
of oil of rose and i44 grains of oU of patchouli in 1 quart 
of deodorized alcohol. 

No. 2,212. -Linne's Botanical Works (Camden). 

The best and most compact work, embodying the whole 
Linnean system of botany, with detailed references to the 
original works of Li line, is the following: Carol i Linnei 
Syslema. Oeuera, Species Plantarum, Uno Volumine, 
etc. Ed. Henn. Ebcrh. Richter. 4to, Leipzig, l&40,ipp. 
xxxii., 1,102. With an index volume of 202 pp. 

No. 2,213.— Physician's Liconso in Washington Terri- 
tory (A. W. S., Pomeroy, 0.). 

Can any of our readers inform this correspondent whe- 
ther a diploma is necessary for practising medicine in 
Washington Territory f 

No. 2,214.— Formula) asked for. 

We do not know the composition of the following prepa- 
rations. Perhaps some of our readers can supply the infor- 
mation. 

1. Lithiated Hydrangea. 

2. Bonne's Magic OU. 

3. Sandford's Liver Invigorator. 

4. St. Antonius Liniment. 

5. Kpidermaliue and Dannaline. 

6. Denton's f 
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The Physician's Bedside Record, for 
the Systematic Recording of Clinical 
Notes and their Permanent Filing 
for Future Reference. Copvright, 
1888. by Gideon C. Seotjr, M.D. 
Hartford, Conn. : Plympton Manufg 
Co. 

This is by all odds the best thing of the 
kind we nave yet seen. It is 3ixCJ in. 
in size, has a manilla paper cover and 
an abundance of space for all the nec- 
y notes of a case lasting through 



i per doz. 

Nineteenth Annual Report of 
State Board or Health of M 



CHU8ETTO. Boston : 1888, pp. 375, 
8vo. 

\Vk give elsewhere numerous extracts 
from this model report and commend 
them to the careful attention of our 
readers. 

The Three Ethical Codes, Etc.. Etc. 

This is issued by the Illustrated Medi- 
cal Journal Co. of Detroit, and costs 
50 cents. It contains the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the American Medical 
Association, and the Ethical Codes of 
this Association, The American Insti- 
tute of Homaaopathv and the National 
Eclectic Medical Society. It does not 
contain the ethical code of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York 



and is, th 
value. 

The National Formulary of Uk- 
offictnal Preparations. First Is- 
sue. By authority of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association— Pub- 
lished by the Amer. Fhorm. Associa- 
tion. 1888. 
An editorial notice of this work will 
be found elsewhere in this number. 
Further notices will api>ear hereafter, 
as opportunity offers. Intending pur- 
chasers may obtain the work either 
through the book -trade, or through the 
authorized agents of the A. P. A., or 
from Prof. J. M. Maisch, Permanent 
Secretary of the A. P. A., at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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ESTIMATION OP TANNIN IN TEAS, NUTQALLS, 
AND OTHER VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES.* 

BY 8. J. H1NHI>ALK, OF KAY ETTKV11XE, N. C. 

ni-i.--i.vK one grain of Potnssic Ferricyanide in sixteen 
fluidounces of water, and add to it twenty drops of 
Liquor Ferri Chloridi. 

Dissolve ime grain of Tannin (gallo tannic acid), dried 
at 212* P., in thirty-tico fluidounces of water. 

Exhaust with boiling water ten grain* of itowdered Tea, 
and make the infusion up to sixteen Jluidounces with 
water. 

Place eight wine-glasses on a white surface, in each of 
which place about 100 minims of the above iron solution. 

With a pipette place in one of the glosses fire drops of 
the filtered infusion of tea, and in the other glasses, with 
the same pipette, after washing, place 10, 11, 12. 13, I i, 15 
and 16 drops of the solution of tannin and observe tho 
After about one minute fill tho 



The number of drops of the Holutioii of tannin used in 
the glass which corresponds in sltade of color with tho 
glass containing tho ten, indicates tho percentage of tan- 
nin in the tea; thus, if 16 drops are used, the tea contains 
16 per cent of tannin. 

The tannin strength of galls can l)e estimated in the 
same way, making the infusion ten grains to the pint and 
taking one drop instead of five (as in tho tea). 

Each drop of the tauttiu solution used in (Ins experi- 
ment will indicate Jive ]>er cent. Thus, if 14 drops are used, 
the galls contain 70 per cent of tannin. As gall* seldom 
contain lass than 40 per cent of tannin, place 8, 'J, 10, II, 
12, 13 and 14 drops ot the solution of tannin in the glasses. 

In estimating the strength of bm-ks and substances con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of tannin, proceed in the 
same way as for tea, adding to the glu?s containing the 
infusion, drops enough of the tannin solution to make the 
shade of color correspond with that produced by ten drops 
ot the tannin solution, and estimate accordingly. 

The iron and tannin solution and the infusions must be 
freshly prepared. 

NOTES ON THE NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

We shall, from time to time, publish such criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement of this work ns 
come to our knowledge and are deemed of sufficient prac- 
tical value to be put on record. 
114. Emulsio Olei Morrhuw. Emulsion of Cod-Liver ( )il. 
Some of the reviewurs very naturally ask the question 
why the "Stronger Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil, ' which 
had been provided for by the New York and Brooklyn 
Formulary, was not introduced in the present work. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed, and the argu- 
ments pro and con carefully considered. , While on the 
one hand it is conceded that the keeping in stcck of a 
strong emulsion, made in bulk, would be a great con- 
venience for dispensing, yet tho difficulty in keeping this 
for any length of time, and the consideration that a very 
large number of pharmacist* would probably find it the 
reverse of economical to make any considerable quantity 
ahead, induced the committee to abandon the stack emul- 
sion. Perhaps it might have been well to give a formula, 
in a foot note, so that those who desire to use it, and who 
have a chance of disposing of it before it can spoil, might 
refer to it. Yet the absence of this can do no harm, since 
any intelligent pharmacist will lie able to devise a modi- 
fication of the formula for this special purpose himself. 

The Druggists' Circular makes the point that it would 
have been preferable to speeify a definite and uniform 
flavoring in each formula of emulsions, rather than to 
leave the choice entirely free between seven different com- 
binations. Of course, the meaning is that, while one 
special flavoring should be ordered in the formula 1 , a list 
ot other flavorings be given in a note. We believe this to 
be a good point and worthy of adoption in a future edition. 

166. Kxtractum Kttei Ftuidum Aromaiiciim. Aromatic 
Fluid Extract of Rhubarb. 

In the note it should read: " If i fiuidounce [instead of 
1 fluidouncel of this preparation is mixed with 15] fluid- 
ounces of syrup, the product will be practically identical 
with the officinal Syrupus Hhei Aromaticus." 

228. Liquor Phosphori. Solution of Phosphorus. 
Thompson s Solution of Phosphorus. 

The Chemist ami Druggist criticises the formula given 
for this preparation, as it is certain that the product can- 
not by any possibility retain ; ', grain of free phosphorus 
in a fluid rachin. The committee, having at least four 
different formula? supplied to them by members aud con- 



tributors, had recourse to Thompson's original work " On 
Free Phosphorus," and adopted his own formula, believing 
that, although it is not likely to contain the full amount 
of free phosphorus claimed for it, it yet had been long in 
use, and the therapeutic effects recorded to have been ob- 
tained by its use in medical literature are probably all, or 
at least largely, based upon a preparation made after 
Thompson's original directions. The Chem. and Drugg. 
points out that Mr. Williams had found glycerin to be an 
admirable substitute for alcohol as a solvent for phos- 
phorus. In the proceedings of the Brit. Pharm. Conf. for 
1874 (p. 588) will be found a paper by Mr. J. Williams in 
which he shows that a mixture of equal parts of absolute 
alcohol and glycerin dissolves phosphorus readily. The 
strength of the solution to be made, according to Mr. 
Williams, is between and grain per fiuidounce. 
Warm glycerin alone, without alcohol, is also a good gol- 
vent of phosphorus, and the solution remains clear when 
it is diluted with alcohol. 

225. Liquor Morphina- Hyptxlennicus. Hypodeimic 
Solution of Morphine. Magendie's Solution of Morphine. 

The Chemist and Druggist, in its first noticoof the "Na- 
tional Formulary," criticised this preparation on account 
of it* title, claiming that the term " Magendie's Solution 
of Morphine " should rather be used as a synonym of 
No. 224, viz., " Liquor Morphinai Oitratis," In a sub- 
sequent number of the journal, however, the editor modi- 
fies his statement, in consequenco of having received nn 
interpellation from Mr. Martindnle. From the editorial 
alluded to we quote the following: 

The original formula of Magendie's solution of morphine 
ap]>enred in ' Magendie's Formulary for the Preparation 
and Employment of Several New Remedies.'* of which at 
least eight editions were published, besides several Eng- 
lish translations. The solution of citrate of morphine de- 
vised by Magendie was intended to replace a preparation 
with the same name introduced by Dr. Porter, of Bristol, 
U. S. A., which was made by treating 4 or,, of opium and 
2 oz. of citric acid with a pint of boiling water, macerat- 
ing twenty-four hours, and filtering. Magendie explains 
that Dr. Porter had formed the term citrate of morphine 
because he supposed that the preparation wns composed 
entirely of citric acid combine*! with 'the alkali of 
opium,' an*l he points out that the preparation would con- 
tain 'morphine, nnrcotine, and all other erystallizablo 
products recently discovered.' He then goes on to 
demonstrate the advantages of using pure morphine, and 
adds: 'The American physicians nave used Porter's 
preparation with advantage . . . they regard this solu- 
tion of citrate of morphine as more active than opium.' 
He then gives a formula for the solution of 'citrate of 
morphine. ' But he also gives one for a solution of acetate 
of morphine, namely : 

Acetate uf Morphine 16 grains 

Distilled Water 1 ounce 

Acetic Acid 8 or 4 drops 

Alcohol 1 gros [1 11. drachm] 

In France, Magendie's solution is at present prepared by 
dissolving 0.8 Om. (12j grains) of acetate of morphine in 
30 (im. (ab. I fl. oz.) of water. This is. therefore, much 
weaker than what is known in the United States as 
Magendie's solution. Martindale, in his Extra-Phar- 
macomeia, says that " Magendie's solution in France is 
slightly stronger than that of the United States ; it con- 
tains 1 part of acetate of morphine in 37i." This is a mis- 
take; trie author should have said " somewhat wenker." 

It is, however, to be noticed that the name of Magendie's 
solution has gradually come to be applied rather to a solu- 
tion of a morphine salt of a particular strength than to tho 
solution of any particular salt of morphine. In fact, 
solutions of acetate and of sulphate of morphine are in- 
differently known as Mogendio's, provided they are of the 
established strength. 

The editor of the Chem. and Drugg. acknowledges that 
then* can be no doubt that in tho United States Magendie's 
solution of morphine is understood to be made with the 
sulphate. Ho also states that in Europe it depends entirely 
u|M>n the custom prevailing in different countries as to 
which morphine salt is to be UBed. 

There can be no doubt that tho selection of the sulphate 
would under all circumstances be preferable to the acetate 
or citrate, as the sulphate is an absolutely well-defined and 
stuble salt, not requiring the addition of any acid to make 
a clear solution, nor liable to change by keeping. Perhaps 
a still better salt, considering therapeutics as well as phar- 
macy, would be the hydrobromide. But there is no use 
deviating from a long established custom. 

■ " Formula Ire pour la preparation rt l'empKiie de pluaieura noutraux nidi 
etiwns," Ma laroo, P»n«, 18*1 lint edition). 

>of luliMlitioohjrCh. THaden (London. ISSli. Of id ed. 

14. Of «lh «1. by Jo*. HouUon tUwi'un, 
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336. Liquor Sodii Boratis ComiMiaitua. Compound Solu- 401. Tinctura lodi Decolorata. Decolorized Tincture of 

tion of Borate of Sodium. Dobell s Solution. Iodine. 

The Pharm. Journ. and Trana. remarks in reference to Perhaps it might have been useful to append a note to 

this formula that the solution, by the evolution of car- this preparation, to the effect that the extinction of color 

bo nic acid, will often burst the bottles containing it. This in a tincture or other preparation of free iodine implies 

is quite true, and a cautionary remark ought to have that the iodine is no longer free, but in combination. But 

been added, to allow the reaction to proceed before stop- as all intelligent pharmacists at the present time will know 

pering the bottle. this already, it was deemed unnecessary by the Commit- 
tee to attach an explanatory note. Moreover, this pre- 

278. Puncreotinum. Pancreatin. paration lias long been known and used under the above 

Our attention has been called to an apparent contradic- name. It was officinal in the first German Pharmacopoeia 

tion in the notes to No. 278 and No. 318. In the former, a (187*), and is still so in the Russian and Swiss Pharmaco- 

tost is given for controlling the strength of pancreatin, and pecias, under the same title, 
subsequently the following remark is made: '•Peptonized 

milk, as prepared by the above process, or when tbe pro- Inks. 

is allowed to go on to the development of a very dis- M „ kvokne Diktkric h reports that be has obtained 

tinct bitter flavor, should not have an odor at al suggea- very remarkable results during his continued ex peri 

tive of rancidity. Milk has simply a marked bitter taste , nente on itlks particularly those made with nutealln 

when thoroughly peptonized." And in No. 318, where a Ho found that both the ferrous and the ferric taunate are 

process is given for making peptonized milk lit for use. m \ub\e in an excess of tannic acid, and that fenic salts 

the remark is made: Milk thus peptonized should not be yie i d more 8taWe inks than the terr0U8 heretofore 

used when it has been kept over twenty-four hours, or umlaU y <, mp i 0 yed. Moreover, when ferric salt* are used, 

when it has developed a bitter taste the employment of a mineral acid is not necessary to keep 

In the note to No. 278, a test is given to ascertain the tne tannate in solution, a little excess of eallic acid being 

digestive or peptonizing value of pancreatin. There are amply sufficient. Inks thus prepared affect steel pens but 

many kinds of pancreatin, of varying strength, on the little i~«»u».i»w:i|»u 

market. Some of them, though perhaps not the weakest, We append u few of the new formulas published in tbe 

cause the development of a very decided and disagreeable Pharm ('entralhalle (No 27) 
rancid flavor in milk when the process of pcptonizition 

has been carried to a point when the milk has acquired a Alizarin Ink. 

bitter taste. That is, when the milk is for this very Indigoiin 6 paru. 

reason, unfit to be given as a food. The object here is only Pure Water . . .388 •« 

to ascertain whether the pancreatin is free from the ob- Sugar 20 •• 

jectionable, no doubt fatty, impurities which cause the So uilon of Tewulpliate of Iron (U. B.) pt " 

production of the rancid flavor. In fact, the latter is only ? nk ,kKi * he }°* "> 600 " 

rally developed when the peptonizing process has gone be- Dissolve the Indigoiin by one day's maceration in the 

yond the limit at which the milk could be given as food. water. Then add the Sugar and Solution of Tersulphato of 

In No. 318, it is already supposed that a pancreatin an- Iron, and lastly the Ink Body. 

Ewering the requirements of No. 278 is at hand. Then a [The original has 400 part* of water and 50 of solution of 

process is given to use it for peptonizing milk, which di- tersulphato of iron, intending that of the Germ. Pharm. 

rectiona, if carefully followed, will result only iu ajtarlial w « have substituted an equivalent quantity of the pre- 

peptonization, thereby avoiding the production of a bitter paration of the U. S. Ph., and diminished the water in 

taste, which would render it unfit for use.. And special proportion.— Ed. Am. Dr.] 

directions are added that milk, peptonized' according to P ,a< *e of the ink body a solution of CO parte of tannic 

the directions, should not be used when it has been kept in 540 of water may be used. 

over twenty-four hours, nor when it has been overpepto- The prescribed method of mixing must be scrupulously 

nized, that is, developed a bitter taste. followed. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the improvement . T *?e finished ink is set aside for eight days, and the clear 

of the process for preparing pancreatin, given in the list "S"" 1 tneD decanted trom to» trifling precipitate, 

of errata, is quite important and should not be overlook- This ""k fio w « bluish-green from the pen, and writing 

ed. It was brought to the notice of the committee after executed with it on paper soon turns black. The writ- 

the text of page 818 had already been printed. The pro- , "g, ho copied inside of the first 48 hours, 

duct obtained by the process must be freed from the last The ink body above directed to be used is prepared in 

traces of fat, the presence of which not only interferes the following manner: 

with its peptonizing power, but is also probably the cause Macerate 200 parts of coarsely powdered Chinese galls 

of the rancidity developed in completely peptonized milk. *° r twenty-four hours with 750 parte of distilled water. 

The Pharm. Journal, in copying the process for No. 318, strain and express. Upon the residue pour 350 parts of 

overlooked the correction. boiling distilled water and ex press after one hour. Tri- 

„„„ , . . _ _ , turate 50 parte of white Iwle with the mixed strained 

308. l'ulvta Aloes et Lanelttt. Powder of Aloes and liquids, raise once to boiling, remove the scum, and filter 

Canella. Hiera Picra. through flannel ba«s. Wash the latter with water until 

Dr. Frederick Hoffmann, in the Pharm. Huntlnchuu. the weight of the fllti ate is 1 000 parts 
states, although this compound powder bears the tradi- 
tional name of Hiera Picra in this country, yet that this 2- Blue Document Ink. 
term has been in use for more than a century to desig- (Blue NuUrall Ink ) 

vitnm, as follows: Ink Body 500 •' 

Aloes, 8 oz.; Myrrh, 1 oz.; Benzoin, J oz . : Khubarb, Aniline-Blue (water-aoluule) " I B"! 4 " 

Agaric, Ginger, Zed oar y, each, 1 oz., Saffion, i oz. ; The- Pure Water q. s. 

. . w . ... , „. „. , Dissolve the Sulphate of Sodium in 242 parte of Water. 

We would here point out that the term Hiera Picra has add the Solution of Tersulphate of Iron and the BuMI and 

been used by the old Greek physicians and mediaavul writers when the latter is dissolved, add the Ink Body. li 

to denote various bitter compounds generally containing add the Aniline Blue dissolved in 200 parte of Water, 

oolocynth or aloes as a base with addition of ^ aromat.es. i n place of the ink bod v. a solution of 50 i 

Thus Galen (De Comp. Metlic. itec. locos, hb. \ III.) men- rt cid in 450 parte of water may be used 

lions a hiera containing aloes 100 parte, and cinnamon, I^t the ink stand ei K hl davs. then pour off the clear 

nardus, xylubalsamum, mastic, asaruni. and saffron, each liquid " 

6 parte. He ad viae* the reduction of the aloes U, SK> or 80 \ hie ink writes with a fine blue color, dries rapidly i 

P"**.,. M ^ e «3u nb ? ! i i Iu,y ^ Abbaa 5 ' Myrepaua not paper, and after a few days becomes bluish- black, 

leas than 30 different kinds These preparations then Fresh writing made with this ink copies 

foundtheir way into regular pharmacopoeias, for instance, wo n but loses this property after a few hours, 

the Phann. Augustana and many others subsequently. For ordinary use as for school purposes, this ink may 

Z i !Z rIl U a |Z, T P r l tti d t that w " e V* dUuU?d wi ' h an w « ual ™ lumc ° f w ^ w °ich has been 

now knownui England and the L nited State* under this boiled and then allowed to become cold. For every 100 

name is based upon tne l^ondon ruarmacopteia of l/4fi. , mr t H 0 f the product, 3 more parts of BUgar are added. 

353. Syrupua Coffea. Syrup of Coffee. 3. Red Copying Ink. 

^"^^J^^^^^^^t j. u ^ Cora. Ink, 

looked by\very one of theWreoders that the bolaniell Oxalate "t J^fmoninm^ extra 

plant name of coffee is spelled Coffea and not Caffea. Hulplmie of Aluminium 30 •• 

Consequently the formula was left as No. 353, until it was Oxalic Acid. 8 " 

too late to transfer it. But the error in vowels was cor- Bichromate of PoutsViiirti 5 " 

reeled and the title changed to "8yrupus Coffeas." It Salicylic Acid ' ' 1 " 

should, of course, properly have appeared after " Syrupua Pure Water . . . ! q. a, 

Cinnamomi,"on page 120, the ! intervening preparations Reduce the first four ingredients to a coarse powder 

being advanced one number. But it seems that no one. so and heat the mixture with 800 parte of Water to bouinir in 

far has been put to any inconvenience by the alphabet- a copper vessel. Then add a solution of the Bichromate 

leal misplacement. of potassium in 150 parte of hot 
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Salicylic Acid, and set tho whole aside for fourteen days. 
Pour off the clear liquid, and fill it in J-lb. or 1-lb. bottles. 

In thin layers this ink has a fine red tint, nnd writes 
with violet-red color, which copies dark-violet, and also 
assumes the last-mentioned shade when drying. It is one 
of the best copying inkB in existence. Writing done with 
it can be copied many weeks afterwards. 

4. Violet-Blue Copying Ink. 

(Japanese Ink. Cameroon Ink.) 

Extract of Logwood, French, extra fine. 00 parte 

Oxalate of Ammonium. SO " 

Sulphate of Aluminium 10 " 

Suk'ar 10 " 

Oxalic Acid 8 " 

Bichromate of Potassium 6 '* 

Salicylic Acid 1 " 

Pure Water q. s. 

Prepare this like No. 8, using the Water in the same 
proportions. 

This ink is violet-blue in thin layers, flows dark -blue 
from the pen, dries bluish-black on paper, and yields 
bluish-black copies. As it is somewhat thicker than No. 3, 
it is preferable lo use for it pens with broad nib. 

5. Ink for Writing upon Zinc and Tin (also Tinned Iron). 

Chlorate of Potassium 00 parte 

Sulphate of Copper 120 " 

Aniline-Blue, water-soluble, IB... 1 part 

Acetic Acid 100 part* 

Pure Water q. a. 

Dissolve the Sulphate of Copper and Chlorate of Potas- 
sium in 1.400 parts of Water. Also dissolve the Aniline- 
Blue in 400 parts of Water and add the Acetic Acid. Then 
mix both solutions. 

Upon zinc this ink is applied directly by writing with 
a steel pen. If writing, however, is to be done upon tin 
or tinned iron, this is to be first freed from fat or grease 
by ether and then to be rubbed over with a solution made 
from equal parts of chloride of zinc and hydrochloric 
acid. Of course, to write with this ink upon any surface, 
the latter must bo thoroughly clean. 

6. Document- Ink Extract. 

Tannic Add 50 parte 

Teraulphate of Iron, dry 20 " 

i of Sodium, dry 10 " 

20 

is, water-soluble, IB 4 

Reduce them to a coarse powder and keep it in a tin box. 

When using it, pour the contents of the box into an 
earthen jar. add 1 quart of pure hot water, and stir until 
everything is dissolved. When cold, the ink is transferred 
to txjttles. 

This ink writes with a bluish color and turns rapidly 
black. 

[The dry tersulphate of iron, for the present purpose, is 
best prepared by evaporating 250 parts of Liquor Ferri 
Tersulpbatis U. 9. P. on a water-bath to a syrupy condi- 
tion, then adding the dry sulphate of sodium, and trans- 
ferring the moss, in thin layers, upon plates of glass, 
which are to be placed in a drying closet until the mass is 
dry, when it may be reduced to powder. —Ed. Am. Dmjao.J 

Artificial Mineral Waters. 

We have given several formulas for preparing the more 
commonly used mineral waters in our last issue. We now 
append a few more, partly for compenson, taken from the 
Formuiaire Pharmaceuttque of the Paris Hospitals (Paris, 

1. Contrexiville Water. 



A NEW PINCH-COCK. 



i of Sodium 1 lb. 

Sulphate of Sodium 3 " 

Sulphate of Magnesium 3 " 

Chloride of Sodium 1 " 

Carbonic Acid Water. . . q. a 

to make 500 bottles or about 000 pints. 

2. Pullna Water. 
Sulphate of Magnesium. 

of r 



3 lb. 

8 " 

....... i 

q- ■• 



Carbonic Acid Water. 

to make 100 

3. Seidlitz Water. 

Sulphate of Magnesium 91b. 

Carbonic Acid Water q. s. 

to make 100 bottles. 

4. Sulphurous Water. 

MonoHulphide of Sodium, cryst 390 gr. 

Distilled Water q. ». 

to make 100 bottles. 

5. Vichy Water. 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 0 lb. 

Sulphate of Sodium . ... \ 

Sulphate of Magnesium. \ " 

Chloride of Sodium 780 gr. 

Carbonic Acid Water q. s. 

t o m a 1c ^ 00 ho 1 1 1 i s . 




BProbkaubr has devised a new pinch-cock of universal 
• applicability, which will shortly be patented. It 
combines tho advantages of the screw ana the clamp. 
Only ono hand is required to regulate or adjust it, and this 
makes it especially valuable for use upon volumetric ap- 
paratus. It may be applied or removed at any time with- 
out disconnecting the ends of tubing, or without i " 
the adjustment of the jaws of the pinch-cock. 

The construction of the pinch- 
cock is as follows (see cut). On 
turning the terminal screw c, the 
two jaws are either approached to, 
or separated from each other, the 
jaws always remaining parallel to 
each other. This screw motion is 
used only for regulating the dis- 
tance permanently, if so desired, 
but the jaws may at any time be 
pushed further apart, by placing the thumb upon b, and the 
index and middle finger upon the two wings a, a. On prey- 
ing against tho latter, the jaws will open, and on releasing 
the pressure, they will again return to the position at which 
thev had been regulated by the screw c. When the pinch - 
cock is used for small rubber tubing, such as is usually at- 
tached to burettes, the two jaws are mode to touch each 
other, by turning the screw c until this takes place. The 
pinch-cock is then regulated only by the throe fingers of 
one hand, as described above. 

These pinch-oocks are made in all sizes by Oust. Lud wig, 
Berlio, Fehrbellinerstrosne No. 14), and may be obtained 
through dealer.) in chemical apparatus. 

BRANDING PBESS FOB BOXES. 

In a manufacturing and wholesale business it sometimes 
becomes desirable to stamp a trade-mark, address, or 
some particular device upon the cover or end-boards of 
packing boxes. A machine for accomplishing this, in- 
vented by H. Keruart, of Epernay, France, is shown in the 
adjoining figure. The design to be used is cast in metal, 
reversed as in the case of ordinary printing types and 
blocks, and is heated by being placed on a small portable 
stove which also forms the base of tho press. By 




Branding preaa. 

of a suitable compression plate, adjusted for the thickness 
of the boards to be branded, and actuated by suitable 
mechanism, the boards ore firmly clamped against the 
face of the heated design, and the impression is both in- 
dented and charred into the face of the lumber. The en- 
tire apparatus is said to weigh about SOU lbs., and is capa- 
ble of Branding about 350 boxes or 400 boards per diem, 
and of giving an impression as handsome as if done by 
lithography, with the labor of a single - 



Kola. 

An article published in a German daily paper on the 
uses of kola has drawn a commentary from the well-known 
African traveller, Adolf Krause. Erause is of opinion 
that there is only a small demand for the drug in Kurope, 
which is not likely to increase, as it would be difficult for 
a new nutrient beverage to command the field in the pres- 
ence of such well-established rivals as cocoa, tea, and 
coffee. Only if it were very cheap would such a result be 
possible, ana this condition he regards as unlikely, as the 
article is very highly esteemed by the natives — a state- 
ment which he supports by quoting various prices at which 
it is sold there. Krause also reminds readers that-a Ger- 
man factory had made an attempt to introduce kola 
chocolate without satisfactory results. The opinion prev- 
alent on the Continent that Europeans eat kola when in 
Africa is contradicted, it being asserted that they only do 
so when nothing else is to hand. The traveller says that he 
himself has tried it in all kinds of preparations, including 
the fresh drug, and the same when roasted like coffee, but 
he never derived any great pleasure or benefit from its 
use. [An interesting account on the Kola orGflronut, 
and its high value in the interior of Africa, will be found 
in our last volume, page 148 — Ed. Am. Drcoo.]— Chem. 
and Drug. 
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On the Bolotivo Value of Different Pepsin Teats. 

From a lengthy iiu|kt on this subject, by Mr. James H. 
Stebbins, Jr., printed in the Juurn. of the Client. .Soc. 
(March, IKXfii. we select those portions which appear to be 
of moat practical value to our readers. 

The author first mentions Bidder and Schmidt's method 
of testing which was directed to be carried out as follows: 
Place a known weight of small cubes of coagulated white 
of egg in contact with a liquid containing a known weight 
of pepsin dissolved in hydrochloric acid of 0.2 per cent 
strength, and heat the mixture for about five hours at 
4.V C. At the end of this time the undissolved albumen is 
washed and weighed. The loss in weight of this albumen 
indicates the digestive ]x»w«r of the pepsin. 

This method of assay, says the author, has the inconve- 
nience of taking into account only the amount of albumen 
dissolved, without paying attention to the amount of albu- 
men really converted" into peptone. The same objection 
also applies to the next two methods discussed by the au- 
thor, one of which is the test of the U .8. Pharmacopoeia, 
while the other is Man wnring's test. 

Regarding the U. S. 1'. test, the author says that it is 
unreliable and misleading, as no two persons using the 
same pepsin can obtain the same, or even approximate re- 
sults. (This is quite true, and is not even disputed by 
those who devised and introduced that test in the text of 
the U. S. P. But it should be remembered that in IKH2. 
when the text of the I". S. P. was printed, our knowledge 
of the properties of pepsin and ol methods of testing it 
were not as far advanced as they are now. Indeed, 
at that time, a better test could not be devised. At 
the present time, however, the case stands differently. 
While the digestive power of the officinal saceharated 
pepsin is not attempted to be interfered with, the 
National Formulary, recently published, contains an 
improved process of testing pepsin which is believed to be 
fullv satisfactory. It also contains the feature, found 
fauft with by Mr. Stebbins, that the digestive power is de- 
termined from the amount of undissolved albumen remain- 
ing behind. But. iti our judgment, the most weighty ob- 
jections (though not all i against this method are removed 
by the details of manipulation. — Ki>. Am. Dk. ] Several of 
the objections made by the author of the paper need not be 
mentioned here, as they are superseded by the new pepsin 
test just mentioned in the note in brackets. But there is 
tntc jM>int which even now deserves attention. The writer 
says : " It is difficult to see how accurate results are to be 
obtained by weighing the ntnouut of undissolved pe|«in re- 
maining after a digestion, because it is impossible l > find 
two samples of coagulated albumen which contain exactly 
the same quantity of moisture ; and besides this, the quan- 
tity of moisture is very liable to vary during the weighing, 
owing to the loss of moisture by evaporation." [The new 
test directs that egg-albumen prepared by lstiling fresh 
eggs for IS minutes shall be rubbed trough a clean hair 
sieve, having '.K meshes to the linear inch. This is n great 
improvement over the other method, but even here, there 
is no alwolute certainly that the rate of hydration of the 
prepared mass is perfectly uniform. However, it is prob- 
ably conceded that the error caused bv this method is too 
small to I* 1 of practical importance.- - Ed. Am. Dk.1 

The author then turns to tho " Manwaring test," which 
is given as follows: 

" The design of the following mode of testing the dis- 
solving power of pepsin is to conform as nearly as j>ossible 
to the U. S. P. test, which, contemplating the testing of 
the'saccharated form, makes no provision for the propor- 
tion of acidulated water to be used with a pure pepsin. 
On the basis that 1 part of a pure pepsin is capable of dis 
solving 1,000 times its weight of coagulated egg albumen 
in 0 hours, a saceharated pepsin made with a pure pe|>sin 
of U. S. P. strength would contain 5 per cent of pure pep- 
sin. Therefore, if 1 grain of a U. S. P. saceharated pep- 
sin is to be tested in the presence of ftiM) grains of acidu- 
lated water, then 1 grain of a pure pepsin should l>e 
tested in the presence of 10,000 grains of acidulated water 
to equal the same proportions of water and acid used for 
the actual quantity of pepsin contained in a l\ S. P. sac- 
eharated pepsin when tested according to the U. S. P." 

Manwaring recommends, when pure pepsin is to be test- 
ed, to mix it previously with milk^ugar. He also directs 
to rub the albumen (obtained by boiling eggs for 15 min- 
utes* through a iNo. 30 sieve. [These and certain other 
features of the test in the National Formulnry n re baaed 
upon Manwaring's directions.] After digesting the pepsin 
and albumen for 6 hours at a temperature of 100-105 S F., 
Manwaring directs to run up the temperature quickly to 
above 145" K., in order to destroy the pepsin. Then" the 
Iwttle and contents are to be allowed to rest over night si> 
that the undissolved albumen may settle. The strength of 
the pepsin is calculated by evaporating a small portion of 
the supernatant liquid to dryness, and by using certain fac- 
tors for multiplying (which may here be omitted), the 
amount of normal albumen corresponding to the dry res- 
idue is ascertained. Mr. Stebbins raises several objections 
to this method, among which the following are the more 
important. 

Regardiog the direction that the peptic principle should 
be destroyed by rawing the temperature up to and above 
145 F., it is to be remarked that the object is not attained 



in this manner. It has been shown that digestion may 
and does continue up to 80' C 1 172 ' F.), though of course 
much more slowly than at a lower temperature. Hence, 
if the bottle and contents arc subjected only to a tempera- 
ture of U2.2 V. (1 15 V.), and it is then set aside during a 
whole night, digestion will progress to some extent all 
night. 

Another objection is raised against the method of deter- 
ming the " peptone" contained in an aliquot part of the 
liquid, chiefly for the reason that the portion of liquid 
taken for the' assay contains other substances besides true 
peptone. Mr. Stebbins confirms an observation long apo 
made by others, but which it is nevertheless worth while 
to mention again, viz.. that the accumulation of peptone 
during peptic digestion hinders and finally stopB the ac- 
tion of the pepsin upon the albuminoid matter entirely. 
If then the liquid is diluted, digestion will commence 
again, and proceed until the pepsin has become inert. Mr. 
Stebbins does not believe in the theory that one grain of 
pepsin can go on digesting to infinity. 

The good points in Man wnring's test, according to Mr. 
Stebbins, are. first, that he directs strong pepsins to be suit- 
ably diluted before assaving them. Second, that he does 
not weigh the- undissolved albumen, which is a great source 
of error. Instead of this, he calculates the amount of 
•• albumen " digested from the amount of dry residue of a 
measured portion of the supernatant liquid. Mr. Stehbins 
thinks that, while the whole method contains errors, they 
are not as great as those affecting the U. S. P. method. 

The author now turns to the test which he considers the 
only approach to accuracy so far proposed, ne does not, 
however, regard even this as absolutely accurate, as slight 
errors are apt to occur, but he thinks that these do not 
materially injure the final result. The test here referred 
to is that pro|M)sed by Kremel. of Vienna. 

In devising this test. Kremel has made a radical depar- 
ture from the usual methods, aud bases his test upon the 
fact that, under the conditions in which artificial peptic 
digestion takes place, pepsin alone has the property of 
eonvcrtingalbuininoid matterinto peptone, and that, there- 
fore, from an analytical as well as from a physiological 
standpoint, the only correct method is to take the quanti- 
ty of |H-ptoue produced as a gauge of the action of the pep- 
sin; or. in other words, the test is made to resemble as 
nearly as possible the conditions existing in the natural 
process. 

Without going into any further detail, we shall give the 
test, as proposed by Kremel: 

One Gin. of egg albumen (soluble) dried at 40" C. and 
pulverized, and 0.1 (tin. of the pepsin to be tested are 
placed into a 100 C.c flask, and dissolved in 50 C.c. of 0.2 
J ier cent hydrochloric acid. The solution is heated to 
40 C. 1 100.4 104 F.) for three hours, and then exactly neu- 
tralized with sodium carbonate: it is then heated on a 
water-bath to '.Mr C. i l'.»4 F.) and cooled, after coagulation 
has taken place. The flask is then filled to the mark with 
distilled water, 50 C.c. arc filtered off and evaporated to 
dryness in a platinum dish on a water-bath. 

The residue is dissolved in hot distilled water, filtered 
through a moist filter into a platinum dish, and tbe filter 
carefully washed. The solution is again evaporated to 
dryness' and weighed. The peptone is then incinerated 
with ammonium carbonate, and the weight of the ash de- 
ducted leaves the weight of the pure peptone, or the repre- 
sentative of the digestive power of the pepsin. 

The good features of the above test are tho following: 

1. Simplicity. 

2. No guess work, troublesome calculations, or the use of 
questionable factors. 

.?. No weighing of albumen dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, undigested albumen, and intermediary products along 
with the peptone. This is all obviated by the use of solu- 
ble egg albumen, coagulation and filtration, or removal of 
the undigested portion as detailed above. 

4. The ease with which it is possible to duplicate and 
still obtain concordant results. 

On the other hand, the objections to this process are the 
following: 

1. The great difficulty of procuring absolutely pure soln 
ble dried egg albumen. This source of error, however, in 
my opinion, is very slight, because iu each test a large ex- 
cess of albumen is always used, and consequently the pep- 
sin always has enough albumen to act upon. Besides this, 
it must be remembered that only the peptone formed is 
weighed, and not the amount of undigested albumen, as is 
the case with the U. S. P. test. 

2. It may tie objected to this test that the results ob- 
tained are expressed by the weight of peptone formed and 
not by the weight of albumen dissolved, and consequently 
the figures, lieing liasod upon dry peptone, will be much 
lower than when the result is expressed as so much moist 
or coagulated albumen. If this, however, be objected to, 
it is comparatively e isy to obtain higher figures hy a sim- 
ple calculation. Assuming that the amount of dry pep 
tone obtained is equivalent to so much dry albumen, then 
by multiplying the weight of the latter by 8 ( Manwaring'a 
multiplier \ we would ohtnin the equivalent in coagulafc-d 
or moist albumen. Mr. Stebbins does not think it neces- 
sary or advisable to follow this course, as it involves the 
use of a multiplier which is questionable. 

3. It takes n little longer to make a test by this process, 
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but if accuracy is thereby gained, the process is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The author now appends a series of analytical figures 
showing the result he obtained with this t«*t. Fourteeu 
samples of pepsin were tested, both "pure." and saccha- 
rated. The amount of iieptonc formed by 0.1 Gin. of the 
several Bamples within three hours varied from 0.5W4 
Gm. to 0.1738 6m., and the author tbinks that the figures 
obtained fairly indicate the relative strength of the several 
pepsins. As it might, however, be objected that the 
promiscuous application of this method to both "pure" 
and Bacchnrateu pepsins might do the former an injustice, 
by not bringing out their full digestive power, the author 
made a second series of experiments, in which he saccha- 
rated every one of the samples of '' pure" pepsin he had 
previously assayed. The results obtained showed that 
the relative amount of pc|>sin formed was actually larger 
than when the undiluted pepsin were used in the ex- 
periment. 

As all the results obtained by strictly following Kreinel's 
directions are comparable among themselves, Mr. Stebbins 
does not see how the process can well be improved upon. 

The mere fact tbat increased dilution increases the yield 
of peptone is not, in his opinion, sufficient re awn for con- 
demning the process. As the conditions prevailing in the 
stomach of a full-grown man do not differ materially as to 
dilution from day to day, it is safe to say that pepsins of 
varying strength administered to such a person will only 
perform a certain amount of work and no more, and that, 
consequently, the results obtained by this test more closely 
resemble the conditions prevailing inside the stomach than 
any other. 



Adulterated Popper. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy — 
according to the Paris correspondent of the Chem. and 
Drugg.— the fascinating subject of " Pepper Adulteration " 
was brought forward, and gave rise to quite an interesting 
exchange of views. 

M. Ferrand said that at the previous meeting Prof. 
Planchon had somewhat criticised Gilet's iodine process, 
and markedly expressed his preference for the micro- 
scopical investigation. Yet, as a commercial test. Gitet's 
method is as rotable as it is convenient, ( )no gramme of 
the pepper should be wetted with «0 centigrammes of 
tincture of iodine, made with 90 per cent alcohol, and itf- 
lowed to dry without the addition of any water. Any 
ground olive-seed present (which is at present a very com- 
mon adulterant) will at once turn to a uniform rhubarb- 
yellow, while pepper turns dark-brown. When a mixture 
of pepper ana olive-seed is thus tested, as commercial 
pepper is never sold in the shape of an impalpuble powder, 
the two substances present such a contrast in color as to 
be immediately apparent. The variegated aspect of yel- 
low spots among brown cannot fail to attract attention. 
Indeed, from the samples shown by M. Ferrand, the test 
will do for all practical purposes. 

A member having suggested that falsifiers will now add 
starch to their olive-seed powder. M. Ferrand replied it 
would not do, as commercial pepper is sold in coarse pow- 
der, and the olive-seed will show its yellow color with 
iodine. At the same time, microscopic examination must 
not be neglected, and cannot be replaced for general pur- 
poses. For olive-seed, however, diet's test is the thing, nr, 
no particular skill is needed, such as is required for hand- 
ling a microscope. To somo one's query : " How about the 
malaguttta seeds?" the reply was made that they are not 
used as adulterants proper, as they cost about as'much as 
pepper. They are added, owing to their greater puugency , 
to permit the introduction of the real adulterating sub- 
stances, and these must be looked for. 

In the subject of pepper adulterations, Prof. Moissan 
related his experience when a young man employed in a 
wholesale drug-house. There the laurel leaves in which 
Italian licorice is packed being received in large qunn 
tities, were powdered, and tho assistant* ordered to mix 
some of the stuff with every parcel of powdered pepper 
sold. How were yon to find" this out i 

M. Ferrand: "For the present, olive-seed, ground, is 
the common adulterant. It is a regular article of trade, 
sent out from Marseilles, sold in large quantities, properly 
ground, and offered of two colors, black and white, so as 
to better imitate the pepper color. The white is the olive- 
seed skilfully decorticated. The sophistication is not 
easily detected with a microscope, unless one is very expert 
indeed, while the iodine test is simple and convenient. It 
may be but a temporary expedient, as falsifiers will invent 
other frauds; yet for the present this settles ground olive- 
seeds." 

Colin spoke— while pepper sophistications were on the 
tapis — of roasted bread-crumbs as a general adulterant 
which had long puzzled him. It is likely to lie added, it 
seems, to nearly everything, and is most difficult to iden- 
tify. The only distinctive feature is the presence of the 
hair of tho wheat, recognizable by experts. To give an 
idea of the ingenuity of falsifiers, he said, at the museum 
and other libraries their chemists are on the watch for new 
books on adulterations, and the n>Bt to read them. 



AUTOMATIC DISTILLING APPARATUS. 

IlHK Britidi Trade Journal recently described an auto- 
matic still especially intended for producing fresh 
water at sea, or in countries where good water for drink- 
ing or culinary purposes is not available. It is made by 
Brucher & Co., Wriscanton, Somerset, England, and may 
be had in either tinned plate or tinned copper, and is 
said to be comprrati vely inexpensive (prices not given) and 
verv simple and efficient in its 
action. The water to be dis- 
tilled is placed in the lowest 
receptacle or boiler, beneath 
which any convenient form of 
heating can be applied. Above 
this is the distilling or con- 
densing chamber, fitted with 
a broad annular rim to catch 
the condensed vapor, and sur- 
mounted by a cone into which 
the steam from the boiler 
ascends, and where it is con- 
densed by the lower tempera- 
ture maintained in the cone by 
a supply of cold water flowing 
through the topmost compart- 
ment and circulating round 
this cone. These receptacles 
fit one into the other, and can be readily taken apart for 
packing and conveyance in a small space, and tfte cold 
water used for cooling can, with advantage, be made to 
llow into the boiler. Thus the whole becomes really auto- 
matic when once the supply is regulated. The distilled 
water is drawn from the bottom of tho second chamber 
by means of a tube and nipple, and can thus be led to any 
receptacle prepared for it. It is made in two sizes, and 
would appear to lie well adapted for pharmaceutical pur- 



A CONSTANT OAS GENERATOR 




Aolass vessel, resembling a chloridf 
cylinder (A ) contains a" perforated < 





>f calcium drying 
cylinder (A) contains a perionueu diaphragm and up 
right glass tube, which are attached, as shown in the cut, at 
the constricted portion of the cylinder. 
The neck is closed with a doubly perforated 
cork, carrying a drop-funnel B, provided 
with a stopcock, to the exit of which is at- 
tached a spider like glass jet, with capil- 
lary tubes, the object of which is to distri- 
bute the liquid (for instance, acid) uniform- 
ly over the material in tbo cylinder (for 
instance, calcium carbonate). Through 
the other perforation of tho cork passes a 
gas-delivery tube, which is externally (at 
c) connected with 
the drop-funnel by 
means of n flexible 
tube d. By a proper 
adjustment of the 
stopcock a very 
regular and steady 
current of gas may 
be produced. The 
spider-like liquid- 
distributor is illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 
- After Chem. Zeit. 



Adulterated Liquorice Juice. 

As tho result of the examination of a number of samples 
of liquorice or " Spanish juice," based upon a comparison 
of the ash yielded with that obtained from samples be- 
lieved to bo genuine. Mr. B. Dyer is of opinion that 
liquorice is adulterated to an enormous extent (The 
AttoJyat, July, 124). The sophisticated samples, so far as 
could l»e ascertained, appeared to be chiefly of French 
origin, the best samples coming from Italy. The genuine 
juices all contained a tolerably large quantity of starch, 
but this was readily distinguishable from the added starch, 
which was recognised in different samples as derived from 
wheat, barley, rice, potatoes, and perhaps rye. The 
samples in which adulteration are detected by tho micro- 
scope showed a very low yield of ash free from silica and 
clay ; in four cases the quantity fell below 2 per cent, and 
in another case below 3 per cent whilst that from presum- 
ably genuine specimens ranged between 3 and P per cent. 
Another difference observed was in the relative proportion 
of potash in the ash, which in that from genuine samples 
amounted to from 34 to 43 per cent, whilst in that from 
adulterated samples it was only 18 to 30 per cent. A 
sample made by Mr. Dyer, by evaporating a decoction of 
liquorice root, gave results that agreed well, as regards 
the quantity of ash and its composition, with those ob- 
tained from the commercial samples of reputed genuine- 
ness, except that the proportion of phosphoric acid in the 
former was much higher.— After Pharm. Jmtrn. 
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Official Testa for Arsenic and Tin, in Germany. 

A government order, made for carrying out the details 
of a law regarding the use of noxious ingredients in arti- 
cles of food or use. has recently been issued in Berlin, 
which prescribes very minutely the methods to be follow- 
ed in testing for arnenic and fin. As this method has evi- 
dently been most carefully drawn up, and embodies all 
improvements that have been found acceptable up to the 
present time, it will bo of interest to place on record here 
at least that portion of it which refere to arsenic. It should 
be stated that the law particularly aims at the suppression 
of poisonous colors for articles of food or general use. 

I. Solid Substances. 

1. Of solid articles which are dyed throughout, 20 gram- 
mes are taken in operation. If the color is only superfi- 
cial, it is scni|MMl off, and such a quantity of it used that 
it corresponds to 20 grammes of the original substance. 
Only when the prescribed amount of 20 grammes cannot bo 
obtained, may a smaller quantity lie used for the tost. 

2 Reduce the sample by trituration, or in any other 
manner, to a line powder or mass, and then mix it, in a 
capsule of genuine porcelain [Berlin porcelain], with a mea- 
sured quantity of pure hydrochloric acid, spec. gr. 1.100 to 
1.120, mixed with so much water that the proportion of 
the hydr ochloric acid to the water is about like I to 3. 
Usually, 25 C.c. of the above-mentioned hydrochloric acid 
and 75"c. c of water will answer the purpose. 

Next add 0.5 Om. of chlorate of potassium, transfer the 
capsule to a water l»ath, and, as soon as the contents have 
acquired the temperature of the latter, add, in intervals of 
five minutes, further small portions of the chlorate, until 
the liquid has acquired a light-yellow color, and has be- 
come Homogeneous and thin fluid. About 2 Qm. of the 
salt, altogether, will usually be found sufficient. The water 
which is lost by evaporation must be replaced from time 
to time. When the desired point has been attained. 0.5 Gm. 
more of the chlorate are added, and the capsule removed 
from the water-bath. When it has become completely 
cold, the contents are passed through a niter placed over a 
flask of the capacity of nlmut 400 C.c. W T hen all the liquid 
has passed, the flask is placed on the water -bath and heat- 
ed uutil the odor of chlorine has nearly disappeared. The 
filter and residue, which it usually 'contains, are well 
washed with hot water, the wash-water evaporated on the 
water bath to about 50 C.c. and this portion, together 
with any precipitate that might possibly have separated, 
added to the filtered liquid in the flank. Care is to be taken 
that the total volume of liquid be at least six times 
that of the volume of the hydrochloric acid employed. For 
instance, if 25 C.c. of hydrochloric acid were originally 
used, the final liquid (filtrate and concentrated washings* 
must measure at least 150 C.c., but are preferably 200 to 
250 C.c. 

The liquid is now heated to between 60' and 80' C. (110'' 
to 176' F.), and while being kept at this temperature, a 
slow current of pure, washed hydrosulphuric acid gas is 
conducted through it during three hours. It is then al- 
lowed to cool, the current of gas U'ing continuously main- 
tained, the flask then lightly covered with a piece of filter- 
ing- paper, and set aside in a moderately warm place, for 
at least twelve hours. 

4. If a precipitate has been produced, thiB is to be col- 
lected upon a filter, washed with water containing hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and, while still moist, to be treated'with 
moderately yellow sulphide of ammonium which had 
previously been diluted with dilute water of ammonia 
Usually, 4 C.c. of sulphide of ammonium, 2 C.c. of water 
of ammonia (sp. gr. 0.960), and 15 C.c. of water, will 
suffice. Any residue remaining after the treatment with 
sulphide of ammonium is washed with water containing 
sulphide of ammonium, and the filtrate and washings eva- 
poraUsi to dryness, in a deep porcelain capsule of about 6 
Cm. diameter, at a moderate beat. The residue left upon 
evaporation is covered with about 3 C.c. of crude, fuming 
nitnc acid — the capsule being covered with a watch-glass — 
and the acid then cautiously evaporated at a moderate 
heat. If the residue which now remains has a yellow color, 
while yet moist, it is treated as directed in the next para- 
graph. But if the residue is dark-colored, it must be again 
treated with crude, fuming nitric acid, until it looks yellow 
while moist. 

5. The yellow and still moist residue in the capsule is 
mixed with finely-powdered sodium carbonate until the 
mass has a strongly alkaline reaction, theu further mixed 
with 2 Gin. of a mixture of 3 parts of carbonate and 1 part 
of nitrate of sodium, a little water being added so as to 
produce a homogeneous, pulpy mnss. This is dried in the 
capsule, and cautiously heated until it is anhydrous or be- 

finB to melt. A higher temperature should be avoided, 
he resulting mass will be white or colorless. Should this 
not t>e the case, a little more nitrate of sodium is to be 
added, uutil the desired result is attained.* 

6. Tho melted mass is treated with water, at a gentle 
heat, and the liquid passed through a filter. If any fin 
was present, this is now (almost all) contained in the 



* If the melted uiam remain* black, in spite of this treatment, ibis is usually 
due to a Huiall amount of copper. «incc wlpblde of copper to not entirely In- 



residue upon the filter, in the form of white oxide of tin, 
while the arsenic is contained in the filtrate as arsenate of 
sodium. If a residue has remained on the filter at all, it 
is to be remembered that a small portion of the tin may 
also be contained in the filtrate. The residue is once again 
washed with cold water, then three times in succession 
with a mixture of equal part* of water and alcohol, and 
the washings evaporated, so that the united filtrate and 
washings amount to about 10 C.c. Next, diluted nitric 
acid is added, until the liquid just has an acid reaction. 
Should this produce a separation of traces of oxide of tin, 
this is filtered out and washed again as directed above. 
The filters now containing any tin that may have been 
present aro then specinlly treated so as to isolate and de- 
termine the quantity of this metal. (The prescribed pro- 
cess contains nothing new and is here omitted.) 

7. To demonstrate the presence of arsenic (in the filtrate), 
it is first converted into arsenico-molybdnte of ammo- 
nium. For this purpose, the liquid is acidulated with 
nitric acid, freed from carbonic and nitrous acidB by 
warming, then cooled, and, it necessary, again filtered. 
It may now umouut to about 15 c.c It is now mixed, iu 
a small flask, with about an equal volume of a solution of 
molybdate of ammonium m nitric acid,* and allowed to 
stand three hours without warming. Should the liquid, 
owing to an insufficient washing of the first hydrosul- 
phuric ncid precipitate, contain traces of phosphoric acid, 
this would be now precipitated as pliospho-molybdatc of 
ammonium. If the operation, however, has been care- 
fully conducted, no precipitate |cer.ainly none containing 
any arsenic J will form. 

8. The clear or filtered liquid (of §7i is now wanned on 
a water- bath, until it ha;; been kept at the temperature of 
the latter for about 5 imnutt* (or better, until moly bdic acid 
begins to separate). If any arsenic was present, this will 
be separated as a yellow precipitate of arsenico-molybdate 
of ammonium, and there will usually be also a separation 
of white molybdic acid. After standing one hour, the 
liquid is passed thiough a small filter, which will retain a 
trace of the precipitate, while the largest part of the latter 
will remain in the flask. The precipitate in the flask is 
now twice washed with a mixture of 100 parts of the above- 
mentioned (see note) molybdic reagent, 20 parts of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.200) and 80 parts of water, and then dis- 
solved, by warming, in 2 to 4 C.c. of water of ammonia (sp. 
gr. 0.960), with subsequent addition of 4 C.c. of water. If 
necessary, the liquid is again passed through the small fil- 
ter [if any of the precipitate had first been collected upon 
the filter, it Bhould be treated in the same manner as tnat 
contained iu the fl isk. so as to get it all into one solution. 
^Ed. Am. IlHUori.]. and the filtrate mixed, first with one- 
fourth of its volume of alcohol and then with 2 drops of 
solution of chloride of magnesium and chloride of ammo- 
nium. [The analytical, so-called magnesia mixture made 
with sulphate of magnesium will also answer. — Ed. Am 
Dr.] The arsenic will separate, either at once, or on 
standing in a cold place, as white and more or leas crystal- 
line amiiioiiio-mngnesiuni arsenate. This is filtered off 
and washed with the least possible quantity of a mixture 
of 1 part ot water of ammonia <0.96fl>. 2 parts of water, and 
1 part of alcohol. 

9. The washed precipitate on the filter is next dissolved 
in the least possible quantity of dilute nitric acid, the so- 
lution evaporated to a small bulk, then one drop trans- 
ferred upon a porcelain disk, and another upon an object 
glass. To the drop on the disk is added a drop of solution 
of nitrate of silver, and afterwards, from the edge, a drop 
of water of ammonia (0.960). If arsenic was present, a red- 
dish-brown stripe will be formed at the line of contact, due 
to the formation of arsenate of silver. The drop placed 
upon the object glass is rendered alkaline with the least 
possible quantity of water of ammonia. If arsenic is pres- 
ent, there will be produced, either at oneo or after a snort 
time, a precipitate of ammonio -magnesium arsenate which, 
when viewed under the microscope, will be seen to consist 
of pointed crystals. 

II. Liquids, Jklurs, etc. 

Of liquids, etc.. the quantity to be taken is such that it 
corresponds to about 20 Gin ."of dry substance. For in- 
stance, of strawberry svrup about 30 Gm., of red wine or 
vinegar about S00 to l.oou Gm. In exceptional cases, when 
these quantities are not available, smaller amounts may lw 

Fruit-juices, jellies, etc., are treated with hydrochloric 
acid and chlorate of iiotassium precisely as directed under 
I. Thin liquids, not of an acid reaction, are evaporated to 
a small bulk, and this treated like jellies, eU\ Thin, acid 
liquidBare distilled until only a small re>idiie remains, and 
this is then treated as directed before. The distillate, in 
this case, is acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and like- 
wise treated with hydrosulphuric acid in the same manner 
as the solution of the residue. 

III. In Woven Fabrics, etc. 

If the arsenical dye or color is soluble in water, it may 
be extracted by this liquid. Usually it will probably be 



* Dissolve ] part uf molybdic ul-IiI In I pari* of water of ammonia tap. gr. 
about CUM/), and pour tike wlution into li parta of nitric acid (up. gr, I.Sw). Cat 
tbe mixture aland a few days in a moderately warm place, and. if bw-mtv . 
draw it off clear from any sediment formed. 
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but little or not at all soluble. In all cases it is convenient 
to test a small port ion in Marsh's apparatus in order to as- 
certain whether arsenic is present or not. If none is thus 
disco vered. no further teste are required. 

Take 10 Gm. of the fabric, cut it into small pieces, in- 
troduce these into a tubulated retort of potash-glass, of the 
capacity of about 400 C.c. and add 100 C.c. of pure hydro- 
chloric acid of spec. gr. 1.190. The neck of the retort 
should be drawn out and bent at an obtuse angle. The 
retort is adjusted so thut the branch extending from the 
retort itself is directed obliquely upwards, and the second 
bent downwards. The latter is introduced into a Liebig's 
condenser, the connec t ion being closed by a piece of rubber- 
tubing. The condenser tube is made to dip air-tight into 
a tubulated receiver of about 500 (J.c. capacity, contain 
ing 200 C.c. of water. To keep it cool, it is placed into a 
basin containing cold water. The tubuluro of the retort 
is connected with a Peligot tube filled with water (to form 
a water-joint). After about one hour, 5 C.c. of a cold 
saturated aqueous solution of crystallized ferrous chloride 
(free from arsenic) is put in the retort and the content* 
heated. When the excess of hydrochloric acid has been 
driven off, the temperature is raised so as to bring the 
contents to boiling, and the distillation is continued until 
the contents begin to swell. The retort is allowed to cool. 
50 C.c. more of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1.190) t hen added, 
and the distillation repented. 

The distillate in the receiver (which may have a brown 
color from organic matter), united with the contents of the 
Peligot tube, is put into a flask, diluted to (500 or 700 C.c. 
with distilled water, and a current of pure hydrosulphuric 
acid gas then conducted through it, first while heating, and 
afterwards during cooling. 

After 12 hours, the brown precipitate (partly or entirely 
consisting of organic substances) is filtered out upon an 
asbestos niter, prepared by a suitable layer of usbestos in 
a funnel, the exit tube of which contains a glass stop-cock. 
After washing the filter a short time, the stop-cock is 
closed, and the residue upon the filter— while the funnel is 
covered with a plate of glass or watch glass— treated with 
a few cubic centimeters of bromuted hydrochloric acid 
(prepared by saturating hydrochlor ic acid of sp. gr. 1.190 
with bromine). After about half an hour's treatment, the 
solution is allowed to tiow off through the stop cock into 
the same flask in which the precipitation was carried out, 
upon the walls of which there are frequently slight films 
of the ongiual sulphuretted precipitate. The residue 
upon tbe asbestos filter is washed with hydrochloric acid 
of spec. grav. 1.190. 

The liquid in the tlask is again mixed with an excess of 
ferrous chloride and transferred (with washings made 
with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. l.lSKii into a smaller 
retort, where the distillation is conducted precisely as 
described before. 

The distillate will now usually be limpid like water. It 
is then diluted with distilled water to about 700 C.c. and 
treated with hydrosulphuric acid as directed above. After 
12 hours, any precipitated sulphide of arsenic is separated 
by filtration upon a filter which had previously been 
washed successively with dilute hydrochloric acid, water, 
and alcohol, then had been dried at 110 C. and weighed. 
The residue upon the filter is washed, lirst with water, 
then with absolute alcohol, afterwards with warmed 
disulphide of carbon, and lastly again with absolute alcohol. 
It is then dried at 1 to' C. and* weighed. 

From the amount of AssSi, the quantity of arsenic 
originally present is calculated. In the case of fabrics (or 
wan papers) the calculation should extend to the amount 
present in a given square surface, best in 100 square centi- 
meters.— After Zeitsch. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 471-478. 

Color-Teat for Saccharin. 

Mr. David Lindo writes in the Chem. News (August 3d) : 
I have failed as yet to obtain a characteristic reaction 
[color-reaction] for the substance in solution. The follow- 
ing test, which must bo applied to the solid body, is be- 
lieved to be original. It consists in evaporating to dryness 
on the water bath the saccharin mixed with cxccbs of ni- 
tric acid. A fragment of caustic potash (not too small) is 
then added, and a drop or two of water, without removing 
the dish from the bath. Color is at once developed, and 
if the dish is inclined, streaks of color, blue, violet, purple 
and red, flow from the caustic. The reaction is very tine, 
and still more beautiful if fifty p-.-r centalcohol is added to 
the potash instead of pure water. The te^t, however, is 
not extremely delicate : half a milligramme of saccharin 
in the solid state is altout the smallest quantity that will 
give definite results. Heat is neecs&.ry to develop the 
colors, and apparently a large excess ot alkali. Soda does 
not appear to act as well as potash. Mr. Lindo adds that 
color reactions obtained with coal-tar products must :d ways 
be suspected of not being characteristic. Whether the one 
hero described for saccharin is peculiar to it, remains to 
be ascertained. 



AN IMPROVED FILTERING APPARATU8. 

TJ> Raikow has utilized Nickel's idea of perforated filters 
XT • in a new manner. 

A conical tube of porcelain (£», which is |>erforuted with 
a series of holes, is placed inside of a funnel, in the manner 
shown in the cut, the portions c miing in contact being 
suitably ground. The cone D is wound around with filter- 
ing paper, cut into strips of 2 to I Cm. width, which may 
be suitably tied. The liquid to be filtered is pi aired into 
the space between the funnel and conical tube. If there is 
much sediment, the lower holes of the filtering tube will 
gradually become clogged, but the upper ones will still 
continue to functionate. 

In case it is desired to hasten filtration by a filter pump, 
the orifice of the cone D is closed with a cork carrying a 
tube which is connected with the pump. In this case, of 
course, care must be taken that the level of the liquid to 
be filtered is maintained above the top row of holes in the 
cone; otherwise air would be aspirated, and the action of 
the pump bo neutralized. When the liquid becomes scant 
in quantity, tbe author recommends to push a cork (which 
is supposed to fit suit- 
ably, see Fig. 2) down the 
conical tube, so as to 
cover the several rows of 
holes which would other- 
wise be exposed.— After 
Chem. Zeit. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drug. 
—In place of this arrange- 
ment, we would construct 
the apparatus differently. 
We would use not a coni- 
cal, but a parallel-sided 
tube with rows of holes, 
and fasten it by passing 
it through a cork put into 
the neck of the funnel in 
such a manner that the 
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connection would be water-tight, but at the same time 
permit the tube being pushed down through the cork when 
bo desired. After the last of the liquid lias been poured into 
the space between the funnel and central tube, the level of 
the liquid must be watched, and whenever it approaches 
the top row of holes, the tube must be pushed down so as 
not to permit any access of air. 

ON FILTRATION. 

Otto Hehnkk and Hkxry D. Richmond have examined 
the methods for inserting filters in funnels, in order 
to find out which is the best. If a filter is so placed in a 
funnel that it is at all points in contact with the Litter, tho 
liquid cannot escape, and filtration is slow. For this rea- 
son, corrugated or eliannelluted funnels have been made, 
which do not, however, any longer fulfil their 
owing to the thin filtering paper now genei 
which stretches sufficiently to accommodate itself to the 
uneven surface of the funnel. The authors caused funnels 
to be made which contained four ridges upon their inner 
surface, the ridges running from the rim to the neck. 
Then they examiued the rate of filtration through differ- 
ent kind's of funnels and with differently folded filters. 
As filtering liquid, 2!i0 C.c. of pure water were used, and 
the filters kept constantly full. For each experiment a 
new filter was used, since even pure water gradually stops 
up tho pores of a filter, thereby retarding filtration. The 
results, which express the rate of filtration of 250 C.c of 
pure water in woiul* of time are given below. V variety 
of filtering papers were used by the author, but we shall 
note here only tho reference* made to Schleicher and 
Schuell's papers. 
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Tux Indiana Legislature 1ms enacted a law prohibiting 
the refilling, more than once, of prescriptions containing 
doses of mere than i grain of opium or grain of mor- 
phine without verbal or written order from the prescriber. 



Column 2 gives the rapidity of filtration (in seconds) 
with smooth funnel; No. 8 the same, 
with smooth funnel and closely cut 
off stem, the paper being folded at an 
angle somewhat larger than 90 , so 
that it may not fit tight; No. 4 the 
same arrangement, only with substitu- 
tion of the new funnel above-mentioned ; 
No. 6. with folded filter; and No. 7 with 
the filter folded, as shown in the cut. 
This is done in the following manner: 
Fold the filter in the direction of two 
diameters crossing each other at right angles, 
will produce, four quadrants. Open the filter out 
reverse it. and in two opposite quadrants fold back the 
edges until they meet. When the filter is placed in a 
funnel of 60\ it will exactly fit it. -After The Analyst. 
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The Synthesis of Coniine. 



Ik 1886, Prof. Ladenburg announced the ini|iortant fact 
that he had succeeded in producing synthetically the 
alkaloid coniine possessed of every proj>erty which charac- 
terized the natural alkaloid. Previous to that time, a syn- 
thetical coniine had already been prepared, but while thin 
corresponded with the natural alkaloid in nearly every 
respect, yet there were some differences which showed 
that the identity was not absolute. One of the chief dif- 
ferences was this, that the artificial coniine was optically 
inert, while the natural coniine turned polarized light to 
the right. 

It has long been known that artificially prepared organic 
bases are optically inert, while all natural alkaloids turn 
the ray of polarized light either to the right or to the left. 
The solution of this puzzle will no doubt mark an impor- 
tant era in chemical knowledge, and au important step 
towards its solution has lwen uuule.llrst, by Pasteur in his 
researches upon dextro- and kvvo-tartaric acids, and now 
by Ladenburg. The latter has occasion, in a recent ex- 
tensive paper on pyridine and pipeiidine Itfises, published 
in Liebig's Atmaten (vol. 247, p. 80), to give a more de 
tailed account of how the synthesis of •' natural " coniine 
was brought about, and we give the more interesting \n,r- 
tions of tiiis paper in the following: 

Although coniine was observed already in 1827 by (tie 
soke and shortly afterwards more closely studied by Oeiger, 
its correct chemical composition (C«HnN) was tirst deter- 
mined by Hofmann in 1881. The latter leeognizcd its 
similarity to pyridine, and subsequently showed that it 
could be changed, by a reduction process*, to a new base, 
C.H..N. 

The latter, known as cony rine, has been recognized by 
iUi decomposition products to tie identical with propyl- 
pyridine, which may in lact be obtained by the action of 
reducing agents (nascent hydrogen, etc.; upon natural 



Without entering here too minutely into the chemic al 
constitution and relationship of the several synthetic coin 
pounds involved in the filial building up of true coniine, 
we will merely state here that the next problem to b 
solved was the conversion ot alphn-propyl-pyridinc, 
(or conyrino (C.IIuN) into alphnpropyl piperidine which 
latter contains six atoms mure ot hydrogen, and is, 
therefore, according to its ehmentnry composition, appa- 
reutly identical with natural couiine: C.linN. It was not 
necessary to convert the first-named base itself into the 
second, as there were better means available to puss from 
the pyridine series to that of piperidine. Alpha ally 1- 
pyriame was treated with metallic sodium and boiling 
alcohol, and produced the desired hose in nearly theoreti- 
cal quantity. The crude base was converted into the 
hydroehlorate, the latter several times reerystallized, and 
the base isolated by distilling the salt in the usual manner 
with aqueous solution ot soda. The oily alkaloid was 
separated from the distillate, the remainder dissolved in 
the condensed water, separated by potassa, and the united 
portions of the alkaloid then dried over potash. 

The base thus obtained coincided in boiling point, 
elementary composition, odor, specific gravity, uchavior 
towards reagents, physiological effects, etc.. etc., com- 
pletely with natural coniine, Out there was still a difference, 
as the artificial base was optically inert, while natural 
coniine is dextrogyre. 

The important step now to be undertaken was to split 
the optically inactive artificial coniine into its two com- 
ponent isomeric bodies, which— after the analogy ot cer- 
tain substances investigated by Pasteur— could be anti- 
cipated to be, the one dextrogyre and the other lajvogyre, 
in such proportions that their optical properties niut ually 
neutralized each other. Pasteur had shown that uric 
acid is such a compound, made up of dextro- and la?vo- 
tartaric acid. 

Ladenburg tried several methods to bring about a split- 
ting up of the artificial conune. One of these consisted in 
treating a solution of the base with fungi, which could be 
expected to destroy one of the active isomers, leaving the 
other behind. [Pasteur had shown, in 1800. that ii to a 
solution of acid uvato of ammonium, containing traces of 
phosphate, some spores of Penicilliumglaucuin are added, 
the dextro-tartaric acid, of which the u vie acid is part I y 
composed, is gradually consumed, so that kevo tartaric 
acid finally alone remains. ) But it w as found that coniine 
behaved, even towards the most resisting fungus (l'eni- 
eilhum glaucum) so poisonous that no solutions contain- 
ing over 0.1 per cent could be employed. And even after 
many weeks* trial, tho coniine was louud to have under- 
gone no change. " 

The next method was one for which Ladenburg made 
use of a hint afforded by Pasteur's investigations. Kc- 
mcmbering that this chemist succeeded in splitting up uvtc 
acid, whUo the latter was combined in salts, Ladenburg 
looked about for an optically active acid which would lorin 
a well-crystallizablc salt with coniine. A good promise 
appeared to be afrordod by the dextrogyre tartrate of 
c< inline, which had been prepared some years previously 
a salt of ( 



by Schorm. This was a salt of coniine prepared with 
dextro-tartaric acid. On preparing a syrupy solution of 
equal molecules of tartaric acid and true conune, and 
adding to it a crystalline fragment of the before-mentioned 
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salt, Ladenburg found, after a short time, that tho whole 
liquid solidified to a hard crystalline mass. On repeating 
this experiment with substitution of alpha-propyl-piperi- 
dine, that is, artificial coniine, crystals appear in this li- 
quid likewise, but even after eight (fays it was only partially 
solidified. As it could not 1m? filtered, the moss was trans- 
f erred upon blotting paper, which absorbed the syrupy 
portion. The crystals were freed from adhering syrup oy 
strong pressure between bibulous paper, the dry crystals 
decompose! by potassa, the base distilled over, and after 
being separated and dried examined in the polariscope. 
It was now found to turn the plane of polarized light to 
the right to the same (or practically the same) degree as 
natural coniine. and in all other respects, even where 
there had previously \ ct been some slight differences, the 
identity was absolute. 

Hence this operation resulted for the first time in the 
complete synthesis of a natural alkaloid— if we understand 
under alkaloids those natural Iwses of vegetable origin 
which arc related to pyridine, or at least contain a nitro- 
genized nucleus. 

In this connection, it is proper to remark that not only 
Ladenburg, but many other chemists had heretofore be- 
lieved that the pyridine which they had recognized as 
being closely related to the alkaloids, and which they 
usually obtained for their experiments from certain manu- 
facturers, was obtained from bone-tar (product of the dry 
distillation of bones), as this was supposed to be a much 
more abundant source of the substance than coal-tar or 
other compounds which were also known to contain it. 
Prof. I,adcnhurg was led to the above supposition because 
the manufacturers used to supply the crude pyridine under 
the name of " Thier-ol-baseu '* ("bases from animal oU "). 
It now turns out that in spite of this name, the commercial 
crude pyridine is all obtained from coal tar. 

The dextrogyre portion of aloha propyl piperidine hav- 
ing thus been extracted and identified with natural 
coniine, it icmaincd only to seiiarute the kevogyrc por- 
tion contained in the syrup soaked up by the blotting 
paper. It was first tried to remove from it any of the 
dextrogyre salt still contained therein, but this was unsuc- 
cessful. ' However, by the aid of iodide of cadmium, which 
forms double salts with conune and many other alkaloids, 
a partial separation of the htvogyro salt was accom- 
plished, the resulting base being, however, only approxi- 
mately pun?. 

Disinfection. 

The following directions for disinfection are contained 
in the official Furmulnire Pharmaceutique of the Paris 
hospitals: 

1. Before employing anv disinfectant, search for the 
cause cf infection, with a view to suppress it. Particularly 
look to the tightness of sewers, construction of closets, 

etc. 

2. Personal Disinfect iun.— Surgeons and their assistants 
should wash their hands first with soap and water, and 
afterwards with either one of the following solutions: 

a Carbolic Acid 50 part*. 

Glycerin 75 •• 

Water 1.000 « 

b. Corrosive Sublimate 'i parts. 

Chloride of Sodium 2 " 

Water 1,000 " 

3. Disinfection of Bidding, Clothing, Curtains, Car- 
pets, etc — Expose the objects, during twenty minutes, to 
steam under pressure, in a suitable apparatus, such as 
that of (ieueste aud Uerscher, at a temperature of at least 
105- C. (221 K.i. Dry air, even at 120" C. (248" F.), does 
not disinfect bulky articles, even after several hours ; and 
woollen goods are rendered reddish-brown by it. 

Blood, fecal matters, and colored albuminous dejections 
leave indelible stains upon fabrics, if these are heated to 
about I (HI (.'. i212 F.i The stains found on coverlets, 
mattress covers, etc., are first washed with a dilute solu- 
tion of hypochlorite of sodium (about 1 volume of Labar- 
raque's solution in 300- 100 volutins* of water).* 

Shoes should be washed with the following solution: 

Corrosive .Sublimate 8 part*. 

Chloride of Sodium 8 " 

Water 1,000 " 

4. Disinfection of Linen, etc.— Bodclothing, linen, etc., 
which is soiled by dejections or blood, should first be 
soaked or rinsed in the above-mentioned dilute solution of 
hypochlorite of sodium (called chlorozone in the original), 
then wrung out, and afterwards put in the steam-heating 
apparatus. ( >r the articles may be boiled in the liquid just 
mentioned. Or they may lie kept from six totwelve hours 
in a weak solution" of chloride of lime, obtained by in- 
closing cliWide of lime in a sack of stout material and 
hanging it into the water. About one pound of chloride 
of lime is required for every twenty-live gallons of water. 

• TtiM will !»• f.siml t.«» .Ulul.-. The Klrcnicth to be u««l will dep.*] I 
tlw iuteniuly uf Ibi- hUuu uttd Uie ualuru ol (lie la 
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In order to avoid tbe mattering of 
should be immersed in the liquid 
out and counted. 

leather in disinfected by applying to it, with » brush, a 
solution of 

Corrosive Sublimate 16 grains. 

Chloride of Sodium Id '* 

Water 1 quart. 

5. Infections Fecal Disi-harges. — Phwv: into the |Ktreelain 
vessel (intemhd to receive them) beforehand Home 4 or 8 
ounces of a 5-per-ccnt Holution of hydrochloric acid or of 
chloride of lime, or the following : 

Sulphate of Copper If o*. 

Sulphuric Acid 1 j ok. 

Water 1 quart. 

Unoccupied.— These arc treated either by 
sulphur or nitrous fumigations. 

u. Sulphur Fumigations, ( 'lose up all exits and fissures 
1 except one or more, to be closed after the disinfecting 
process has been started]. Boil some water in the room for 
at least one hour in a vixiscl placed on a suitable heating- 
apparatus. Place pieces of sulphur iuto sheet-iron pans 
having low sides (about 12 inches in diameter, and 2 inches 
high), standing upon beds of sand. Add a little alcohol to 
each, and then ignite them. For every 35 cubic feet, 300 
grains of sulphur should be used. Closo the last exiU. 
After twenty -four hours open the room and ventilate 




fumigations. lute a cup, placed inside of a 
_j jar, put crystals of nitrosyl-sulphate (sulpho- 
nitrous acid ; the lead-chamber crystals of sulphuric-acid 
works), of which about MS grains will be required for every 
35 cubic feet. Then place the vessel under a faucet, and 
adjust the latter so that water will fall upon the crystals 
drop by drop, which will cause the immediate disengage- 
ment of reddish fumes. Close the room until the follow- 
ing day. Be particularly careful not to inhale the escap- 
ing vapor of the gas, or the air of the room, charged with 
the vapors, on opening it. It is best to have two vessels 
containing the disinfectant, one at each end of the room. 

After either one of the above fumigations are com- 
pleted, wash the walls and floor of the room, by means 
of a painter's brush, with a 2-per-cent solution of carbolic 
acid. 

7. Disinfection of Wagon* [Ambulances, etc.].— Sick- 
wagons should be disinfected in the following manner: 

Wagons which enn be closed are disinfected like sick- 
rooms, bv means of the before-mentioned nitrous fumiga- 
tions. Wagons lined with cloth may be likewise dis- 
infected in this manner; but open wagons mast be 
disinfected in a special shed which can be clewed. 

Wagons lined with moleskin or plush are disinfected 
like shoes, viz., by washing them with a solution contain- 
ing 2 parte, each, of corrosive sublimate and of chloride of 
sodium in 1,000 parts of water. 

Alaninato of Morcury . 

Alanik (C.HiNOi) is a body derived from lactic acid and 
propyl-glycol. It is also known us lactamine or amido- 
propionic acid. 

In order to obtain the alaninnte or amido-propionate of 
mercury, alanin is dissolved in 20 parts of water, the 
solution raised to boiling, and then gradually saturated 
with mercuric oxide, added in very fine powder and in 
small quantities at a time. The filtered solution is evap- 
orated, and there will be obtained a white, crystalline 
Itowder, soluble in 3 parts of cold water. This solution is 
colorless, and keeps indefinitely, even though exposed to 
air and light. 

De Luca recommends alaninnte of mercury, in form or 
hypodermic injection, in doses of 5 to 15 milligramme* 
i ,', to i grain) per day for adults, in the treatment of 
syphilis. A course of forty five days is stated to often be 
sufficient to bring about a js-rmanr nt cure. 



In children, the remedy is to be administered |»cr os, in 
doses of 2 to 5 milligramme* < ^ to grain).— After Arch, 
de Pkarm., June. 

The Camphor Monopoly at Formosa. 

In reply to a communication of the American Minister 
to China, in which he asked that the camphor industry of 
Formosa should be conducted under the rules formerly in 
use, and not as a Government monopoly, the Yatueu 
(Chinese Foreign Office* state that the whole aspect of the 
camphor iudustry upon Formosa has changed since the 
rules were made (in IHfiih. There is no more camphor pro- 
duced in the territories adjacent to the sea-coast, though, 
if any camphor is procurable there, it may still be pur- 
chased by foreign merchants whether it is " official ' or 
not. The cmtom passes which foreign merchant** require 
for travelling on business specially stipulate that they must 
not proceed "to places in close proximity to the country 
occupied by the aborigines and their trade." The provin- 
cial monopoly in camphor is in that produced in the inner 
mountainous region inhabited by the aborigines, which 
has l»eeu brought under subjtH-tiou by the governor. The 
government has established military stations there, both 
as a means of keeping the aborigines in subjugation, and 
to protect the 1~ 



AN IMPROVED EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

\ A. Ta'msdkn describes an extraction apparatus (in 
J\-m Chem. AVn'8 of March 2!>th \ which has several useful 
features, one of which is the «mall quantity of solvent re- 
quired, which is iisi^l over and over agiiin until the sub- 
stance is exhausted. The author says; 

The apparatus I constructed for uivself some years ago, 
and have since used exclusively without, accident or trou- 
ble, is a modification of Church's ap|iaratiis, the essential 
improvement being in the removal of the danger of 
bursting the flasks, or driving out the corks, by pressure 
during the distillation. The extraction of a sample occu- 
pies no more than an hour as a rule, while the recovery of 
the ether is accomplished, ami loss by evaporation is 
avoided, just as effectively as with any other apparatus. 

The tube T- a piece of ordinary combustion tube, drawn 
out to go through the cork 
of flask a — contains the sub 
stance, which is kept in it* 
place by a plug of cotton 
pushed pretty tightly into 
the lower end of tultc. and 
by a more loosely fitted 
plug, held down by a spiral 
string of common wire. The 
tared flask a is short and 
wide, with a capacity of SO 
to 90 C.c., and is heated in 
the usual way by a ls'.ikcr 
of hot water. Flask b has 
a similar capacity to u, but 
is preferably of a taller 
form, and is inserted in a 
beaker of cold water kept 
overflowing by a continu- 
ous stream from the tup, 
passing first through the 
condenser. The tube lead 
ing from T to the bottom 
of the flask l> is J inch in 
diameter ami has no joining. The cork 
of b has a small V -notch opening to the 
air, to prevent either pressure or rare- 
faction in the apparatus ;us the process 
proceeds. The whole is sus|M-ndcd by a 
string attached to any convenient fixture, 
and can thus Is- adjusted to make the 
flasks hang at a suitable height in the 
beaker*. When an extraction is lieing commenced, 2 or 3 
C.c. of ether are put into flask a. /'is half tilled with the 
same liquid, and the corks are all firmly inserted. The 
apparatus is now lowered to its normal position, when the 
ether in o is vn]»origcd, expelling the air. The apparatus 
is now lifted bodily (by taking hold of the condenseri and 
flask a is plunged iuto a beaker of cold water standing 
beside the not one. In a few seconds, the liquid ether in 
b is completely drawn into <». carrying along a portion of 
the oil in the sample. Flask a is again inserted in the hot 
beaker, when distillation commences, and is allowed to 




continue until the greater portion of the ether be con- 
densed in b; a is again dipitcd in the cold water, and the 
o|ieration is repeated until the sample Uj completely ex- 



1 find it convenient to use two hot-water beakers, one 
standing over an argand and ready to replace the other at 
each new distillation. 



PREPARATION OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 

OS a small scale absolute alcohol may 1» obtained, ac- 
cording to ,1. Uabermauu. by introducing caustic 
lime, in small fragments, into a glass lube b, about 28 
inches long, and 1} to 2 inches 
wide, which is connected, in an 



upright position, with the distil- 
ling flask. The lime is, however, 



img 

not poured into the tube direct- 
ly, but is made to fill the space 
between the walls of the tube and 
a narrow roll of iron wire gauze 
c, which is made to occupy the 
centre of the tube, and the objis t 
of which is to permit the pas 
sage of alcohol vapors upward, 
when the lower layers .of lime 
begin to become semi-liquid. To 
completely dehydrate 4 C.c. of 
U.H alcohol, 1 Gm. of lime is re- 
quired. At first, the contents of 
the flask must be heated very 
slowly and gently on a water- 
bath, so that but little distils 
over during the first two hours. 
Then the receiver in changed, 
and the distillation mode to 
proceed more rapidly. As soon as the lime has become 
semi-liuuid, the tube is exchanged for another.— After 
Chem. Centralbl., No. 24. 
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A Substitute for Cod Liver Oil. 



Prof. LfcriNK tin Rfp. de Pharm., July. IRRBi, after hav- 
ing discussed the nature of an oil emulsion in general (see 
page 171 in this number), turns to the subject of cod-liver 
oil in particular, and flint quotes the observation of Bcrthe 
that bleached cod-liver oil in much les* easily ahsortied 
than the brown. The cause is this, that the latter contains 
between 6 and 11 per cent of free fatty acids, while the 
bleached contains only about 0.4 per cent. Buchheim. who 
recognized the importance of having free fatty acids pres- 
ent. Home years ago proposed to add the«e to cod-liver oil, 
or to administer them sej>arately. And quite recently 
Mering recommended the employment of partially saponi- 
fied oil of olive. The substance Lipniiin which is made by 
Kahlbaum, of Berlin, and has recently lieen introduced in 
medicine, is nothing else than olive oil, in which a small 
quantity of free fatty acids has been set free (about 6 
per cent), and converted into soap. 

Kalkowski criticises this preparation. Instead of a partial 
saponification he prefers the direct addition of pure oleic 
acid, or of erucic and palmitic acids. The latter is object- 
ed to by Mering, as it is apt to crystallize out. while the 
former is liable to become easily rancid. 

In place of using olive oil, Mr. Fournie, chief pharmacist 
of the Lyons hospitals, has selected, at Pro r . lupine's 
suggestion, a new vehicle to carry the free acids, viz., but- 
ter. 

To make the preparation, the butter is first melted, 
washed with alkaline water, and afterwards with pure 
water, being thereby deprived of casein, serum, and vola- 
tile fatty acids. It is then mixed with 5 {>er cent of it* 
weight of a mixture of fatty acids obtained in the follow- 
ing manner. A specified quantity of butter is saponified ; 
tho resulting soap is decomposed with an acid with the 
exclusion of air t under a current of carbonic acid gas) 
Bnd at a low temperature, to avoid the formation of oxy- 
oleic acid. The supernatant fatty acids are removed after 
cooling, then washed with several portions of water at a 
temperature of 75* C. (167' F.), and afterwards added to 
the purified butter. The product is almolutely free from 
odor and disagreeable taste, provided the process has been 
carefully conducted. It may easily lie mixed with medica- 
ment*, ho far as they are not incompatible. This method 
of operation is deemed by the originators preferable to that 
involving the use of pure oleic acid, as this is worth some 
ten dollars a pound. 

Regarding the effects of treatment of consumptives with 
thia new agent, experiments have not far enough advanced 
to give a decisive statement. Meanwhile, as there is great 
activity at present among observant therapeutist*, in ex- 
perimenting with new agents to combat tne old enemy. 
phthisiH, the publication of the above process will afford 
to those who desire to do so, a clianco to try it. 



The Pharmacopoeia Committee of tho (toman Pharma- 
ceutical Association propose the following text for the ar 
tide "Cortex China) " (Cinchona) in the next edition of 
the German Pharmacopoeia : 

Cortex China 1 . Bark of the branches and trunk of cul- 
tivated species of cinchona, chiefly of Cinchona snrcirtthra. 
occurring frequently in rolls of about 60 Cm. (23 inches) 
in length, 1 to 4 Cm. (| to H inches) in diameter, and 2 to 
4 Mm. (ab. | to J inch) in thickness. These brittlo barks 
have a thin, grayish-brown cork, with coarse longitudinal 
ridge* and snort diagonal Assures, and have a brownish- 
red, fibrous interior. Under the microscope, the bark ex- 
hibit* the bast-cells peculiar to the cinchonas. 

On heating 0. 1 Gm. of the bark in a test-tube to redness, 
a fine carmine-red tar is produced. 
Cinchona h^rk yield* a reddish-brown powder, which 
contain not li 



S leas than 3.5* of alkaloids. 
Shako 20 Gm. of the powder repeatedly and energetically 
with 10 Gm. of water of ammonia, 20 Gin. of alcohol, and 
170 Gm. of ether, and after twenty-four hours pour off 100 
Gm. Add 3 C.c. of normal hydrochloric acid, and 27 C.c. 
of water, then remove the ether and alcohol by distillation 
and, if necessary, add more normal hydrochloric acid, so 
aa to render the liquid acid. Then filter and while the 
liquid is cold add to it, while stirring. 3 ft C.c. of normal 
potaasa solution, or such a quantity thereof as will be re- 
quired to cause phenolphthaiein paper dipped into the 
liquid to acquire a red tint. Tho precipitate is collected 
upon a filter, and gradually washed with a little water, 
until the escaping drops cease to redden phenolphthaiein 
paper. Allow the precipitated alkaloids todrain, press them 
gently between blotting poper, dry them in theairsuffi- 
cientfy to transfer them upon a watch-glass, and then dry 
them completely, first over sulphuric acit and then on a 
water-bath. The weight ol alkaloids thus obtained and 
dried at 100° C. should not be less than 0.35 Gm. 

On treating the alkaloids thus obtained and reduced to a 
fine powder, with 15 C.c. of ether, ndded in several por- 
tions, not more than one-half of their weight should remain 
undissolved. On shaking the ethereal solution with diluted 
sulphuric acid, a few drops of the latter, mixed with 
several cubic centimeters of water, should give a bluish- 
fluorescent liquid, which assumes a handsome green color 
upon addition of chlorine water and excess of ammonia. 
The Committoe adds the followiug comments : The 



changes which are here proposed in the method of assaying 
cinchona bark rather concern the manipulation than the 
prit.ciplc. In the first place, 100 Gm. of the extract are 
taken for assay, as these correspond to 10 Gm. of bark. 
'No account, however, is taken here of the weight of alka- 
oiils contained in these 100 Gm. Supposing the bnrk, of 
which 20 Gm. had been taken for assay, to contain 4 per 
cent of alkaloids, then the 200 Gm. of mixed solvent would 
extract these and become 204 Gm. Hence it wovild lie neces- 
sary to withdraw 102Gm. of the liquid to represent 10 Gm. 
of hark. As, however, the actual percentage of alkaloid in 
the bark is unknown previous to the analysis, and the 
possible error is usually very small, we agree with our 
German confrere* that it may be disregarded. -Ed. Am. 
Dritkj.I On adding the 3 C.c. of normal acid, some water 
must be added also so as to enable the alkaloidal salt to 
enter solution. The ether cannot all be removed by spon- 
taneous evaporation, a* in this cane the concomitant alco- 
hol would also remain behind. It is absolutely necessary 
to heat, the liquid so as to drive off the alcohol, in order to 
cause the alkaloid to he precipitated in a liquid entirely 
free from alcohol. The distillation must be conducted in 
the water-bath, and continued until nothing mure passe* 
over. The quantity of caustic alkali required for precipi- 
tation is easily ascertained by employing strips of paper 
impregnated with alcoholic solution of phenolphthaiein. 
If such a strip is colored red. when dipped in the liquid, 
an excess of alkali is present, and the precipitation com- 
pleted. In t he same manner the completion of the washing 
is ascertained Phenolphthaiein reveals the presence of 
caustic alkalies with great distinctness by becoming red ; 
but free alkaloids (though they turn litmus bluei have 
influence upon phenolphthaiein [that is, alkaloidi 
cinchona: Fluekigor, however, has found that both atro- 
pine and hyoscyamine are capable of reddening phenol- 
phthaiein paper.— Kn. AM. Dr. J. 

The assay of t he bark is proposed to be extended to a de- 
termination of the amount of ether-soluble alkalosis, fin 
the present German Pharm. this had not been provided for, 
but it has been in the U. S. Pharm. ] This is done by treat- 
ing the finely triturated total alkaloids with small quan- 
tities of ether until 15 C.C. of this have lieen consumed. The 
identification of quinine or quinidine in the ethereal solu- 
tion is performed as prescribed in the text, the fluorescence 
being particularly prominent when the liquid is as highly 
diluted as the test prescribes. 

Tho Cardamom Plant. 

The cardamom of commerce, Elfttarin Cnrdamamnm, 
a member of the natural order of Ziugiberacew. is in 
digenoiis to the forest* of Malabar, where it is found grow- 
ing wild at altitudes ranging from 1,800 to 3.500 feet above 
sea level. A moderate degree of shade and any amount 
of moisture are the climatal conditions most favorable for 
the plant's luxuriant growth. 

If the shade be too profound, the stalks which spring 
from the rhizome will be but few in number, but il sun- 
light be moderately admitted, they will increase amaz 
ingly, often exceeding seventy in number ; but if exposed to 
sunshine for more than an hour or two daily, the plant 
languishes and eventually die* out. Kach stalk throws 
out a scape, or peduncle, varying in length from \\ to 2i 
feet, on which the fruit is produced in the form of cap 
sule*. arranged in an alternate manner on each side of the 
shaft, at a distance of about 2} inches from each other. 
From tho description of the plant alstve given, a large crop 
might tie expected, but the result doe* not fulfil the ex- 
pectation to the anticipatc-i extent, as, owing to the l.irge 
amount of moisture contained in the vegetable tissue* of 
the case* which cover the grain •<, one pound of the green 
fruit reduces down to one quarter or sometimes one-fifth 
of a pound, when fully dried. 

In its natural climate and soil, a sandy loam devoid of 
clay, the plant begius to hoar in the second, and yields a 
full crop in the fourth year. My experience doe* not en- 
able me to state precisely the yield of each plant. I think 
that the planter may consider himself fortunate if he suc- 
ceeds in harvesting, on the average, one-quarter pound of 
dry cardamoms per plant in the total number of sixty plants 
which occupy an acre, in the fourth year, les« a certain 
tiercentageof loss occasioned by rats, squirrels, and snakes, 
all which species of vermin evince a partiality for the 
fruit, and are ever on the watch to pounce upon it the mo- 
ment it liecouie* ri[>e; and this entails the necessity of 
great watchfulness on the part of the planter to forestall 
these marauders, and Is- in the happy position of that early 
bird which proverbially "get* the worn)." Kach stalk, aa 
it completes its functions in bringing its scape to maturity, 
and become* effete, is succeeded by another stalk, sprout- 
ing from the parent rhizome, which begins to bear in the 
course of a year: and in this order the growth proceeds 
with successive renovations, until the plant attains its 
ultiniHte span of existence, in the lapse of time; the extent 
of duration of which is not accurately known to the writer. 

Until Ceylon glutted the home markets, cardamoms sold 
well, but they hardlv fetch remunerative price* now, as 
the quotations have fallen from 5*. a lb. to Is. 4d.. and even 
less tor the small kinds, of which there is a considerable 
proportion in all lots, and which sell for about M. a pound. 
The spontaneous way in which the plant was for a long 
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time supposed to bo exclusively produced, viz.. from the 
concussion of the ground occasioned by the fall of a large 
tree felled over it, was, if not a purely fanciful idea, prob- 
ably a cunning one suggested bv the interested motives of 
those who were the f >rtunate holders of the cardamom 
hills and habitat*. Whether such an origin has any better 
foundation to rent upon than more imagination, it would 
be idle here to discuss, as there is no question of the fact 
that cardamoms can be roared from Beed sown in shaded 
nurseries hi the ordinary way, or from the division of the 
rhizome into parts containing young shoots or eyes fit for 
development into them. Tho former is undoubtedly the 
quickest way of forming a plantation, although it must be 
admitted the seed is singularly slow in germinating, tak- 
ing never less than three and often as many as five months 
before the little spikes show themselves above ground. 
Within a year from this time, tho plants will, with careful 
culture, have attained a sufficient size to be planted out 
into nits dug for their reception, in the shadeof the forest, 
suitably prepared by trencning, and the thorough extirpa- 
tion of root and branch of the brush-wood occupying the 
surface. The process cardamoms are put through, called 
" bleaching." is a tedious one. and if left to agents, particu- 
larly costly. It is done by exposing them to the fumes of 
sulphur in cloned receptacles— a process which has the 
effect of transforming their dingy gray into a delicate 
pale straw color. This may be called one of the tricks of 
the trade, which, while perhaps it may not appreciably 
deteriorate or detract from the quality or flavor of the 
grains, captivates tho public eye ana secures a better 
price.— Trvpical Agriculturist. 

On the Nature of Oil Emulsions. 

In the course of a paper on Cod- Liver Oil (in the Ripert. 
de Pharm. July, 1888), Prof. Lepine'disc usees the mode of 
formation of emulsion of fixed oils, and draws certain con- 
clusions therefrom. Though no specially new facte are 
there advanced, vet it is worth whde to give an abstract 
of this portion of the paper. 

When an emulsion is to be prepared artifically, we are 
obliged to have recourse to violent agitation. On the other 
hand, when an oil is emulsified in the intestinal canal, the 
feature of violent agitation is absent, there being merely 
the |>eri.«taltic action of the intestines. The author quotes 
the explanation which'. was given by Oad(in Dubois' Archiv, 
1878, IK8I1, to account for this. Supposing we add to the 
solution of an alkali contained in a watch-glass, very care- 
fully a single drop of a fixed oil containing about 6 per cent 
of free fatty arias, there will soon be observed a whitish 
zone forming around the drop of oil. Upon very gentle agi- 
tation, some small particles will be observed in this zone, 
having an active motion, and these particles will, upon a 
slightly increased agitation, be recognized as minute drop- 
lets of "fat which separate from the main drop. It has l>een 
assumed that the latter contains some free fatty acid. Any 
molecules of this which happen to be about the surface of 
the drop will be converted into soap by the alkali, and tho 
resulting soap-molecules, dissolving in tho water, produce 
centrifugal currents and movements. Under their in- 
fluence, the drop of oil throws out more or less extended 
projections, which, upon separating, constitute minute 
droplets. 

Each of these is coated by a thin pellicle of soap which 
prevents the droplets from running together. Under these 
conditions, the emulsion is stable. 

In order that the experiment shall succeed, there must 
be a certain proportion of fatty acid in the fixed oil. The 
soap which is produced must be rather soluble, and not 
in loo large a quantity, the density of the surrounding 
liquid must be suitable, etc. If all these conditions are 
fulfilled, the emulsion is perfect. All conditions being 
equal, cod-liver oil forms a oetter emulsion than any other 
fatty substance. 

As has been shown by Hofmann, fatty substances are 
frequently acid. Thus, even tho purest olive oil always 
contains a trace of free oleic acid. But it is in the intesti- 
nal canal, as has been proven by Claude Bernard, and un- 
der the influence of the pancreatic juice, that neutral fate 
undergo a partial decomposition, resulting in the " 
tion of free fatty acids. The latter then decompc 
alkali carbonates, and saponify with the alkaline 
the resulting soaps, when dissolving, producing the above- 
mentioned currents. In this manner emulsions aro formed 
in the duodenum, there being this additional feature (com- 
pared with artificial emulsions) that the presence of albumi- 
nous matter, and still more that of bile, assists the for- 
mation of the emulsion, there being, besides, other factors 
which are not yet clearly made out. 



Instantaneous Remedy for Hiooup. — The following 
method of suddenly cutting short hiccup is, perhaps, not 
altogether new, but combines several features sometimes 
recommended singly as a cure for the trouble. 

Close the external auditory canal of both ears with the 
end of the index-fingers with a moderate pressure. At 
the same time drink a small quantity of some liquid, no 
matter what, in repeated portions, the liquid being held to 
your mouth by a second person, in a cup or glass. The 
hiccup will then instantly stop.-JJu//. de TMrdp. 



A BURETTE FLASK. 

n Morgan's burette flask can not only be used like an or - 
• dinary burette, but also permits the gravimetric de- 
termination of the amount of liquid contained therein or 
taken therefrom. The total 
weight of flask and bur- 
ette, when empty, amounts 
to only 50 to 55 Gm. The 
burette tube is fused into 
tho neck of the flask, and 
reaches to within about 1 
millimeter of its bottom, 
having a small opening at 
its closed end. The lateral 
tube B serves for the ad. 
mission of air during tit- 
rating and when filling the 
burette ; likewise also, of 
course, for filling the 
flask. When the burette is 
be filled, the flask is set on 
itB {bottom, P is opened, 
and by compressing the 
bulb B, the liquid is forced 
into the burette. Then 
tho orifice P is closed. - 
Jour. Anal. Chem., 1888, 1. 
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A SELF-ADJUSTING BURETTE. 

BURETTE which filU itself to the zero mark or to any 



other mark previously determined, has been devised 
(and patented) by H. Oppermann. of Boroburg. Germany. 
(Oerm. Patent No. 43, 5«8.) 

The burette B has a lateral branch near the stop cock, 
which is connected with 
tho tube C in the manner 
shown in the cut, a sepa- 
rate branch connecting C 
with the reservoir of the 
reagent A. 

At first, stop-cock • is 
opened, which causes li- 
quid to flow from the re- 
servoir into the upper 
branch of C. On opening 
now tho stop cock d, the 
contents of C will flow 
down and enter the bu- 
rette. When enough liquid 
has entered the latter to 
fill it either to the zero 
point or to any other pro 
viously determined mark, 
the level of the liquid in 
bothbranches will be alike, 
the two branches l oiimiu 
nicating with each other 
by meanB of flexible tub- 
ing. The air confined in 
this communicating tills* 
remains unchanged, only 
varying in density. 

II tho pinch-cock d is 
shut, and liquid allowed 
to flow from the burette, 
by opening the pinch-cock 
at 1, the column of liquid 
in the two portions of the 
tube C will remain un- 
changed. When i is closed 
again, it is then only ne- 
cessary to open d, which 
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will cause exactly as much 
liquid to flow from the 
reservoir as had previous- 
ly been withdrawn from the burette. In other wor.ls. 
the liquid will flow until the air confined in the curved 
flexible tube is back again at its original density. 



Micromillimoter . — A recent communication to Xaturr 
by Prof. Riicker calls attention to the fact that the term 
micrumillimeter, which has lone been in use among scien- 
tist** as equivalent to the " one-thousandth of a millimeter." 
should no longer be used in this sense. The Committee 
of the British Association for the Selection and Nomen- 
clature of Dynamical and Electrical Units laid down the 
rule that the prefixes mega and micro should be employed 
for multiplication and division by one million. The term 
micro-millimeter is now used by physicists who adhere to 
the new rule, in the sense of "one-millionth of a millime- 
ter. " The Royal Microscopical Society have directed the 
editors of ite journal to abandon the use of the term niiero- 
millimeter in the old sense, and to use instead of it, the 
term mikron which had also been employed for it fo-, 
merly. This is to be represented by the Greek letter u 
while the millionth of a millimeter or 
will be designated by ft ft. 
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Hypodermic Injections. 



Thk Formuluire Pharmaceutique of the Paris hospitals 
givcB the following lint of typical hypodermic injections, 
containing such a quantity of the several medicament** 
that the usual hypodermic dose (say about 15 minims) will 
correspond to the average doee for adults of the respective 
remedies. 

We have converted the metric terms of the original into 
the nearest equivalents of our weights. 
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Aponiorphine Hydrochlorate, 
Aeoniiiue Hydrochlorate,* 
Atropine Sulphate, 
• 'iitfeine Hydrohromate, 
Codeine, 
Ourarp, 

Duhoixine Sulphate, 
Ergot, Aljupou* Extract, 
E-orine I Phy soetigmine), 
My.wcyamine, 
Morphine Acetate, 

" Hydrochlorate, 
Sulphate, 
Pilocarpine Hydrochlorate, 
Vninlne Hydrobromate, 
Hydrochlorate, 
Sulphate (+ Cit. 
" Sulphovlnate, 
Strychnine Sulphate, 

The following are directed to be dissolved in Liquid 
Vaseline as a vehicle: 

Kucalyptol, Thymol. Bisulphide of Carbon, Carbolic 
Acid, Chloroform, Iodoform, Iodine, Bromine, Phosphorus, 
Calomel (! suspended f), Yellow Oxide of Mercury (sus- 
liended ?). 

We only give the names of the substances without the 
strength of solution, as it is not likely that the above-men- 
tioned vehicle will long continue to be employed. 

Delicate Test for Nitrous Aoid. 

The most delicate test for nitrous acid so far discovered 
m the reaction it gives with metaphenylene-diamine, first 
reported by Gries. Several other allied bodies have Bince 
then been observed to givo a similar reaction, and various 
improvements have been pointed out to make the test even 
more delicate and certain. Zambelli proposed the modifi- 
cation to employ sulphanilic acid. The liquid suspected to 
contain nitrous add or a nitrate is treated with a drop of 
a saturated solution of sulphanilic acid, then a drop of an 
aqueous solution of phenol is added, and the liquid then 
rendered alkaline with ammonia. According to the 
amount of nitrous acid present, the liquid will aasumo a 
tint varying from faint-yellow -to intense reddish-yellow 
(like a strong solution of bichromate of potassium). 

David Lindo tried the effects of various other phenols 
b-ndes carbolic acid (which was the phenol employed by 
Zambelli), in order to find out which is the most sensitive. 
He found that thymol is sometimes preferable, and he also 
succeeded in making the test more decisive in other ways. 

The test is performed in the manner below described. 

The reagents required are : 

1. Standard solution of Nitrous Acid. This is not special- 
ly described by the author, who only speaks of a solu- 
tion of nitrous anhydride (N.O.), containing one part of 
this in one million. But for practical purposes an equiva- 
lent quantity of pure nitrite of potassium, or better, 
nitrite of silver, may be used. 

t. Solution of Thymol, 10 per cent, in alcohol, or solu- 
tion of Carbolic Acid, 10 per cent, in diluted alcohol. 

3. Sulphanilic Reagent. A cold mixture of 1 part of 
pure sulphuric acid and five parte of water saturated with 
sulphanilic acid. 

4. Solution of Ammonia, containing C to 7 per cent of 
ammoniacal gas. Fixed alkalies {pure) may be used in 
place of ammonia, but the latter is preferable. 

Assuming, with the author, that we have a 1 in I million 
dilution of nitrous acid, then the test is made and results 
as follows: 

Put 5 C.c. of tho nitrite solution into a small test tube. 
Add 1 drop of the Sulphanilic Reagent, and 1 drop of the 
Thymol solution. Allow the mixture to be at rest during 
ten minutes, then add 1 C.c. of the Ammonia solution and 
mix well. 

With a dilution of nitrous acid, such jus has been as- 
sumed, the color is a yellowish-orange, increasing in depth 
when stronger nitrite solutions are used. 

The author states that carbolic acid will possibly be pre- 
ferred for quantitative work for the reason that it gives a 
pure yellow, without a tinge of orange, in high dilutions 
(at and beyond 1 in 1 million) or nitrites, while thymol 
always causes more or less of an orange tiuge. For quali 
tat it*, work, the author appears to prefer thymol as it 
gives a deeper tint than carbolic acid in the same dilu " 
of u nitrite. 



The color is fully developed immediately, or almost im- 
mediately, after adding the alkali— which is a great ad- 
vantage, particularly when the teat is to lie employed 
quantitatively. 

The limit of the test, either with carbolic acid or with 
thymol, is about 1 of nitrous acid in 10 millions of water, 
the tinte being very weak at this dilution. 

The above reaction may also be used inversely as a very 
delicate test for the pheuols which have been shown to 
produce the test. But as quite a number of them give this 
reaction, it would be impossible to identify the particular 
phenol. Yet, when it is known beforehand which of these 
phenols is present fas, for instance, in a solution prepared 
by the operator on purpose, for experimental or other pur- 
poses, or, to quote a practical example, when carboliasel 
gauze is to be assayed for its percentage of carbolic acid, or 
when naphthol or thymol preparations are to be similarly 
assayed— Ko. Am. Dkuoo.]. then the above test will afford 
a ready method of ascertaining the quantity present.— 
After Client. News, July 27th. 

Tho Chinese Cassia Trade. 

Thk British Consul at Canton re;iorts that the opposition 

in the province of Kwangsi, 



of the cultivators of 
against the newly-formed 



i syndicate caused the vice- 



roy, in the spring of 1887, to again grant to the old cassia 
merchants permission to trade with the producing districts. 
These old traders compete very strongly with the syndi- 
cate, and consequently the price of cassia fell to the lowest 
point ever known, viz., $5.60 per picul(133t W.). at which 
Iarpe contracts were made. The shipments of cassia lignea 

during tb 



and broken cassia from Canton 
reached the enormous amount of 



140, 



year 1887. 
lis. against 



79,434i piculs in 1886, while in former years an export of 
100,000 piculs was considered exception ably high. 



How to Hake Jujubes. 

Take 2 lb. of picked gum Arabic, It lb. of the finest 
sugar sifted, 5 os. of orange-dower water, and 1 pint of 
pure water. Powder the gum and then put it into a bright 
clean basin with 1 pint of water, and dissolve it over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly with a wooden spatula. When 
it is entirely dissolved, strain it through a towel or fine 
hair sieve to free it from all sediment. Put the strained 
gum and the sugar into another clean bright basin, and 
stir it over a very moderate lire while it boils and reduces 
to the " small pearl " (or 30" by the saccharometer) ; then 
add the orange-flower water. Stir all together on the fire, 
take off the scum, and pour the mixture into very smooth 
clean tin pans that have previously been w«JI rubbed with 
oil of almonds, or with olive oil; fill them with the mix 
ture to the depth of a quarter of an inch, and set them to 
dry in the drying-room at a moderate heat. When sulfi- 
ciontly dried, so that in pressing the surface it pnves to 
be somewhat elastic to the touch, remove them from the 
heat and allow them to become cold ; the jujube may then 
be easily detached and removed from the pins, and is then 
to be cut up with scissors into strips, and then the string 
into diamond-shaped pieces. The jujubes can be colored 
with cochineal or aramonioted carmine solution, may be 
flavored with vanilla, rose, etc., and may be medicated.— 
Brit, and Col. Confect. 

Hicin. 

Thk well-known poisonous properties of castor-oil smis, 
when eaten, have at length Imhmi explained by Dr. H. 
Stillmark. who has been working at the subject of the 
toxic principle of the seeds in Profa*sor Kobert's labo- 
ratory at Dorpat. He has discovered in them an albumi- 
noid body which he has named ricin. and classes among 
the " unformed ferments." This, however, doe* not ap- 
pear to be the purgative principle. Its action, whether 
given by the mouth or hypoderinicnlly, is to produce 
hemorrhagic inflammation of the giistro-inteatinal tract. 



affecting tlie small intestine and probably obstructing the 
bile duct, since there is usually extreme fulness of the gall 
bladder: tho inflammation also extends to the vesical mu- 
cous membrane. Diarrhcen is by no means constant. The 
drowsiness and convulsions which occurred in some of his 
experiments on animals he attributes to possible thrum- 
lxwis of the cerebral vessels. The lethal doso of ricin for 
man he calculates to be 6.6 milligrammes. ,' 4 grain for a man 
weighing 60 kilogrammes, this quantity being equal to about 
tot ordinary seeds; although, Chris tison once had a fatal 
case where only three seeds hail been swallowed, nud on 
the other hand a case is on record in which a person who 
had eaten seventeen seeds recovered. Ricin appears to 
have a peculiar effect u|iou blood, causing a rapid con- 
glomeration of the red corpuscles, together with the for- 
mation of a sulistance like tibrin. One part of ricin to 
60,000 ot delibrinated blood is sufficient to cause a separa- 
tion of the serum, so that the latter is capable of being 
passed through a filter. Crotonoleie acid, which exists in 
crotou seeds, wan found to bo quite distinct from ricin. 
The result* obtained by the experiment* of Dr. Stillmark 
find further confirmation in a note in the Medical Recorder 
(July, p. m), in which it is stated that fifteen children 
under six years of age, poisoned by eating castor-oil seeds, 
suffered from severe vomiting and prostration, but not 
from catharsis.— Pharm. Journ. 
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Tincture of Pyrethrum as an Insecticide. 

AK old suggestion for the u*of a strong alcoholic pre- 
paration in the place of the ordinary insect powders is re- 
vived by Mr. Harpniann, who recommend** the use of a 
tincture prepared by macerating one part of '' insect pow- 
der " in twenty parte of (W per cent alcohol for eight days and 
tben filtering. Ho says that if this tincture lie sprayed in 
places infested by Hies or other insects, it will act similarly 
to the powder, whilst it only causes very slight irritation 
to the mucous membrane and leaves hardly any stain. 
When used in a chamber, it is suggested that it should be 
combined with a little oil of lavender or some other per- 
fume. This communication incidentally confirms the view 
that the toxic action of " insect powder " is not due to the 
fineness of tbe powder, as had been alleged, but to a defi- 
nite compound that is soluble in alcohol and very vola- 
tile. Iu fact a distillate from the flowers is said to have 

Centralh. 



the same effect as a pure insect powder.—, 
ana rn. ooum. 



Sulphonal. 

Several additional papers have recently been put ^ 
on the therapeutical effects of sulphonal, among which 
that of Professor Kast is noteworthy. He traces the some- 
what considerable lapse of time which ensues before the 
remedy exerts its soporific influence to its comparative in- 
solubility. Making experiments with water, with com- 
mon salt solution, with an artificial gastric juice, and 
with the latter containing an excess of peptones, all at 
the blood heat, he found it required for solution 450, 
250, 200, and 100 parts respectively. From these results 
the inference is clear that if the remedy is to be rapidly 
absorbed and therefore rapidly effective, it must be given 
in considerable quantities of warm liquids. Martin recom- 
mends sulphonal as reducing night sweats and increasing 
sleep in 8-grain doses for phthisical patient*, while Leinan 
records excellent results from the administration of 15- 
grain doses in asthma which morphine and chloral failed 
to relieve. Dr. Schiney states that 30 gnuns given to an 
aged patient (61 years old) suffering from angina pectoris 
increased the symptoms of that affection, and, therefore, 
draws attention to its contraindication in such cases. Dr. 
Fraenkel. from nearly one hundred trials of Riedel's 
sulphonal in cases of abnormal sleeplessness, in the usual 
doses, concluded that its effects were not always equal. In 
gome cases the influence of the remedy was exerted in an 
hour, while in others it was observed only after the lapse 
of two or three hours.— Client, and Drugg. 



IMPROVED BURETTES FOR BARYTA SOLUTION, 

ETC. 

Tub use of baryta and various other solutions, in volu- 
metric analysis, is rendered somewhat difficult by the 
readiness with which they absorb carbonic acid gas from 
the air. When such solutions are to 
be frequently, or perhaps constantly, 
required in actual practice, it is best to 
adopt some plan by which the access of 
impure air to the liquid may be per- 
manently prevented. 

Such a plan is presented in the ar- 
rangement devised by A. Beutell. In 
this case, the baryta (or other) solution 
enters the burette from below. This is 
not shown here, but, as there is no 
chance of any air getting in at this end, 
there was no need of doing bo. As tbe 
liquid rises in the burette/it will finally 
flow out from the orifice i, and pass 
through the tube e into a small re- 
servoir/, the flow being stopped when 
the end of the tube k is covered by 
some of the solution. The cylindrical 
tube a is charged with caustic soda, 
soda-lime, or caustic baryta, and its 
lower end is fused into another small 
reservoir or wash-vessel containing en- 
ough mercury to cover the end of the 
tube. The object of the mercury is to 
compel the damn air contained within 
the burette while empty, and which 
is expelled while it is being filled, to 
pass out through e k /, rather than 
through b a. This effects a material 
saving of the charge placed in the 
tube a, the functions of which are to BeuteU - * burette, 
take all carbonic acid from that air which is required to 
enter the apparatus when liquid is allowed to flow from it. 
—After Chem. Zeit. 

A NEW SIPHON AND PIPKTTE. 

PRaixow describes, in the Chemiker Zeitung, a new 
• biphon which permits to draw the liquid from the top 
of a reservoir instead of the bottom. Tbe principle of this 
siphon may be understood by examining the illustration. 

The siphon tube proper (A) has two stop-cooks. Over 
the upper one (n), the tube is expanded to a bulb which 
ends in a fine orifice. Opposite to this is the orifice of a 




The Manufacture of Quinine in India. 

Fhom a report on this subject, wo select the following 
description of the process employed in India (after Chem. 
and Drugg.) 

The bark is first reduced to powder by means of a 
Carter's disintegrator and this powder is passed through 
a scalper, the sieves of which are made of silk and have 
120 meshes to the linear inch. This extremely fine jjowder 
in the proportion of 100 part* is mixed with 8 parts of 
commercial caustic soda dissolved in 500 parts of water, 
and there is then added 600 parts of a mixture of fusel oil 
1 part and kerosene oil 4 parts. Slaked lime may be used 
instead of the caustic soda, 15 parts of it being intimately 
mixed with the powdered bark before the water. Tho 
whole mixture— bark, alkali, water and oils— is next thor- 
oughly agitated in barrels for four hours, then allowed to 
rest, and the oily layer drawn off from the top. This oil 
is again agitated for five or ten minutes with water acid- 
ulated with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, whereby the 
alkaloids are dissolved out from the oil. Separation is 
again effected, the oil being transferred to the bark mix- 
ture, and agitated with it for two or three hours; again 
drawn off and washed as before in the same acidulated 
liquor. This process is repeated a third or fourth time, or 
until it is found by testing a small quantity of the oil that 
tbe bark has been thoroughly exhausted of its alkaloids. 
Tbe quantity tf acid required to take up tbe alkaloids 
from the oil depends, of course, on the quality of the bark 
operated on. If the bark contains 4 per cent of alkaloids, 
about 2 lbs. of sulphuric acid mixed in 20 gallons of water 
are sufficient. The after-treatment of tbe acidulated solu- 
tion of alkaloids is simple. Tbe solution is first neutralised 
with ammonia or soda and set aside to crystalline. The 
crystals are collected on a cloth and drained, then dis- 
solved in about fifty times their weight of boiling water, 
and filtered hot through a little animal charcoal. On 
cooling after filtration, the crystals again form and are 
separated as before from tbe mother liquor by filtration. 
The crystalline mass obtained is then placed in small 
lumps on sheets or white blotting-iwper str . tched on slabs 
of plaster of Paris. By this means they are practically 
dried. They are afterwards thoroughly dried by being 
laid on blotting-paper in a room heated to about 10' above 
the temperature of the open air. The foregoing presents 
the salient points of Mr. Oninmie's process for the manu- 
facture of sulphate of quinine. The resulting product 
doubtless contains other nlkaloids than quinine, but in 
what proportion there is nothing to indicate 




blowing tube b, arranged as in the well-known spray 
apparatuses. The short siphon tube p is connected, by 
means of flexible tubing with the glass float n, which has 
a hole o, where shown in the cut. 

When the siphon is to be started, the stop-cock at ft is 
opened and air blown through ft, which wdl cause tho 
liquid to be aspirated, so that tbe leg A becomes filled 
with liquid On closing a and opening the lower stop-cock, 
tbe liquid will continue to flow off. 

The same principle may be applied to the construction of 
a pipette, in the manner shown in Fig. 2.— After Chem. 
Zeit. and Chem. Ceniralbl. 



Ether Drinking in Ireland. — In some places in the 
north of Ireland ether is largely used as a substitute for 
whiskoy. one reason being its cheapness, inasmuch as a 
person can obtain for a penny sufficient etner to make him 
drunk. The subject of ether drinking in certain district** 
in Ireland has for some years attracted attention, and 
recently a clergyman moved a resolution bearing on the 
subject before the General Synod of the Irish Church. He 
proposed that a petition be presented to ParUaraeut pray- 
ing for the regulation of the sale of ether as an intoxicant 
in certain districts. The motion was adopted. There is, 
it is alleged, a special kind of ether prepared for drinking 
purposes, and it is also said that, although the excise 
authorities have been applied to, they have refused to 
control its sale. —Br. and Col. Druggist 
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Mercury Salicylate. 

und is being energetically pushed and re- 
As the double salt with sodium chloride 
is more soluble than the salicylate itself, it is better adapted 
for use in practical surgery. This double salt has the 
formula C«H..COOHgC1.0Na and contains 50 per cent of 
salicylate of mercury.— Chem. and Drugg. 

New Method of Separating Bromine from Iodine and 



John Tbawoo White, of Rangoon, has found that 
i may be liberated from bromides, and estimated, 
presence of iodides and chlorides, by heating the 
i solution of the bromide or mixture with a solution 
of permanganate of potassium and sulphate of aluminium. 

Supposing the solution to be tested or assayed contains 
0.1 Qm. 01 bromine. Having introduced it into a dis- 
tilling flask, add to it 10 C.c. of a solution of permanganate 
of potassium (1 : 25), and make all ready for distillation. 
At the last moment, add 6 C.c. of an aqueous solution of 
aluminium sulphate, saturated at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, and then apply heat. Only bromine will be given off. 
This may be caught in a standard solution of iodide of po- 
tassium, and the liberated iodine — equivalent to the 
bromine — estimated by hyposulphite. 

There seems to be, however, still some uncertainty 
whether the method can be used for the quantitative esti- 
mation of bromine. Meanwhile, it will, at all events, serve 
as a qualitative test, easily applied.— After Chem. New, 

Estimation of Chloroform. 

A solution of caustic potassa in alcohol of 60i decom- 
poses chloroform slowly, but almost completely, at the 
ordinary temperature, and decomposition is rapid at 100' 
C. If the strength of the potash solution is known, the ex- 
cess may be determined by titration, using pbenolph- 
thalem as indicator, and after the liquid has been care- 
fully cooled, the amount of the potassium chloride formed 
may be estimated by silver nitrate solution with potassium 
chromate as indicator. In the cold solution the alcohol 
and potassium formate have no effect on the titration. 
In order to employ this method for the estimation of 
chloroform, the latter is heated with the alcoholic potash 
in sealed tubes [beating under a well-cooled upright con- 
denser will also answer, Ed. Am. Dftuau.j, and the excess 
of potash and amount of chloride formed are estimated. 

In order to determine the quantity of chloroform vapor 
in air or other ga#ea, a known volume of the gas is al- 
lowed to enter a vacuous globe into which a measured 
quantity of alcoholic potash is then introduced. After 
standing for eight or ten days, an aliquot part of the potash 
solution is withdrawn and titrated.— L. i>e St. Martin 
in Compt. Rend., abstract in J. Chan. Soc. 

Effervescent Carbonate of Iron. 

Dr. Hermann Haoer, having boon requested to devise a 
formula for preparing an "effervescent carl>onate of 
iron," publishes the following in the Pharm. Centralhalle 
(No. 29): 

Sulphate of Iron, crynt 40 parts 

Tartaric Acid 100 " 

Bicarbonate of Sodium 186.6 » 

Citric Acid 8 " 

Sugar 50 

Oil of Lemon 1.5 " 

Absolute Alcohol. I part 

Reduce all the solids to a fine powder, and mix them, in 
a porcelain [or Wedgwood] mortar, with the Oil of 
Lemon and Absolute Alcohol, previously mixed together. 
Then pass the mixture through a sieve, transfer it to a 
porcelain capsule placed on a water-bath, and stir the 
mass, while it is being heated, with a glass-rod, until it 
has become granular. Allow it to become cool, and trans- 
fer it to bottles which must bo carefully stoppered. 

Dote: Sixty to seventy-five grains in "a tumbler filled 
about two-thirds with water." 

Although ferrous carbonate is almost insoluble in water, 
yet the freshly prepared solution in water, of the aliove 
compound, is scarcely turbid, probably owing to the pres- 
ence of free carbonic-acid gas. 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Bismuth. 

M. LkoKR recently made a communication to the Paris 
Society of Pharmacy, illustrate! with experiments, on a 
test for bismuth which he proposes. One of the most 
sensitive tests for alkaloids, he said, whether they be 
natural or artificial, is the double iodide of bismuth and 
potassium. The reaction, it is true, is quite general and 
reliable, but not very instructive, because it has never 
helped us, so far. to form more definite conceptions of the 
constitution of alkaloids. The idea then came to M. Leger 
of reversing the test, and using an alkaloid to detect bis- 
muth instead of bismuth to show up alkaloid. He found 
the reagent very satisfactory in all respects, especially as 
regards sensitiveness. For obvious reasons, cinchouine 
was the alkaloid selected. A solution of potassium and 
cinchonine hydriodate added to a liquor containing 1 per 
10,000 of bismuth gave immediately a bright red precipi. 



tate; with 1 in 100,000 of water a very appreciable tinge 
could be observed even from a distance. With 1 in 
500,000 a faint hue can with some precautions be recognised. 
At the same time care must be taken bow the bismuth 
solution is made; there should be no alcohol, no alkalies, 
or excess of sulphuric acid. To further extend the useful- 
ness of the test, he tried to use it for quantitative estima- 
tions of bismuth, but so far without success, owing to the 
uncertain composition and keeping properties of the pre- 
cipitate. Hence it can be only recommended as a quali- 
tative test for bismuth, but an excellent one. In answer to 
a query by M. Petit, M. Leger added that mercury could 
not be mistaken for bismuth with the test in question. 
While bismuth affords a very bright red precipitate, mer- 
cury gives only a faint yellow one, and but little of it.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Ooourrenoe of Fluorine in the Organism. 

The niothod adopted by Q. Tammann for the quantita- 
tive estimation of fluorine is as follows: The substance 
under investigation is treated with powdered quartz and 
sulphuric acid. A current of dry air carries the silicon 
fluoride so formed through a narrow tube, where it is de- 
composed with steam and the silicic acid collected on the 
walls of the tube, hydrofluosilicic acid being also formed; 
the latter is absorbed in aqueous potash, and evaporated to 
dryness; the residue is taken up with hydrochloric acid, 
the potassium silicofluoride precipitated with alcohol, fil- 
tered, and titrated with potassa solution. Fluorine is well 
known to be a constant constituent of bone; it is also 
known to occur in ploughed earth and in wells. Horsford 
found weighable quantities of fluorine in the human brain, 
and Salm-Horstman found that certain plants did not 
fully develop in the absence of fluorine. 

In the present research, plants grown in culture liquids, 
which did not contain fluorine, were found to die quieklv 
when fluorine was added to such liquids; thus, the addi- 
tion of 0. 1 gramme of potassium fluoride per litre caused 
death in these plants in twelve hours. 

The different parts of the egg were investigated ; the 
shell contained imponderable traces only; the white con- 
tained somewhat larger traces, but still imponderable ; the 
yoke yielded weighable quantities ; 84 grammes of fresh 
yolk contained 0.0009 gramme of fluorine. Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the brain and the egg- yolk, tissues 
that contain much phosphorus, are also richest in fluorine. 
In other experiments, brain, cow's milk, and blood, were 
found to contain small weighable quantities of fluorine. 

From these experiments, certain conclusions are drawn, 
the chief purport of which is, that fluorine is of greater 
physiological importance in the animal economy than has 
Hitherto been considered to be the case.— Zeitsch. Physiol. 
Chem. and ./. Chem. Soc. 

On the Cultivation of Capsicum Annuum. 

It is well known that capsicum plays a considerable role 
in the culinary art of different nations. In Moravia and 
Hungary it is known under the name of paprika, and 
much attention is paid to its cultivation. In northern 
Hungary, "paprika ' is called visk or lesser; and in the 
district of Peeth, bdthya. The true home, or rather 
centre, of cultivation of the plant is Szegedin and its envi- 
rons, where some 2.500 families are engaged exclusively in 
its cultivation. Only two species are chiefly raised, 
namely: 1st, the Turkish or Serbian variety, which u 
sweet aud fleshy— known also in France as Piment doux 
d'Espagne, Piment grbscarre doux ; and in South America, 
Aji dulce— being the Capsicum tetragonum Miller. And 
2d, Cajmcum annuum var. Szegedinensis. The first 
mentioned variety is bo mild that it is either eaten raw 
with salt, or is sliced and added as a condiment to potato- 
salad. In restaurants at Pesth it is served filled with 
chopped meat. The Tran*ylvanian Roumanians and 
Saxonians scald and skin it, and in this form eat it under 
the name of ardei. 

The pendulous, fleshy pods are distinguished by their 
angular form, and by the fact that their points end in Tour 
to five conical ridges. 

The second variety mentioned above has laterally- 
curved, conical berries or pods, of a scarlet color, about 
2} to 31 inches long, and generally also ridged near the 
point. The ripe seeds are planted at the end of March in 
rich garden soil. When the plants are about a finger high, 
they are dug out, with a lump of soil adhering to the root 
and* transferred to carefully prepared beds, being planted 
about IK inches apart in all directions. Untd the flowers 
appear (June to September), the beds are hoed twice or 
three times, and the crop is gathered as it ripens up to 
the time of the first frosts. Tno fruits are strung upon 
cordB 9 to 12 feet long, anil hungup at the southern side of 
the houses where the ripening process is completed. 
Finally, they are stored indoors in a well- ventilated place. 

The preparation of "paprika," as a condiment, begins 
with the introduction of the pods into heated ovens, where 
they are rendered brittle. Then they are comminuted be- 
tween ordinary millstones, and passed through a sieve. 
The coarser residue is once more dried and ground, and 
this latter, known as csbrmMy paprika [" paprika waste "J. 
is much preferred, as it consists almost solely of the pen- 
and possesses both a fine color and a very mild taste. 



-After Industrie^. 
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Iodoform as a HEBmostatio. 

Iodoform in recommended by Chauvin and Jorisenne as 
a powerful, reliable, and rapid haemostatic. They ad- 
minister it in pills containing one frrain of iodoform made 
up with extract of gentian or liquorice, three to five being 
taken daily.— Med. Preets and Circ. ; Pharm. Journ. 

Mouth-Wash and Catarrh Cure. 

Carbolic Acid . , 3 iv. 

Spirit of Chloroform 5 'ij- 

Tinct. of Myrrh 3 ij 

Eau de Cologne, to 3 vi. 

M. To be used with water. 

A gentleman who got this lotion from Mr. Stevenson, 
L.D.S . of Wimpole at., happened to be troubled with a 
nasal catarrh which a throat specialist's remedies did not 
cure. He sniffed a little of the mouth-wash up his nose 
and it stopped the sneezing and watery discharge.— Chem. 
and Drugg. 

Condemning Saccharin. 

Thk Seine council of Hygeine, at their meeting of June 
22<i . received a committee report on saccharin presented 
by Dr. Duiardin-Beaumetz and signed by MM. Peligot, A* 
Gautier, Jungfleisch, Proust, and Riche. The committee 
declare saccharin to be not an aliment, but a medicament. 
They are, moreover, convined its only use in industry will 
be for adulterating alimentary product*. The report was 
unanimously adopted by the council. The probable con- 
sequence will be the prohibition of saccharin in all articles 
of food.— Chem. and Drugg. 

Chloroform as a Preservative. 

Professor Unwa suggests the employment of chloroform 
for the preparation otsolutions generally and those for 
hypodermic injection iu particular. He believes that 
chloroform water may, with advantage, be made the men- 
struum in such liquors an Fowler's solution and for liquor, 
morphin. hypoderm., which latter may be injected with 
less pain than accompanies the operation generally. —Chem. 
and Drug. 

[We have long recommended this method, and have also 
employed it practically. It has also found mention in the 
new National Formulary.] 

Solanine. 

Solanixk has been reported to be an efficient analgesic. 
But it hus been found to bo inferior to both antipyrin and 
acetanilide (autifebrin) in acute articular rheumatism. 
In neuralgia of old standing, however, and in neuritis it is 
far superior to them. It excels acetanilide in its power to 
control the phenomena of motor excitement.— Arch, de 
Pharm. 

We wish to add that tho prico of Solanine is so high 
that its extended medicinal us? is not likely to be encour- 
aged at tho r~ 



Alleged Doath from 8ulphato of Sparteine 

Mr. Lavalle, pharmacist at Crest, reports to the Union 
Pharmaceutique that a case of death has occurred from 
the administration of sulphate of sparteine, in doses of 
about | grain. Tho physician had proscribed ten doses of 
f grain (0.05 Gm.), ten doses of It grains (0.10 Qm.), and 
twenty-five doses of 4 grains (0.25 Gm.). Tho patient only 
took the J-grain doses, one in the morning and one at 
night, and died on the eighth day. 

The editor of the journal adds that the dose given was 
norma), and tliat the death was probably due to other 
We agree with this view. 



Boldoin as a Hypnotic. 

According to M. Juranville, boldoin, the glucoeide of 
boldo leaves, far exceeds in its hypnotic and narcotic 
action opium, chloral, or any other similar agent {Chem. 
Zeit., June 17th. p. 166). The quantity that can be admin- 
istered to invalids daily without ill effects is stated to be 
as much as 5 to 10 grammes. The yield of boldoin from 
the leaves is given as 3 per cent. It may be mentioned 
that the hypnotic action of this glucoside was observed by 
Dr. Labonte at the time of its first discovery four years 
go {Pharm. Journ. [3], xiv., 965).— Pharm. Journ., June 



i.— The following formula, with gooseberries as 
one of the ingredient*, is given by the Chem. and Drugg. 

Gooseberries 3 quarts. 

Vinegar 9 

Salt 1 lb. 

Mustard Seed 1 " 

8toned Raiting 1 " 

Brown Sugar 1 " 

Garlic 18 os. 

Cayenne Pepper 6 " 

Make a syrup of the sugar with a pint of the vinegar, 
boil the gooseberries with a quart of the vinegar; bruise 
the mustard seed and the garlic, and well incorporate the 
whole of the ingredients in a mortar. 



A NEW METHOD OF ABH-DETERMTNATION. 

The incineration of substances for the quantitative deter- 
mination of the ash is in many cases a very tedious 
and disagreeable operation, partly owing to foaming or 
swelling of tho mass and partly through the formation of 
difficultly combustible carbon. 

Ludwig Reese has succeeded in devising a plan by which 
this process can be very materially abbreviated. The 
principle is merely this, that a current of hot air is con- 
ducted over the substance contained in a suitable recep- 




Tbe apparatus recommended for this purpose consists of 
a wide glass tube AB, of difficultly fusible glass, and a 
similar, smaller one ab. which can be pushed into the 
larger, and in which the incineration is mado to take 
place. The external tube, AB, is 40-50 Cm. (16-20 in.) 
long. Its bore, as well as the length and bore of the 
smaller tube, depend upon the quantity of substance to be 
incinerated. Tho amount employed for this purpose by 
tho author varied between 0.3 and 3 Gm. , for which he 
used tubes of 16-30 Cm. (6t-7| in.) in length, and 11 to 
15 Mm. <j\-\ ■ in. ) bore. The end A of the tube AB is con- 
nected with a water pump (vacuum pump), but it is advis- 
able to interpose, between it and the pump, an empty 
flask for the purpose of being able to observe the vapors 
emitted. The smaller tube ab is drawn out a little at one 
end (a), and this is packed with doubly folded platinum 
wire gauze to catch any particles which might be mechani- 
cally carried Mr ward by suction. 

The smaller tube is surrounded by a coil of platinum 
wire to prevent adhesion to the outer tube when the tem- 
perature is high. The inciuerotion itself is conducted in a 
porcelain boat slipped into the smaller tube. 

When an ash determination is to bo made, the weight of 
the dry, inner tube including boat is first determined. 
The latter is then drawn out, the substance weighed into 
it, again repbtced, surrounded with the platinum spiral, 
and introduced into the larger tube. Next, the en a a is 
connected with the pump, and while the current of air is 
passing, the larger tube is heated at C. When the water 
of tho substance has been thus carried off, and it begins to 
decompose, the flame at C is made a little larger, the sub- 
stance at D also gently heated and the point a somewhat 
more strongly, to prevent tho accumulation of products 
of distillation. Gradually the heat is raised until the 
vapors pass through the interposed flask in a copious cur- 
rent, care being taken at the same time that tho substance 
does not swell up so as to pour or flow over the edge of the 
porcelain boat. Finally, when no more empv 
ie heat is again rai 
the carbon is all 



vapors arc given off. the heat is again rail**! a 
it is observed whether the carbon is all being < 
or not. In most coses, this will occur. Should it not take 




place readily, a current of perfectly dry oxygen gas is con- 
ducted over the substance, the heat being continued. 
Lastly a current of dry air is conducted through the tube, 
after tho heat has been removed, tbe tube then with- 
drawn, allowed to cool in the exsiccator, and weighed. 

Tho analytical data given by tbe author, who selected 
for this purpose notoriously obstinate substances, show 
that this new method saves many hours of work.— After 
Zeituchr. f. Anal. Chem., 1888, 133. 

CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTION APPARATUS. 

In the extractor patented by Adolf Sohulze, of Halle 
(Germ. Pat , No. 41,772), a novel feature is introduced. 
The extractor proper is a vessel contained in an outer shell 
or boiler, and can be set into rapid circular motion by a 
pulley attachment. The cent " 
duced causes the 



trifugal motion thereby pro- 
lined in the extractor to be- 




come impacted against the outer walls. Along the latter 
run several tubes, e. /, curving over at tbe top, and open- 
ing with a horizontal orifice below, at such a level that the 
orifice will be below the surface of the extracting liquid. 
When tbe apparatus is charged, and the pulley is set in 
operation, the rapid circular motion causes liquid to ascend 
the tubes e and /, and to be constantly ejected from the 
upper end over the substance to be exhausted. This 



operation, therefore, insures the 
struum. 
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Pharmaceutical Curioaitioa. 

One of our subscribers has sent ua another batch of cu- 
rious orders which have occurred in his practice : 

5 cent wrth flack side. — 5 cte. ipecca aerop. — 5 cents 
worth Clordia Lime. — 5 cents worth Son in and Mania, and 
a little Aniseed in it.— 10 cents Seltzer powders. — Corooee 
of supplement for bog buga.— The wine of ginsengo rootB. 
—A pair of small twere [meant for tweezers] for pulling 
out. — Lickerorepauter [meant for Liquorice powder, 
comp.].— Sun Coleria Dropa.— Iodorform, or odorform. a 
yellow powder to put on a sore.— Canfreted oil [meant for 
camphorated oill. 

Galvanised Iron Condemned. 

On being consulted thereon, the Paris Council of Hygiene 
have disapproved of the use of galvanised iron vessels 
for holding or measuring liquids intended for alimentary 
purposes. Owing to their cheapness, large tanks and 
measures were sought to bo introduced, but they offer the 
danger of rapidly contaminating with sine most liquids 
happening to come into contact with them. In consequence 
of the decision, the administration will refuse to affix the 
legal stamps to any vessels of this description, and will 
only allow, as heretofore, tinned copper or tinned iron.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Detecting Pus in the Urine and Other Liquids. 

Vitali recommends tincture of guaiac as n delicate re- 
agent to detect pus, even when this has been altered by 
fermentation, or has become dried up. 

If the test is to be applied to urine, the latter is mixed 
with such a quantity of tincture of guaiac that it acquires 
a decided milky appearance. It is then warmed to be- 
tween 35° and 40" C. (90"-104' F.). If pus was present, the 
liquid assumes a blue color. Another method is, to filter 
the urine, and to treat the filter, while still wet, with a 
little of the tincture, whereby a magnificent blue color is 
produced. A very gentle heat promotes the reaction, but 
a stronger heat prevents or destroys it. In presence of 
reducing agents, such as hydroBulphuric acid, sulphide of 
ammonium, etc., and of caustical alkalies, the reaction 
fails — Bollet. f armor. 

Anthrarobin. 

At a recent meeting of the Berlin Physiological Society, 
Dr. Wey 1 stated that he had found, as the result of experi- 
ments on rabbits and dogs and on himself, that anthra- 
robin (see our last April number, page 68) possesses ab- 
solutely no action on the living organism, even when 
taken by the mouth in relatively large doses, or hypo- 
dermicaHy injected. It appears in an unaltered state in 
the urine, and he therefore concludes that, nothwith 
standing the great affinity for oxygen that it possesses, 
it passes through the body without being oxidized. 
Chrysarobin, on the other band, has a powerful physi- 
ological action when taken internally. Dr. Weyl is, how- 
ever, unable to confirm the statements of several authors 
that cbryaarobin appears in tho urine aa chrysophauic 
acid. He believes it is excreted as chrysarobin, and sub- 
sequently undergoes the change to chrysophanic acid. — 
Pharm. Journ., June 30th. 

Salicylic Collodion aa a Corn Cure. 

Gezow'b formula containing 10* of salicylic acid in col- 
lodion, with the additiou of extract of cannabis, for pre- 
venting pain and inflammation, has. of late, become almost 
a domestic remedy for corns in Austria. Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and parts of Russia. Cases having been reported, 
however, in which toxic symptoms followed its use, Ivan 
Binert, an apothecary of St. Petersburg, who saw such a 
case, declares that the symptoms were evidently caused 
by the cannabis. Ab the ingredient is rather superfluous, 
the salicylic acid being the sole curative agent. Mr. Binert 
recommends the following formula, saving that he has 
sold several thousands of bottles without receiving any re- 
ports of inefficiency or unpleasant effects. His formula iB : 

Crystallized Salicylic Acid 10 parts. 

Collodion 100 " 

Venice Turpentine 1 part. 

Chlorophjl (for coloring) q. s. 

Volumetrio Estimation of Iodine in Presence of 
Chlorino and Bromine. 

According to N. McCulloch (in Chem. News), iodine may 
be estimated in the presence of bromine and chlorine 
without previous removal of the latter elements, by the 
following method. The solution containing tho chloride, 
bromide, and iodide is mixed with its own bulk of strong 
hydrochloric acid, and 20 to 30 fluid grains of chloroform. 
Standardized permanganate is dropped in, with agitation, 
until the iodine color at first produced in the chloroform 
is again discharged owing to the formation of colorless 
iodine monochloride. Iodine bromide in strong solution 
colors the chloroform faint yellowish-pink, which cannot, 
however, be mistaken for the iodine coloration. The pro- 
cess cannot be employed in the presence of free hydro- 
chloric or hydrocyanic acids; the presence of the latter 
ausoa high results.— Abstr. in J. Chem. Soc. 



Impure Pilocarpine. 

Ptiooarpine hydrochlorato has been often noticed to fail 
in producing tho desired effect, to the annoyance of both 
patient and medical attendant. This want of activity and 
of certainty in action, it is suggested in a communication 
to the Therap. Monatsh., is due not so much to deteriora- 
tion through keeping as to the presence of jaborine, which 
is formed during the isolation of the principle by the action 
of any acid liquid upon it.— Chem. and Orug. 

Aluminium as a Natural Constituent or Wheat Flour. 

W. C. Youno (in The Analy*t) confirms the statement 
of Yoshida as to the occurrence of a minute quantity of 
aluminium in wheat, and shows that, practically, the 
whole of it is associated with the gluten. A samplo of the 
best Vienua flour gave 0.0075 per cent of aluminium phos- 
phate. The gluten from 250 grammes of this flour was dis- 
solved in acetic odd to purify it, and the solution yielded 
aluminium phosphate amounting to 0.0074 per 100 of 
flour.— J. Chem. Soc. 



Test for 8 ul phonal. 

If equal quantities of sulphonal and of potassium cya- 
nide (or in place of the latter, of pyrogalhc acid) are tri« 
turatod together in a mortar, and the mixture then heated 
in a dry test-tube, the latter iB quickly filled with dense 
vapors having the odor of morcaptan. If the melted mass 
is dissolved in hot water and a little solution of ferric 
chloride added, a blood-red color is produced, identical 
with the reaction between potassium sulphocyanide and 
ferric salts.— G. VuLPiua in Apoth. Zeit., 3,247. 

New Method of Determining the Amount of Pat in 
Milk, Cream, etc. 

Take a graduated test-tube, having the capacity of 
about 50 C.c., and divided into C.c, introduce into it 
exactly 10 C.c. of the milk or similar fatty liquid (with 
cream, only 5 C.c. arc required), then add 10 C.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and boil the mixture, while 
moving the test-tubo to and fro, until the contents assume 
a dark-brown color. Then cool the tube by immersing it 
into cool water, add 30 C.c. of ether, shake, and set it aside 
until the ethereal layer has separated. Measure the 
latter, remove 10 C.c. of it by meansof a pipette, and evap- 
orate this in a tared porcelain capsule on the water-bath, 
aiding the evaporation bv blowing air over it. Finally, dry 
at 100' C. (213 F. i in a hot air bath, weigh, and calculate 
the result for the total volume of the ethereal layer. 

If the <qieration i* properly conducted, the ethereal and 
aqueous solutions will separate sharply and clear, without 
the least turbidity. The ethereal solution should not show 
any minute aqueous particles when it flows from the pi- 
pette. 

The results obtained by this method are perfectly ac- 
curate [according to the authorj, and do not differ, either 
among themselves, or from the results obtained by other 
analytical methods, by as much as 0.1 per cent. 

The execution of the assay, if everything is properly 
prepared for it. does not consume more than fifteen min- 
utes.— Dr. Werner Schmip, in Zeittchr. f. anal. Chem., 
1888, 468. 

Improved Method of Generating Hydrogen Gaa. 

Habehmann recommends to employ for the generation 
of hydrogen gas, particularly when the well-known ap- 
paratus of Kipp (see this Journal, 1887, p. 167) is used — an 
alloy of 84 jwirts of zinc and 16 parts of tin, in pieces 
granulated in the same manner as zinc alone has hereto- 
fore been employed. When dilute sulphuric acid acta 
upon this alloy, hydrogen gas is produced from the first 
moment of contact in abundant quantity. When the zinc 
contained in any of the granulated pieces has been dis- 
solved out, the remaining tin, now n metallic sponge, re- 
tains the shape of the original piece, and this prevents the 
access of any metal to the globular reservoir at the bottom. 
When pure zinc is used, and the pieces become gradually 
reduced in size until they are able to drop down into the 
reservoir, it often happens that a further generation of 
hydrogen takes place in the latter, which is not at all in- 
tended, and may sometimes result in the forcing out of 
some of the liquid contents from the apparatus.— After 
Chem. Zeit. 



Oil of Bay vs. Flics.— It is stated that expressed oil of 
bay (huile de laurier) is extensively used in Switzerland 
by butchere to keep their shops free from flies, and that 
after a coat of oil has been applied to the walls none of 
these troublesome pests venture to put in an appearance. 
This remedy bos also been tried and found effectual in the 
south of France in preserving gilt frames, chandeliers, 
etc., from becoming soiled. It is even remarked that flies 
aoon avoid the rooms where this application has been em- 
ployed. 
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ITEx\tS. 

Kings County Board of Pharmacy. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society was hold on Thursday afternoon, July 20th, iu 
their rooms, 3*6 Bridge street. Brooklyn, for the purpose 
of electing two members to fill the vacancies caused by ex- 
piration of term of office in the Kings County Hoard of 
Pharmacy, the retiring members being Mr Wfllinni P. De 
Forest, president of the board, and Mr. L, K. Nicot. 

The meeting was called to order by President Stevens at 
2:30, and the object of the meeting stated. 

President Do Forest read the report of the board, giv- 
ing information of its doings for the past three years, 
showing how the law had boon applied for the benefit of 
the dispenser, the prescriber, and the public, the last being 
of great importance to be considered, as they were the ex- 
cuse for its enactment. 

The board had met with some antagonism on the part of 
a few druggists who forgot to sink their personality in tho 
duty they owed to others; the large majority of pharma- 
cists, however, had aided with their moral influence; 
there had been no occasion to invoke tho aid of the courts, 
for the few who had temporarily defied the board's au- 
thority had either, in the end, submitted to its decision or 
removed from the territory. 

Allusion was made to the recent amendment of the law 
creating tbe grade of assistant pharmacist, which enabled 
the board to raise the standard of examination of tho.*} 
who proposed opening stores, while mrtkiug it easier for 
those who wished only to servo as clerks. 

The subject of interchange of certiHcatesof qualification 
by the different boards was treated at great length ; the 
Kings County Board favored it, provided other boards re- 
quired as high conditions for qualifications as they did, 
and that thoy reciprocated by receiving the Kings County 
certificates. 

Attention was called to the suggestion of the president of 
the board, three years ago, of establishing a school of 
pharmacy for the education of beginners in pharmacy, 
especially of those who would have to appear for ex- 
amination; thanks were tendered to the Society for its 
promptness in acting on that suggestion and establishing 
the series of lectures. For several years, they had U-en 
eminently successful, as nearly every one attending them 
had passed better average examinations than others; this 
was especially noticeable in those who had striven for the 
Fairlie prize; they had been the means of inducing many 
students to enter tho College of Pharmacy, and besides 
had had a moral and educational effect on tbe members of 
tbe Society. 

The point of great interest in the report was the case of 
the druggist who had been charged by a customer and phy- 
sician with substituting on a prescription dispensed by an 
unregistered clerk. The druggist was tried before the board, 
and though he was given the benefit of all the doubts, the 
evidence was strong against him and he < 



adjudged guilty, censured, fined a sum of money, and his 
registration suspended. 

The board had issued a circular letter to the druggists 
of the county warning them that the article "Rough on 
Rats" being proved by analysis to be mainly arsenic, 
would have to be sold with all the restrictions that any 
other poison was, replies were received from nearly every 
druggist in the county that they would conform to the law 
In that respect. 

The reiKirt closed by words of congratulation to his as- 
sociates on the board. 

The secretary, L. T. Perkins, rend the short report show- 
ing the number of men examined and registered during 
the last term, and turned a surplus of money over to the 
treasury of the Society. 

The Society proceeded to nominate and elect the two 
memliers. President De Forest declined a re-election, ow- 
ing to his having severed his connection with the retail 
business, as he believed none but those in active work in 
drug stonti should be on a board of pharmacy. Mr. L. E. 
Nicot and W. M. Davis were elected, and tho Society ad- 
journed. The Kings County Medical Society re-elected the 
two physicians, C. K. De La V'ergne and Jos. H. Hunt, 
who have served for the last three years. Tho four gentle- 
men will have to qualify before the County Clerk during 
the next thirty days, and thou proceed to elect a fifth 
member as secretary, who must be a pharmacist. 

The North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association 

held its annual meeting on the 7th of August. Of a total 
of one hundred and sixty members, thirty were present. 
The following officers were elected: president, C. L. Val- 
entine, of La Moure; vice-presidents, D. F. Siegfried, of 
Sanborn; CP. Trojxanier. of Grand Forks; secretary, 
H. L. HauBsamen, of Grafton; treasurer, E. C. Maxey. of 
Fargo; executive committee, ('. R. Meredith, of Casselton; 
W. Flath. of St. Thomas; F. H. Divaux, of Valley City; 
local secretary, P. W. Hawkinson, of Fargo; delegate to 
A. P. A., II. L. Haussanum. 
The following committees were appointed: 
Queries— M. D. Flomiu,?, Fargo; C. R. Meredith, Cas- 
selton; L. Christianson, Fargo. Revision of Pharmacy 
Law — The North Dakota Board of Pharmacy; Messrs. 
Frank Frisby, Bismarck; H. L. Ilaussameu, Grafton; 
E. C. Maxey, Fargo; L. Christianson, Fargo, and S. F. 



The Newark Drug Clerks' Association held their 
regular monthly meeting on August 3d, with a full at- 
tendance . 

After the reading of the minutes of preceding meeting, 
the secretary, Mr. Henry Ost. handed in his resignation, 
which was accepted. He was unanimously elected an hon- 
orary member. 

Mr. Frank B Meeker was then unanimously elected sec- 
retary in the place of Mr. Ost, resigned, and Mr. Otto C. 
B. Grum was unimously elected to the vice-presidency, 
vacated by Mr. Meeker. 



One new member was elected and three i 
who will be acted on at next meeting. 

The meeting closed with an interesting address by Mr. 
Ost on the subject of " Beer Brewing." 

The Association is now in a flourishing condition, and 
all drug clerks in the vicinity are cordially invited to at- 
tend any of the meetings. 
The next meeting will be on Friday, September 7th. 
The constitution may be obtained by addressing the sec- 
retary, Frank B. Meeker, 861 Broad street. 

Chicago College of Pharmacy.— -The friends of the 
members of the class of eighty-eight assembled in the 
Grand Opera House on tho afternoon of July 31st to wit- 
ness the bestowal of diplomas on the thirty-three gradu- 
ates, who, with the faculty, occupied the stage. Honor- 
able mention for especial excellence in studies was made 
of Win. E. Greiner, of Paris, Texas. Amongst the junior 
students, R. F. Curti, F. Dempster, Otto Paul, and B. R. 
Smith received honorable mention. The Hon. Charles 
Ham, who may be justly regarded as the father of manual 
training in Chicago, delivered an address. The valedictory 
was delivered by Thomas W. Sanders. After the diplomas 
had been awarded by Wm. K. Forsythe, that gontleman 
delivered the address to the graduates. Martin Heinemann 
was the recipient of a prizo microscope. Prof. H. D. Gar- 
rison mado the concluding address. 

The Alumni Association held a meeting in the evening, 
at which there was a goodly number of associates of long 
standing. Several new members wero elected. The choice 
of officers resulted as follows :— President, W. A. Puch- 
ner; first vice-president, J. E. Grubb; second vice- 
tresident, A. E. Hiss; secretary, A. E. Venn; treasurer, 
F. F. Gazzolo; executive board, G. R. Baker, J. T. Del- 
fosse, G. B. Farrer, A. A. Winter, E. L. Becker, and G. K. 
Hermer. It was voted to extend the prize gold medal to 
the summer terra. Power was given to the Executive 
Board to elect now members, so that it will be unnecessary 
to wait until the half-yearly gathering at commencement 
for election to the membership of tho association. A com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of F. M. Schmidt, A. E. 
Hiss, and A. E. Venn to draw up an expression of regret 
for tho death of the late G. W. Hunt, Actuary of the Col- 
lege, which occurred July 30th. 
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At a meeting of the College, the following Resolutions 

were adopted : 

Whereat, Tho messenger of death, who sooner or later 
comes to all, hat visited this College and taken away from 
us our Actuary, Mr. George W. Hunt, one who was highly 
esteemed among us as an officer and a man ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the students, faculty, officers, and 
trustees of the Chicago College of Pharmacy desire to give 
our testimony to tho great respect in which the deceased 
was held by us. As an officer of the college he was ever 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of his duties. In all 
his dealings with the students he was kind, generous, and 
just, and he invariably won and retained their respect and 
love. Upon the minds of all the faculty and the other 
officers ol the college he has left the impression of a faith- 
ful, upright man and of an affable, cultured gentlei 
Those who knew him most intimately were the 
to respect and revere him most. 

Resolved, That to the bereaved family w 
sympathy in this their time of sorrow. 

Resolced, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family of the deceased, and other copies to the pharma- 
ceutical journals for publication. 

Chicago, July $!««, J8SS. 



In the formula for artificial Ems (" Kraenchen ") mine- 
ral water given on page 142 of last number, the quantity of 
bicarbonate of sodium should be 23 parte, instead of 3.2. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which anstcers are desired, must be 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2.215. — Erlitaki's Fluid (Boston). 
This is a liquid intended for hardening anatomical speci 
mens. Its composition is the following : 

Potmwium Bichromate SS parts 

Copper Sulphate... 3 " 

Water to make 1,000 •* 

No. 2,216. —Perfume in Snuff (Montreal). 

A good and durable perfume in snuff cannot well be im- 
parted by making the latter on the small scale. 8hould 
you bo specially interested in this, we advise you to con- 
sult " Karmarsch und Heeren, Technologiscnes WSrter- 
buch," edited by Kick A Gintl, 8vo, Prag. vol. VI., 
pp. 735-745. where the whole process isminutely described 
and many formulie given. A copy of this important work 
is. no doubt, on file in some of the libraries of your city. 
For ordinary purposes, a good flavoring for snuff is either 
Tonca-Boaos or the so-called American Vanilla, or Deer's 
Tongue, viz., Liatris odoratissima, the leaves of the latter 
being an important article of commerce. 

No. 2,217.— Aluminium Bronze (A. E. W. A Co.). 

Aluminium bronze is an alloy of pure metallic copper 
and metallic aluminium. When the proportion of the 
latter is between 5 and 10 per cent, the alloy has a golden 
color, is very resistant to atmosphei ' 
worked out to wire or sheet, may be 
forms an excellent material for bals 
ments, and numerous other articles. Our correspondents 
inquire, among other things, whether we know of any 
one who makes weights of aluminium bronze. So far we 
have not been able to ascertain. But we shall be glad if 
some of our readers can supply this information. It would 
certainly bo an excellent material for this i 



heric influences, is easily 
be readily engraved, and 
alances. scientific instru- 



No. 2,218 — Dilution of 
Titration (" laboratory "). 

When strong sulphuric acid is to he titrated, there are 
several methods by which the acid may be diluted. One 
is, to slowly introduce a known weight of the acid (dropped 
from a bottle the contents of which are of a known weight) 
into water, and whan the mixture has cooled, to fill it up 
to the desired mark. Or, a portion of the acid may be 
weighed directly in a capacious flask which can be closed 
with a rubber stopper. The acid cannot be safely diluted 
with water, but by adding to it gradually some pure, crys- 
tallized sulphate of sodium, the water of crystallization of 
the latter will quietly dilute the acid so that water may be 
afterwards safely added to the liquid. Of course, the Na. 
SO. does not interfere with the titration at all. 

No. 2.219 — Prescription Query (J. C. C, Ont). 
In the following mixture will you kindly tell me the 
of change in color: 



1$ Morph. Sulph.. 
Tr. Cardam. Co 
Aqua; 



.ad $ 2 
from the 



After standing for a day or two, it 
original red to a dirty brown." 

You will find that the change takes place whether sul- 
phate of morphine ia present or not. The cause, therefore, 
is to be looked for in the water. The latter causes the 
gradual precipitation of the coloring matter of cochineal 
to which the tincture owes its fine color. The liquid finally 
retains onlv that coloring matter which is derived from 
the other ingredients. There is no help for this, unless 
the ingredients or proportion are changed by the pre- 



No. 2.220.— Renewing old Corks (O. S. G.). 

In general it may be declared a poor policy to use old 
corks over again. Certainly this should never be done, if 
they have passed through unknown hands, and bear the 
evidence of having been used in bottles of various, or at 
all events unknown or doubtful contents. Of course, we 
refer to corks intended for bottling liquids for internal 
use. Only under peculiarly favorable circumstances may 
it be safe to use such corks a second time, and even then 
not without having subjected them to a thorough cleans- 
ing. When corks are returned in the original bottles 
with which they have been Bent out (and when there is 
no doubt about this), there will be no harm in using them 
again, if they are in good condition. At the dispensing 
counter, however, new corks should always be used, the 
risk of contaminating a mixture for internal use by a 
tainted cork being something that no pharmacist should 
venture to run. 

For bottles containing liquids or Bolids that are not in- 
tended for internal use, second-hand corks may be used, 
provided there is nothing objectionable about them. It 
must, however, bo a rather poor enterprise 
venture that has to have recourse to the 
using old corks for this purpose, there bein 
uses to which old cork may Iw put and for which it is 
bought up by some dealers. Nevertheless, as this is an 
age where nothing is supposed to bo wasted, and as there 
may be some more of our readers who can legitimately 
profit by the information here given, we will append a 
note on cleaning used corks. 

Corks which have been used should first lie sorted into: 
1. 8uch as have retained their original color entirely or 
nearly so, and have evidently only been wetted with odor- 
less or nearly tasteless liquids. These corks may usually 
be cleaned by one or more boiling in water. They are for 
this purpose best tied in a bag, made of loosely woven 
material which is kept below the surface of the boiling 
water either by weights or by wedges. 2. Such corks as 
have become stained, but not tainted either with a bad 
odor or taste. Here it will depend a good deal upon the 
nature of the stain. Corks which have been in ink bottles, 
for instance, will never be entirely restorable. They, and 
all similar ones, are preferably laid aside, each kind by 
itself, and treated separately, with a view of being used 
for the same purpose (and no other) again. Others are 
treated either by boiling water to which is added from 
1 to 10 per cent of solution of chlorinated soda (Labarraque's 
solution), or, they may be cleaned by permanganate of 
potassium. The new National Formulary contains a pro- 
cess for bleaching sponge, which directs to immerse the 
previously cleaned sponge in a solution of permanganate 
of potassium, then to wash them with water, and after- 
wards to treat them with a solution of hy)>osulphite of 
sodium and some hydrochloric acid. While thiB ib an ex- 
cellent method for sponge, it will not do for corks. The 
permanganate of potassium is, indeed, the chief bleaching 
agent, but the hyposulphite of sodium likewise contributes 
to it, as it is decomposed by the hydrochloric acid into 
chloride of sodium, sulphurous acid, and free sulphur, a 
small portion of which latter remains imbedded in the 
texture of the sponge, where it certainly cau do no harm. 
Free sulphur, however, might do harm in a cork, as it 
might affect the contents of the bottle in which it is in- 
serted. Fortius reason, the hyposulphite of sodium must be 
omitted in the case of corks, and only the acid used after 
the permanganate. The corks should be put into the solu- 
tion of permanganate (120 grains to tho pint), so that tbey 
are below the surface of the solution, and allowed to re- 
main therein for 1 or 2 days. They are theu washed in 
water, and when they no longer stain the latter, immersed 
in a mixture of 1 volume of hydrochloric acid (commer- 
cial) and 8 volumes of water. About a pint of this dilute 
acid will be required for each pint of permanganate solu- 
tion. Lastly, they are washed with water, until all trace 
of soluble matter is removed from them. 3. Such corks 
as are tainted by odorifor.ius matters or have acquired a 
peculiar taste not removable by the treatment previously 
mentioned. These are best thrown away, if no other 
economic use can be found for them. 



in Sugar (New London), 
mother 



No. 2,221. -Blueint .. 

This subscriber asks whether there is any granulated 
sugar in the market at the present time that does not con- 
tain any blue coloring matter, such as is added to neutral- 
ize the faint yellowish tint which sugar usually hat. 
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In reply we would say that up to the time when the 
igar Trust went into operation, there were some manu- 
icturere whose product was free from this impurity. 
Since that time wo have met the same difficulty which 



our correspondent and many others have encountered, 
and we are still in search of a brand which can be called 
absolutely free from the objectionable ingredient. Mean- 
while, we have recourse to rock candy for all special 
purposes, such as syrup of iodide of iron, etc. 

No. 2,222.— Zeihl's and Frankel's Solutions (Boston). 
Both, of these are used for staining tissues, in bacterio- 
logical examinations. They are prepared as follows: 

Zeihl's Solution. 

Fuchsine .... ■ ■ . . 1 part 

Alcohol 10 part* 

Solution of carbolic acid (5 per cent), 

enough to make 100 part* 
by weight. 

Dissolve the fucheine in the alcohol and very gradually 
and slowly add the solution of carbolic acid. 

Frankel's Solution. 

Water 80 parts 

Alcohol SO " 

NUric Acid 80 " 

Methyl Blue q. s. 

Mir the water and alcohol, gradually add the .nitric acid, 
allow the mixture to become cold, then saturate it with 
methyl blue. 

No. 2,823 — Modelling Wax (E. D.). 
A good composition for this purpose is said to be 
furnished by the following formula : 

Beeswax 1 part 

Lead Plaster 1 " 

Rosin 1 '• 

Olive Oil , . ....fl. B, 

Prepared Chalk q s. 

Melt the first three ingredients together, and incor- 
porate a sufficient quantity of Prepared Chalk previously 
triturated with Olive Oil to a smooth paste, to impart to 
the mass the requisite stiffness. The Olive Oil may amount 
to 1 part or a little more. If desired, the mass may be 
tinted with a little carmine, or carmine and annatto, or 
other coloring material Those here named will probably 
answer for dental purposes. 

No. 2,224.— Black Ink (M. F. N ). 

Your query for a formula for black ink " without boil- 
ing" is partly answered by the publication of some for- 
mula elsewhere in this number. 

Another excellent formula which wo have used for years 
is the following: 

Nigrosine, best water-soluble 120 | 

Gelatin, Cooper's 20 

Bichromate Potassium 10 " 

Glycerin 1 fl. or. 

Water enough to make 10 fl. os. 

Dissolve the Gelatin in about 6 fl. ox. of water, add the 
Nigrosine and dissolve, if necessary, by warming. Then 
add the Gljceriu, and lastly the balance of the water in 
which the Bichromate of ; > i v 



No. 2,225.— GeofTroya Inermis (E. W.). 

There is no standard formula for a tincture of Geoffroya 
inermis known to us from any existing pharmacopoeia. 
But in accordance with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Formulary, all tinctures for which no authori- 
tative formula is otherwise provided should be made of 
such a strength that 1 pint or the finished tincture repre- 
sents 2 troy ounces of drugB. 

Geoffroya inermis Willd, is a synonym of Audita inermis 
Kunth, and is known by the name of Cabbage Tree. It is a 
native of Jamaica, and the bark has long had a reputation 
as a vermifuge. An allied species, Andira retusa Kunth, 
is a native of Surinam and Cayenne. To distinguish the 
two kinds, it is customary to call the former " Jamaica 
cabbage tree (hark)," anil the latter "Surinam cabbage 
tree (bark)." Consult Stille & Maisch's "National Dis- 
pensatory," 3d od.. imge 202. U. S. Dispensatory, 15th ed., 
page 1593. You will, no doubt, be able to obtain it through 
one of the large wholesale houses of New York. If not, 
we would advise you to procure it directly from Jamaica. 

No. 2.220.— Saccharin and Alkaloids (Dr. A. H. S.). 

The proposition to combine hitter alkaloids with sac- 
charin, we believe, was originally made by L>r. Fahlberg, 
who claims the discovery of saccharin, and obtained the 
patents on it. The firm manufacturing saccharin, pre- 
pares several of these compounds, viz : 

1. Saccharinate of (Quinine (called by Fahlberg " Sac- 
charin-Chinin '*). This contains 30 per cent of saccharin 
and 64 per cent of quinine. It is a white powder of faintly- 
bitter taste, which may be completely covered by a fur- 
ther addition of saccharin. It is difficultly soluble in cold 
or hot water, and is best employed in form of powder. 



8. Saccharinate of Morphine contains 39.1 per cent of 
saccharin and 80.4 (according to Fischer; should probably 
be 80.9) per cent of morphine. 

3. Saccharinate of Strychnitie contains 35.4 per cent of 
saccharin and 64.6 per cent of strychnine. 

Incidentally we would say that we do not Bee the utility 
of the two last-named compounds. Indeed, we consider 
them as positively objectionable and dangerous. There will 
no longer be any chance of readily distinguishing the sev- 
eral alkaloids from each other by the taste, and a mistake 
may easily be made. We would at least advise that they 
be colored, so as to distinguish them both from the original 
saccharin, as well from each other. 

A saccharinate of cocaine has been prepared by Mr. B. 
F. Hays of this city, and has been useu to some extent. 

No. 2,227.— Rapid Estimation of Lead (Croton). 

The correspondent has a connection with tho main water 
Bupply by means of a long lead-pipe, and wishes to know 
how he may make a rapid estimation, day by day, of the 
quantity of lead which the water may take up. 

In the first place, we must remark that unless the con- 
duit is very long, or the water has been allowed to remain 
undisturbed in the pipe in the intervals between making 
the tests (at least 12 hours), it will not be possible to de- 
tect the presence of lead, under ordinary conditions, unless 
the water drawn from the pipe for the purpose of analysis 
iB concentrated to a small bulk by heat. However, as- 
suming that tho water, as drawn, contains enough lead to 
respond at once to teste, we would suggest the lollowing 
method, based upon that recently proposed by L. Lieber- 
mann, as a modification of one previously used by Pelouze 
and Bischof. 

Take two beakers of equal size, put into one of them 200 
C.c. of the water to be tested, together with 10 C.c. of mod- 
erately dilute hydrochloric acid (1 to 3 of water), and 20 
C.c. of saturated solution of hydroeulphuric acid. If the 
color of the mixture should become very dark, it is neces- 



sary to use a smaller proportion of the water to be ex- 
amined and to complete the whole bulk of 23u C.c. by 
means of distilled water. Not more than a brownish 



coloration, insufficient to render the liquid opaque, 
be produced : otherwise a smaller quantity of the water 
must be used for the assay. 

In a second beaker are put 200 C.c. of distilled water, 10 
C.c. of the previously specified hydrochloric acid, and 20 
C.c. of solution of hydroeulphuric acid, and then — both 
beakers standing upon white paper— a solution of acetate 
lead, containing 1 Om. in 1 liter, is allowed to flow, drop by 
drop, from a burette into the second beaker, .until, after 
stirring, the depth of tint in both beakers is identical. The 
amount of load solution consumed will give, by a simple 
calculation, the approximate quantity present in the sus- 
pected sample. 

Of course, this method is liable to lead to error. But it 
has been shown that, when carefully conducted and when 
the tint produced is pale, the results are in satisfactory ac- 
cordance with the actual quantities of lead present. 

No. 2,m— Boonekamp Bitten (J. N.). 
The following formula (recalculated by us to U. 8. 
' hte and measures) is published by Hell. Others have 
given by other authors. 

Oil of Angelica 16 min. 

" Bitter Orange 10 " 

" Staranise 16 '« 

" Lemon 12 »' 

•' Coriander .......... 12 " 

•' Qalanga 8 " 

" Marjoram 8 " 

" Abainth a •• 

•' Peppermint. 6 •• 

White Agaric 300 grains. 

Liquorice Root, ground. 24 Troy CM, 

Sugar 4 '• " 

Water 5 quarts. 

Alcohol enough to make 10 quarts. 

Macerate the White Agaric during one week with 20 
fluid ounces of Alcohol, and filter. Dissolve the Oils in 
the filtrate. Extract the Liquorice Root by infusing it 
with 1 quart of boiling water. Then add to this the Sugar 
and 4 more pints of water- afterwards the alcoholic solu- 
tion first prepared, and then 3| pints more of alcohol. 
Filter, and pass enough dilute alcohol through the filter to 
obtain 10 quarts of filtrate. 

We have given the ingredients according to Hell, and 
the directions according to our files. But we fail to see 
where the specific benefits of the product come in, so far 
as its medicinal properties are concerned. 

No. 8,829.— Tests for Antipyrin and Antifebnn < M. 

In preceding numbers of this journal you will (ind a 
number of proposed tests for both of the above substances. 
In a recent issue of the Chem. News (Aug. 3d), N.r. D.ivid 
Lindo publishes some further contribution to this subject, 
as follows : 

Knorr, who " appears to have discovered " [this should 
certainly read, " who discovered "1 antipyrin. gives reac- 
by which it can be identified ; 1. Even a highly di- 
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lute solution of the substanco in water gives a rod color on 
addition of a drop of ferric chloride solution. 2. The so- 
lution of antipvnn is mixed with a dilute solution of a 
nitrite, and a few dro|ni of dilute sulphuric add are then 
added. If the quantity of antipyrin is not too small, a 
blue color is developed ; otherwise the tint will be green. 
Knorr also found that nitro-antipyrin is obtained by gently 
heating a solution of antipyrin in concentrated nitric acid. 
This crystallizes in white needles, is insoluble in water and 
alkalies, but is sparingly soluble in strong nitric or hydro- 
chloric acids. Mr. Lindo wonders whether ho overlooked a 
fine color reaction, which may be obtained by heating anti- 
pyrin with strong nitric acid in a small porcelain basin over 
the lamp until reaction commences ; the lamp is then 
withdrawn, and when the reaction ceases, a fine purple 
colored liquid residue remains. On adding water and fil- 
tering, a beautiful purple-rod filtrate is obtained, and a 
violet-colored precipitate remains on the filter. This re- 
action k very delicate, and has not been mentioned here 
tofore. 

Regarding antifebrin, Mr. Lindo writes : I have met 
with no published tests [meaning evidently "color-tests"] 
for this body, and the only one I have discovered as yet 
must be applied to the solid substance, of which a very 
minute quantity, however, will suffice. The test depends 
upon the fact that when antifebrin is strongly heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, sulphanilic acid is formed, or 
at least a body which reacts exactly like it with nitrous 
acid and phenols. A small quantity of antifebrin is put in 
a porcolain dish, a little pure sulphuric acid added, and 
heat applied with a naked flame until the acid fumes 
strongly. When cold, a little water is added, and then a 
highly dilute solution of a nitrite. Next the mixture is 
treated with a phenol, such as alphanaphthol, thymol, or 
carbolic acid, when the characteristic red color (see this 
number, page 172) will make its appearance. 

No. 2,230.— Nitrite of Cobalt (Several Inquirers). 

The '• nitrite of cobalt " which has recently l>een intro- 
duced in medicine ns a definite agent for administering 
nitrous acid, is the double nitrite of cobalt and potassium, 
which was originally discovered by Fischer, and is ob- 
tained as a yellow precipitate when the solution of a 
cobalt (cobaltous) salt, acidified with acetic acid, is mixed 
with a solution of nitrite of potassium. The reaction is as 
follows: 

2CoCI, + 12KNO, ■» 2HC,H,0, + 11,0 - 



chloride 
= (KNO£ Co,0(NO,K.H,0 



nitrite 



4KCI 
potassium 
chloride 



-r 2KCH.O, -t- 



+ 2NO 
nitric 
oxide 



Roscoe and Schorlemmer (I., 134) give a reaction, in 
which 4 molecules of free nitrous acid are made to enter, 
besides 10 molecules of nitrite of potassium. We do not 
see how this agrees with the facts. The above reaction is 
frequently used as a test for cobalt. For this purjiose the 
solution containing a cobalt salt is evaporated to a small 
bulk, then caustic soda added, and the precipitate redis- 
solved with an excess of acetic acid. A solution of potas- 
sium nitrite is then added, the whole digested for a while 
at a gentle heat, and then set aside for 24 hours, when the 
yellow precipitate of the above-mentioned double salt will 
separate. As this is somewhat soluble in water, it is best 
washed with a solution of potassium acetate (containing a 
slight excess of acetic acid; and lastly with 80? alcohol. 
ThiB compound is also known as "cobalt yellow, "and con- 
sists, when viewed under the microscope, of minute 
crystals. According to Sadtler, the salt is usually an- 
hydrous; but it may be obtained with from I to 4 mole- 
cules of water, according to the concentration of the 
solution. 

No. 2,231.— Baking Powders (Subscriber). 

This correspondent sends us the names of four baking 
powders, asking us to give their composition. Two of 
them are, however, entirely unknown to us, and on in- 
quiry we cannot find that they are known or sold in the 
New York market. The other two are well known. As 
they happen to be among those reported on in a paper read 
at the last meeting of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, it may be of interest to place the whole senes here. 
The analysis of these powders was made by Miss Rice at 
the laboratory of the University of Kansas, under the 
supervision of Prof. K. H. S. Bailer.* 

We have arranged the results obtained by Miss Rice in 
form of a table to save space. The starch was in no wise 
specially determined, but the sum of all the other solid in- 
gredients deducted from 100, was put down as "starch." 
The "gas "is understood to menu the total amount, by 
weight, of carbonic acid gas, which 100 parts of the powder 
would give off, when treated with water. The solids were 
determined by igniting a known weight of the powder 
until all carbonaceous matter was destroyed. From this 



was deducted the amount of cream of tartar and of bic 
bonate of sodium previously determined. The remainder 
was calculated to Rochelle salt, or tartrate of potassium 
and sodium {which need not therefore be assumed to have 
been originally present], or to the alum and sodium corn- 
pounds, etc., formed. Regarding other details, we must 
refer the reader to the original paper. 
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No. 2,232 — Sulphide of Calcium (Montana). 

The U. S. Ph. of 1880. on page 62, will give you part of 
the information you ask for. You speak of the work as 
if you were quite familiar with it, yet you do not Be* m to 
have found this preparation in it. The fact is, it is not 
pure sulphide of calcium, though commonly so named. 
It is a mixture of sulphide and sulphate of calcium con- 
taining generally accidental impurities derived from the 
ingredients from which it is prepared. It has long been 
used by the homoeopaths under the name of hepar sul- 
phuris calrareuui. and was directed by Hahnemann to be 
prepared by mixing equal parts of finely powdered oyster 
shells and "pure " sublimed sulphur, then raising the mix- 
ture to a white heat, and keeping the product in well- 
closed tattles. It is, however, largely prepared by other 
proces.<es, particularly one of the following: 

1. Introduce into a clay crucible an intimate mixture of 
4 parts of plaster of Paris (calcined sulphate of calcium) 
and 1 part of wood charcoal in powder. Heat the mixture 
to a red heat and further to nearly a white heat. Allow 
to cool, and preserve the product in well-closed bottles. 

2. From 8 parts of plaster of Paris, 2 parts of powdered 
wood cltarcoal, 1 part of rye flour, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, prepare suitable cylinders. Dry them thor- 
oughly and pile them alternately with a layer of charcoal 
in a muffle-oven, whore the whole is afterwards brought 
to a full heat. When the charcoal is consumed, close the 
oven and allow to cool. Reduce the cylinders (freed from 
ash ) to powder. 

3. Make an intimate mixture of equal parts of powdered 
caustic lime and sulphur, press it firmly into a crucible, 
cover this well, and heat this during one'hour so that the 
heating proceeds from above downwards. When cold, 
transfer the product at once to bottles. 

The reaction is chiefly the following : 



4Ca (OH), 



+ 48 = 
sulphur 

+ 4H.O 



(calcium hydroxide) 



TJa 2,233 — Bromidia (B. & S ). 

The proprietors of the preparation " Bromidia" publish 
a formula, in which they claim that each fluid drachm 
contains " 15 grains each of pure chloral hydrate, and 
'purified' bromide of potassium, and i grain each of 
genuine imported extract of Cannabis Indica and Hyos- 
cyamus." 

"Any attempt to get the extract of cannabis indica in 
solution in an aqueous menstruum corresponding to that 
which is present in bromidia, is unsuccessful. Nor does 
the extract yield to the menstruum any constituent that 
can lie traced. In the case of extract of nyoscyamus, most 
of the active principle will probably pass into solution. 
There is no doubt in our mind or that of others who have 
examined the subject that the finished preparation con- 
tains no cannabis indica at all, though this may have been 
employed as an ingredient. The National Formulary 
a formula in which the extract of cannabis 



has adopted 

indica is retained. But it is made diffusible by means of 
tincture of Quillaja, and attention is drawn, in a uote. to 
the fact that, if the mixture is filtered, the resin (extract 
of cannabis indica) will remain on the filter. 

The formula for Tasteless Tincture of Iron you will also 
find in the New National Formulary, which you ought to 
procure as soon as possible. You may obtain it through 
The book ( 



of Uv Ninth Annual Hivting of the Kmuu Itunn. A»- 
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Schiffinan's Asthma Cure. What is the composition t 
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THIRTY - SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AT DETROIT. 

Monday, Sept. 3d, 1888. 

President J. U. Lloyd called tho meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association to order at 3:20 p.m., on Sep- 
tember 3d. in the Detroit Light Infantry Armory, Detroit, 
Mich., and introduced Rev. C- R. Henderson, who deliv- 
ered a prayer, the members standing meanwhile. The 
meeting was then declared open and was addressed by the 
Hon. William C. Maybury who, in the name of the Mayor 
and the people of Detroit, welcomed the Association, speak- 
ing of tne pharmaceutical manufacturing laboratories of 
Detroit as the pride of their city. Referring to the exhibit, 
with its wealth of beauty, he felt the traditions of his boy- 
ho ^d were fast being swept away. The time-honored 
hunch of catnip nnd other nauseous herbs were no longer 
the most prominent things that greeted the eye when vis- 
iting the apothecaries' shops, and it is now not necessary 
to judge of the virtue of a medicine by its bitterness of 
taste. Instead of screwing up tho face, and dreading the 
nauseous dose, as was the custom years ago, now a man 
will walk up 10 the counter and take his innocent-looking 
capsule with as little concern as he will his soda-water. 
Ho wondered where the mystic compounder of his boy- 
hood days had gone, who, when the prescription was 
handed to him, went behind the barrier, and. while tho 
patient was waiting, awed by the solemnity of the occasion, 
prepared the mystic compound. 

Now the time had come when all mysteries were being 
opened to humanity. The druggist of to-day was allow- 
ing mystery to be replaced by greater skill and education. 
Thus the labors of the physician were aided by the knowl- 
edge of the druggist, and they realize that there is no labor 
for the individual like that which rises to the dignity of 
alleviating the sufferings of human life. 

Mr. Alexander, of St. Louis, in a few well-chosen words, 
responded for the Association, returning thanks for the 
cordial welcome. 

J. F. Judge, of Cincinnati, was called upou to road tho 
President's address, which was a long document contain- 
ing many valuable suggestions, which, upon motion of 
J. M. Good, of St. Louis, was referred to a committee of 
three, consisting of John Weher, J. L. Lemberger, and 
G. W. Sloan. 

The Secretary of tho Council read the names of one 
hundred and seven druggists who hod been reported to 
the Council as desirable members for the Association, and, 
on motion of Mr. Seabury, of New York, they were in- 
vited to become members. 

Reports of committees being called for, the following 
reports were read by title and laid over: 

Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy. Committee on Na- 
tional Formulary, and Committee on Incorporation of the 
Association. Mr. A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, reported from 
the Committee on Revision of the Pharmacopoeia that 
they had had no meeting this year; the Committee would 
have to be reconstructed somewhat, and promised a re- 
port for the next yearly meeting. Prof. J. P. Remington, 
i HMD the Committee on Management, reported that they 
had preferred to make no report this year, but would wait 
to see the effect of the working of the new system. 

The roll of States was called, and, according to the new 
amendment of last year, each State appointed two men 
who were delegates, and the President appointed five men 
who were nut delegates, to serve as Committee on Nomina- 
tion for Officers ot the Association for the ensuing year. 
They were as follows i 

California— Etuleu Painter. Connecticut — Frodorick 
Wilcox. Dakota— 11. M. Haussamer, J. M. Da Rold. 
Delaware — S. E. Stewart. Illinois— T. M. Jamieson. E. C. 
Day. Indiana— G. W. Sloan, Jacob Bauer. Iowa— Rosa 
Upson, C. Wanglor. Kansas — R. G. Brown, L. E. Sayre. 
Kentucky— G. C. Pttngst, O. E. Mueller. Louisiana— W. 
Boyd, Mrs. E. Rudolph. Maine— Henry Cunning. A. R. 
Bayley. Michigan — Geo. Guudrum, D. 0. Haynes. Min- 
nesota — Carl Simmon, J. C. Henuitig. Missouri — II. M. 
Welpley, K. G. Uhlich. New Hampshire— C. B. Spofford. 
New Jersey— Charles Holzhauer. New York— G. J. 
Seabury, William P. De Forest. Ohio— J. Heckler, J. 
Weir. Pennsylvania -C. A. Heinitsh, J. F. Pattou. 
Rhode Island— H. J. Aldridge, W. E. Cites. Tennessee— 
Al. A. Yeager, J. L Thompson. Wisconsin— J. A. Dadd, 
A. H. Hoilister. Province Quebec— S. Lachauer, E. 
Muir. Province Ontario— J. E. D' Avignon. At large— A 

E. Ebert, Edmuud Boeking. John Ingalls, J. Dupont, J. 

F. Judge. 

The Committee was notified to moot at the Cadillac Ho- 
tel at 8 P.M. 

of tho Council were read for approval. 



anized by the selection of W. 
larl Simmon as vice-chairman, 
stary. 



The Council had been 
H. Rodgers as chairmai . 

and G. W. Kennedy as secretary. The usual committees 
had been appointed. The title of the National Formulary 
had been discussed and fixed and the contract for its print- 
ing and binding awarded to the lowest bidder. The Com- 
mittee on Membership had sent circulars to each member 
calling attention to the change in the manner of electing 
members. A rule had been added to the by-laws of the 
Council in regard to trust company's bond for treasurer. 
The American Pharmaceutical Association had been incor- 
porated in the District of Columbia under Act of Congress 
which required that seventeen or eighteen members oi the 
thirty-five necessary should reside in that District, and be 
the managers ot the Association and of its finances during 
the first year; those provisions had required no changes in 
the by-laws of the Association. The certificate of incorpora- 
tion, which was kept by the Council, was read. An ap- 
propriation of $200 had been made for the exhibition of tho 
preparations of the Nation.d Formulary. A change had 
been made in the fees for life membership, and the Coun- 
cil had decided hereafter not to meet on Sundays. Tho 
work of the Council was on motion approved. 

A. E. Ebert offered an ameudment to the by-laws that 
the Secretary of the Council may or may not be a member 
of the Council. 

S. A. D. Sheppard, of Boston, Mass., offered an amend- 
ment to Art. VIII., sec. VI. 

E. Painter, of New York, moved that a committee of 
three be appointed to select the time and place of the next 
meeting, and also extended an invitation from the Cali- 
fornia State Association for the American Association to 
hold its next meeting in San Francisco. Referring to the 
many times this invitation had been extended, he thought 
we should accept it this year as a duty we owed to them 
and the good it would do the Association. 

Mr. Sheppard said that too much time was taken up 
year after year by discussing time and place of meeting in 
the Association, and thought that a large committee con- 
sisting of fifteen members should be appointed to consider 
and have authority to act in this matter, twelve of the 
committee to be appointed by the Association and three 
by the President, the said committee to give two hearings 
to any persons who might sugge-a places to them. 

Mr. Painter thought the scneme good in some respects 
and bod in others. Thecommitteo. by giving two hearings, 
might take up too much time and tbeu bo unable to come 
to a definite conclusion. 

Prof. J. P. Remington, of Pennsylvania, said that, when 
the Committee on Management amended tho by laws ar- 
ranging the business of the mooting last year, they had 
thought it judicious not to take away any of the business 
of the Association that would be of interest to the mem- 
bers, and they had kept that in their mind in all their work. 
Now this matter of selecting time and place of meeting he 
considered as a matter of interest to all the members, and 
as such should be settled in open meeting, and then none 
could feel aggrieved. It might save time to refer this to a 
committee ot three or of flfteeu, but he certainly would 
never consent to be one of such a committee, tor they 
would never be able to please tho majority of the Associa- 
tion. If it was to lie settled by a committee, it had better 
go to the Nominating Committee, they were a representa- 
tive body now, as they are appoiuted by each State. 

Mr. Painter, of New York, thought there would be too 
much work for the Nominating Committee to select officers 
and to take charge of tho consideration of this matter. 

Mr. Hechlor thought there should be a session of tho As- 
sociation set aside for the general consideration of this 
subject. 

Tne motion that fifte n members constitute the commit- 
tee and have authority to settle the. time ,'tud place was 
lost, and the motion that a committee of three bo ap- 
pointed to report to the Association was carried. Tho 
President appointed Emlen Painter, New York, J. P. 
Remington, Pennsylvania, and P. W. Bedford, New 
York. 

The meeting then adjourned until nine o'clock on Tues- 
day morning. 

Tuesday, Sept. 4th, 1888. 

Second Session, called to order at 10 a.m. by tho first 
vice-president, Mr. M. W. Alexander. 

Secretary J . M. Maisch read tho minutes of the previous 
session, winch were approved. 

The minute* of the C mncU were read and approved, 
also forty seven names of proposed now members who 
were invited to join. A change in the rulo of finances 
was proposed by tno treasurer, that dues should bo paid 
by the 30ih of June of each year, and if not within twenty 
days after, a sight draft should be drawn. 
Tho Nominating Committe reported that they had met 
" the following officers for the Association: 
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President— H. W. Alexander, St. Louis ; \at Vice-Prejti- 
dent, James Vornor, Detroit; id Vice- President, Frederick 
Wilcox. Connecticut; 3d Vice-Prea., Alvin A. Y eager. 
Tennessee; Treasurer, S. A. D. Sheppard, Boston; Sec- 
retary, J. M. Maisch, Pennsylvania; Reporter, C. Lewis 
Diehl, Kentucky. Three member* of the Council Henry 
Canning, Boston; Einlen Painter, New York; C. L. 
Keppler, Louisiana. 

On motion, the reiwrt was received, and one ballot was 
cast for the president, which being done, Mr. M. W. 
Alexander was declared elected. 

On motion, one ballot was cast for 1st vice-president, 
and Mr. James Vernor was declared elected. 

On motion, one ltfdlot was cast for the rest of the name* 
reported by the Committee, aud they were declared 
elected. 

A telegram was read from the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference at Bath, England, which was received, and 
on motion of Mr. l)e Forest, of Brooklyn, the secretary 
was directed to acknowledge the receipt of the telegram, 
and to return cordial greeting. 

The reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, C. Lewis Diehl, 
then read the preliminary jxart of his report for the past 
year. Extracts taken are as follows : 

"Since our meeting here twenty -two years ago, v he said 
"our national pharmacopoeia has been revised twice, and 
the time is near at hand for another revision of that stan- 
dard, for which preparations are being mado both by the 
societies concerned in the revision and by the permanent 
committee of revision created in 1880. The work is likely 
to be more arduous than ever, for the introduction of new 
remedial agents has so rapidly followed the one upon the 
other, that it has been, difficult for pharmacists to keep up 
with them. The widening of the scojie of the pharmacopoeia 
is not conftued to the United States, as is evidenced by the 
action of pharmaceutical bodies abroad. Tho formulas 
and definitions will not alone be thoroughly revised, but 
the remedial agents that have in recent years come to 
notice will In* very completely represented in the work. 

•'Scientific pharmacists have invented better, or at least 
more convenient, preparations than those which are in 
the pharmacopoeia. They have invented, too, pleasanter 
forms of administration. Since the production of their 
new compounds on a large scale is cheaper than on a small 
wale, there are good grounds for believing that the cull 
on the part of the medical profession for these presta- 
tions and medicines is increasing and will increase and 
that this call will distinctly affect pharmacy. The new 
compounds are welcomed partly because of their conveni- 
ence and partly because their uniformity of composition 
is, to a certain extent, guaranteed by the producer. At 
dispensaries, students, with few exceptions, learn little or 
nothing, and even the opportunities for acquiring a knowl- 
edge of compounding drugs under practitioners who dis- 
pense their own medicine have somewhat diminished; 
for ready-made medicines are usurping the place of the 
official preparations. It is not likely that a return will be 
made to tne old system under which medical students 
acquired a knowledge of pharmacy. If, then, the sole 
office of the pharmacist were to compound drugs, the 
future of pharmacy could not bt regarded as satisfactory. 
In that end, however, the very increase of the wholesale 
production of compounded medicines, as simple articles of 
commerce, will not take from, but add to, the work of the 
future pharmacist, if he fulfils all the duties which seem 
to lielong to his occupation. If pharmacy is to hold its 
own, each pharmacist must be, in the future, guarantor 
of the purity of the medicines he dispenses, not the 
mere distributer. The rise of pharmacy to a higher 
state, or its fajl to a lower, depends on whether its more 
scientific functions are accepted or declined. 

'"The pharmacist is held responsible for the medicines lie 
dispenses, whether these are prepared in his own or some 
one else's laboratory. While in emergencies the pharma- 
cist may lie called upon to purchase lluid extracts from 
the wholesale manufacturers, it is plainly his duty to pre 
pare them in his own laboratory whenever possible. The 
conscientious pharmacist cannot fail to make it remunera- 
tive to himself as well as doing justice to his assistants 
and the public. 

" poring the past year, a number of papei-s have ap- 
peared that are directed towards an adjustment of the 
grievances between physician and pharmacist. Some fifty 
papers on the subject were elicited bv the Pharmaceutical 
Era, the one by Prof. F. H. Gcrrish, of Bowdoin Medical 
College, securing the prize offered. He regards the un- 
satisfactory relations U'tween the two professions to he 
due to very simple causes, fur which both are re-spmsible. 
On tho part of tne pharmacists the custom of prescribing, 
aggravated by a lack of proper qualification and education 
in medicine, the custom of renewing prescriptions without 
the sanction of the physician ; the sale and its encourage- 
ment of so-called patent medicines. On the part of the 
physician, the custom of verbally directing the renewal of 
prescriptions; the demand on the spur of tho moment of 
whimsical preparations or for different brands of the same 
standard medicine; the habit of some physicians in locali- 
ties where pharmacists are accessible of furnishing their 
patients with medicines. 

" It is clearly the duty of the pharmacist to attend to 
the, preparation, dispensing, and sale of medicine, in which 



event he must, or should, conform to tho code of ethics of 
the medical profession. The renewal of prescriptions is an 
evil for which the physician is equally responsible. Th» 
sale of patent medicines, while it cannot be avoided, need 
not be encouraged by the pharmacist. The physician, on 
the contrary, should not whimsically designate the pro- 
ducts of special manufacturers in his prescription, and he 
certainly should not supply the medicines needed in his 

K inscription if such can be filled in tho locality in which 
e resides. The professions of medicine and nliarmocy are 
so intimately related that they cannot afford to quarrel ! " 

The report was discussed by Prof. J. P. Remington, of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. James, of St. Ix>uis, Dr. Stewart and 
Dr. R. G. Eccles. of Brooklyn. Dr. James, referring to 
the allusion of substitution by German druggists, said the 
coses cited were all of homa-opathic druggists. The 
homoeopathic physicians hod found it almost impossible 
to obtain their medicines correctly prepared from the 
homoeopathic stores, and had adopted the method of send- 
ing around to them prescriptions calling for the most ab- 
surd anil unheard-of things, and. in a majority of case*, 
thev were filled. 

Tho speaker knew what he was talking about, as he was 
the first to translate these cases in this country, and he 
did not want the regular druggists blamed for it, as they 
have been. 

Dr. Stewart thought the report dealt with an interesting 
subject, when speaking of the relations of tho physician 
and druggist, and stated the American Medical Associa- 
tion was considering the idea of establishing a Section on 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy to which the American 
Pharmaceutical Association will probably lie asked to send 
delegates. 

He thought the American Pharmaceutical Association 
would do well to reciprocate by establishing a Section on 
Therapeutics in their Association. 

Prof. Remington was glad the subject had been brought 
to the attention of the Association. There should be a 
systematic effort made to bring the two professions to- 
gether, and anything that will break the policy of non- 
intercourse, and will promote harmony, is good aud must 
meet with success. There is no doubt that delegates from 
the American Pharmaceutical Association coming with 
this in view would be received with open arms. One 
ground which they could regulate would Is- the prescrib- 
ing of officinal preparations, instead of non-officinal ones, 
and thus give the druggist a chance of his life. 

The s|>eaker s|sike of the success of the Committee from 
tho Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association to the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Association, and the action of the Medi- 
cal Association in incorporating in their by laws amend- 
ments to encourage such committees. He was in favor of 
the action of the American Medical Association establish- 
ing this Section in Pharmacy and Materia Medica in that 
body, but he would not recommend the American Phar- 
maceutical Association to take any action just yet, as the 
Medical Association must first invite us to meet with I " 



and then wo can reciprocate the compliment. 

Dr. R. G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, thinks tho American 
Medical Association is making a right movement in tak- 
ing this action, and thought we should at once show our 
appreciation of it by doing as much ourselves; for if we 
wait, it will look as "though we were dragged into it; but 
if we now determine to establish a Section on Therapeu- 
tics, we would show we are as anxious as they. Only the 




they can to retard it. So the sooner we work for it the 
better. 

Mr. Scabury. New York, said the acoustic properties of 
the hall in which the Association was meeting w;is so bad 
that those in the back could not hear, and moved that a 
Committee be appointed to interview the janitor toseeif it 
were not jMissihle to secure the room down-stairs. Car- 
ried, and Messrs. Merrill and Hechlcrwere appointed such 
a Committee. 

Sir. William 1'. De Forest, of Brooklyn, read the report 
of the Committee on National Formulary on Unofficinal 
Preparations, which announced the completion of the 
labors of the committee and submitted certain proposi- 
tions as to the manner of revising the work in the future. 
These propositions were contained in the following two 
resolutions which were acted upon nt a subsequent ses- 
sion 1: 

t. Reaolrrd, That a ( 'ommitlce on Xtttioiial Formulary 
be appointed at the meeting of the Association following 
the publication of the work. The said committee to hold 
office, unless otherwise directed by the Association, until 
their successors are ap|Miinted at the meeting of the Am. 
Ph. Assoc. succeeding the issue of a revision of the 
work, and shall report at each meeting of the Association. 

t. Rrmlrcd, That the Council of the A. P. A. shall have 
authority, upon t he recommendation of the Committee on 
National Formulary, to make all necessary arrangements 
for t he publication of a revision, and to provide for its dis- 
tribution. 

Tin- report was received, and Emlen Painter, of New 
York, moved a vote of thanks to those gentlemen, not 
members of the Committee, who had assisted the Com- 
mittee in their work. This was amended by others, in- 
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eluding the Committee, in the resolution of thanks ami of 
a special vote of thanks to Dr. Charles Rice, the Chairman 
of the Committee, for his indefatigable efforts hi thin work. 
These were earned unanimously. The resolutions pro- 
prosed l>y the Committee were read and tho whole subject 
of the National Formulary watt referred to the Section on 
Scientific Papers. 

Rej»ort of the Council showed that the Committee on 
Publication had awarded the contract for publishing the 
National Formulary to the lowest bidder. There had been 
printed and distributed a first and second edition of two 
thousand and three thousand copies, and a third edition 
of three thousand was hi course of distribution. 

J. M. (rood, of St. I»nis, spoke of the impossibility of 
printing the Formulary in the proceedings last year, as 
ordered by the Association, and thought it is not neces- 
sary to have it done now. as the book had been sent to each 
member. 

Messrs. Ernie n Painter, of New York, and Hallberg, of 
Chicago, disagreed with him, as they thought it was i«rt 
of the record of the Association, and should be in the pro- 
ceedings, and, on motion, it was ordered to be printinl in 
the proceedings this year. 

The Treasurer 8. A. P. Sheppard, Boston, read his re- 
|«irt. The receipts during the year were $7,1)37. 0.'». and 
the balance from the year ltefore was *1,7I!>.44. making a 
t<ttal of #12.05<i.4i). The disbursements d tiring the year 
were $10,280.42, leaving a cash balance in the Treasurer's 
hands of ♦sf,:<7H.i>7, 

In the items of disbursements was one of £4,000 <K) 
which was invested in U. S. Bonds, thus making the actual 
exjiensea for the year $6,280.42. The Auditing Committee 
reported that the funds of the Association "invested in 
U. S. Bonds amounted to til. 347.82. 

The Committee on membership re|>orted that a year ago 
the Association had l.Vtfl members. The new members 
during the last year swelled this to 1,395, but the loss due to 
death, resignation, and suspension was 138 members, leav- 
ing the membership at 1.257. The Committee gave a list 
of deceased members and a brief obituary of each. 

A. E. El>ert, of Chicago, referring to the fact that a 
great many druggists had been invited last year to join 
the Association, and but a few had availed themselves of 
the invitation, thought the by-law should be changed and 
the Association go back to the old plan, for the present 
plan of begging men to connect tnemselves with the 
Association was lowering the dignity of such a body. 

Mr. (i. L. Kennedy, of Pennsylvania, said that members 
should l>e very careful as to what names they presented, 
for in several instances the invitation had been returned 
with the statement that they were already members, and 
had paid their dues and could not understand why they 
should be requested to send another five dollars or sign 
again the by laws. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting for next 
year unanimously reported in favor of San Francisco, the 
time to be left with the council, with the understanding 
that it should be about August 1st. 

Mr. Hallberg. of Chicago, wished to know about what 
the railroad fare would be, and the time necessary to be 
taken. 

Mr. Painter said that the fare would be very much re- 
duced if a company couJd be formed to go from the east, 
so that tho expense would be but a little more than nt any 
other place near by. That it was a duty we owed to the 
brethren on the Pacific coast to hold our meeting there, 
or else decide that we are not an Association for the whole 
country. We never have a very large representation from 
any one part of the country at any meeting, no inntter 
where it is held, except those living in the locality the 
Association meets in. The regular attendants of the As- 
sociation would, no doubt, attend no matter where it is 
held, and the effect on the druggists in California and the 
Pacific coast would Is 1 such as to bring them in the As- 
sociation in large numbers, and thus do good to it as well 
as to themselves. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, thought we ought to think 
well before we did this, for he believed it would »*■ an 
exjH'nsive trip. He put the figure at *3<X) as what it 
would cost, and that was too much for the average drug- 
gist to imy for his summer vacation. 

Mr. L. E. Savre, of Kansas, said that appealing to his 
pocket, it would l>e a question whether hi* could go or not, 
and so he might be deprived of the privilege of attending 
the Association for one year, but he believed in looking 
at it in a more unselfish way than that, anil leaving him- 
self out of the question, consider whether it was not due 
to the brethren on the Pacific coast for us to send the 
Association there. He had seen the some opposition when 
the question was raised in the Teachers' Convention, but 
when they decidi-d to go, the matter was placed in the 
hands of men with great executive ability, who succeeded 
in getting up a grand excursion and the railroad fare 
there and back was only thirty-five dollars for each 
person. Five dollars of that went into the Treasury of 
the Association and they received so much that they 
liavo now a large surplus. 

Mr. Eliert. of Chicago, said that a few years ago he was 
chairman of a committee to take a census of the mem- 
bers, as to how many would attend the meeting. A great 
many did not reply; 80 from the East said they would go 
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50 would not. but from the Pacific slope they received 
responses from 400 who said they woulu attend and that 
there would be 21 papers furnished. He approved going 
then- and would vote for it. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, said the only question to 
bo considered was, not tho selfish one of each individual, 
but whether it would Is- best for the Association. 

Mr. Carl Simmon, of Minnesota, made an appeal for 
the Association to meet in St. Paul or Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 

Several other members spoke upon the question, when 
the report of the Committee was adopted by a large 
rising vote. A Special Committee of five was "appointed 
by the president to make arrangements with the rail- 
roads and report to the Council at some future time. 

Association then adjourned till afternoon. 

Section on Commercial Interests. 

Tuesday afternoon, 3.30. 

This being the third session of the Association, accord 
ing to the by -laws it was given up to tho section on Com- 
mercial Interests. 

The Chairman. A. II. Hollister, of Madison. Wis. occupied 
the chair nnd called the section to order, j. W. Colcord. 
of Boston, the secretary, made a short report. 

The Chairman stated it was the duty of this section to ap- 
point a Committee on Exhibits and asked how it was to he 
done. It was decided that he should appoint them. 

He named F. Wilcox, of Connecticut; J. F. Patton, of 
Pennsylvania; and Alexander K. Finlay. of Louisiana. 

W. II. Rogers, of Middletown. N. Y., offered a resolution 
that the secretary of this section correspond with manu 
facturors, requesting them to label their products in con- 
formity with the officinal nomenclature, and to designate 
strengths by sp. gr. or per ct, and abolish arbitrary signs 
such as" ff marks and Baume, and that the co-operation of 
tho National Wholesale Dealers' Association be solicited 
toward securing this result. 

Carried. 

Mr. Rogers, the only member of a committee appointed 
Inst year, being called upon for a report, said the com- 
mittee was unable to do anything, as there was a question 
as to where their work begins or ends and as to how much 
it trenches on others. 

Mr. Colcord, the secretary, also spoke in reference to the 
same. 

A motion was made to appoint a committee to report 
nominations for officers of the section for the ensuing 
year. Messrs. Alexander, Ebert, and Ingalls were made 
such a committee, and very soon after reported the fol- 
lowing: A. Hollister as chairman and J. W. Colcord as 
secretary'. The Committee explained why they decided to 
report the re-election of the present officers. Those gentle- 
men had not had much chance to understand what they 
were to do this last year, and that in another year they 
could make the section more interesting. 

Chairman Hollister declined a re-election, for if there 
was any honor in such positions they should be passed 
around. He had liad no misapprehension of his work, and 
had performed it to the best of his ability, though there 
had been great difficulties in the way. As to hiB not hav- 
ing made a report, he had conferred with several of the 
mcmbereof this Association, and with the President of the 
Michigan Association, and it was deemed advisable by all 
to defer it until tho evening session, when the two Asso- 
ciations would meet together. 

Mr. Alexander said that he had had no intention of re- 
flecting on the chairman in his remarks, but had meant 
the section was hardly in g«x>d working order yet, and by 
continuing the present officers another year, much good 
might be done. 

Mr. Hollister said all he wanted to do was to seek the 
good of the Association, and if he had failed it was an 
error of judgment, an error of head, not of heart. 

The acting chairman, Mr. Rogers, was then directed to 
cast one ballot for the nominees of the committee. 

Mr. Canning offered a resolution that the manufacturers 
in the rebate system be requested to furnish no rebate 
goods to any wholesale firm or party who retail such goods, 
no matter how much they may purchase, and that the 
National Wholesale Dealers' Association be requested to 
co-operate in carrying this out. 

This was debated by Messrs. H. Canning, J. W. Colcord. 
C. S. Hallberg, R. G. Eccles, E. Painter, and others, who 
thought it was a desirable move, for it was impossible for 
retail druggists to compete in prices with those jobbers 
who bought in large quantities under the rebate plan, anil 
then sold them at a very little advance. The same resolu- 
tions liad been before the Massachusetts Pharmaceutical 
Association and by them brought to the attention of the 
wholesale association. It was brought here for us to act 
up< >n. 

Some thought that the question of conspiracy might be 
raised by any firm of wholesalers who had regular retail 
stores, and the wholesalers would lie only too glad to have 
a chance to laugh at us and pay no attention to our re- 
quest. 

Mr. Colcord spoke of a notion btore in Boston putting 
up ninete'ti thousand prescriptions in a year and a half; 
he said if the wholesaler continues this practice of retail- 
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ing, there will be no business for tho retailer, and he will 
soon be ground out. Anybody in Boston can go in tho 
wholesale drug store there and buy as cheaply oh the drug- 
gist can. 

It wan llnallv referred to n committee of three to report 
at the evening session. Committee: Messrs. Canning, 
Hallberg, and Eccles. 

Mr. C. F. O. Meyer, of Cleveland, Ohio, was intro- 
duced as a delegate from the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists' Association, and made a speech in which he showed 
the wholesale dealers were in sympathy with tho Ameri- 
Pharmaceutical Association in its scientific pursuits. 
Mr. Seabury. of New York, started a discussion on the 
practice ot wholesale dealers substituting a cheap drug 
tor a higher priced one in tilling retail orders. That firms 
took pains to introduce goods and to leave the orders re- 
ceived with wholesale dealers; and when later druggists 
were called u|xm to supply the articles, that other gt^nls 
were being substituted for them, the excuse of the retailer 
being that ho could not get them from his jobl>er. He 
believed in only one kind of substitution and that was 
when a physician orders an officinal article, though he 
designates any maker, the druggist can supply his own 
make, knowing it to be as good, if not better. 

Dr. Eccles did not believe even in this kind of substitu- 
tion, as it might be the entering wedge to vice, and, like 
all wedges, very thin, and makes but small opening at the 
first, but soon broadens into larger ones and then will ad- 
mit greater things, and he reminded tho Association of 
the story that Prof. Remington had once told of the 
fl. ext. cinchona which the druggist said he knew was 
good, because he had made it himself. It was very light- 
colored and proved to be only one-fifth the strength. So 
the mere fact of a druggist making his own pre;>arations 
was not a proof they were the best, and if a druggist com- 
mences to substitute even in that small way, it will tend 
to make him do so when more important things come in 
his way. There is but one safe way: don't put up the pre- 
scription at all, or put it up as it is written. As to obtain- 
ing goods from jobbers, if the druggist insists upon 
getting the goods he wants, and will pay the price asked, 
he will always get them. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, doesn't believe there is as 
much substitution going on among druggists as there was 
fifteen or twenty years ago. The facility for getting goods 
is so great now that it is his own tault if he don't get mem. 

Mr. Eliel, of Indiana, coincided with Mr. Brown and 
thought this talk of substituting more of a bugbear than 
a fact. 

Mr. Brown said that, if Mr. Seabury knew of any whole- 
saler in our Association who was guilty of substitution, 
he should bring charges against him and have him ex- 
pelled. 

Mr. Painter said he had no trouble to get the goods he 
wanted ; the jobber, if he did not havo it in stock, would 
make great efforts to get it for him, sending sometimes 
as far as Chicago for that purpose, 

Mr. Ebert, of Chicago, said the charge of substitution 
could not be brought against the jobbers of tho West, as 
he had never known of such a thing there for the last 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. Coleord announced the arrangements for an excur- 
sion to Chicago and the lakes, to start Saturday night and 
return by Tuesday noon ; cost, including state-room and 
meals, $16. 

The meeting then adjourned until evening. 

Tuesday Evening, 8:25. 

The Chairman of the Section on Commercial Interests, 
Mr. A. H. Hollister, called the meeting to order at 8:22 
p.m., and delivered an address filled with advice and en- 
couragement to the patient druggists which pointed out 
the way to success and instilled ideas of duty and honesty. 
He said the interest connected with this section was the 
interest that gave them their bread and butter, which 
none but those fully equipped could hope to win. He ad- 
vised preliminary education of apprentices as necessary, 
spoke of tho relations of pharmacists and physicians. He 
believed we should form a mutual fire insurance company. 
The tariff, where it affects our interet-ts, we should try to 
remedy, and especially have the twenty-live-dollar-lax on 
spirits wiped out. We should use our influence on the 
Government to have measures adopted looking toward 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, such as the poppy, the 
indigo plant, the plants of the citrus family, and the 
olive. He referred to the cutting eraae as unbusinesslike 
and suicidal, and finished by saying the druggists of the 
country are looking to the A. P. A. to *<olve these ques- 
tions and lead them to success. 

A motion made by Mr. T. J. Macmahan. New York, 
that a committee take tho report in charge and report 
upon the suggestions, did not meet with favor, and, on 
motion of Dr. Eccles, of Brooklyn, the section decided to 
discuss the report section by section, and if any gentlemen 
present had j»apers prepared on any subject embraced in 
the chairman's address, they could read thorn when that 
subject was under discussion. 

Mr. Basset, president of the Michigan State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, was introduced, and made an address. 

Mr. F. D. Wells, of Lansing, Michigin, member of the 
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lation. 

Dr. Eccles moved the Section take uj 
of the chairman's address, commenci 
proposition. 

After some discussion, this motion was carried, aud 
the chairman then read the first proposition, that no ap- 
prentices should bo received except those having a good 
English education. 

Mr. Whelpley, of St. Louis, moved that tho 
be referred to the Section on Pharmaceutical 

The second proposition, as to the relation between pin- 
siciau and pharmacist, led to a long discussion, which was 
participate*! in by Messrs. Painter. Remington, Hallberg. 
Eccles. Macmahan, Holzhauer, HoUister, Alexander, and 
Eberbach, the main point of which was the use of the phrase 
by the chairman, ''that the druggist should seek to make 
some arrangement with tho physician." It was feared 
this would be misunderstood by outsiders to mean a mone- 
tary arrangement. It was finally settled by putting the 
word " professional " before arrangement. 

The third proposition, that of "Mutual Insurance." 
brought out the fact of a Druggists' Mutual Insurance b»- 
i ng already established in St. Louis, which was indom-d 
by several members. The Section adopted the suggestion 
of the chairman. 

The fourth proposition. ' Tariff on Medicines and Li- 
juor Legislation.'' was then discussed by Messrs. Leo 
Eccles, S. A. D. Sheppard, Hallberg. Parkill. Painter, 



nenl. Remington, Canning, and Whelpley. 
Dr. Eccles said there would be no harm in taking the tax 
off whiskey, fur there are only three classes in the com- 
munity. One who does not drink at all, and he would not 
drink any more if liquor was free. Second, the moderate 
drinker who has enough when he has drank his one or two 
glasses, and cheapness would have no effect on him ; and 
third, the drunkard who rolls in the gutter, who has filled 
himself to his utmost capacity, therefore, no matter how 
cheap the liquor might become, he could put no more in 
himself. In fact, the latter would be benefited, for now 
when it costs him ten dollars to get drunk, with untaxed 
whiskey then he could do it for five dollars and have the 
other five dollars for his suffering family. The cheaper 
alcohol would benefit druggists, as it is used in the pre- 
paration of fluid extracts, alkaloids, ether, and many 
other necessary things. He thought the U. S. Govern- 
ment in taxing liquor was robbing the sick and suffering 
Mr. ShepjKird indorsed the suggestion of the chairman, 
for the twenty-tive-dollar tax brought us into the class of 
liquor sellers, and that he wanted stopped. 

Mr. Hallberg thought this matter should not bo touched 
by the Association, but left to be acted upon at the polk 
this fall , but if anything was done, the Lawlor Bill now 
pending in Congress, which was simply to remove all 
special taxes, should be indorsed. This was opposed by 
several as verging too near to politics. After a very long 
discussion, the section passed a resolution asking Congress 
to repeal nil special taxes. 

The fifth proposition on cultivation of plants was in- 
dorsed. 

Prof. J, P. Remington said, in reference to the poppy 
plant, that there was no doubt it could be successfully 
cultivated, as it has been in several parts of this country; 
but as to the yield of opium, it was questionable whether 
that could ever be made a paying project on account of 
the price of labor. We cannot hire help to sweep off the 
juice and get it in sufficient quantity cheaply enough. 

The discussion on the sixth proposition, relating to the 
cutting craze and the retailing by wholesalers, took up a 
large amount of time and was participated in by mony of 
tho members. 

Mr. Canning's resolution, which had toon offered in the 
afternoon session and sent to a committee, was reported 
with an amendment that nothing in the resolution shall 
interfere with those firms who carry on a retail depart 
ment in a separata and distinct pharmacy buiding. 

Mr. Sheppard thought it a waste of breath to try to pare 
su^h resolutions. The best way was for the druggist to 
form a co-operative partnership for the purpose of Buying 
goods in large quantities and thus get the'beneflt of the 
rebate. If some such plan was adopted generally, it 
would be successful. He was not prepared to sav just 
now how it was to be done. They had tried it in Boston 
and it worked very well until the jobbers refused to 
supply them with goods. But though it had not succeeded 
just then for that reason, he believed that if it were made 
general all over the United States, they, the jobbers, would 
be forced to supply the goods. 

Mr. Basset. President of the Michigan State Association, 
thought nothing could be done about the cutting craw: 
that men, when they buy goods, could do as they pleased 
with them. It was an underlying principle in "business, 
and we had better leave the subject alone; any movement 
that attempts to regulate another man's business must 
and will fail. 

Mr. C. S. Hallberg said, tho reason wo were losing the 
trade in proprietary medicines was because we would not 
assume any responsibility for them. 

Dr. Eccles thought wo should pass the resolutions so a* 
to establish a moral seutiment, though he didn't believe it 
would have any effect. One bai feature, if wo did pa* 
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thorn nud they were regarded by the wholesalers, would 
be, that no retailer would tie utile to liocomo a wholesaler. 
It may stop cutters, but it would also retard the growth 
of the retailer, for he could never then pet good* in suf- 
ficient quantity to do any little jobbing trade that comet* 
to his hand. 

Mr. Eliel spoke against the resolution. The resolution 
was carried by a vote of 2!> to 22. but very shortly after- 
ward, on motion of Mr. Henry Canning, its author, the 
vote was reconsidered. 

Mr. Shoppard moved that it was the sense of this As- 
sociation that some arrangement should be made by the 
Association that retailers should be able to buy goods 
under the rebate plan. Discussed by Messrs. Scanury, 
Basset. Remington. Painter. Dadd, Shoppard, Kccles, 
Hnllborg. and De Forest, of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Seabury said it was because the druggists of New 
York and Brooklyn did no! stand by their unions that 
the trouble hnd become so bad, nnd ho made a long sjieeeh 
complaining of their action. 

Mr. Painter replied that it was the unions that had ad- 
vertised the cutters, and nut them on their feet and it 
was altogether their fault the cutters had grown so strong. 

Mr. Hnllberg said that, if pharmacy laws were better 
enforced there would be no cutters. In Chicago they had 
had three cutters, but that one had been shut up by the 
sheriff, the second had been forced to take out a five hun- 
dred dollar license fee for violation of law, and would 
soon go under, and the third had died. 

Mr. De Forest said that as to enforcing the law and so 
forcing the cutter out business, that did not apply of 
Brooklyn. The cutters of Brooklyn were more particular 
than any in olieying the law. For no matter how many 
times they changed their clerks, whether it was once "a 
week or once n year, they would immediately send them 
down to be registered or examined. The pharmacy law 
had been enforced as well, if not better, in that city 
than in any place in the country. He knew what he 
was talking' about, for he had had the administration of 
the law in that place for the last five years. 

The following gentlemen were named constituting the 
Committee to Assist the Officers in their Work : Messrs. 
I>oo Kliel. Chas. Holzhauer. and William Searby. 

The Committee on Exhibits wanted information as to 
the desire of the Association of how to grant the prizes : 
whether grandeur or size of exhibit : and whether all exhibits 
no matter how slightly connected with the business, should 
be considered to be entitled to be in competition for the 
prize. After some discussion, Mr. Painter moved that the 
Committee take in consideration everything that was ad- 
missible and then use their own judgment. 

The Section then adjourned at 11 P.M. 



}\'rtlnrt*lay Mumi>iy. 

At 9:5:> the Association was called to order, and listened 
to the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, and 
acted upon the initiation to eighteen new members. It 
then gave way to the 

Skction on Scientific Papers. 

The Chairman and Secretary of the Section being both 
absent, the third member of the Committee, Prof. .1. M. 
(food, of St. Louis, called the Section to order and asked 
that officers of the Section be elected. It was decided that 
Prof. Good should act as Chairman during this meeting, 
and Prof. H. M. Welpley as Secretary. Nominations for 
officers for the ensuing year resulted in Messrs. Fanlen 
Painter, of New York, and H. M. Whelpley. of St. Loins, 
being elected ns Chairman and Secretary, and the Chair- 
man elect appointed Dr. K. (1. Kccles, or Brooklyn, as the 
third member, they to be installed at the close of the busi- 
ness of the Section. 

Prof. Prescott. of Ann Arbor. Mich., read a paper on 
Artificial Salicylic Acid, prepared by Krwin E. Kwell and 
A. B. Prescott. 

Dr. It. C*. Eccles read a paper on Calycanthus Seeds and 
the Alkaloids found therein. 

E. Painter wanted to know if the toxic effect upon 
animals was duo to the alkaloid. Dr. Eccles questioned if 
the alkaloid had much if any effect, as he had eaten many 
of the seeds without any bad effect. 

W. P. De Forest read a piper prepared by I.. F Stevens, 
Brooklyn, entitled "Condensed Notes ujion Trials for a 
Quinine Mask." 

Prof. Remington was sorry it was not possible to get 
some simple elixir that would cover quinine, as in the 
formula adopted there was a mixture of yerlta santa with 
the compound elixir taraxacum, which elixir wits a 
mixture of ten or twelve different ingredients. If the 
verba santa alone could Is- used as a cover, it would lie 
tietter. 

Mr. De Forest said that had been tried, but had failed to 
hide the unpleasant t;i*te. 

Prof. Remington said that verba santa had an un- 
pleasant taste itself, and that, while that had covered the 
taste of the quinine, evidently the taraxacum was needed 
to cover tho taste of the ycrba santa. Now sumething 



should be found to cover the taste of the taraxacum, and 
then we would have a perfect formula. 

Mr. Halllierg wished to know whether this was not the 
formula in the National Formulary; and when assured it 
was, said that it had been used very often in his vicinity 
imd found to be very good indeed. " 

A. B. Stevens, of Detroit, read a paper on Pepjieriiiint 
Oil. 

The Chairman announced there were about flften more 
papers to be read, besides the discussion of the National 
Formulary. 

Prof. Henry Trimble read a p iper in answer to Query 
No. 27: "The l\ S. P. denotes as Catechu the Extract of 
Acacia Catechu; the Br. P. uses the Extract of Cncaria 
(lambier. Which of these two is to be preferred.' 

The author stated that his results were a surprise to .him, 
as he did not expect, at the beginning, to come to tho con- 
clusion he did. 

C. S. Halllierg, of Chicago, road a paper on the Nomen- 
clature of Pharmaceutical Reparations. 

Mr. Painter thought this should In- referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the United States Pharmacopeia, 
so that it shall be kept before the Association. This was 
carried. 

Dr. F. E. Stewart referred to new preparations men- 
tioned in the London Laneet and other English niedioil 
journals, called Valoids. They are liquid preparations in 
which 1 lb. represents 1 lb. of the drug, and are really 
fluid extracts under another name. When those prepara- 
tions are put on the market, they will mix up our uoincn 
clnture. 

Prof. Remington suggested that there might be a chance 
in these now preparations for the retailer. For if the manu- 
facturers are going to make trouble by urging the physi- 
cians to use their different makes, these valoids, not being 
so well known, can be made by the pharmacist himself, 
but, on general principles, it is demoralizing to nomen 
clature to call the same articles by different names. 

Prof. Oldberg said there was a slight difference between 
the fluid extracts and valoids, as in the latter 1 lb. of fin- 
ished product represents 1 lb. of the drug, while in the 
former 100 C.c. represents too Gm. of the drug. 

Mr. L. E. Say re, of Kansas, read a paper on I>xo Weed, 
and remarked afterward that this weed had created great 
excitement in the West, for one State had paid out $ti3.0ou 
and another State fcfoo.lioo for its collection nnd ex term i- 
nation. Of course, there had Is-en fraud and imposition 
practised by the gatherers, for. in many instances, they 
had not only mixed other plants resembling the loco with 
the loads brought to the inspector, but some had also sown 
the regular wood, and then gathered it. thus making a nice 
little income for themselves. 

Prof. Remington asked if those plants were found in the 
mountains or the lower region. 

Mr. Say re answered they were not found in the upper 
regions. 

Dr. Eccles said he would throw out the thought that the 
pods of the plants contain legumiuosc, an albuminous lush 
subject to ili-composition. This is closely related to casein. 
We know casein will change to a toxic principle tvro- 
toxicon which has been developed in milk used in making 
ice cream. Why may not the loguminose in its docoin 
position produce a ptomaine which would have the toxic 
effect upon the animal? The plant is closely related to 
the physostigma and this production of a poisonous "jinn 
ciplc in this way might be pjwsible. 

Mr. Snyre said the toxic effect of this weed could not be 
referred to the pods, for the animals are poisoned before tin- 
plant is in flower. When the plant first begins to shoot 
above the ground tho cattlo eat it very greislily, and then 
again in full, after the pod has shed its seeds. He hud en 
deavored to secure a ptomaine in the decomposition pro- 
ducts, but had not succeeded as yet. He would still con- 
tinue his trials. 

Prof. Oldberg said it was doubtful if the real loco wen! 
which produces those effects was known or whether there 
was any plant which did produce them. 

Mr. Say re said that ranchmen agreed upon three vari 
etics of Astragalus as being the U*-» weed. And as thev 
were pretty generally observing men, they had no doubt 
they were correct. He would not say the loco weed was a 
myth, or that those symptoms were not prisluced by the 
plant, but he had hi* own ideas about it. There were anv 
number of theories, all of which he would not stop to enu 
morale, but would mention t wo or three. One was. that 
it was caused by malnutrition. 

Some thought that, as a large |iorcentage of the phut 
was a fine fibre, like very light cotton stock, this lieing ver\ 
indigestible, set up an inflammation in the alimentary 
tract. 

Others claimed there was a little worm enveloped in tin- 
leaf which caused tho trouble. He had collected all he 
could Hnd upon the weed, and sent them to an entomolo- 
gist for examination. 

< Hhers said it was a root that gets into t he stomach. But 
it is well known that nu ts are digested a:,d go off with 
the fa'oes. 

He wits inclined to the opinion that the effect supposed 
to be due to this plant was in reality mal-assimilation. 
Either the animal was overfed or ate something it could 
not digest. 
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Prof. Remington wanted to know if any experiment bad 
been made in feeding these plants to a certain number of 
animals and watching the physiological effects. 

Mr. Say re said this had been done only with two ani- 
mals, and a post-mortem examination held on them, but 
he had had no faith in the man who mode the post- 
mortem. Nothing was found out. But such an cx|ie.ri- 
inent would be of no account. For only about five per 
cent of those animals who eat this plant become attacked 
with locoism. or die, and if the experiment failed, it would 
at once lie said vou had not got hold of the right animal. 

Prof. Maisch said the only way was to go to the bottom 
and try all experiments, and called attention to the fact 
that all or almost all of Mr. Say re's experiments had been 
made with carnivorous animals, and not herbivorous, 
and perhaps that was why they had failed. Even mail is 
both carnivorous and herbivorous, and tho poison may 
not have as much effect on man as it would ou ani- 
mals which only oat plants. 

Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, and others took jmrt in the 
discussion, after which the session adjourned until after- 
noon. 

Wert nvixlny Aftrrtunm. 

Meeting called to order at 3: 40 by Chairman Good ; W. 
P. De Forest, of Brooklyn, actinias secretary. 

Mr. .1. L. Thompson, <.f Tennessee, presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Whereat, The able and interesting paper presented to 
this Association by Prof. L. E. Sayre shows that he has 
made extensive investigations of the properties of the loco 
weed, and that still further investigations and experi- 
ments will prove of great value to the State of Kansas, 
and the other States in which the weed grows; Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion earnestly recommend to the Legislature of the afore- 
said State that they give to Prof. L. E. Sayre their hearty 
indorsement and support for further investigation of the 
loco poison. 

Remarks, all in favor of the resolution, were made by 
G. L. Kennedy. E. Painter, J. L. Thompson, M. W. 
Alexander, and" J. M. Good, and it was passed without 
a dissentient voice. 

The subject of the National Formulary, referred to 
this section by the main association, was then taken up 
and discussed. The point of interest was how often should 
the work Is* revised. 

Mr. De Forest thought it was a work of importance, and 
as such should not be subject to too much change or 
changed too often. He personally favored a change not 
more than once every three yearn, but. conversing with 
some gentlemen of the Association, he found they thought 
it should be revised of tener. In order to test the question, 
he moved that the National Formulary be revised once 
in two years. 

Prof. Remington thought Mr. De Forest had the right 
idea. It is a work of great importance, and if changed 
every year, the druggists would soon lose faith in it. 
They don't want to change the color or taste of a prepara- 
tion" too often, and it would be better to put up with some- 
thing slightly wrong even for three years, rather than to 
have an uncertainty as to how often it would be changed. 

Prof. Maisch said it would l»e impolitic at the present 
time to say how soon it ought to be revised. We should 
wait and see; it should not be revised until after the next 
revision of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, and then there will 
Ik> some material to work upon. Maybe some of the 
formula' in the present work will be taken into the Phar- 
macopoeia, and we may want to put those that are left out 
of tho next Pharmacopu ia in this book. At any rate, it 
wasn't practical to say how soon the revision will come. 

W. H. Rogers thought the committee had had great 
lalior and goue to a great expense to bring the book to its 
present |ierTectne*s. and it would be great folly to think of 
making any great change too soon. It should have a 
chance to Ik- in the hamls of physicians, and they should 
have a chance to try it before any change was made. 
Besides, there was a bus-iness side to the question. The 
expense of each revision should be met by the sales. 
Wholesalers would discredit our work if it they knew we 
would have to revise it too often. 

Mr. Carl Simmon thought the work should be revised 
at least once in two years. 

Prof. C. I.. Diehl favored the revision once in five years, 
in the mean time giving the committee a chance to send 
out corrections if necessary. 

Mr. Hallberg said that from the beginning it had been 
promised that this was to Is- a National Formulary, and 
in order to do this, it was necessary to have it revised 
very often. New York and Brooklyn had found it was 
impossible to give all the necessary formula' called 
for through the country, and so they had called upon 
the country at large to help them Now they have done 
their part of the work and it should go to other parts 
of the country and let them have a trial at it. Some of 
these things that are prescribed are shot t lived, and if we 
are going to wait for three or five years to have a formula 
for them, wo won't get them in at all. We should not wait 
until their life of usefulness has passed. 



Mr. Day, of Illinois, looked upon the National Formulary 
as an apjiendix to the Pharmacopoeia, and thought that, 
as such, it should be revised much of tener. 

Prof. Remington said it is a sort of supplement to the 
Pharmacopoeia, and the proper time to revise it is after 
the revision of the Pharmacopoeia in 1890. Better not tie 
the committee down to any time, but wait until we set? 
what we shall have by the way of a revision. 

Mr. De Forest then withdrew his motion and in its place 
moved the adoption of the flint resolution of the com- 
mittee (see above!, amended by adding tho words "and 
report at each meeting of this Association." Carried. 

Mr. De Forest then moved the adoption of the second 
resolution. Carried. 

Mr. De Forest, reading the latter part of the report of 
the committee in reference to there being hut one stand- 
ard or authority, moved that the suggestion of the com 
mittee be adopted, to make a distinct announcement and 
place the same on record, that the U. S. Pharmacopoeia be 
the only standard of authority for all officinal preparations, 
and that when any preparation in the National tomiulary 
should lie taken into the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, the author- 
ity of the National Formulary over that article ceases 
and is thereby abolished. Carried. 

Prof. Oldbcrg ho|>ed the time would come when the 
U. S. Pharmacopo'ia should not contain any irouipounds. 
but he merely a collection of titles and tests and work- 
ing formula! for simples. No ointments or pills, or any 
such compounds, should lie contained in it, and then the 
National Formulary could contain all these thinp. 

Messrs. Remington and Painter agreed with Prof. Ola- 
berg, and thought that in time this may come. But as 
this was not the Pharmacopoeia Convention, nothing 
could be done about that now. 

Mr. Hallberg coincided with Mr. Oldberg's idea and 
thought it might be done at the next revision. 

Prof. Remington moved that this .Section ask the Pres- 
ident of tho Association to appoint five members from 
the central portion of the United States and one member 
from each State Association to act as Committee on 
National Formulary. 

After discussion, and several amendments lieing offered 
designating certain cities, which were lost, it was carried 
as originally offered. 

Mr. Carl Simmon offered the following resolutions, 
which, after a little discussion, were carried : 

Reaolveil, That the President of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association appoint a committee of five to visit 
the American Medical Association, to submit to their con- 
sideration the National Formulary, ami to use their best 
endeavors to get the American Medical Association to 
adopt this work as an authority for all unofflcinal formula- 
contained therein. 

lirmlirtl. That the Secretary of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association lie requested to seud notice to the 
different State Pharmaceutical Associations requesting 
them to appoint a committee from their association to 
visit their State Medical Associations, at their next annual 
meeting, for the purpose of submitting to their considera- 
tion and adoption tho National Formulary as an authority 
for all preimrations contained therein. 

The Section then listened to a paper by Mr. Enno Sander, 
of St. Louis, on Natural and Artificial Salts. 

A discussion followed, principally devoted to the formula 
for Carlsbad Salt in the National Formulary, and the 
statement made that the Association would protect anv 
of the members, if necessary, in the use of any of the for- 
mulas. 

H. W. Snow read a paper on Phosphomolybdic Acid for 
tho Quantitative Estimation of Alknloids. 

In reply to a question. Mr. Snow said three washings 
was all he had to use. 

Dr. Eeelessaid the titration should depend upon the al- 
kaloid. In Wime cases, phosphomolybdic would be the 
liest, iu others, Mayer's reagent. 

Prof. Remington "wished to know if the reagent would 
keep, or if it had to be made frequently. 

Mr. Snow said it was apt to change and should be made 
frequently. 

Prof. Henry Trimble, of Pennsylvania, read a paper in 
answer to Query 7: " Is the Precipitated Sulphate of Iron 
of Constant Composition >, Does it Contain tne Same Pro 
|MJrtion of Water of Crystallization as the large Crystals ? " 

The Chairman announced there were five papers in his 
hands, presented through Prof. Prescott, ot Ann Arbor, 
from gentlemen who were not members, and he wished the 
sense of the Section as to the disposition of them. 

l*rof. Bedford, of New York, moved they be received as 
volunteer papers anil l>e read. Carried. 

Prof. Painter thought preference should be given to the 
pa|>ors of members, and then, if there was time, to have 
them read. 

The Chairman stated there were only nine more papers 
to bo read, live of which were the volunteer papers, and 
four by members. 

Mr. F. A. Thompson, of Detroit, read a |iaper on Pepsin 
Ti-sting. 

Prof. Sayre said he had over twenty men at work, this 
last winter, on pe|tsin, just to sec how much acid was neces- 
sary to work pepsin. It had varied, but generally required 
a 0:i strength. They went over the whole ground with 
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different pepsin*, and found that one may require more 
acid than another. 

Dr. Eccles said that he had tried a number of experi- 
ments a couple of yeare ago, and had found a 0. a strength 
just right. The temperature was an important thing. At 
a high temperature, you produce a parapeptone: and at a 
very high temperature, there is almost nothing produced 
but parapeptone. 

Prof. Sayre said that test-tube manipiUation was not the 
same as Nature, and we are apt to get on the wrong track 
verv often in our work. 

Mr. Seabury, of New York, wanted to know whether the 
antiseptics that pepsin-makers used did not have some 
effect upon their product, and so cause the difference in 
their albumen-dissolving properties. All pepsin-makers 
must use some antiseptics, such as horacic acid, benzoic 
acid, or salicylic acid, and some traces of this must be left 
in the pepsin. 

Mr. Thompson said he must take exception to this state- 
ment, for there was no antiseptic used in tho preparation 
of pepsin. 

Mr. Hallberg did not see the necessity of the use of any 
antiseptic. Nearly all these scale pepsins are made by 
macerating the stomach with acid, expressing the liquid, 
filtering rapidly, evaporating at a temperature of 140" F. 
or 150* F. to a fair consistence, then neutralizing by use 
of soda, ammonia, or some such alkali, bringing it to a 
syrupy consistence, spreading upon plates of glass, and 
drying in a closet. 

Mr. Sayre said he had manufactured pepsin for many 
years and had not used antiseptics. He bad tried to use 
them, hut could not, as all of them were objectional. He 
had made odorless pepsin without any of these chemicals 
which had kept well for a very long time. 

Prof. Remington thought it would be unwise, on tho part 
of any manufacturer, to seudout anv pepsin with an anti- 
septic in, for they would certainly stop tho action of the 
pepsin. Alcohol does not destroy tho action, but only re- 
tards it, and the pepsin can lie preserved by alcohol. 
Prof. Scheffer had started us on the track that alcohol 
and pepsin should not bo given together, hut he thinks he 
then made a mistake which we are gradually coming 
back from now. 

The subject was discussed at great length, when it was 
moved to adjourn until next morning. 

Thnrmiay Morning. 

Meeting called to order at 9:45. Minutes of the Asso- 
ciation read and several members invited to join the As- 
sociation. 

The section on Scientific Pa|iers held its last session. 

Mr. Joseph F. Geissler, of New York, read a paper en- 
titled, " Notes on the Morphiometric Assay of Opium." 

Prof. Maisch asked if there was any objection to using 
hot water. 

Mr. Geissler said the use of hot water caused the precipi- 
tation of many impurities which are not removed subse- 
quently. Even spirit will not remove them. 

Prof. Maisch said that was tho trouble with the old 
method and agreed with his own experience. 

Mr. (ieisHlersaid that when using an opium of over 15 
per cent, the ammonium chloride and lime should be in- 
creased. 

The lows of morphine in the mother liquor is 1 per cent. 

Prof. Painter moved that all members of the Michigan 
Association and all those interested in pharmacy, present 
at the meeting, be invited to participate In debate. Carried. 

Dr. Rosa Upsom read a paper on " Sponges." 

Mr. A. M. Todd, of Nottawa, gave a description of a new 
still for the distillation of peppermint oil, showing a model 
of t he same. 

Prof. Prescott thought a great deal might be gained by 
a small stream of water running over the condensing pipes 
and thus the absorption of latent heat could l>e used. 

Prof. Painter said that to have a stream of water run- 
ning on a pipe would make it necessary to use a greater 
length of pipe, more so than to have tho pipe surrounded 
with water. 

Mr. Todd said he had attached the Remington con- 
denser, laboratory size, once when his regular condenser 
was being repaired, and ho found the condensation very 
rapid. 

On a large manufacturing scalo it was found cheaper 
to u«e long pi|H>s and apply water. His condenser was 
thirty feet long, seven in diameter, and took one thousand 
barrels of water a day. One-third that size would take 
t wo thousand laurels. 

Prof. Remington said it is a well-known fact that for 
manufacturing on the large scale the apparatus must be 
specially constructed. Appliances that can be used on a 
small scale cannot Ik- enlarged, and one kind of still will 
not do for all things. 

Mr. A. E. Ebert said an important thing often over- 
looked is tho lem|M<niture of the steam for distillation, and 
the temperature of tho water should be calculated. It is 
different at different times of the year. Most distillers use 
water from wells of a depth of W, .to and to feet, and the 
usual temperature is 50 to (SO F. 
If you take into consideration the temperature of your 
~ l in distilling, and the temperature of your water in 



condensing, you can figure out tho size and length of your 
condenser. 

Mr. Todd said the temperature of the escaping steam 
is always identical, no matter if you have 4 oz. pressure 
or 400 lb. pressure. 

Mr. Hallberg said there were over 300 or 400 charcoal 
furnaces in the State of Michigan, and he had heard they 
burned the coal in tho old way, that all the vajw was al- 
lowed to escape, and nothing but charcoal was saved. He 
wanted to know if any method had been utilized to save 
the other products. "This distilling apparatus had sug- 
gested the inquiry to find out whether there could not be 
some cheap apparatus for this pur-pone. 

Prof. Prescott said there may be some furnaces worked 
in tho old way, where all the products are wasted. But 
in the most ot them the vapors are drawn by fans and the 
products condensed. 

Prof. Prescott read a paper, by John E. Pennington, on 
"Assay of Powdered Ipecac." 

Mr. Thompson expressed surprise at the small percent 
ago of emetine obtained ; he had obtained double the amount 
in his work. 

Prof. Oldberg wanted to know if Mr. Thompson in his 
experiments had used the bark and the ligneous cork or 
only the bark alone. 

Mr. Thompson said he had used both. 

A. B. Stevens read a paper, by E. Soebtje, on Query 
No. 20: " A Practical Formula is wanted for the Eeonom - 
ical Preparations of Pure Commercial Mercurous Iodide 
(Yellow)." 

Prof. Prescott said the success is due to the precision in 
making the mercurous nitrate. 

Prof. Remington said there had been some controversy 
as to the proper color of the mercurous iodide. The 
British Pharmacopoeia concluded to drop the green iodide, 
and the United States Pharmacopoeia had changed itstitle. 
Some say the yellow is the proper color and the green color 
is due to decomposition. 

A. B. Stevens said that if this formula was followed it 
would always be one color, and if kept from the light i< 
will always keep yellow. 

Prof. Good thought, if the bottle were kept in a drawer, 
that would be sufficient protection for it. 

Dr. Eccles said that heat would change the color. The 
same is the case in the red iodide of mercury. By heating 
you make it quite yellow, then by rubbing it in a mortar 
you make it red again. 

Prof. Prescott read a paper on Araenie in Medicinal 
Bismuth Salts. 

Dr. Eccles said his neighbor had asked him whether, if 
there were anv medicinal doses of arsenic in bismuth salts, 
the medicinal" effect of the drug was due to the arsenic or 
the bismuth. 

Chairman Good.— I suppose the chairman is not-obliged 
to answer that question (laughter). 

Prof. Remington lioheves the effect of bismuth in 
bowel troubles and irritation of mucous membranes is 
largely due to its mechanical effects, by coating the mem- 
brane, and these solutions of bismuth salts, from which 
great good was hoped, had proved to be of no value in such 



An analogous case is that of prepared chalk and pre- 
cipitated chalk ; the former makes the best chalk mixture. 
Its molecular structure is such that it adheres to the mem- 
brane and so soothes it. He didn't believe the medicinal 
effect of bismuth was due to the arsenic it contained, but 
to its mechanical action. 

A paper by Charles V. Boetcher on '' Limit Test*) for Cal- 
cium Tartrate in Cream of Tartar" was then read. 

It was stated that many tests had been made with 
cream of tartar, purchased of grocers and of druggists. In 
almost every case the grocer's cream of tartar was very 
had, containing a large quantity of terra alba, while the 
druggists' samples were good. 

The paper was discussed by Messrs. H. M. Whclpley, 
G. W. Sloan, and C. S. Hallberg. 

Prof. Remington then introduced Dr. S. S. Oarrigues, 
one of the oldest members of tho Association, a life mem- 
ber, who is a manufacturer of salt, who spoke for fifteen 
or twenty minutes on the way salt was manufactured in 
Michigan. 

The Committee on Prize Essay was ordered to report to 
the ( 'ouncil. 
The Section then adjourned. 

Thursday Afternoon, 3:15. 
This session, according to the by-laws, was devoted to 
the Sections on Pharmaceutical Legislation and Pharma- 
ceutical Education, which were to be held simultaneously, 
or one after the other. The Section on Pharmaceutical 
Education not being ready for work, the Section on Phar- 
maceutical Legislation commenced its session in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

W. P. De Forest, of Brooklyn, the Secretary, in the ab 
sence of the Chairman, called the Section to order, and 
asked for nominations for temporary Chairman. 

Mr. Alexander, the President of the Association, was by 
vote asked to take the Chair. 
The Secretary then stated there was no report of officers, 



owing to the 



of the Chairman, but 



Mr. C. E. Day, of Illinois, who had been appointed chair- 
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mail of a committee to prepare a plan whereby there could 
he an interchange of certi6cates between the different 
boards of pharmacy might have a report for the Section. 

Mr. Day said he had sent letters to many and asked for 
suggestions, hut received but little encouragement. Ho 
had no report to make. 

The Kiibject of interchange of certificates was discussed 
by Messrs. Keppler, of Louisiana; Butler, of Massachusetts; 
Alexander, of Missouri; Simmon, of Minnesota; Hollister, 
of Wisconsin; and De Forest, of Brooklyn. Mr. Simmon 
stated the Conference of Slate Secretaries had passed 
a resolution desiring the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation to prepare a uniform law, so that all board* of phar- 
macy could reeognize each other. 

A telegram was reAd from the Chairman. R. F. 
Bryant. Kansas, announcing bis inability to be present, 
und wishing a successful anil interesting meeting. 

It was moved that the Chairman appoint a committee of 
rive to take in consideration the interchange of certificates 
by boards of pharmacy, and to draw up a plan whereby 
a uniform pharmacy law can be adopted. Carried. 

Dr. Jamieson thought we should have a sample of the 
questions of each board, find the answers to them, to 
establish such a standard . 

Mr. Day said this motion was almost precisely similar 
to the one of last year, and he did uot think it would place 
us in any better position than that did. 

Dr. Jamieson moved to elect officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Day thought there was not any inducement to spend 
much labor on this Section, as so few members attended; 
the Section in the other room seemed to be drawing off 
our members; besides, he did not like to see tins Section 
put at the tail end of the Association. It was as important 
as anv of the others. 

Mr." Hollister thought the two Sections of Legislation 
and Education should meet together, as their work was 
so similar. 

Mr. Painter said this Section did not seem to understand 
what was expected of it and moved to take a recess until 
after the other Section had udjourncd. 

Mr. Hallberg gave notice that he would move to amend 
tiie by-laws, so that the two Sections should meet together. 

The Section then took a recess. 

At 5 o'clock it was again called to order by the Secretary, 
who asked the Section to again appoint a temporary Chair- 
man. 

On motion, Mr. A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, was asked to 
take the chair. 

.Nominations for officers for the ensuing year were called 
for and resulted in the election of C. A. Day, of Illinois, as 
Chairmain; .1. U. Huriy, of Indiana, as Secretary ; P. S. 
Brown, of Mississippi, as third member; Mr. Kberl and Mr. 
De Forest both declining positions as Chairman and 
Secretary. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Brown, of Kansas City, 
that SUite Association* should require members of the 
Board of Pharmacy to pass examination belore taking 
|s>sition. 

This was discussed and the question asked who would 
examine the men who are to examine the meml»crs of the 
Board of Pharmacy. 

It was finally withdrawn and the following resolution 
offered in its stead. 

Jie*t>lcr<l, That State Pharmaceutical Associations exer- 
cise great care in selecting competent and educated phar- 
macists for the State Board of Pharmacy. 

A resolution was passed asking the Association to so 
arrange the business that the Legislative Section does not 
meet simultaneously with any other section. 

Mr. Hallberg consented to withdraw his amendment 
merging the two sections in one. 

The officers were installed and the section adjourne 1. 

Very shortly after the Legislative Section commenced 
their business, the Educational Section was called to order 
by J. F. Judge, the Chairman, H. M. Wlielpley actiug as 
Secretary. 

On motion, a Committee was appointed to present 
nominations tor officers. They reported : P. W. Bedford, 
a* Chairman; L. E. Say re, Secretary; Prof. Patch, as 
the third member. 

The Secretary made his report. 

A paper was read by R. G. Eccles on Pharmaceutical 
Education. 

L. E. Sayre read a paper on The Importance of a good 
English Training, as a purl of Parmacentical Education. 

This paper was discussed bv A. B. Prescott, E. Painter, 
J. F. Judge. It. G. Eoeles, H. M. Whelpley. J. P. Reming- 
ton, and C. S. Hallberg. Prof. Prescott thought that a 
knowledge of English grammar was a necessary part of 
an appeuiie.es training. Prof. Painter thought a knowl- 
edge of mathematics was just as necessary as grammar. 
J^ P^ Remington thought that memorizing was the bane 

The thing that confronts all our teachers is what shall 
lie done with men of brains and no education. A preli- 
minary educational requirement will often reject men 
who are the best fitted for our business and accept many 
others who are not. Many young men come from college 
perfectly familiar with certain ways of suiting and 
unsweriug propositions, but just change the problem a 
little, and tbey are unable to think it out. 
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He did not think we could establish a professorship of 
English in our pharmaceutical colleges. 

Mr. C. S. Hallberg offered a resolution tliat we recom- 
mend all our college* of pharmacy to require a preliminary 
education at the earliest practical time. 

Mr. Sayre said he was in hearty sympathy with the 
motion, but he was afraid it would be laughed at, for each 
college hail its own ideas. 

Mr. Fennel, of Cincinnati, thought this looked as though 
the Association was trying to dictate to the colleges. 

Mr. Ebert said, Colleges of Pharmacy are like all other 
private business enterprises. They make great promises, 
but nfU*r nil, they are dependent upon the money ther can 
make. The best preliminarv examination was to require 
the students to have two ye*ars' practical experience in a 
prescription pharmacy, before they can pass their junior 
course. 

Mr. Day moved an amendment that a committee of 
three !*• appointed by the Chairman to determine a 
standard to be recommended to the colleges. 

letters were read from E. Goodman and E. Bastin. of 
Cincinnati, giving their view on a pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. On suggestion of Mr. Bedford, these letters were to 
be handed to the Chairmnnof the Section, to be considered 
at the next meeting. 

The Lieal Secretary, Mr. James Vemor, of Detroit, 
gave notice of the time of departure and arrival of the 
excursiou boat to Star Island on tbe following morning. 

A discussion U>ok place as to the legality of holding a 
meeting on board the boat, and it was decided not proper. 

The Section theu adjourned. 

Friday Morning. 

The Association was called to order at 9:20. The officers 
of the Association were insUilled in their positions. 

Mr. Finlay, of New Orleaus, made a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Association as to the place of meet- 
ing, San Francisco. This was discussed and by a standing 
vote lost: So in favor of reconsideration, 'M against. 

Mr. James Vemor was mode a member of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the next meeting. 

The Committee on Exhibit* reported awarding prizes as 
follows: To Messrs. Hance Brothers & White, of Phila- 
delphia, a gold medal for the best general exhibit, and to 
Feldcamp, Hallberg & Co. for the best exhibit of pharma- 
ceutical goods prepared by retail pharmacists. 

Votes and thanks were passed to the druggists and 
press of Detroit and to the local committee. The minutes 
were read and approved, and the Association adjourned 
to meet next year in San Francisco. 



PAPERS. 

Artificial Salicylic Acid.' 

Notes upon method* for estimating the quantities of 
homologous acids present. 

BY KRWIN E. KWKIX AND ALBERT B. PRKSCOTT, ANV ARBOR, 
NICHIOAX. 

/~\k the homologous phenols associated together in the 
\J distillates of coal-Uir, the first member is the chief 
constituent of ordinary carbolic acid, but, it is well known, 
the higher meuiliers are not altogether absent. Consider- 
able peivenUiges of higher phenols are common in carbolic 
acid, yiuce salicylic acid is in greater part manufactured 
irom carbolic acid by Ko|Im'"s process.t inquiry naturally 
arises as to what becomes of the higher phenols of carbolic 
acid used in this manufacture. It had been found some 
time ago; that when the higher phenols of carbolic acid 
are treated as they are in Koine's method, they are changed 
into homolognesof salicylic acid: thccrcsoLs into hydroxy - 
toluic acids (C.H..OH.CO.H), and the xylenols into hy- 
droxy -xyleuic acids (C.lL.on.COiH), just as phenol 
projier is changed into a hydroxy-benzoic acid. J 

The presence of home other acids besides true salicylic 
acid (oriho-hydroxy-beuzoic acid) in the article ot salicylic 
acid of commerce was reported by Mr. Williams in 1S78. | 
He found the calcium salt of the "foreign acid to be much 
more soluble in water than calcium salicylate is. By neu- 
tralizing a hot aqueous solution of salicylic acid with cal- 
cium carbonate, causing the salicylate ot calcium to 
cry.sUillize out as completely as practicable, and then 
acidulating the mother liquor, the unknown acid was ou- 
tlined. In certain physical characters, this acid was found 
to be distinctly different from salicylic acid and from the 
other two hydroxy-benzoic acids. In the leading chemical 
reactions, however, the unknown acid was found to agree 

• l*4|<er rvinl ul tin- turvting of th<- Amir. rhar. Aaaoc. at hotroiL 

1 Koine, H. l: .luur prulct. Ourui. .. a . . 1<> SJ; Jour. Cneiii. Hot., -Jh, *0; WHO 
•• Ihct. i'u„m , ' 7, 1^., IT.*-. Am J'luir, A«.k:.. SI, 3.1: K7. 4M. Schnlitt. 
is«; J„ur. praltt. Cli.-m. «l,*ff-tll: Jour. IMiem. Hoc.. «■*.*»<; Phar. Jour. 
Triia»- ■» . A, 4'JI. 

; Hiraii-ruuiuu ami l ( ik.>, l<!i. Ber. d Clicm. Or*., 8, 3S3; W»tu' ISa.. 7, 
391: h, j.uit, 

t ftw ortno-compouiui, 0,H,.OH.l'J,H lOH : CO,H:«l:S). The nomeri 
■u<l lumr lioin )l.i»'ii,^.nre (fiveo. iu Prem-uU** ' Organic Aaaljruiii," pp. «X. 

! J. William*. 1X71: Phar. Jour. Trans. U). S. r«: Proc. Am. Phar. Aaoc., », 
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with salicylic acid and the isomers of the latter. The acid 
lilierated from the crystals of calcium Bait, after purifica- 
tion, was found to agree in aU point* with true salicylic 
acid. Mr. Williams concluded that the acid not salicylic 
formed 15 to 25 per cent of the better grade* of salicylic 
acid of the market. Very little further investigation of 
the presence and proportion of the homologous acids has 
been reported. In IHXi. Dr. E. H. Squibb* gave the opinion 
that "the better grades of the well -crystallized acid of the 
market contain 4 to 5 per cent of something which is not 
salicylic acid,'' and for which, he says, he knows no 
teat. 

The physiological and therapeutic value of the homolo- 
gous acids in medicinal salicylic acid are certainly deserv- 
ing of careful study, in view of the large doses in which 
the agent is used aud the somewhat variable effects re- 
ported of these doses. 

1. A METHOD BY ACIDIMETRY. 

The molecular weights of the homologous acids show 
the following differences, those of CHi=13.97, in arith- 
metical increase. 

Salicylic acid (hydroxy-benzoic acids), C«H,.OH.COtH= 187.67. 
Hvdroxy- toluie acids, C T H,.OH.CO,U=15l.64 
Hydroxy-xylenic acids, C.H,.OH.CO,H = 163.81. 

And of hundredth normal solution of alkali ) 
needed to neutralize these acids and form monobasic 
salts: 

1 gramme of salicylic acid requires 726.8 C.c 

1 gramme of a hydroxy-toluic acid requires 658.4 C.c. 

1 gramme of a hydroxy-xylenic acid requires 603.8 C.c, 

In the application of this method, it was assumed that 
hydroxy-toluic acids, C,H > 0,=151.64, fairly represent the 
total acids of molecular weight above that of salicvlic acid. 
This can be justified both because there can be only a very 
small quantity of xyleuols in carbolic acid of respectable 
quality, and because a given percentage of the xylenol- 
product would indicate a larger percentage of the less ob- 
jectionable cresol-product. Thus, of the (-,J§-) alkali solu- 
tion to neutralize 1 gramme of the acid, 

Hydroxy-toluic acids take 60.9 C.c. less than salicylic 
Hydroxy-xylenic acidg take 122.8 C.c. less than salicylic. 

One per cent of a hydroxy-xylenic acid would indicate 1.8 
per cent of a hydroxy-toluic acid. Then the saturating 
capacity of "salicylic aetd" made from carbolic acid 
vill stand as follows: 



FOR ONE OKAMME OF T1IK ACID TESTKD. 



Salicylic acid, absolute 
" with 



it. ^hydroxy 



15* 

" 20* 
" 254 



..726.3 C.C ~ alkali. 

...728.0 " " 

...719.6 " 

....716.8 " 

....712.4 

7i>U.5 '• 



In making trial of the calculated saturating powers of 
salicylic acid and its homologues, potassa ana soda were 
found to work equally well in the standard solutions 
( £ ), and phenolphthalein proved thoroughly satisfac- 
tory as an indicator of the end-reaction, whde litmus is 
wholy incapable of being used in this estimation. The 
titrations are to be made as follows : 

About a fifth of a gramme of the acid to be tested, dried at 
or below 65 J C. to constant weight, is accurately weighed, 
placed in a beaker of about a half-liter's capacity, some 
drops of the (alcoholic) solution of phenolphthalein 
added, and (without adding water for solution) the hun- 
dredth-normal solution of alkali is run in from the burette, 
while stirring, until the end-reaction is approached. The 
beaker is now placed upon wire cloth over the flame (or 
otherwise promptly heated) while gently stirred, only 
long enough to complete the solution of the acid, and 
without decided boiling, when the heat is removed, the 
beaker sides rinsed down with a little distilled water, and 
the titration completed. The weight taken : l.tHK) :.: C.c. 
required : .r=C.c. for one gramme, to be compared with 
the table above. 

In drying salicylic acid for a constant weight, it was 
found that this could be attained at 65* C, while at 70* to 
"."> <_'. there was a constant loss, in a short time sufficient 
to be registered by the balance. A portion of the purified 
acid from oil of wintergreen, placed between watch 
glasses, arranged for sublimation and heated to 115' <_'., 
promptly gave a sublimate of colorless crystals of good 
size. In aqueous solution, it suffers low by boiling at 
common air pressure. 

Acidimelry under the directions givea above was tried 
upon a sample of purified acid from oil of wintergreen. a 
sample prepart«d for the purpose, in the way followed by 
Williams: ♦ one ounce of od of wintergreen was suiiomfied 
by potassium hydrate solution, the liquid cooled and 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate four 
times crystallized from boiling water, the hot solution 
filtered through strictly purified animal charcoal and re 



crystallized, and lastly twice recrystallized from alcohol. 
The average of several titrations of this purified salicylic 
acid agreed very closely with the calculated quantity, 
726.2 C.c. (~) alkali for one gramme of the acid. 

Applying the same volumetric reagents in the same 
way to a sample of salicylic acid of the ordinary market, • 
in four titrations an average of 714.3 C.c. was obtained 
corresponding to a proportion of 15 to 20 per cent of 
homologous acids calculated as a hydroxy-toluic acid. 

With titrations of good ordinary care, using verified 
instruments of such delicacy as every chemist requires 
for analytical work, acidimetry can reveal quantities of 
hydroxy toluic acids as low as four or five per cent, other 
interfering impurities being absent. 

II. A METHOD BY CONVERSION TO PHENOLS. 

When salicylic acid and its homologues are distilled 
from lime they yield a distillate of their respective phenols, 
the elements of carbon dioxide being retained by the 
lime, so far becoming a carbonate. Subjecting com- 
mercial salicylic acid to this reaction, it was undertaken 
to apply to the distillate a limit test for composition of the 
produced phenols, namely, the test t by adding an equal 
volume of nine percent solution of sodium hydrate, and 
then noting the number of volumes of water to be added 
to cause Beginning precipitation. Experiments were 
undertaken, with mixtures of a fairly representative 
"cresylic acid "and good carbolic acid, to obtain limits 
of dilution for each 5 per cent addition of cresol in the 
mixture. 

A " cresylic acid " of the market, of specific gravity 
1.04, was found to yield results so far consistent that it 
was taken as an approximately representative cresol. 
Best carbolic acid of the market, witn water just enough 
to liquefy it, was taken as phenol. From mixtures of 
these imperfectly poor articles, preliminary data were ob- 
tained, as set forth in the fo " 



Volume per oont of cresol Calculated weight per 
i distillate. cent of hydroxy-loluic 

idd distilled. 



6 
10 
15 
20 
2, r ) 
80 



4.9 
9.8 
14.8 
19.8 
94.7 
29.7 
84.7 
89.7 
44.7 
49.7 



ifter adding an equal 
volume of nine per cent 
sol. of aoda, number 
volume* of water i 
before prvclpluition 



6.7 

6.0 

8.25 

4.6 

4.0 

8.6 

8.8 

8.1 

2.8 

2.6 



The conversion of the " salicylic acid" into its corre- 
sponding phenols was done as follows: 15 grammes of the 
acid and an equal weight of lime are thoroughly dried, 
well triturated together, placed in a glass retort, put 
over a strong heat, and quickly distilled, collecting the 
distillate in a well-cooled receiver. To promote the distilla- 
tion, with great advantage dried iron filings may be 
added in equal quantity to the contents of the retort. 
When the distillate is complete, it is liquefied by adding 
just enough water. 

The sample of commercial salicylic acid previously 
tested by the method of acidimetry was subjected to this 
process, aud the distillate tested by an equal volume 
of 9-per-cent sodium hydrate, and subsequent dilution 
with measured water, until after stirring there remained 
visible precipitation. Five volumes or water were re- 
quired, indicating, according to the table above, some 
proportion of hydroxy-toluic acid between 14.8 and 19.H 
per cent, and agreeing substantially with the result by 
acidimetry. 

It apjiears evident that a method by conversion of 
phenols can be made effectual for the estimation of 
homologous acids in the salicylic acid in use, and probably 
with closer results than those obtained by acidimetry. 

Ul. SEPARATION BY SOLUBILITY OV THE CALCIUM SALTS. 
THE METHOD OW WILLIAMS. 

This method, cited in the beginning of these notes, was 
the basis of the only estimation of the quantity of 
homologous acids in artificial salicylic acids which* has 
come to the notice of the writers, and tbey have submitted 
it to a careful trial. The operation directed by Williams * 
was conducted three times successively. The products ot 
each o|>c ration — that is, the salicylic acid of assumed 
purity, on the one hand, and the homologous acids as- 
sumed to be free from salicylic acid, on the other baud- 
were subjected to estimation by the method of acidimetry. 

In each of the three operations, the salicvlic acid was 
obtained from the crystals of calcium salicylate in excel- 
lent crystals, and in each case acidimetry gave results for 
pure salicylic acid. The mother liquors, treated for sep- 

tbe **m|>le was an ludimlixtly cryirtalluK- powder of a 

•T. 

Alkn, 1-Ot: The Analyrt. S. Ml: AlWu'. • Commercial Organic 
• ?, Ml : Lunge'. " Coal Tar bwiUalion," 68. 
rhar tour, frans. (8), «. T» : 1W Am ltiar. A«*. , «. MS. 
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aration of the homologous acids, * yielded acid agreeing 
with that described by Williams — acid differing greatly 
from salicylic in physical properties This "homologous 
acid," subjected to acidimetry. gave for 1 dm. of the arid, 
(1) 705 C.c, (2) 699 Co., and (3) 697 C.c, of the lOOth-nor- 
mal solution of alkali, the average being 7<>0.3 C.c. By 
the average of these estimations, then, the " homologous 
acid " still retained 61 per cent of salicylic acid against 
39 per cent of hydroxy toluic acids, and in estimation (3), 
where the separation was carried further than in the other 
two trials, there remained over 50 per cent of salicylic 
acid. Indeed, the process of crystallisation does not 
promise well for estimation unless by some system of 
allowances and for an approach toward exact determina- 
tion. 



Arsenic in the Medicinal Bismuth Salts. 

BY RICHARD K. HAWKES.t 

The quantity of arsenic in the subnitrate and subcarbo- 
nnte of bismuth furnished in pharmacy has been reported 
upon by several analysts within the past few years.; The 
desire for increasing purity in bismuth preparations has 
led the writer to make estimation of the arsenic contained 
in a collection of samples of both of the pharmaeopceial 
simple salts, as obtained from dispensing pharmacists here 
and there at different times. Seven samples of subnitrate 
of bismuth and seven samples of subcarbonate were taken. 

The quantity of arsenic was determined by weight of the 
mirror of the reduced element, obtained under Marsh's 
plan, as used by Gautier,$ and improved by Chittenden, | 
the details being fixed as follows: Five grammes of the 
bismuth salt, accurately weighed, were gradually treated 
with diluted sulphuric acid, in the case of the nitrate heat- 
ing until all nitric acid was expelled, and the mixture di- 
luted with water to 120 C.c. Al>out 30 grammes of zinc 
were placed in a flat-bottorued generating flask of some 400 
to 500 C.c. capacity. The rubber stopper of the flask 
admits a sepamtory funnel, closed with slop-cock, and a 
connection with a drying tube filled with calcium chloride 
of neutral reaction, this joined by a flexible connection to 
the horizontal ignition-tube, of hard glass and about 
inch inner diameter for six or seven inches in length, then 
narrowed to about one-third its previous thickness for 
about two inches, and lastly bent at right angles to reach 
down into a short test-tube carrying 3 or 4 C.c of silver 
nitrate solution. The ignition tube is supirorted for four 
or five inches by a single wrap of wire gauze, reaching 
within one fourth of an inch of the narrowed part of the 
tube. The wire gauze is supported at its extremities, ami 
a double or triple spread burner of the Bunson lamp is 
placed beneath so as to heat the whole of the wire gauze 
and preserve an even, low red heat in the ignition-tube for 
three to five inches, or throughout its wrapped |M>rtiou. 
If the inner diameter of the ignition-tube be over four or 
five millimeters ( inch), it should be heated to redness for 
more than three inches of its length with a slow evolution 
of the gas. The length of the ignited portion of the tube 
is to be proportionalto its width and to the rapidity of the 
stream of gas. But the reaction in the silver nitrate solu- 
tion will reveal the escape from the reduction of any weigh- 
nble quantity of the arsenic. 

Sufficient diluted sulphuric acid is introduced into the 
flask to clear the air, the rate of transmission of gas being 
indicated by the bubbling in the silver solution, and as 
won as the air is all out, the ignition-tube is heated to red- 
ness. Purity of the zinc and sulphuric acid having been 
previously determined, the prewired solution of bismuth 
sulphate is gradually introduced through the separator)' 
funnel, with additional diluted sulphuric acid if need be, 
to maintain a steady bubbling in the silver solution. If a 
mirror be obtained at the close of the operation, the section 
of the tube containing the mirror is cut out, wiped clean, 
cooled to the temperature of the lmlance, and weighed. The 
tube is heated over a smokeless flame until the arsenic is 
wholly expelled, then cooled, wiped again, and the empty 
tube weighed again. 

In each of these tests the gas was passed through the 
heated tubo for six hours. The zinc and sulphuric acid, in 
a trial for the same time, gave strictly negative results. 



• The arid not aalicyhr baa uxually liren denix-nated in ihc wnirnlar niunhrr 
and it may be that only one hoinohv»u» acid occur* in the. manufactured ar- 
ticle. But an there an- three Uwuierh? hydroxy -toluic acidn, to »ay nothing of 
the hydroxy -xylenk-, and in ahm-ncp of anv idpnilltaatiou of Incur bouwm in 
" homologous acid." It In well to rerogniiir their «i«t.w in the plural. 
Melting point* of tbc hydroxy toluic acid* have tova reported a* follow* : 

Arid- CO, H : OH : CH, = 1 : S : S-iiieltiug at 100* C. 
Arid " •• - =1: J: 4- •• "WC. 

Arid " •• --t:*: 5- •• •• l.M C 

* Paper read at the Detroit meet In*: of the A I'. A. 

: Chittenden and Lamhcln. Amer. C'hrru. Jour.. 3. :BS. Jour C'betn 

S<ic., 4i ITS. 

O. 8. Lcdntan, IfW: " Contribution* Chetu. Im\>. Voir. Mich..' 4-«|. 
The Physician and Surgeon. Ann Arbor, s, :iil. 

n. I. Haigh, 1»«: Proo. Men- York State Iluir. Awoc_, p. -Jill; DruggM*' 
Circular. »J, aot); Proc. Am. Phar. Amr.. !M. Sit. 

^S ^L. Ramno. IrMI: Am. Jour. 1'bar. Ahroc., it, M*; Prw, Am I'har. Abbot. . 

Tajrlor'n "Trrali«e on Poison*." IrtV Philadelphia, p. 4Ti>. 
" Triabi for Murder hr Polwming." INK). Iyondon, p. Sin. 
WharUaVa and Stlllc'a " Med. Jurisprudence," II.. lust Aniory and Wood, 
pp. K), S71. 
( A. Gamier. 1ST*: Bull Boc. Child. <S>, a!,**. 
I Chittenden and Donaldson. is» ; Am. Cbroi. Jour., «, S». 



With ttie selected samples of bismuth salts, results were 
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Subnitrate of Bismuth. 
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From tho experiments or others upon the limit of recov- 
ery of arsenic in its chemical separations,* it appears evi- 
dent that tho actual loss of arsenic, in working 0 grammes 
of material, should not have been at the very utmost over 
0.00004 gramme, that is, the admissible error should not 
affect the tenths of milligram expressed in " weight of 
mirror." And in No. 2. subnitrate, and No. 2, subcarbo- 
nate, if arsenic were present, it was in proportion not above 
about 0.002 per cent; in No. 3, subcarlxmate, and Nos. 3 
and 7, subnitrate, not more than about 0.003 per cent. 

Recounting the summarized results of the analysis cited 
at the beginning of this note, it appears that, of anaenious 
acid from bismuth subnitrate, Chittenden and L. obtained 
0.013 per cent in average of 14 samples: 
0.077 per cent maximum ; 
traces in 2 of the 14; 
and none in 1 of the same. 
Ledtnan obtained 0.002*1 per cent, average of 11 samples, 
with 0.0109 per cent maximum, 
and traces only in 6 of the 11. 
Haigh obtained 0.033 per cent, average of 5, 

with trace only in 1 of the same. 
Rambo obtained presence of arsenic in 2 only of 4 sam- 
ples, under Kleitmann s test. 




i Abstract of paper by R. G. a. Eoclks, M.D., read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

At the meeting of the Torrey Botanical Club of New 
York City in December, 1887, Mr. E. E. Sterns exhibited 
specimens of the fruit of Calycanthus glaucun Willdonow. 
which he had received from Mr. J. II. Boyd, postmaster 
of Cturle. Sequatchie County. Tennessee. A letter from 
Mr. Boyd was read, which, with other interesting informa- 
tion, contained the following: "Hundreds of cattle and 
sheep have died here in the past five years from ' bifbby * 
(the local name of Calycanthus i. The seeds only are poi- 
sonous. When a brute- guts a sufficient dose, from five to 
ten well-filled potls, it makes for the nearest water, and 
often falls dead while drinking, or it may live three or 
four weeks and then die. The symptoms are like those of 
a man extremely drunk, except that anv noise frightens 
it. Stamp the ground hard, close to a brutepoisoned with 
' bubby,' and it will jump and jerk and tremble for several 
minutes. That is our method of telling when they have 
taken it. The eyes turn white and glassy, and while lying 
they throw back their heat! and look as if dead already. 
' Bubby ' does not seem to hurt the brute so much if it 
cannot get water. Our best remedy is apple brandy, 
strong coffee, and raw eggs poured down as soon as possible 
after finding. It is certain that ' bubby ' is the most poi- 
sonous of any shrub weed in existence here, from the fact 
that, when brutes have once eaten it, they will take it 
every time they can get it. It grows on every hillside, 
along all branches (creeks), in every fence-corner, and al- 
most everywhere here." 

Men living miles apart have told the same storv of the 
effects produced by eating the achenia. The iLoco. or 
Crazy Weed of the West, has had a similar reputation : 
but chemical investigation failed to discover nnvthing to 
which such therapeutic effects could be attributed. With 
calycanthus. however, we have the testimony of intelli- 
gent observers as to its toxic effects. Dr. B. W. Sparks, 
of McMinnville, Tennessee (Ttrrrey Bulletin, August, 1HSK, 
p. 208i. writing to Mr. Sterns, under date of June 11th, 
1888, says: -'In regard to the 'hubby,' "sweet shrub' 
[Calycanthua glaucu* Willd. i, if you ns'k me, do I believe 
this plant to be poisonous to cattle and sheep ? Most a-»- 
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suredly it is. It will poison cattle, sheep, goats, deer, and nection that can be synthetically bridged between benzoic 
all other ruminating animal*, but does not have any effect acid and our most fragrant and costly essential oils, and 
on the horse, mule, and ass. At least this is my experience. that the way is here indicate . Cannot some of our chem- 
It will poison the squirrel, rat. and dog, when ground or ists who have more time at their disposal than the writer 
unground. I cannot speak for the hog family. I have take the matter up and give it a thorough investigation? 
known and made many experiments on rats and dogs. It From a commercial standpoint, it is niy belief that there is 
is as sure death to them as strychnine or arsenic ; money in it. The abundance of the shrub in its native 
symptoms in overdoses identical with those of strychnine, habitat guarantees an almost limitless supply. The esse,n- 
which I need not repeat. In my opinion, it contains an tial oil of leaves, flowers, and bark would be well worth 
alkaloid allied to strychnine." (Ibid., p. 209.) isolating as a rich ether for soda-water flavoring. The 
(Abstract.) During the last week in January and the fixed oifconstitutes more than one-third of the total weight 
first half of February, Dr. Eeeles endeavored to isolate of the seed, and is, when unaffected by high temperature, 
any active principle the suspected achenia might contain. of a pleasant taste and odor. This would add materially to 
The results were so far successful that an alkaloid was the income of any one who would try to utilize the shrub 
isolated and named Calycanthine, from the genus of commercially. Although the therapeutic properties of the 
plants in which it was procured. Another alkaloid was alkaloid have not yet been developed, little doubt can be 
then suspoctod, which subsequent investigation failed to entertained of its having some specific action upon the 
isolate, although there are still indications which point to nerve centres that can be turned to use. Certainly the de- 
its presence. composition product that possesses so powerful and pleas- 
In grinding the achenia, the large quantity of fixed oil ant an odor would be immediately utilized by perfumers, 
they contain is at once made manifest. In the powdered and should it prove to be identical with oil of Viang Ylang, 
condition, a few seconds' contact with paper saturates it. the new supply might soon outrival the old in this, our 
To finely powder them before abstraction of this is mani- most expensive essential oil. The remaining starchy and 
festly impossible. Rhigolin, benzin, and other forms of albuminous material would make good fattening and 
petroleum spirit remove it completely, and they do not harmless food for hogs, chickens, or cattle. The ferment 
seem to appreciably disturb any other constituent. The might prove valuable to chemists and physicians, and cor- 
barest trace of alkaloid is taken up after hours of percola- tainly it is active enough, if we may judge from its prompt 
.tion in a Soxhlet apparatus, or macertation for weeks. results. Thus, to pharmacists, physicians, chemists, per- 
"The oil is practically the only thing removed. One hun- fumers, confectioners, and farmers, it opens up interesting 
dred grammes of achenia so treated, weigh, after washing possibilities. The whole seed can be utilized, part in one 
with same kind of solvent and drying, only a little over direction, and part in another. Should any one single item 
sixty-one grammes, and the extracted oil. after evaporation, be inadequate to support an industrial plant, surely the 
nearly thirty-nine grammes. If the alkaloid were absent, combination of all would be sufficient. It certainly looks 
the seeds would make excellent fattening, e*|>ecially as worthy of further and more careful investigation, 
most of the remaining sixty-one parte is starch and albu- 
min. It is really not to be wondered at that animals want _ of Merouroua Iodide ♦ 
to eat them after becoming accustomed to the bitter task-. 1116 Preparation or Mercurous loaiae. 
No drug, according to the author, ferments as readily in BY edward soktje. 
the presence of water as do these seeds. Ijcorice root 

does not approach it in this respect. Possibly this accounts, Thk great trouble I had in making a sample of this salt 

in some measure, for the ot*erved physiological effects by the tedious, and I might say uncertain process of the 

upon ruminants. the U. S. P.. led me to investigate the subject of finding: an 

If the alkaloid is. as Dr. Sparks suggests, analogous to easier and better method of manufacture. ThattheL.S. 

strychnia, it certainly has nothing like its potency in af- p. method is tedious, any who has tried it can testify, 

feetiog man. Twenty achenia, weighing 'i. 7 Gin., were That the purity of the product is uncertain, can be seen by 

freed From their pericarps, and eaten without toxic symp- the number of washings required. 

toms of any kin«f The lot from which they were taken Washing with alcohol takes out the mercuric iodide, but 

showed the presence of 21 per rent of alkaloid. the iodine and mercury are present in nearly the exact 

The alkaloid i« slightly soluble in water, and very solu- proportions to form mercurous iodide, so it will be seen 

ble in ether or chloroform. Its salts are insoluble in the that for idl the mercuric iodide formed, a corresponding 

latter substances, but very soluble in water. Its most amount of metallic mercury is left. This cannot bo washed 

characteristic color reaction is the development of a green out, and so will be left as an impurity with any mercuric 

on the addition of a strong nitric acid. The purer the iodide remaining. 

alkaloid, the finer the color. Other reactions are yellow As far as I can find, only four other methods of prepar- 

with Btrong sulphuric acid, a pale canary with strong mu- i,,g this salt have ever been proposed: first, by triturating 

riatic acid which gradually changes towards orange, a mercuric iodide with the right proportion of mercury : 

i-ose red with bichromate of potassium and strong sul- second, by precipatation of a double salt of sodium pyro- 

phuric acid, and a pink red if sugar is used instead of bi- phosphate and mercurous acetate with potassium iodide; 

chromate. third, by treating calomel with potassium iodide; and 

The ether extract of Calyennthus, after all the oil has fourth, double decomposition between mercurous nitrate 

been removed with petroleum spirit, contains little more and potassium iodide. The first process is open to the 

than alkaloid and coloring matter, and yet it leaves some of same objection as that of the U. S. P. The second is hardly 

these behind ; alcohol takes up what is left. Diluto mineral of practical value, on account of the difficulty of making 

acid, when agitated wit h the ether extract, washes out the mercurous acetate, and the increase in cost by the pyrophos- 

active principle, leaving barely a trace behind. The ether phate. while nearly the same objections can be offered as to 

becomes milky on the addition of the acid, but soon clears number four. When made by the third method, the pro- 

up on shaking. Water of ammonia or solution of soda duct is liable to contain calomel and some mercuric iodide 

precipitates the alkaloid from the acid solution again ; and and metallic mercury may also be formed. Number four, 

on washing this with ether, we have it in a pretty pure while having a few objections, seems to offer us a quick 

state. Spontaneous evaporation of the ether leaves the and certain process, giving a purer product than can be 

alkaloid in crystals. Procured in the manner here indi- obtained by any other method unless it be number two. 

cated. it has only the faintest suggestion of the odor of One of the difficulties of this method is to make a pure 

pyridine. When first taken from the powdered seed* by mercurous nitrate. This I managed to do by the following 

means of alcohol, this evaporated, dilute sulphuric acid process; 

added, made alkaline with ammonia, and washed out with Hydrargyri Nitron. 

ether, the pyridine odor is very decided and persistent Hg,(NO,), H.O ; 641.4. 

This seems to indicate that the pyridine is a product of * n , n w 

chemical decomiwsition of the alkaloid. Mercury i" pww 

[The author then refers to the existing theories regnrd- wltL'r 4 M 

ing the relationship of alkaloids to pyridine, and points to v»a*er 

the base obtained from Calyennthus as a possible key to Mix the acid and water, and pour upon the mercury, 

unlock the mystery. ] Set aside to react in the cold, shaking briskly from time to 

When ten per rent hydrochloric acid is used to remove time to remove any coating of nitrate winch may have 

calycanthine from ether in which has been extracted, formed around the globules of mercury. When the reac- 

and allowed to stand a tew days, it suffers some slight tion has ceased, the crystals of mercurous nitrate are sepa- 

decom position, forming a brown solution. The alkaloid rated from the mother liquor and any metallic mercury 

in this solution is very readily saponified by caustic potash remaining, by pouring on to a filter through the bottom of 

and heat. The new alkaloid formed has not yet been which several small holes have been punched. A second 

named, although isolated in handsome crystals. The crop of crystals may be obtained by concentrating the 

change is remarkable in that it develops a strong, meet mother liquor, or more nitric acid may ho added to dis 

odor. like, that of oil of Ylang Ylang. The structure of solve the remaining mercury, if any. If the crystals are 

this oil awaits investigation, as does that of a dense preci- to be kept for any length of time, they should be wanned 

pitate that goes down with the newly-formed alkaloid on on the filter with a small quantity of a mixture of water 
the application of the caustic soda. The uuantity of the ion parts and nitric acid 1 part. 

aromatic product must Imj considerable, as the odor from a The crystals are then dried between bibulous paper 

fraction of a grain of alkaloid lingers for days. The bur- without neat. I made mercurous nitrate several times by 

gestive interrogations that crowd in here are of the most this process, testing the product each time for mercuric 

interesting character, and make ono wish that he had all salt, by dissolving, precipitating, as calomel, with hydro- 

his time for at least a year, free from other cares and able chloric acid, filtering, and treating the filtrate with hydro- 

to devote the same to the solution of the problems here in- — — — ■ 

volved . It certainly seems as if there must be some con- • r»p«- r«<i « u* mwUn R of u» a. p. a. «t ixtn.ii. 
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gen sulphide, which failed to give even the slightest trace 
of precipitate. One sample was kept for over a month in a 
bottle without any attempt to exclude light, and then tested 
as before, with the same result. 

From this it would seem that the salt can be made pure, 
and, by taking ordinary precautions as to exclusion of 
air and light, be kept pure for use as required. After 
the mercurous nitrate is made, the iodido can easily be 
prepared by the following formula : 

Mercw-ous Iodide. 
Hg.I, ; 632.6. 

Mercurous Nitrate 10 ] 

Potassium Iodide 6 

Nitric Acid, 

Water each, a sufficient quantity 

Dissolve the mercurous nitrate in Tour hundred parts of 
water containing four parts of nitric acid, and the potas- 
sium iodide in four hundred part* of pure water, both in 
the cold. Pour the solution of the iodide slowly into that 
of the nitrate, stirring briskly, and allow to stand for five 
minutes. When the precipitate has subsided, decant off 
most of the litiuid. and trannfer the precipitate on to a 
filter . Wash tno precipitate several times with water and 
dry at a temperature of not over BO" C, keeping from 
strong light as mu<*h as possible during the whole process. 

The product obtained oy this method is of a bright yel- 
low color, instead of a green. C. H. Wood, F.C.8., in an 
article in the Amer. Jour, of Pharm., Vol. xl., 337, gives 
the result of an analynisof a sample of green and a sample 
of yellow mercurous iodide, which proves that the yellow is 
purer by far, containing much less mercuric iodide and 
uncombined mercury than the green. My time being too 
limited, I did not try this experiment, but accepted thn 
conclusions of this analyst, especially as they had been 
substantiated by others. From an estimation of this 
salt. I obtained an average of 60.83X of mercury and 38.134 
of iodide, the per cent in the pure salt being 61.16 of mer- 
cury and 38.84 of iodide, a very little over 1# being unac- 
counted for in ray estimation. One gramme of the salt 
being treated with 10 C.c. of alcohol as directed by the 
Pharmacopoeia, the alcohol dropped into water gave no 
opalescence whatever, and 5 C.c. evaporated on a watch- 
glass left only a very small residue, which was not red. 
That very little mercuric iodide is formed is shown by 
testing the first filtrate with hydrogen sulphide, which 
gives a scarcely perceptible precipitate, and the mercuric 
salt, if present at all. would be in the filtrate, as it contains 
a slight excess of potassium iodide. As no mercuric iodide 
is formed, no metallic mercury can be left . The first 
washings of a sample made according to the Pharmacopoeia 
gave aheavy precipitate with hydrogen sulphide. 

A sample of mercurous iodide made by the above pro- 
cess, showed no change in color after standing three 
months in a bottle kept in a little wooden box, thus at 
least partly proving ite stability. 

Peppermint Oil.* 

BY A. B. STEVENS. 

Much stress has been laid on the polariscope as a test 
for the purity of oil of peppermint. 

While it is without doubt a useful, and to the larger 
purchasers of the oil a valuable aid, its expense is such as 
to place it beyond the reach of the retail dealer. Again, 
valuable as it is, and may be, even those whose moneyed 
means will admit the purchase of a polariscope cannot 
wholly depend upon it as a test of purity, as the variation 

from -35 
iwer may be 
ted, and still 

be above -35*. 

It is stated by A. M. Todd (Amer. Jourti. Phar.) that 
menthol has a very low polarising power, and that an oil 
having a polarising power of —74' from which 16 per cent 
of menthol had been removed showed a decrease of only 
3* . The simple fact that the polarisation was decreased at 
all, when the volume of the oil was reduced 16 per cent, 
proves that the polarization of the menthol must be 
greater than that of the oil from which it was taken. 

The writer finds that both Japanese and American men- 
thol have a polarising power of from —98° to —100'. This 
was obtained by dissolving 10 Om. of menthol in 20 C.c. 
of alcohol (giving a volume of 31.8 C.c). The solution 
had a polarizing power of —33". 

As this solution was only one-third menthol, it must 
necessarily be increased threefold to obtain the polarisa- 
tion of pure menthol, vis., — 99 . 
The reason of Mr. Todd's failure to obtain the true polar- 





non-active liquid. 

The writer would recommend the following as the most 
reliable tent for the presence of oil of camphor in pepper- 
mint oil. 

Place a drachm of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) in a test 



tube, add one drop of the suspected oil, and agitate 
gently, and set aside for a few minutes. The mixture will 
be of a yellow color, and if pure, will remain the same. If 
as low as 5 per oent of oil of camphor is present, the mix- 
ture will turn red within fifteen or twenty minutes. 

While experimenting with various reagent*, it was found 
that iodine was decolorised by oil of peppermint. We 
then endeavored to find the limit of decolorisation. 
Therefore, a volumetric solution of iodine was prepared 
according to the United States Pharmacopoeia, but displac- 
ing part of the water with alcohol, and we proceeded as 
follows : 

To 2 C.c. of oil was added 5 C.c. sol. iodine and 10 C.c. 
of alcohol. The whole was agitated thoroughly and al- 
lowed to stand ten minutes. Then from the excess of 
iodine, by titration with a volumetric solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, by repeated experiments it was found that 
the reaction proceeded until nearly 10 minute*? had expired, 
but iio change occurred after that time. During thuse ex 
periments it was found that alcohol prevented oxidation 
or decolorisation of the iodine. To ascertain to what ex- 
tent the alcohol prevented the action, a fresh volumetric 
solution of iodine was prepared without alcohol, when it 
was found that the quantity of iodine decolorised increased 
as the quantity of alcohol was decreased. To complete 
the reaction, it required constant agitation for 10 minutes. 

By this method 1 C.c. of oil d dorized 30 C.c. of iodine 

solution. 



1 Pure Oil 

mint. 
3 Pure Oil 

mint. 

3 Pure Oil 
mint. 

4 No. 3 Dementhol. 
ised Oil Pepper- 
mint. 

5 No. 8 Demon thol- 
ised Oil Pepper- 
mint. 

6 No. 8 Dementhol- 
ized Oil Popper- 
mint. 

7 No. 8 Dementhol. 
ited Oil Pep[>er 
mini, 

8 No. 3 Dementbol- 
ized Oil Pepper- 
mint. 

9 No. 3 Dementhol 
ized Oil Pepper 



55 | Solid .. 
- -44' 'Solid.. 
-38° Solid.. 



Is 



Vol. Sol. 
oolorued by ] C'c. 
of oil 



Wiih Al- | Without 



10 No. 8 Dementhol 
ized Oil Pepper- 
mint. 

11 No. 8 Dementhol 
ised Oil Pepper 
mint. 



ized Oil Pepper 
mint. 

Alcohol 2 parts. Men- -83 

tiiol 1 part. 
Denientbolised Oil 2-55' 

parts and Menthol 

1 part. 

Oil Pennyroyal 

Oil Camphor, red 

refined. 
Oil of Turpentine.. . . 
N<>. l» 8 P. + Penny- -29° 

roval 1 P. 
No. i 3 P. + Oil Cam- -31 

pbor 1 P. 
No. 13 P. H Turpen- -32 

tine 1 P. 



-84* ^lightly 
; cry its 1 - 
1 line. 

-SO'Senu solid 


-84° 


Nearly 
solid 


-25" 
-48" 


Cloudy ... 
Semi-solid 


-57° 


Solid 


-48 




-25° 


Cloudy . . . 


-48' 


Cloudy . . . 



Yellow. 
Yellow. 
Yellow. 
Yellow. 



+ 53° 
+ 29 
+ 84° 
:C 



Yellow. 
Yellow. 



1.5C.C. 



Akouol 



80 C.c. 



Red. 

Li^htl. 
R£d • • • . 
Yellow. 
Yellow . 
Yellow. 
Red ... 
Red.... 



1.6 C.c 33 C.c. 
.85 C.c. 



None.. . 
1 C.c. .. 



0.3 C.c. 
32.1 C.c. 

9.7 C.c. 



Yellow 

Red... 
Red .. 
Yellow 
Yellow. 1.1 C.c. . 24 C.c. 



0.2 C.c. 
0.7 C.c. 

None.. . 9.1 C.c. 



Red 1.4 C.c 23 C.c. 

Yellow. 1.6 C.c. 24.2 C.c. 



Various mixtures of pure oil and some of the common 
adulterations were next, subjected to a freesing mixture of 

-25 C. 112.5" F.>, as follows: 

/Vc Ceut of Adulteration. 

5< 10* 35< 

id [liquid Liquid 

. . Nearly nolid. Liquid 

Oil Camphor Solid Nearly solid. Liquid 

Turpentine Solid Nearly solid, liquid 



Alcohol Liqni 

Oil Pennyroyal Solid 



The writer is by no means content with the work done, 
but intends to continue it during the coming year. Mr. 



rwid at the Meeting of tfc- A. P. A at Detroit. 



• Xo. 1 



to the No. 1 Oil Feppe 



, sbore. 
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A. M. Todd has kindly promised a supply of oil with 
which to continue ex peri moots. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. H. D. Cushman for a nam 
pie of pure oil, also sample of samo dementholiaed. We 
acknowledge the indebtedness and return our hearty 



Phoaphomolybdic Acid for the Quantitative 
Estimation of Alkaloids. 

i Abstract of paper by H. W. Snow, Ph.C read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

This paper was written to show the unreliable results 
obtained with the phoaphomolybdic acid or phosphomo- 
lybdato of sodium which the market affords, when 
applied to the quantitative estimation of alkaloids. Even 
when the same maker's product was used, parallel experi- 
ments yielded different results. This circumstance, in 
addition to the uncertainty as to the exact constitution of 
the precipitate, which may iiossibly contain ammonia in 
addition to alkaloids, renders any general reliance upon 
the reagent for quantitative purposes unadvisable. (The 
author gives a detailed account of his experiments and a 
synoptical table of results, which is here omitted.) Yet 
the reagent may be used in certain coses with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy. In solutions containing pilocarpine, 
the reagent produces a faint opalescence, even when ap- 
plied to 5 C.c. of a solution containing only 1 part of the 
alkaloid in 75,000. Gelsemine also responds to the reagent 
very readily. With coniine, it reacts when only 1 part in 
5,000 or 6,000 are present, while Mayer's reagent will fail 
ev«?n with solutious of 1 in 2.000. 

The reagent is prepared by dissolving 6 Gin. of phos- 
phomolybdate of sodium in a mixture of 90 volumes of 
water and 10 vol. of pure nitric acid (full strength, about 
69^ absolute acid), no as to make 100 C.c. 

The author expects UBeful and practical results by ap- 
plying the reagent volumetrically. determining its value 
first upon a definite quantity of known material. 



The Composition of Precipitated Sulphate- of Iron. 

(Abstract of a paper by Prof. Henry Trimble, read at the 
Detroit meeting of the A. P. A.) 

As inquiry at several stores in Philadelphia revealed the 
fact that this officinal preparation is not usually kept in 
stock, I made the experiments on four samples prepared 
by myself. No. 1 was made according to the U. S. P. No. 
2 according to the Br. P. , with the quantity of water re- 
duced to 20 per cent, and without boiling tho solution. 
No. 3 according to the proportions of the Br. P., omitting 
the boiling; as this solution was quite dilute, the yield was 
small. No. 4 was made exactly according to the directions 
of the Br. P. This authority directs that the solution be 
boiled for ten minutes in an open dish, but leaves one in 
doubt whether to take into account the loss by evaporation 
or not; therefore, if the strength of the solution and con- 
sequently the proportion of alcohol affect the composition, 
it will bo shown by samples 3 and 4. The directions for 
getting rid of adhering moisture and acid ore not so exact 
as our own, consequently a slight excess of acid will be 
found in the Br. P. samples. In the following results, the 
amount of iron was determined by both gravimetric and 
volumetric methods, the latter being by titration with 
I xituHgium permanganate. The results by the two methods 
were not materially different. The sulphuric acid was 
determined by barium chloride. 
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No. B settled out from the filtrate of No. 3, which was 
more dilute than the others and therefore contained a 
larger quantity of the salt. Tho deposit took place during 
three weeks, in granular crystals much larger than in the 
other samples. 

None of the specimens when first made gave more than 
slight indications of ferric iron, and the determinations by 
potassium permanganate failed to indicate any appreci- 
able quantity. Tho above results are sufficient to show 
that the b It precipitated under different conditions is of 
constant composition. It is identical with the large crys- 
tals, keeps well in glass-stoppered bottles, but loses water, 
and is slowly oxidized by exposure to air. 



Picrate of Iron, locally applied in aqueous solution, is 
Teported to be one of the most effective remedies to Btop 
bleeding from the nose. The ferric picrate is the salt in 
question, which has the composition Fe.0.2C.H.(NOi)iO. 



A NEW THERMOREGtUXjATOB. 

Ad'Arsonval describes a new thermoregulator, com- 
• bined with drying oven, in V Union Pharmac. 
(1888, 362). 

In this apparatus the thermoregulator forms an integral 
part of it. It consists of a metallic box, formed of grooved 
or corrugated plates, such as are used for aneroid barome- 
ters, and constitutes the central part of the lower cone of 
the oven. The gas is admitted to the regulator by a cen- 
tral inlet, and passes, through two lateral branches pro- 
vided with stop-cocks, to the two burners, each of which 
is surmounted by a small hood. The stop-cocks are so 
constructed that air can be admitted by turning them, 
whereby the flames become non-luminous, and serve as 
Bum-en burners. The heatof the flame is conveyed through 
a series of tubes passing through the liquid contained be- 
tween the double walls of the apparatus on tho principle 
of a vertical tubular boiler. The space between the walls 
is filled with water from which the air has been driven out 
by boiling, which may be done in the apparatus itself. If 
a higher temperature than 100° C. is required, a sufficient 
amount of glycerin is mixed with the water. The upper 
cone of the apparatus is provided with a neck bearing a 
cork and glass tube. When the liquid in the apparatus 
expands by heat, it rises in the tube, and tho iioditional 




pressure causes the regulator at tho bottom to collapse, in 
proportion to the pressure, thus diminishing the amount 
of gas conducted to the burners. Another neck is fitted 
with a thermometer passing into the interior of the ap- 
paratus. The inventor claims that the regulation of tem- 
perature may easily be adjusted for any desired degree. 
The interior is accessible through a door at the side, and is 
divided into several compartments. To prevent evapora- 
tion of water from the upright glass tube, the author 
recommends to introduce into U a drop of kerosene. 

The author uses the apparatus also for obtaining tem- 
peratures below that of the surrounding air. For this pur- 
pose, he causes water from the water service (provided 
this has the desired temperature) to pass through the tubes 
between the walls. 



Th« True Sourco of Star Anise. 

From a paper by Mr. E. M. Holmes in the Pharm. 
Journ. of August flth, wo take tho following important 
note on star anise : 

In December, 1880, notwithstanding the publication of 
JUicium animtum as the botanical source ot star anise in 
Bentley and Trimen's " Medicinal Plants," Dr. Bretschnei- 
der, then medical officer to the Russian embassy at Peking, 
in " Notes on Some Botanical Questions Conuected with 
the Export Trade of China," states "tho plant which pro- 
duces this article is still unknown to botanists," and he 
then goes on to remark : " The first authentic information 
concerning the actual habitat of the star anise tree was 
furnished by Mr. Piry, in his Report on the Trade of 
Pakhoi,' for the years 1878-1879. in which star anise is said 
to be brought for exportation in Kin-chow and Pakhoi 
from the province of Kuangsi, two districts in tliat province 
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producing the article; Lung-chow, on the borders of 
Aunom ; and the country about Po-ae, on the West River, 
close to Yunnan." 

Dr. Bretschneider adds a translation from the well- 
known work on Chinese materia raedica and natural his- 
tory, "Pen t'sao kang mu," vol. XXVI., fol. 62, in which 
it is stated that star anise grows in the mountains near 
the Tso kiang and Yu-kiang (rivers), and that the kind 
most valued in China grows in Kuangsi and Kuangtung, 
and in Annam. Dr. Bretschneidor remarked that both the 
above rivers are in Western Kuangsi, the first being a 
tributary of the West River. The city of Po-se mentioned 
by Mr. Piry is situated on it. The Tso-kinng is a southern 
tributary of the Yu-kiang. These notes appear to have 
attracted the attention of the late Dr. Hance, who, in Octo- 
ber, 1881, forwarded seeds of the true plant received from 
Pakhoi to Kew. In the same year, fruit and fragments of 
the leaves were forwarded by Mr. C. Ford from the Hong- 
Kong Botanical Gardens to Kew. A few seedlings of the 
plant obtained by Mr. Kopsch, Commissioner of the 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs at Pakhoi, were grown 
in the Hong-Kong Gardens, and flowered in November, 
1886, when the plants had attained a height of nine feet. 
Some seedlings sent by Mr. Ford to Kew in 1883 flowered 
at Kew in 188?, and from these the excellent plate given in 
[a recent number of 1 the Botanical Magazine was drawn. 

Sir Joseph Hooker points out that the plant must be 
placed in quite a different section from that to which Illi- 
cium animtum L. belongs, since it has broad, obtuse 
perianth segments, and the peduncles are not bracteate at 
He describes it as a now and hitherto 



the base. 

scribed species, and names it Illicium verum Hooker fil. 
(description omitted here). 

The leading features in the plant appear to be the solitary 
axillary globular flowers, which do not expand fully, the 
segments remaining convex, the inner segments being red, 
and the ten stamens, in which the filament forms with the 
connective an ovoid body. The peduncles are curved and 
barely half an inch in length. It may here be remarked 
that a very similar plant, but with smaller and yellowish 
flowers, has been grown at the Botanical Gardens at 
Regent's Park, for the last eighteen years, under the name 
of Illicium animtum, but the leaves of this species have a 
sassafras taste. They differ from those of Illicium religio- 
Hum in having the midrib prominent below and depressed 
on the upper surface of the leaf, while in Illicium religio- 
sum the midrib is prominent on the upper, and not on the 
lower surface, and the taste is astringent 
binthinous. 



Cotton-Seed Oil. 

The following is taken from a description of the cotton- 
seed oil industry furnished by Mr. A. L. Thornton to a re- 
porter of the Atlanta Constitution : 

From the platform where the seed is unloaded, it is 
thrown into an elevator, and carried by a conveyor— an 
endless screw in a trough— to the warehouse. Then it is 
distributed by the conveyor uniformly over the length of 
the building, about 200 feet. The warehouse is nearly half- 
filled now, and thousands and thousands of bushels are 
lying in Btore. Another elevator carries the seed up to the 
sand screen. This is a revolving cylinder madeof wire 
cloth, the meshes being Bmall enough to retain the seeds, 
which are inside the cylinder, but the sand and dirt escape. 
Now the seeds start down an inclined trough. There is 
something else to be taken out, and that is the screws and 
nails and rocks that were too large to be sifted out with the 
sand and dirt. There is a hole in the inclined trough, and 
up through that hole is blown a current of air by a suction 
fan. If it were not for the fan, the cotton seed, rocks, nails, 
and all would fall through. The current keeps up the 
cotton seed, and they goon over, but it is not strong enough 
to keep up the nails and pebbles, and they fall through. 
Now the seed, freed of all else, is carried by another elevator 
and endless screw conveyor to the ' ' linter." This is really 
nothing more than a cotton gin with an automatic feed. 

Then the seed is carried to the " huller," where it is 
crushed or ground into a rough meal about as coarse as 
the ordinary corn "grits." The next step is to separate 
the hulls from the kernels, all the oil being in the kernel 
Hence the crushed seed is carried to the ' ' separator. '* This 
is very much on the style of a sand screen, being a re- 
volving cylinder of wire cloth. The kernels, being smaller 
than the broken hulls, fall through the broken meshes, and 
upon this principle the hull is separateXl and carried direct 
to the furnace, to be used as fuel. The kernels are ground 
as fine as meal, very much as grist is ground, between cor- 
rugated steel "rollers." and the damp, reddish-colored 
meal is caried to the '•heater." 

The "heater" is one iron kettle within another, the six- 
inch-steam space between the kettles being connected di- 
rect with the boilers. There are four of these kettles side 
by side. The meal is brought into this room by an elevator, 
the first "heater" is filled, and for twenty minutes the 
meal is subjected to a ''dry cook," a steam cook, the 
steam in the packet being under a pressure of forty-five 
pound s. Inside the inner kettle is a " stirrer, " a revolving 
arm attached, at right angles, to a vertical shaft. The 
•8 the heating uniform, and the high tem- 



perature drives off all the water in the meal, while the 
fixed oil all remains. 

In five minutes the next heater is filled ; in five minutes 
the next, etc. 

Now there are four " heaters; " and as the last heater is 
filled, at the end of twenty minutes, the first heater is 
emptied. Then, at tho end of five minutes, the first heater 
is filled, and the one next it is emptied, and the rotation is 
kept up, each heater full of meal being " dry -cooked " for 
twenty minutes. 

Corresponding to the four beaters are four 
Each press consists of six iron pans, shaped like 
pans, arranged one above the other, and about five i 
apart. The pans are shallow, and around the edge of 
each is a semi-circular trough, and at the lowest point 
of the trough is a funnel shaped hole to enable the oil to 
run from one pan to the next lowest, and from the lowest 
pan to the " receiving tanks" below. 

As soon as a " heater " is ready to be emptied, the meal 
is taken out and put into six hair sacks, corresponding to 
the six pans in the press. There are six hair mats, about 
one foot wide and six long, one side of each being coated 
with leather. The hair mat is about an inch thick. Now 
the hair sac, containing ten and a half to eleven pounds of 
heated steaming-meol, is placed on one end of the mat. and 
the meal distributed so as to make a pad or cushion of uni- 
form thickness. The pad of meal is not quite three feet 
long, a foot wide, and three inches thick, and the hair mat 
is folded over, sandwiching the pad, and leaving the 
leather-coating of the pad outside. In this form, the six 
loads are put into tbesix pans, and by means of a powerful 
hydraulic press tlie pans are slowly pressed together. The 
oU begins trickling out at the side, slowly at first, and then 
suddenly it begins running freely. The pressure on the 
"loads' is three hundred and fifty tons. After being 
pressed about five minutes, the pressure is eased off and 
the " loads " taken out. What had been a mushy pad three 
inches thick is a hard, compact cake about three-quarters 
of an inch thick, and the sac is literally glued to the cake. 
The crude oil has a reddish, muddy color, as it runs into 
the tanks. In each mill, there may be seen lying great 
heaps of sacks of yellowish meal— the cakes which nave 
been broken and ground up into meal. That, as explained 
above, forms the body of all fertilizers. The following is 
a summary of the work for the eight months' season at the 
Atlanta mills: 

15,000 tons of seed used give: 

15,000,000 pounds of hull. 

10,331,250 pounds of meal. 

4,668,750 pounds of oil. 

300,000 poundB of lint cotton. 

The meal is worth at the rate of $6 for 700 pounds, or 
♦8N.6U3.5H. 

The oil is worth 30 cents a gallon, or 7f pounds, or 
♦186,750. 

The lint 1b worth ♦18,000, making a total of ft»3.398, 
and that does not include the 15,000,000 pounds of hull. 



Note on the Digestion of 1 

Me. T. R. Powell publishes the following paper in the 
Pharm. Journal of August 25th: 

As far as I am aware, no suggestion has hitherto been 
offered which explains the retention of fermented milk 
or koumiss by the stomach when all other nourishment 
has been rejected. Tho following rough experiments 
may perhaps throw some light on the subject, which at 
all events deserves more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. 

It is, of course, well known that, if milk to which a few 
grains of pepsin and a few drops of hydrochloric acid have 
been added, be gently warmed, coagulation takes place 
almost immediately, the casein or cheese separating in a 
more or leas solid condition, a similar coagulation prob- 
ably taking place whenever milk is acted upon by the gas- 
tric juice of the stomach. 

To render milk more digestible, lime-water or aerated 
water is often added, in various proportions. Dilute, 
therefore, a portion of milk with a fourth part of aerated 
water, and add a few grains of pepsin, when it will be 
found that coagulation will take place almost as quickly 
as in a mixture of milk and water ; but the condition of 
the two precipitates will differ somewhat, the casein sep- 
arated in the presence of carbonic acid water being in a 
finer state of division and therefore more readily digested. 
If, however, lime-water be sulwtituted for the aerated 
water, the effect is far more decided, coagulation being 
delayed for some time, and the precipitate, when it at 
at length falls, being, as in the previous case, very finely 
divided. 

Koumiss or fermented milk, when freshly prepared, 
effervesces but slightly and resembles ordinary milk'; 
but as the fermentation proceeds, luetic acid is formed, 
coagulation takes place, and the thick liquid becomes 
charged with carbonic acid. If, at this stage, two or three 
ounces be drawn off by a siphon tap and gently warmed, 
with stirring to drive off excess of gas, there will result 
a thick acid fluid, thicker than milk, though an equally 
good emulsion; and, coagulation having already taken 
place in the bottle, the addition of pepsin (which dis- 
solves more readily than in the previous experiments) 
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causes no further precipitation, the casein being in an al- 
most gelatinous condition. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the indigestion and 
nausea so often produced in cases where a milk diet is 
desirable are the result of the coagulation of the milk— a 
coagulation which may be delayed by the addition of alka- 
lies; and it is further probable that koumiss is retained 
by the stomach, in preference to milk, for the following 
reasons: 1st. that coagulation has already taken place; 
2d. that tho precipitated casein— the nourishing con- 
stituent—is in a very fine, almost gelatinous condition; 
3d, that carbonic acid is present in tho free state and ex- 
erts a sedative action; and 4th, that free lactic acid still 
further stimulates and aids digestion. 

Cinchona in Colombia. 

Is a work just published by Dr. Alfred Hettner, giving 
an account or his travels in the Andes of Colombia,* the 
author reports that the plantations of cinchona which have 
been started during the last few years are making satis- 
factory progress. The first attempts to raise cinchonas 
by cultivation were made in various localities, for instance, 
in the hacienda " Columbia," east of Purification, but the 
first systematic plantation was started by Germans at the 
hacienda "Alexandria," located at an hour's distance 
south of Los Manzanos, at the upper end of a valley, hav- 
ing a southern trend, and situated about 2,600 m. (ab. 
8,000 ft.) over the sea level. Dr. Hettner, who had been 
invited by Mr. Paul Heckel, tho manager of the planta- 
tion, visited the latter several times, and found it to make 
a decided and continued progress. While it is confidently 
expected that Colombia will have ample supplies of cin- 
chona bark, the natural source of which had almost been 
exhausted, it is doubtful whether the country will be able, 
in the future, to compete with the East Indian plantations, 
owing to the difficulty of getting the bark to the sea shore. 

It will be remembered what excitement was caused in 
the bark-trade by the appearance of the so-called cuprea 
bark, derived from a tree closoly allied to cinchona, grow- 
ing in the forests to the west of Buccaramanga and velez, 
the former being situated about 175 miles NNE.. and the 
latter about 100 miles N. of Bogota. About 60 miles ESE. 
of Bogota lies Villavicencio, which was only a poor ham- 
let some years ago, but has blossomed out into an impor- 
tant trading place. It acquired some notoriety shortly 
after the cuprea bark had been discovered, by the fact 
that considerable forests situated near the place were re- 
garded as consisting of the same kind of trees (species of 
Remijia) which yielded the cuprea bark at the other 
places. A speculative fever at once seized upon a number 
of merchant's of Villavicencio and Bogota, who bought up 
quantities of the bark, and sent it to Europe. Some Ger- 
man firms, or their representatives, however, were more 
cautious, and subjected the bark to an analysis, when it 
turned out to contain only minimal amounts of quinine. 

The " cuprea" tree, which is found in various localities 
of the Cerro de la Paz, had always been regarded as value- 
less, until a peon drew the attention of a German mer- 
chant. Mr. Lengerke, to its bitter taste. The latter sent 
samples of it to Europe, where it was at once found to 
contain paying quantities of quinine. At first he carried 
on the collection of the bark as secretly as possible, but 
tho secret soon leaked out, and in consequence of it, Buc- 
caramanga was seized by a perfect whirlwind of specula- 
tion. AJU sorts of levers were set in motion — oven dishon- 
est ones— to secure forest land where cuprea trees were 
reported to occur, and open warfare was waged in tho 
forests between the peons working for different firms. 
The robbing system soon brought its own punishment. 
All easily accessible cuprea forests having been exhausted, 
and the market being unfavorable to the employment of 
this kind of bark on tho part of the manufacturer, the 
i died out. 



Strophantin and Ouabain. 

Not long since, M. Arnaud announced to the Academy of 
Sciences that he had discovered a poisonous glucoeidein the 
wood of an apocynaceous tree, called in the bomali country 
(Eastern Africa* Ouabai'o or Ouabayio. The natives use it 
to poison their arrows by simply extracting the wood with 
water, and evaporating the decoction to toe proper thick- 
ness. On game tho poison acts very much like strophan- 
tus preparations, the wounded animal showing at first 
:io apparent uneasiness, but after a short time dropping 
down suddenly paralyzed. A log of the wood in question 
was recently brought to Paris and yielded to M. Arnaud 
a glucoside which he found to have the formula Ci.H,,0, t , 
while CiilIuOi? proved to be that of strophantus. Owing 
to the great resemblance of the two glucosides, it was 
thought interesting to ascertain how their physiological 
effects would compare together. The investigation was 
undertaken by MM. E. Gley and P. Kondeau, and its first 
results have been communicated by M. Gley to the Acad- 
emy. On the whole, ouabain and strophantin have been 
found to have very similar properties, both acting as heart- 
paralyzers with like symptoms. But without entering into 
the particulars of the experiments, the main difference, if 
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not the only one, is that oualwin will cause death more 
rapidly and in smaller doses than strophantin will, 
whether administered hypodermically or given through 
the stomach. For instance, the lowest deadly hypodermic 
dose of ouabain for guinea-pigs was found to be on an 
average one-tenth of a milligramme for each one kilo- 
gramme weight of tho animal and twenty-five minutes' 
time to be necessary. With strophantin one fifth of a 
milligramme and fifty minutes were requisite to the same 
effect. With dogs the proportions, both as regards deadly 
dose and speedy death, were slightly less in favor of 
ouabain, and still less with rabbits. But at the lowest es- 
timate ouabain may be considered to be, on an average, 
twice as powerful hypodermically. When given through 
the stomach both poisons are much leas dangerous, as dogB 
were made very sick, but not killed, with doses twenty- 
five times as large of ouabain, and over one hundred times 
of strophantin. A remarkable feature about the new toxic 
substance is that, while poisonous barks, seeds, and leaves 
are known in great number and variety, poisonous woods 
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A LABORATORY APPARATUS FOR STJPER- 



Whk superheater consists of half-inch copper tubing 
1 wound to a double spiral. For avoiding loss of heat 
by radiation, it is surrounded with a copper jacket well 
covered with asbestos. The wholo is placed over a 
Fletcher burner. To start the apparatus, the three-way 
tap 6 is turned eo that the condensed water in the steam- 
ripe a escapes through c. The tap rf, which allows tho 
HuiK-rheated steam to pass on to its ultimate destination, is 
meanwhile closed, whereas « is open. Ab Boon as the steam - 
pipe a delivers dry steam, it is allowed to enter the appara- 
tus, and the burner is lit. The steam in tho mean time 
escapes through e. The latter is closed and d opened 
when the steam has reached the temperature required. 
-Chem. Zeit. and J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 

Solvents of Morphine. 

Mb. A. H. Alleh throws doubt'on Dieterich's state- 
ment that morphine is soluble in amvl alcohol in the pro- 
portion of 1 part in 1,300, in acetic elner 1 in 1,665, and in 
ordinary ether 1 in 1,250. Theae figures do not at all agree 
with ordinarily accepted statements, for they show that 
morphine is more soluble in ordinary ether than in acetic 
ether or amyl alcohol, which are solvents largely em- 
ployed in preference to ether for extracting morphine from 
its solutions. Dieterich further states that morphine is 
soluble in 7,000 parts of cold methyl alcohol, and in 1,660 
parta of ethyl alcohol. This great difference of solvent 
power suggested to Mr. Alloa the possibility of using 
methyl alcohol in opium assay according to the process of 
the German Pharmacopoeia, as thiB alteration might 
materially diminish the error due to solubility of morphine. 
But on putting the matter to test, Mr. Allen found that 
morphine was very readily soluble in methyl alcohol, so 
that it would be hopeless to make the substitution sug- 
gested Dieterich also states that morphine sulphate is 
™ very soluble " in ether, whereas Mr. Allen finds the solu- 
bility to be 1 in 82,000, and when the ether has been pre- 
viously washed free from traceB of alcohol, and then 
dehydrated by means of potassium carbonate followed by 
distillation, tfie solubility of morphine sulphate is almost 
infinitesimal. Thus the residue of morphine sulphate from 
50 C c of dry ether free from alcohol was only 0.0002 
(Cramme. corresponding to a solubility of 1 gramme of the 
Salt in 162,000 grammes, or 225,000 C.c. 

Salicylate of Sodium in Toothache. 
A German physician recommends salicylate of sodium, 
in doses of 10 grains, every half-hour, as an internal rem- 
edy for toothache. It has been found effective both in 
rheumatic toothache and in caries or periosteal inflamma- 
tion. Though its effect is not lasting, it u neronlieless 
capable of alleviating or removing the pain for one or sev- 
eral days.-ZWtecftr. Oest Ap. Ver. 
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New Formulae from tbo Unofficial Formulary B. P. C, 



Thk Committee on Unofficial Formulary of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, at tho lato meeting of the 
society at Bath, presented a series of 20 new formulas to 
be incorporated with those previously reported. Among 
them are somo which bear tho same title, or practically 
the same, as certain preparations of our National For- 
mulary, and are intended for tho same purposes. We 
therefore need not quote them here. Among tho re- 
mainder, the following may bo found of service to some 
of our readers. We have recalculated oil formula?, where 
it appeared necessary, into the U. 8. weight* and measures. 
In tne formula for Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. the dif- 
ference would have been insignificant. Hence, the original 
proportions may be transferred without change to U. 8, 
terms: 

1. Emulsio Olei 



Cod-Liver Oil 8 fl. os. 

The Yolk of 2 Eggs, 

Tragacanth, powdered 16 grains 

Elixir of Saccharin 1 

Tincture of Benzoin 1 " 

Spirit of Chloroform 4 " 

Oil of Bitter Almonds, essent 8 min. 




Distilled Water enough to make 10 11. or. 

Measure 5 fl. ox. of Distilled Water, place the powdered 
Tragacanth in 
the Cod-Liver < 

ofa suitable consistence, add the remainder of the oil and 
water alternately, with constant stiring, avoiding froth- 
ing. Transfer to a pint bottle, add the Elixir of Sac- 
charin, Tincture of Benzoin. Spirit of Chloroform, and Oil 
of Almonds, previously mixed!, shake well, and add Dis- 
tilled Water, if necessary, to make 16 fluidounces. 

The "Elixir of Saccharin" is made by dissolving 384 
grains of saccharin an 1 192 grains of bicarbonate of sodium 
in about 8 fl. oz. of water, adding 2J fl. oz. of Alcohol, 
Altering, and then adding enough Water to make 16 fluid- 
ounces. 

Each fluidrachm of this Elixir contains 3 grains of Sac- 
charin. (The Liquor Saccbarini of the A T af. Form, con- 
tains 4 grains in a fluidrachm. ) 

2. Syrvpua Codeina-. 



16 grains 

Diluted Alcohol 5 fluidrschms 

Distilled Water h to " ' it" 16 fl d " 

3. Syrupus Ferri et Quinince Hydrobromatum. 

(Syn. Syrupus Ferri Bromidi cum Quinina.) 

Acid Hydrohromate of Quinine 128 grs. 

Diluted liydrobrouilc Acid 868 min. 

Syrup of Bromide of Iron (U. 8.) 8 fl. oz. 

Distilled Water enough to make 16 fl. oz. 

Mix the Diluted Hydrobromic Acid with 1 fluidounce of 
Distilled Water, dissolve in the mixture the Quinine salt, 
and add enough Distilled Water to make 8 fluidounces. 
Then add the Syrup of Bromide of Iron. 

Each fluidrachm contains 1 grain of acid hydrohromate 
of quinine and about 4 grains of bromide of iron. 

[In tranBcalculating the original formula, so as to pro- 
duce the strength here indicated, a proportionate amount 
of tho Syrup of Bromido of Iron of the U. S. Ph. was 
to be used.] 



4. Syrujnia Ferri, Quinince et Strychnines Hydro- 
bromatum. 



(Syn. Syrupus Ferri Bromidi cum Quinina et Strychnina.) 

This is prepared like the preceding, with the addition of 
2 grains of Strychnine, so that the product contains 
grain of strychnine. 1 grain of acid hydrohromate of 
quinine, and 'about 4 grains of bromide of iron. 



5. Ti'ncfura Phosphori Componita. 
Compound Tincture of Phosphorus. 



800 min. 

to make 10 fl. ox. 

(U. 8.) 



Place the Phosphorus in a stoppered bottle, and ap 
the heat of a water-bath until dissolved. Then add ihe 
solution to enough Alcohol to make 10 fl. oz. Shake well. 
This tincture should be protected from the light, in ac- 
curately stoppered bottles. 

Each fluidrachm contains -fa grain of Phosphorus. 

6. Ungnentum Oleoresince Capsici. 



Olooresin of Capsicum (U. S.) 1 ox. 

Yellow Wax } •• 

Benaoinated Lard 4 " 

Melt the Lard and Wax at a low temperature, add the 
oleoreain, mix thoroughly, and, if 
through muslin. Stir until cold. 
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Comenta and Pastas. 

In his " Pharmaceutisches Manual," Eugene Dietorich 
gives tho following formulae : 

1. Cement for Porceliiin, Marble. Alabaster, Glass, etc. 

a. Caustic Lime 10 parts. 

White of egg. fresh 85 •' 

Plaster of Paris 55 " 

Water. 10 " 

Reduce the Caustic Lime topowder, and triturate it with 
the White of Egg to a uniform paste. Dilute this with the 
water, quickly incorporate the Plaster of Paris, and use 
the cement at once. 

[The materials to be cemented must be ready at hand. The 
broken surfaces should 1*> dampened with water so that 
the cement will at once adhere. The pieces must bo firmly 
pressed together and kept in this position for about twelve 
hours.] 

6. Casein, fresh ... 100 part*. 

Siliuate of Sodium, syrupy. ... q. s. 

Mix tho Casein, in a mortar with enough Silicate of So- 
dium to produce a uniform honey like mass. 

This cement is transparent and keeps for some time. It 
is not water-proof. 

2. For Meerschaum. 

Use the casein cement described under 1. b, with the ad- 
dition of five parte of calcined magnesia for 100 parts of 



3. For Paper, Woven Fabrics. Leathor, etc. 

Borax 5 parts. 

Water 95 •' 

Casein q. s. 

Dissolve the Borax in the water and incorporate enough 
Casein to produce a honey-like mass. 

4. For Horses' Hoofs. 

Ammoniac, purified 30 parts. 

Turpentine (oleorwiin) 10 " 

Guttapercha 60 " 

Melt the first two ingredients in a steam-bath and gradu- 
ally add, while stirring, the Guttapercha. For use, soften 
the mass in hot water and then press it into the previously 
clean hoof- fissure. The cement may be colored black by 
incorporating about 2 parts of lamp-black. 

5. For cementing Leather Bolts, Leather upon Wood or 
Metal, etc. 

Guttapercha SO ] 

Bisulphide of Carbon 50 

Oil of Turpentine 10 

Asphalt (Syrian), powd SO 

Dissolve the Guttapercha as far as possible in the mixed 
liquids, then add tho Asphalt. After several days' stand- 
ing the mass will be homogeneous. Should it be too thin, 
evaporate it somewhat so that it may be of the consistence 
of honey when cold. 

Before applying this cement to leather, the latter must 
bo deprived of fat by means of benxin, upon the side to be 
cemented. 

6. For tightening Iron Vessels. 

Iron Filings 85 parts. 

Sublimed Sulphur 10 " 

Chloride of Ammonium, powd 0 " 

Water q. s. 

Mix the solids and mako a thick mass with water. Ap- 
ply this to the fracture, previously cleaned by scraping. 
After standing eight days the cement will be as hard as 
iron, and will resist boiling. It is very serviceable for 
tightening steam-apparatus with leaky bolts. 

7. Cement for coating Boiler -Coverings, etc. 

Litharge 85 parte. 

Boiled Linseed Oil 15 '• 

Triturate them in a wormed mortar until a plastic mass 
results. 

8. Cement for Retorts, etc. 

Clay. powd. and sifted 60 parts. 

Rye Flour 80 " 

Bran 10 " 

Mix them well. When wanted, take a sufficient quantity 
and mix it with water to a dough to be applied to the re- 
tort or flask. 

9. Paste for affixing Paper to Tin. 

Mucilage of Acacia 95 parts. 

Olyoenn 5 " 

The tin must be cleaned before the label is pasted on. 
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A CONSTANT OAS GENERATOR. 

1. Evolution of Hydrogen. 

The apparatus used is thnt shown in tho cut. About c_ 
and n half kilos of sheet zinc in pieces, about 1 sq. 
Cm. in area, nro placed in the annular space A, and hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid of aliout five times normal 
strength, containing 10 C.c. cobalt chloride sol. per liter, 
is allowed to flow on to it from tho globular funnel B, 
by turning the cocks C and D and the stopper E, so as to 
permit the transference of the expelled gas from tho lower 
vessel to the upper by means of the tube F (after the 
manner of a percolator). 

The tube of the stopper E being prolonged nearly to tho 
bottom of the funnel, serves to maintain a constant head, 
actingon the principle of Marriotte's 
E bottle, which, indeed, may be substi- 

T^X) tuted for it when the apparatus is to 
X nil ,,setl continuously for a long period. 
\ J The U-tubc (?, filled with mercury, 

is designed to allow the escape of any 
small quantity of gas evolved after 
cutting off the supply of acid, if the 
cock on the exit tube H should happen 
to be closed. 

Tho solution of the zinc salt, as it 
forms, passes through the holes in 
the inner tube K, ana rises gradually 
to a level with the upper end of tho 
tube L, down which it flows into the 
base of tho apparatus. By this means, 
the partly exliausted acid is kept in 
contact with the zinc until it is al- 
most completely saturated, while at the 
same time the evolution of gas does 
not slacken, because of the continual 
dripping of fresh acid from the funnel. 

The function of the adjunct marked 
Af is merely to distribute the acid on 
each side of the inner tube. The ob- 
ject of the two stop-cocks (C and D) is 
to allow of one of them being left in 
the position that has been found to 
give the right flow of acid for any 
particular work, while the other can 
be closed when it is desired to stop the 
evolution of gas for a time. 

With this apparatus a very nearly constant pressure 
of gas is maintained, the maximum variation of a series 
of 11 experiments being equal to a column of water 2.5 
Cm. in height. 

2. Evolution of Oxygen. 

All that is necessary is a thin copper flask to contain 
the oxygen mixture (potassium chlorate with 0.1 per cent 
of ferric oxide), a burner with a gauze cap to prevent its 
catching back, and an arrangement like an ordinary 
thermostat (attached to the delivery tubeH which is set 
at the desired pressure, so that on its being exceeded, the 
gas supply is diminished, returning to its original magni- 
tude on the pressure falling again.— Chem. Zeit. and J. 
Soc. Chem. Ind. 




THE " FTJMIFIER." 



rVR. Robert J. Lee describes, in The Lancet for May 
U 10th, an apparatus of somewhat novel construction 
for producing fumes for remedial and disinfecting pur- 
poses, which consist* of a Bteam generator (Tig. 1) with 

i n. i. 




an attachment shown in diagram in Fig. 2. The action of 
the current of steam, escaping from the small aperture in 
tbe steam generator, causes a current of air in the tube T. 
in the direction of the arrows, and any substauce placed 
in the bowl B and ignited is subjected to a downward 
draft. By means of a damper-ring R, which opens or 

r».«. 





A SAFETY RETORT FOR GAS GENERATION. 

Nvos Klobukow recommends the form of retort to be 
• presently described, whenever gases are to be pre- 
pared which are liable, under certain circumstances, to be- 
come dangerous to the operator. As will be seen from the 
cut, the lid fito into a flange around the edge of the retort. 
All parts are made of malleable iron. The joint is made 
tight by filling the flange with a mixture of 100 parts of 
sand (of medium fineness) and 50 to CO parts of plaster of 
Paris made into a thick paste with water, and then 
pressing the lid into the mass in the flange. In about 
15 minutes, the retort may be heated. 

Tho mass just described furnishes a very good cement, 
which does not crack, resists the passage of gases for 
some time (about 6 hours, certainly), and at the same time 
easily gives way, should there be a sudden high pressure 
developed within the retort. Even if the lid should be 
completely thrown or projected upwards, no damage from 
flying fragments can result. 

To loosen the lid, it is only necessary to tap the flange 
lightly with a hammer. 

If desired, the lid may be provided with an inlet, so 
that the retort may bo periodically refilled, when the cur- 
rent of generated gas becomes weaker.— Zeitneh.f. Anal. 
Chem., 1888, 467. 



closes a series of holes in the upright tube, the force of the 
draft through the bowl B may be regulated. In the case 
of vegetable substances capable of ignition— such as to- 
bacco, stramonium, etc., no considerable previous prepara- 
tion is required ; but opium, arsenic, calomel, etc., may 
bo combined with charcoal as in the case of pastilles. 



Dangors of Paraldehyde. 

Paraldehyde is by no means so innocent a hypnotic as 
it has been frequently reported. On the contrary, it should 
be used, according to Frbehner t^Ajioth. Zeit.) with great 
care. In animals living chiefly upon vegetable diet, it 
attacks particularly the red blood -corpuscles. Under its 
reducing action, tho blood becomes as seriously affected 
(by methaBraoglobin-anasmia) as by chlorate of potassium, 
pyrogallic acid, or nitrol>enzol. In addition, it has a poi- 
sonous effect upon the nervous centres.— After Rundschau 
(Prag). 



Artificially Dyed Moss, eto. 

AccOROUKi to W. Braunsdorf (in Neneste Erfind. und 
Erfahr.), moss and other vegetable structures may be 
dyed a fine green color in the following manner: 
Dissolve 31 av. oz. of ferric chloride and 7 a v. or. 
of acetate of lead in 4| gallons of hot water, and im- 
merse the moss, etc., in this liquid for about one minute. 
Then remove it, drain and partly dry it, and immerse it 
in a hot solution of 770 grains of chromate of potassium, 
and 1,160 grains of ferrocyanide of potassium. Remove 
the excess of coloring liquid by gentle pressure between 
boards, spread it out on wood to dry somewhat, and finish 
the drying by hanging it up in an airy, but dark and 
warm chamber. 
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EDITORIAL. 



NOTES OF THE MKKT1NU. 

Again we have to record the close of another of one of 
those delightful reunions of druggists from the different 
sections of the country. The meetings of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association have grown to be of great 
interest aud pleasure to nil who participate in them, and 
each year as we adjourn and bid good -by to those we 
have met, the feeling is that it has been one of the most 
delightful meeting* we have ever attended. The one this 
year is no exception to the rule, fur if ever any city tried 
to make the Association feel at home ami provide enjoy- 
ment for it, Detroit bids fair to out rank them all. The ls-auty 
of the city with its fine broad streets, most of which arc 
lined with magnificent trees, and the houses of an archi- 
tecture so different from the routine flat fronts of our east- 
ern cities, whore one can hardly tell his house from his 
neighbor's, favorably impressed the senses and made us 
feel we wore in a place where comfort and pleasure are 
thought as much of as the accumulation of wealth. The 
nttentiveness of the local druggists was remarkably dis- 
played on many occasions. No care was spared to see 
that each want was attended to, and the trouble they took 
that this should bo done was deserving of many thanks. 
The entertainments given were marked by an absence of 
formality which rendered them very oujoyable. 

The meeting was well attended, and each session had 
moro than enough present to enter into the discussions 
and render them interesting. 

The section on commercial interest, contrary to general 
expectation, drew out a large crowd, and though one 
evening session was prolonged until eleven o'clock, the 
members remained nnd wen- interested to the end. 

The attendance on the section on scientific papers belied 
the statement made in former years that but very few 
were interested in the papers, or that the only reason mem- 
bers attended the meeting was for the entertainments, for 
at each of its sessions, and there were three, a large pro- 
portion of members were present, either as interested 
spectators or participants. 

Pharmaceutical legislation and pharmaceutical educa- 
tion were not forgotten, and the working of the new plan, of 
dividing the work into sections, showed the wisdom of the 
Association in adopting it. A few years ago, no one knew 
when any particular business was to be considered, and it 
was in the power of a person antagonistic to any measure 



to bring up enough business of another nature to crowd 
out what he disliked. As it is now, there are times for all 
things and reasonable opportunity for having all measures 
carefully considered. It would be impossible to go back to 
the old method, for no one wants it. 

The papers furnished seemed to be a little above the 
average of past years, and show that the Association is 
not deteriorating in its scientific work. 

It was pleasant to see most of the old work horses of the 
association on hand, but the faces of a few who have 
passed over the border-land were missed. 

Wednesday night the reception at the Armory waa well 
attended by young and old. 

Thursday night at the Opera House was passed very 
pleasantly ; the singing nnd dancing of the ballet being 
enlivened by the witticisms of the comedian on polka-dot 
neckties and other things. 

The trip up the river and on Lake St. Clair, though made 
unpleasant for a few by the storm and consequent rolling 
of the boat , was thoroughly enjoyed. A mistake was made 
by most of the party of partaking too freely of the gener- 
ous hospitality of Parke, Davis &, Co., for after passing 
through their immense establishment and watching their 
process of manufacturing and gelatin -coating pills, a 
hearty and elaborate lunch was provided on the lawn, 
which seemed to meet the favor of all, hut which 
spoiled the appetite for the banquet provided by the com- 
mittee on entertainment on Star Island. 

On the return to Detroit the company were entertained 
by music and by responses to toasts. Mr. M. W. Alex- 
ander, the President, responding to the toast, " Aracr. 
ican Pharmaceutical Association ;" Mr. Geo. J. Seabury, 
to ' ' Where and why should we meet i " T. P. Cook, of 
Pennsylvania, to " Pharmaceutical Exhibits ;" Dr. J. E. 
Clark. Detroit, to the Michigan State Pharmaceutical 
Association," and S. A. D. Sheppard, to " Pharmaceutical 
Education." and volunteer Uxists by other gentlemen. 

The badge furnished at this meeting was a miniature 
pill tile, made of celluloid with the letters on the back, 
A. P. A. and M. P. A. ; the latter meaning the Michigan 
State Pharmacy Association, which meeting was held at 
the same time. On the front was the division into twenty- 
four parts, usually seen on pill tiles, and below that a 
number, a different one for each person. There was also 
a little directory printed and furnished with the names of 
every person present and the corresponding number on his 
pill tile. This was very convenient; for, in travelling 
around the city, when one of these little pill tiles was seen, 
by looking at the number and referring to the directory, 
one could tell at once who the owner of it was. 

Prof. Painter, of New York, is a very happy man, for 
Is'sidcs being honored by an election to the council, and 
also as chairman of the scientific section, he has succeeded 
in at List persuading the Association to go to San Francia- 
co ; so next year we may expect our brethren on the Pa. 
cific slo|K' to exert their utmost ondonvore to make the 
meeting of 1*S9 a memorable one. 



riMiE recent ol*ervations, which tend to prove that the 
J- true nature of cholera infantum and, indeed, of many 
other disturbances of the digestive apparatus, instead of 
lieing inflammatory, is really a condition of powoniug, are 
of great interest to pharmacists from a purely business 
point of view. Taking, for example, the summer cholera 
of infants, the presumption has been, until lately, that it 
is an inflammation— enterocolitis— and the efforts of phy- 
sicians to arrest its progress have been chiefly based 
upon this presumption ; hence the multiplicity of mixtures 
containing opiates, antacids, and astringents. According 
to the new light thrown upon this malady, it becomes ap- 
parent that it is caused by poisonous substances commonly 
developed in the food supplied to infants artificially fed. 
and caused by atmospheric germs. Insanitary surround- 
ings and high temperature serve only as conditions favor- 
ing the development of bacteria, and when the latter gain 
access to the alimentary canal, they interfere with normal 
digestion, nnd by their growth give rise to leuoomaines, 
which are a cause of acute poisoning. The watery move- 
ments from the bowel are the result of the effort on the part 
of the system to get rid of the poison, and little is to be 
gained by locking up these irritating product* in tha in- 
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testine. The rational treatment consists in removing the 
contaminated contents of the bowel, arresting the further 
development of bacteria, and securing a pure food supply 
for the future. 

This change in the mode of treatment affects the phar- 
macist, in bo far as it diminishes the demand for mixtures 
and abbreviates the duration of treatment. Indeed, with 
proper precautious regarding the purity of the fixjd sup- 
pbod for young infants, it does away with much of the need 
for medicines at all. 

Fortunately the new condition of things offers the wide- 
awake pharmacist a source of profit which may. in a 
measure, at least, replace the loss in business which he 
will otherwise suffer, and that is the sale of properly ster- 
ilized milk. The method at present in favor for insuring 
the freedom of milk from disease germs is the subjection 
of it in closed vessels to a temperature of 260 F. It 
is found that, when thus treated, cow's milk becomes not 
only aseptic, but the effect of this degree of heat is to ren- 
der it more easy of digestion. The casein, instead of 
forming a hard curd, with difficulty soluble in the intes- 
tinal secretions of the infant, forms flocculcnt curds, more 
nearly resembling those which are characteristic of human 
milk. 

Now, the trouble involved in the proper treatment of 
cow's milk to secure a proper condition must often inter- 
fere with its use if it is to be carried out in every family 
where infants have to be fed artificially. On the other 
band, no one so intimitely connected with the supply- 
ing of household needs is as capable of undertaking this 
work as an intelligent pharmacist. Provided with a 
Papin's digester, or other efficient apparatus, he can 
easily supply all the demands of his neighborhood; for 
milk thus prepared an 1 preserved in closely stoppered 
bottles can be kept for many days unchanged, and he runs 
little risk of loss on unused stock. The convenience of 
being able at all times to procure properly sterilized milk 
without having to prepare it day by day in the houso will 
render the majority of people willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it, providing pharmacists undertake the business 
before the public have boeu educated to do it for them- 
selves, and the apparatus has become generally intro- 
duced. 

IN view of the prevailing tendency to encourage syste- 
matic education of pharmacists in pharmaceutical col- 
leges in place of that formerly in vogue, and the disposi- 
tion on the part of fratuers of laws regulating the practice 
of pharmacy to accept the possession of a diploma of a 
pharmaceutical college as evidence of fitness in lieu of an 
examination of the candidate, it seems proper to call at- 
tention to the condition of affairs which has grown up in 
the medical profession of this country. For many years 
it was almost invariably the custom to make the posses- 
sion of a medical degree a license to practise, and any per- 
son holding a medical diploma was, so far as the legal re- 
quirements were concerned, enabled to practise medicine 
in nearly every State of the Union. It was not long, how- 
ever, before it became apparent to some that the manu- 
facture of degrees and their advertisement and sale fur a 
purely pecuniary consideration might become a profitable 
undertaking; and some parts of the country were flooded 
with Buch diplomas, and many persons obtained them 
without having acquired even a smattering of medical 
education. 

Wo have no reason to believe that there exist, as yet, 
any bogus pharmaceutical schools among ns; the few 
colleges already in existence, like the earlier medical col- 
leges, being reputably conducted and their diplamos being 
obtainable only after the candidate has presented evidence 
of fitness; but given the same conditions ns those which 
existed formerly in the case of the medical profession, and 
we will have such bogus diploma mills organized among 
us, and the reputable pharmacist and the public will cor- 
respondingly suffer. If. on the other hand, pharmacy 
boards will only accept the results of examination hy 
themselves or by similarly organized boards as evidence 
of quabfication. pharmaceutical schools will then be stimu- 
lated to secure efficient instructors, to improve their 
methods, and increase the percentage of students who 
Bucceed in passing the licensing boards. The established 
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schools will be protected from ruinous competition, and 
the standard of requirements will be kept up to a eredit- 
ablo limit. Students will resort to schools for education in 
pharmacy because the facilities offered for instruction will 
enable them to acquire with greater ease and rapidity the 
knowledge which is requisite to obtain a license to do 
business. 

The medical profession of this country is now endeavor- 
ing to secure reform in this matter, but finds much oppo- 
sition in the existence of so many medical colleges having 
a low grade of requirements, and it is only in a few locali- 
ties that local laws have enabled the reformers to make 
headway against vested rights and conflicting interests. 

It is to bo hoped that pharmacists will take advantage 
of the experience of the past, and avoid the condition 
which will surely produce similar results. 

WE are informed that the Committee of Revision nnd 
Publication of the U.S. Pharmacopeia will shortly 
issue to the bodies entitled to send delegates to the next 
convention a pamphlet containing the criticisms of im- 
portance which have been made upon the Pharmacopoeia 
as it exists at present. We hardly need to remark upon 
the benefit to be derived from a careful study of these 
comments by those who are to participate in the Conven- 
tion of ls;H>, or the importance of such a publication as 
affecting the labors of the next Committee on Revision. 



A number of queries and several Society repcrts which 
have been crowded out from this number of the American 
Diumr.isT will appear in our next issue. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Amkrican Druuoist : 

Replying to inquiry of A. W. S., Pomeroy, O.. I have to 
say that a medical diploma is necessary m Washington 
Territory. The law provides that a copy of diploma be 
filed with the county auditor, and the party desiring to 
practise must register at the same time. M. McM. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desiretl, must be received 
by the Hth of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanist by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the alitor, but not for publication. 



No. 2. 231.— Liquid Carbonic Acid Apparatus. 

We do not know any firm that makes a specialty of ap- 
paratus for making liquid carbonic acid gas. For this 
purpose, a compressor or pump is necessary which must 
be constructed with great nicety. We have no doubt, 
however, that, if you will consult any of the leading manu- 
facturers of soda-water apparatus, they will put you in 
communication with firms who can supply what is wanted. 

No. 2, 235. — Cleaning Spongos (J. E. L.). 

We an- asked to give a metlKsl of "cleansing sponges 
of the sand and white particles that are found in them. 

On a small scale, the only efficient way to deprive 
sponges of sand, is to beat them well, with a stick or mal- 
let, and to shake out the loosened particles of sand. The 
" white particles,"' or any red core, or large incrustations 
can only lie removed by tearing or cutting out. 

On a larger scale, sjKMiges may run between crushing 
rollers, then through agitators, and centrifugal machines 
to remove sand or any other foreign particles that can be 
dislodged by concussion and agitation. The deeper-seated 
l>arlieles, however, are liable to remain under any circum- 
stances. If the sponge is rendered antiseptic, these can do 
no harm. 

No. 2,2:16.— Removing Air-bubbles from Ointments 

(C. W.i. 

This correspondent writes: " Can you suggest anything 
better than the heating process to remove air- bubbles from 
an ointment of vaseline which has been thoroughly agi- 
tated in compounding ( " 

We are sorry to say that we can suggest nothing better. 
If the vehicle inclosing the air were more liquid and mo- 
bile, we might suggest an aspirator or air-pump, but this 
would probably be insufficient to cause the escape of air- 
bubbles from an ointment. If it were in thin layers, how- 
ever, the air may possibly be extracted in this manner. 

No. 2,237. -Swedish Matches (McC. and W.). 

The improved Safety Matches or Swedish Matches were 
invented aud introduced by Lundstrom of JiSnkiiping, 
Sweden, under a patent. The improvement consisted in 
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dividing the ingredients so that neither portion could ig- 
nite by friction, without coming in contact with the other. 
One of theme portions is applied to the ends of the matches, 
and consists of the following substances: chlorate of po- 
tassium 6 parts, sulphide of antimony 2 to 3 parts, glue 1 
part. The glue, of course, muBt be dissolved and the other 
ingredients added. The wood of the matches also requires 
a previous treatment, which varies in different factories. 
A good plan is to impregnate it with a dilute solution of 
paraffin, after it has been thoroughly dried. The second 
portion of the explosive mixture is prepared from : amor- 
phous or red phosphorus 10 ports, sulphide of antimony or 
Dinoxide of manganese 8 parts, glue 3 to 6 parts. This 
mixture (the glue being dissolved) is applied to the friction 
surface, which had previously been roughened by a coating 
of glue and Band. 

No. 2.238 — Coloring Matter in Pharmaceutical Prepa- 
rations (Wheeling). 

This subscriber asks whether we think it iustiflable to 
add any coloring matter to pharmaceutical (that is, medi- 
cinal) preparations, referring particularly to such coloring 
agents as "tincture of cudbear, solution of carmine, or the 
tincture of compound cudbear of the National Formulary. 

In reply we have to say, that a purposeless addition of 
coloring matter would certainly be unjustifiable. But when 
a special object is to be attained, provided no fraud is in- 
tended, and the coloring matter is harmless, we do not see 
what objection can be raised. The addition of red coloring 
matter to white wine, to make it pass for genuine red 
wine, would, of course, be a fraud. But in legitimate 
pharmacy, thore ore many cases where coloring matters 
are useful and advisable. In some cases preparations are 
colored, because it is desired to distinguish them from 
others, with which they might be confounded. Take the 
case of Fowler's solution, for instance. This is not only 
colored, but also flavored by the addition of Compound 
Tincture of Lavender, to prevent the solution, which would 
otherwise be colorless and tasteless, to be mistaken for an 
innocent solution. Elixir of Valerianate of Strychnine is 
directed by the N. F. to be colored with Compound Tinc- 
ture of Cudbear, because the preparation, as heretofore 
made by manufacturers, was always colored, and it would 
have caused confusion to propose a new formula produc- 
ing a colorless product. Compound Syrup of the Phos- 
phates has always liecn colored either with cochineal or 
with cudbear. Why depart from this custom, when the 
public is accustomed to it in that condition f Compound 
Elixir of Quinine (N. F.) is directed to be colored, if so de- 
sired, by the addition of Compound Tincture of Cudbear, 
not because it is intended that the purchaser shall be de- 
ceived as if the preparation had been made from cinchona 
bark, but because the elixir may have to be added, in 
place of Elixir of Cinchona (for which it is a perfectly legi- 
timate substitute, as it can only be regarded as a vehicle, 
and not as amediciue), when the hitter is not at hand, and 
a different color would be imparted to the product if the 
elixir had been left colorless. It is all very well to stand 
up for pure medicines. We are as much in favor of purity 
and standard strength, perhaps more bo, than others. 
But we must not forget that the patient or consumer who 
has to take the preparations has his whims and peculiari- 
ties, and that it is often necessary to disguise disagreeable 
features, or to afford him protection against mistakes from 
dangerous preparations by some outward sign, one of 
which is coloring 



No .2,239.— Solution of Gun-Cotton ; its Nature (U. H. ). 

Our correspondent asks why it is that films ot differ- 
ent degrees or toughness are obtained by evaporating col- 
lodions made from different kinds of gun-cotton, particu- 
larly such as are made from long and short-fibred cotton. 

This is a simple question to ask, but not easy to answer. 
We have frequently speculated on the subject, and are 
surprised that it seems not to have been discussed in 
professional literature. In fact, at this moment we can- 
not recall any publication where the particular point to 
which our correspondent's question leads has been al- 
luded to. 

In the first place, it will be accepted as a fact, verified 
by all practical photographers and many others who have 
worked with gun-cotton and collodion, that the nature of 
the film (obtained by allowing a solution of gun cotton to 
evaporate) varies very much— as to toughness, firmness, 
and cohesion — not only according to the kind and quality 
of the cotton used, but also according to the treatment. 
A short-fibred cotton will always yield a weak and brittle 
film, even when it has been converted into gun-cotton at 
low temperature and with an acid of just sufficient strength. 
Elevation of temperature, prolonged chemical action, and 
very strong acids will render the resulting gun-cotton 
almost useless for technical purposes. In the case of a long- 
fibred cotton, such as that known as "Sea-Island," a 
cautious treatment, a low temperature, with acids of just 
proper strength, and carefully regulated as to time, results 
in the production of a film which is remarkable for its 
toughness, and which, when torn, very much resembles a 
woven fabric, or rather fine paper, with the fibres inter- 
woven and crossed in every direction. Any overstepping 
of the limit* above outlined will produce an inferior pro- 
duct, and when the treatment is carried to excess, the 



result will be just as bad as that obtained from 
fibred cotton under similar circumstances. 

Now, it is well known that chemical compounds of defi- 
nite composition and capable of crystallization may be 
obtainod by concentration or evaporation of their solutions, 
and that they will, under proper management, always 
appear in their original forms, although we must suppose 
that, while they were in solution, the original crystals 
were disintegrated down to the crystalline or to the chem- 
ical molecules. 

While it is, however, easy to account for there appear- 
ance, in a crystalline shape of a dissolved chemical com- 
pound, it is not easy to understand how a vegetable fibre 
or cell could be first dissolved and afterwards be reformed, 
bo as to resemble or equal the original fibre in physical 
properties. We can find no explanation for this ; nor 
have we ever heard one offered by anybody else. But there 
seems to us to be a way out of the difficulty. la it obso- 
lutely certain and proven that the whole of the gun-cotton 
fibre ia actually in perfect solution 1 Is it not possible that, 
having been modified in structure and chemical composi- 
tion by the treatment it has undergone, a certain portion or 
small skeleton of it is left undissolved and is rendered per- 
fectly transparent and invisible by the action of etber-aleo- 
holf It will be remembered that a comparatively small 
quantity of gun-cotton will render a considerable amount 
of ether-alcohol viscid. And it is known that different 
brands of collodion, though made with precisely like quan- 
tities of gun-cotton (of different origin), are apt to differ 
considerably in their degree of viscosity. It is hard to 
account for this, if we assume that the gun-cotton is in 
perfect solution, unless we assume a more complex reac- 
tion during the conversion of pure cotton fibre into gun- 
cotton resulting in different proportions of products ac- 
cording as longer or shorter fibres are operated on. 

We are not prepared, at this time, to do more than to 
throw out the suggestion that there is apparently some 
physical cause inherent in the fibres, as we would other- 
wise be hardly able to account for the differences observed 
in the collodion films. On the other band, we encounter facts 
which appear to be positive proofs that collodion is a per- 
fect solution, chief of which is the fact that even perfectly 
clear collodion may bo filtered through paper, cotton, or 
other porous material, without appearing to lose its vis- 
cosity. 

No. 2.240.— Reaction between Camphor and 8alol 

(L. F., New York). 

This corres|K>ndent writes: " I recently received a pre- 
scription for powders in which.among other ingredients, 
there was salol and camphor. The others were acetate of 
lead, Dover's powder, and sugar. On mixing them to- 
gether, the powder became moist, and a little wnile after- 
wards wet. On investigating the cause, I found it was 
due to the camphor and salol. When these are brought 
together, they liquefy the same as chloral and camphor. 
On addition of water, a heavy, oily -looking liquid sepa- 
rates and remains on the bottom. Alcohol dissolves tnis 
to a clear solution. When water is added to the alcoholic 
solution, it becomes white, and small drops of oil appear 
on the side of the vessel and on ton. I have not come 
across any article on this subject in the current literature. 
Will you kindly explain the reaction \" 

It is known that chloral hydrate, when brought in in- 
timate contact (by trituration, etc.) with certain bodies, 
such as camphor, menthol, or with phenols, such as carlw- 
lic acid, thymol, etc.. brings about a liquid product, if the 
two substances are in suitable proportion. On the other 
band, camphor, when brought in contact with some of 
these phenols, results in the same kind of product, though 
more rapidly and energetically in some cases than in 
others. 

In the former case we have a compound of chloral- cam- 
phor, chloral-menthol, chloral phenol, etc. ; and in the 
second case, a compound of camphor-menthol, camphor- 
phenol, camphor-thymol, etc., etc. 

The precise nature of these compounds has not been 
made out. It is assumed that the physical change, and 
other changes in properties, show the formation of a 
definite chemical compound. If this is so. then it may be 
further assumed that this new compound is a liquid at or, 
dinary temperatures, and that it possesses great solvent 
powers, as it is evidently able to hold in solution whatever 
accidental excess of either of the t wo constituents may 
originally have been present. That the combination is not 
a very firm one may be inferred from the readiness with 
which it may be broken up. 

In the case of camphor and salol. our correspondent re- 
ports the fact correctly. Salol is a salicylate of phenol 
(representing about 38 per cent of carlwlic acid). On 
triturating it with camphor, a more or less liquid mass re- 
sults, in which the salol is evidently undecom posed ; for, 
on treating the liquid mass with s>lution of carbonate of 
sodium, not a trace of salicylic acid is taken up. 

At present it is not possible to give a rational explana- 
tion regarding the nature and constitution of these com- 
pounds, except by way of theory, which would serve no 
practical purpose here. 

Formulas Askod For. 

Can any of your readers furnish the formula of Hair'a 
Asthma Cure f 
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[ORIOOtil. OoMCVKCATIOX..] 

ON TYPE WRIT EB RIBBONS. 

BY IBIOOR FCR8T. 

The ever recurring query as to re-inking typewriter rib- 
boas has been kindly referred to me by the editors of 
this Journal. 

In treating of tbis question the second time, I shall en- 
deavor to put whatever knowledge I possess regarding it 
into such form as will enable any person of average skill 
to make an ink suitable for any particular style of ribbon 
and apply it. I mean to illustrate the principles involved 
and how to meet the various requirements. My reason for 
doing this, rather than to give a specific formulate be fol- 
lowed in every instance, is that often an experimenter has 
already produced an ink which lacks only some correction 
to make it entirely suitable; for "there are many ways 
leading to Rome." Besides, an ink which may have been 
suitable at one time, may fail at another because used 
under different conditions, and once a person knows how 
to correct a defect, the ink may be made to answer all 
purposes. 

The constituents of an ink for typewriter ribbons may 
be broadly divided into four elements : 1, the pigment ; 2, 
the vehicle; 3. the corrigent; 4, the solvent. The element* 
will differ with the kind of ink desired, whether permanent 
or copying. 

Permanent (Record) Ink. — Any finely divided, non-fad- 
ing color may be used as the pigment, vaseline is the best 
vehicle, and wax the corrigent. In order to make the 
ribbon last a lone time with one inking, as much pigment 
aa feasible should be used. Suppose we wish to make black 
record ink. Take some vaseline, melt it on a slow fire or 
water-bath, and incorporate by constant stirring as much 
lampblack as it will take up without becoming granular. 
Take from the fire and allow it to cool. The ink is now 
practically finished, except if not entirely suitable on trial, 
it may be improved by adding the corrigent, wax, in small 
quantity. The ribbon Bhould be charged with a very thin, 
evenly divided amount of ink. Hence the necessity of a 
solvent, in this instance a mixture of equal parts of petro- 
leum benrin and rectified spirit of turpentine. In this 
mixture dissolve a sufficient amount of the solid ink by- 
vigorous agitation to make a thin paint. Try your ink on 
one extremity of the ribbon ; if too soft, add a little wax to 
make it harder; if too pale, add more coloring matter; if 
too hard, add more vaseline. If carefully applied to the 
ribbon, and the excess brushed off, the result will be satis- 
factory. 

On the same principle other colors may be made into 
ink; but for delicate colors alboleno and" bleached wax 
should be the vehicle and corrigent, respectively. 

The various printing inks may be used if properly cor- 
rected. They require the addition of vaseline to make 
them non-drying on the ribbon, and of some wax if found 
too soft. Where printing inks are available they will be 
found to give excellent results if thus modified, as the 
pigment is well milled and finely divided, liven black 
cosmetic may be made to answer, by the addition of 
some lampblack to the solution in the mixture of benzin 
and turpentine. 

After having thus explained the principles underlying 
the manufacture of permanent inks, I can pass more rap- 
idly over the subject of copying inks, which is governed 
by the same general rules. Personally I am not in favor 
of the use of copying ink; first, because the print is liable 
to fade, smear, and become invisible; second, because it is 
unsuitable for legal and other documents of value ; third, 
because it is easier to write two or more copies at ooe 
operation with manifold (carbon) paper than to make a 
second press copy after the writing is done. 

For copying inks, aniline colors form the pigment; a 
mixture of about three parts of water and one part of gly- 
cerin, the vehicle; transparent soap (about one-fourth 
part), the corrigent j stronger alcohol (U. 8. P.) (about six 
parts), the solvent. The desired aniline color will easily 
dissolve in the hot vehicle, soap will give the ink the neces- 
sary body and counteract the hygroscopic tendency of the 
glycerin, and in the stronger alcohol the ink will readily dis- 
solve so that it can be applied in a finely divided state to the 
ribbon, where the evaporation of the alcohol will leave it 
in a thin film. There is little more to add. After your ink 
is made and tried— if too soft, add a little more soap ; ii 
too hard, a little more glycerin; if too pale, a little mure 
pigment. Probably, printer's copying ink can be utilized 
here likewise, because every one now has the means to 
modify and correct it to make it answer the purpose. I 
have not tried it because I am opposed to copying inks. 

Users of the typewriter should so set a fresh ribbon as to 
start at the edge nearest the operator, allowing it to run 



back and forth with the same adjustment until exhausted 
along that strip; then shift the ribbon forward the width 
of one letter, running until exhausted, and so on. Finally, 
when the whole ribbon is exhausted, the color will have 
beeo equably used up, and on re inking the work will ap- 
pear even in color, while it will look patchy if some of the 
old ink has been left here and there, and fresh ink applied 
over it. 

According to the directions here given, I have done 
nearly all the re-inking of my ribbons for more than seven 
years, and I am Bure, if the reader should fail, it will be 
due to inattention on his part to some of the principles 
laid down. 

LLOYD'S CONDENSER. 

Drop. J. U. Lloyd, of Cincinnati, has for over a year 
X been perfecting a novel pieceof app iratui which will 
undoubtedly come into general use and displace many of 
the less efficient contrivaaces heretofore used for condens- 
ing purposes. In devising the new condenser. Prof. 
Lloyd's idea was to bring the whole of tho volume of hot 
vapor issuing from the mouth of the still at once in contact 
with a sufficient space of cold surface, to cause its com- 
plete condensation, with the least expenditure of cooling 
liquid, or of space occupied, and without any loss by the 
escape of uncondensed vapors. We have had the privilege 
of roceiving periodical information regarding the Kradual 
evolution of the apparatus, and are now enabled to describe 
it to our readers, as the patent has been issued a few weeks 
ago (U. S. Pat. 390.243, Oct. 2d, 1888). 




', In the accompanying drawing, the figure represents a 
vertical section of the condenser. The condensing cham- 
ber is preferably constructed of an inverted cone-shape, 
but may be made of any other desired form. At its upper 
end it is provided with au inlet, B, for the entrance of the 
hot vapors to be condensed, and at its lower part, with 
the outlet C. for the escape of the condensed liquid. 

The interior of the condensing chamber may be per- 
fectly smooth, but is preferably provided with a helically 
or other suitably arranged ribbon or flange extending 
from the top of the condensing cliamber to the exit C. 

An outer chamber or jacket, D, preferably correspond- 
ing to that of the condenser, surrounds the latter in such 
a manner as to leave a space, a, between the two for the 
circulation of a cold stream of water, which is supplied 
through tho tubo K projecting into said space, whUe tho 
tube F serves as an exit for the heated water during the 
process of condensation. 

The water cliamber, at the under side of the condenser, 
connects with the corresponding chamber at the upper side 
by means of a tube, G, which establishes communication 
between the two. The stream of water passes from the 
lower chamber to the central part of the upper one, and 
there spreads out in a thin sheet over the upper surface of 
the condenser before passing out of the exit. Thus the 
outeidc surface of the vapor space is subjected to a con- 
tinuous current of cold water, in a thin stratum, and a 
complete condensation of the vapor thus attained. 

This new form of condenser is distinguished by its com- 
pactness and by its requiring so little tpace, while at the 
same time it presents to the vapors of volatile liquids a very 
large surface which is kept constantly cool. The conden- 
ser may be hung up out of the way, in any convenient 
place; all that is necessary is to connect the mouth of the 
still with it. 

Prof. Lloyd informs us that he has substituted this form 
of condenser even for his largest old-style worms. It con- 
denses vapors from a two-inch pipe as I ■ i - 1 as they can be 
delivered. "The principle is: an extensive cooling sur- 
face, the condensing water being applied in a tbin layer, 
the alcoholic (or other) vapors circulating on theotacr side 
of the water, and the escape of the condensed liquid at C, 
where the water is coldest.'' 
The specifications of tue p.itent are thus summarized: 
"la a condensing apparatus, the coae-aaaped ca.ua- 
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ber A, having double walls, the interior of which is pro- 
vided with a helically arranged ribbon or flange, and with 
suitable inlot and outlet pipes. B and C, in combination 
with an inclosing receptacle or jacket. D, also provided 
with inlet and outlet pipes /?and F, and distributing pipe 
G, a space, a, being formed between the said chamber and 
its inclosing jacket, substantially in the manner and for 
the purpose specified " 

Effect of Hybridization on Cinchonas. 

The following is an abstract of a paper by Mr. D. Hooper, 
the quinologist of the India Government, read at the late 
meeting of the Brit. Phann. Conference: 

In the cinchona plantations of the Madras Government 
there are two well-defined species of cinchona, C. suoci- 
rubra and C. officinalis — the bark from the former contain- 
ing less quinine with more cinchonidine and cinehonine 
than that from the latter. Between these two species there 
are also many hybrids, and as the hybrids frequently as- 
sume tho quicker growing character of the succirubra 
parent, it was interesting to ascertain how far and in what 
direction the hybridization affected the production of alka- 
loid. Fifty samples of succirubra bark examined yielded 
an average of 6.S per cent of total alkaloid, and in 100 parts 
of this the quinine ranged from 17.6 to 26.8 parts, the aver- 
age being 22.2 parts, whilst the average of the cinchonidine 
was 36. 1 parts. Only five out of the fifty samples failed to 
comply with requirements of the British Pharmacopoeia 
for bark, that it should yield between five and six per cent 
of total alkaloid, not less than half of which shall consist 
of quinine and cinchonidine. From fifty samples of C 
officinalis bark, the average yield of total alkaloid was 5.25 
per cent, but in 100 parts of this the quinine ranged from 
48.2 to 62.1 parte, average 55.9 parts, while the cinchoni- 
dine only averaged 26.7 parts. The results obtained in 
analyses of twenty-five hybrid barks showed more total 
alkaloid with proportions somewhat different from the 
theoretical quantities calculated for a typical hybrid on the 
assumption that it would partake equally of the character 
of the two parents. The quinine ranged from 110.8 to 55.3 
per cent of the total alkaloid, the figures for cinchonidine 
increasing more or leas with the decrease of the quinine, 
and the two together constituting four-fifths of tho whole 
alkaloid. The highest amount of quinine in the succirubra 
barks was only equal to the lowest in the hybrid barks, 
whilst that of the highest of the hybrids merged into the 
lowest of the official barks.— After Pharm. Journ. 

Preparation of Pure Hydrogen. 

According to Schwarz, a very profitable method of pre- 
paring pure hydrogen gas consist* in mixing together 
20 parts of zinc-dust and 22.8 parts of calcium hydrate, 
obtained by slaking caustic lime with a sufficient quantity 
of water, then sifting and drying at 100° C. On gently 
heating the mixture, hydrogen gas is given off in copious 
quantities and very regularly. 20 6m. of zinc and 22. s 
parts of calcium hydrate yield 5,200 C.c. of pure hydrogen 
at 0* C. and 760 mm., corresponding to 0.466 6m. of water. 
The mixture cannot be kept ready-mixed, as it will gradu- 
ally react even in the cold.— Dingl. Polyt. Journ. 

The Adulteration of Sherry. 

In the last issue of the United States Consular Reports, 
the CoubuIs at Cadiz and Jerez de la Frontera return to 
tho subject of the adulteration of sherry, on which they 
reported most unfavorably. Mr. Ingraham, of Cadiz, 
sends a translation of a circular from the Spanish Minister 
of the Interior to the civil governors ofthe provinces, direct- 
ing prosecutions against the makers and vendors of adul- 
terated wines, in accordance with a royal decree ajjninwt 
adulteration. Adulterated wines are thus defined in the 
decree: Natural wines which contain: (1.) Impure in- 
dustrial alcohol and alcohol from husks fcascara), if they 
are not rectified and purified. (2.) Salicylic acid and other 
antiseptic substances. (3.) Foreign coloring substances, 
those derived from the products of pit coal (sic), as well 
as of vegetable or other origin. (4.) Artificial glucose, 
sugar from flour, or new wine. (5.) Glycerin. In a re- 
port on the trade in sherry for last year. Mr. Ingraham 
says: "Old houses admit that the demand for low-priced 
wines compels them to yield reluctantly and compete for 
the market by using Berlin spirits for rectification at one- 
half the cost of Spanish prape alcohol, which is sold at 
251. to 30L a butt, according to vintage, while German 
alcohol is selling at 131. a butt under sharp competition 
and on long credit." Eleven thousand butts of this spirit 
were imported into Cadiz in 1886, and consumed in the 
province, the total average vintage of which was 75,000 
butts. The Mayor of Jerez declares that all the misfor- 
tunes of the wine-growers arise from the use of the in- 
dustrial spirits; that the cellars are " mysterious labora- 
tories, whose secrets no one is allowed to penetrate," and 
that the spurious usurps the genuine wines. It is said 
that only four gallons of spirit are used in a butt of wine, 
but the proportion of import to the vintage is as 11 to 75, 
and Cadiz only imports about one twentieth of that an- 
1 into Spain.— After J. S. Chem. Ind. 



[OwaiXiL OommcATioM.l 

HISTORICAL NOTES OW ANTIMONY AND ITS 
PRINCIPAL COMBINATIONS. 

BY PBOF. JAMES F. BABCOCK, BOBTOX. 

The native trisulphide of antimony (stibnite) was known 
to Eastern nations from the very earliest times under 
the name of kohl or kohol—a word which has passed into 
alcohol — tho modern name of spirit of wine, but which 
was first applied to this mineral, and afterwards to any 
fine powder. Poppips, in his Bnm'lica antimonii, writes 
as follows: " The use of tbiB by the Spanish women (or 
improving the beauty of their eyelashes was very com- 
mon; the powder was called alcohol (which term even to 
the present day is employed in chemical laboratories), 
whence crude and unbroken antimony is called antimony." 
Lbmehy says: " To alcoholize or reduce into alcohol sig- 
nifies to subtilize, as when a mixture is beaten into an im- 



palpable powder " (Lemery. "Course of Chemistry," trans- 
lated by W. Harris. London. 1686, page 40. See alao not* 
to " Alcohol," in Nkw Rehkdiks. December, 18*0, p. 359) 
s use of the sulphide of antimony as a cosmetic war 



among the Syrians, Babylonians, Arabs. He 
and other Oriental nations, a custom which is 
several times referred to in the Old Testament. " Jezebel 
heard of it, and she painted her face and tied her head, 
and looked out at a window," 2 Kings ix. 30. St. Jerome's 
translation of this passage reads, "depixit oeulo* kuok 
Hlibio." " For whom thou didst wash thyself, paintedst 
thy eyes, and deckedst thyself with ornaments." Ezekiel 
xxiii. 40. In the Spanish translation, this passage is ren- 
dered " alrohnloHte ttut ojox." St. Jerome's translation 
reads: eircumlinisti stibio oeultw /hob." 

DioscoRtOKs (1st century) writes of the crude mineral 
under the names of <5ri>Mj and 6ri0i. He describes it as 
crystalline and friable. In preparing it as a paint, he di- 
rects that it should be inclosed in a lump of dough, and 
buried in coals until reduced to a cinder; extinguished 
with milk and wine, it is again to bo placed upon coals, 
and blown till ignition, but he cautions that if burned too 
it becomes lead (see below; also foot note] (Die* 
ties, v., 99). The description given by Puny list 
century) does not correspond in all respects to the ordi 
nary sulphide of antimony. He says: ' It is white and 
shining without Unng trunsjiarent. and has the several 
names of stimmi, stioi, aialxixtrum. and larba*in. There 
are two kinds of it. the male and the female. The latter 
kind is the more approved of, the male stimmi being more 
uneven, rougher to the touch, less ponderous, not so radi- 
ant, and more gritty. The female kind, on the other hand, 
is bright and friable, an! separates in lamina?, and not in 
globules. Stimmi is possessed of certain refrigerative and 
astringent properties, its principal use in medicine being 
for the eyes. Hence it is that most persons call it piaty 
ophthalnum (meaning eye-dilating), it being extensively 
employed in the calliblephanc (meaning beautifying the 
eyebrows) preparations of females. . . . The method of 
preparing it is to burn it inclosed in a coat of cow dung in 
a furnace, which done, it is quenched with woman's milk, 
and pounded with rain water in a mortar." Pliny then 
directs the powder to be washed, and the fine portion 
poured off and allowed to settle. He adds; "The main 
thing of all is to observe such a degree of nicety in the 
heating it as not to let it become lead." Some writers in- 
fer from this passage and a similar one in Dioscorides 
that the ancients occasionally obtained antimony in a 
metallic state but, as in the case of zinc, confounded it 
with lead, which was better known to them i Pliny, " Na- 
tural History." xxxiti., 33, 34. 

The origin of the name antimony is uncertain. In the 
Ijitin translation of (tKhkk (Nth century i, the crude sul- 
phide is called iiniinuwiiim. (Jelier writes: " Antimonv 
is calcined, dissolved, clarified, congealed, and ground to 
powder; so it is prepared ("Stun of "Perfection. Book I„ 
Part 111.. Hi. N. i.' 

Bash, Vai.kntine (15th century) says: " The Arabians, 
to whom in times past this mineral was known, did in 
their language call it nsiuat : but the Chaldeans ealied it 
stibium: among the Latins ut this day tho name mifi- 
mouy is used,* by which name they first of all signified it. 

* Tlic Urst Latin Inui-iUlT <>f Arnliic works in tin- Mi-ldl* Age was Cocmtaa 
tinitn Afrlcanua, of Salerno lal-ont l>r*tt<> n»l,", a a.i. It is In hit translation of 
a work i>f Ifth&k bi-n Sul-lmfm nlicd 1«W a d. . entitled - LI her ile gradibua." 
thai the term antimont»m Unit occur*. At leant, Ihl* pa-tange, a* occurring 
in a tratiMlatio-n w hich 1m »up|i»t--e<l to liave Iks*u made pri-dou* to ilial of any 
of drbir'n work*, may Ik- placed flrvt Kn. An. Unrno. 

* The Arabic tuuiie of antimony hi -fannd or ilAuiorf ior utKmud. a* aome 
iiutuoriliea give i. In Razil Valcuthic's work, tin* terni <t*iNor is probably only 
a misprint for twntif. The' New KngUsh Dictionary " '< Murray ■ nays: ''Like 
many other alche-na-ttc it-row. anfimofiy In a i-omtptfon of ftouie Arabic 
uronl, refashioned to wear a flrwk or l.alln ajqiect - 



- p*-rha|»i. an ha* been wajr- 
..(Am.jrf Itself. Utiutled (ifAiatodiMM. 
Tlx- earlier form of to* Arabic U if* 
aptaiion (nitaal HkimmMi of Oreek 
Ori'l/li/d -<r. variant of OTi/iui, wkm- also Latin afini.ai. If tola conjee 
lure is substantiated, antiuiouiuui anil stilMu-u will Is- transformation* of one 



ge*tcd, of the Arabic luinii- mM/iiuo 1 . 

OfllN'MfiUM, rtfiniONINm. fl-tfi-NOIflNflt. 

mui. in which Littrv 



The word slimmi had limit: !>ts*n Mwppclnl to br of Egyptian origin, as M Is 
evidently rornu-il nfu>r tbt- |«*ttcrn of oUmt word* known to be of tbia origin 
kucIi as iramuii kiki. mwmi <to which may pmbnhly he lul.tnl ino/wn. narwi 
*ori. ainapi, lhlari,i, rU- . <-lc. I. And it ha* liadopd brn-n found upon Insciiptioaa 
dating from the l>ih isutury brforc Oiriiu (from (he Minptp of iMadenh). In 
which an Egyptian rtts-t in rr|Kin><l to hnrr brought from the i 
en* of Africa, ar 
' >.••*« 



r other cnramoditlm, also ~trm or tlimmi, which la iral- 
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We Germans in our language havo given it a name which 
seems to express a certain property of its nature; for 
since it is seen to consist of a certain streaked matter, and 
of it may easily be made glass, endued with various 
eolors. which proceed therefrom, we have called it spir*- 
glasa, as if we should Ray streaked glass" ("Chariot of 
Antimony." I/ondon. 1678, p. 35). The French story that 
the name, which in that language is antimoine, originated 
from the accidental poisoning of monkfe, to whom Valen- 
tine had administered it, supposing it would have the same 
fattening effect upon them that it had upon swine, has n<> 
foundation. Valentine, indeed, mentions the fattening of 
swine by the use of the crude sulphide, but he says noth- 
ing of its administration to monks. Tie writes : "' There- 
fore let men know that antimony not only purgcth gold, 
cleanseth, and frees it from every peregrine matter, and 
from all other metals, but also, by a power innate in 
itself, effects the same in men and beasts. If a farmer 
purpose in himself to keep up and fatten any of his cattle, 
as. tor example, an hog. two or three days before let him 
give to the swine a convenient dose of crude antimony — 
about half a drachm mixed with his food— that by it he 
may be purged, through which purgation ho will not only 
acquire an appetite to his meat, but the sooner increase 
and be fattened " (Bazil Valentine. " Chariot of Antimony 
with Annotations by Theodore Kirkringius, M.D.," Lon- 
don, 1678, p. 86). Beromann remarks: "As to what is 
said by some, that it derives its name of antimony from 
its bad effects on the monks of his society, as if anttmona- 
chnl, is entirely without foundation, as Basilius himself 
makes use of that appellation, which otherwise he cer- 
tainlv would not have done" (Bergmann's "Chemical Es- 
says." III., 110). 

Valentine (15th century) also gave the first detailed ac- 
count of antimony and many of its preparations and com- 
binations in his '• Triumph-Wagon Antimonii," first pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1604. " In this work," says Roscoe. 
" the characteristic properties of tho antimony compounds 
are so completely given that up to the beginning of this cen- 
tury hardly any further knowledge of this subject had 
been gained." Valentine was the first to give a clear de- 
scription of the method of preparing the regulus or metal, 
which he calls sptisglaa-rex.' Ho does not, however, 
claim this as a new discovery, for he expressly states that 
the stellate crystalline surface shown by the metal had 
been observed before his time. He gives the following 
process: "Take of the best Hungarian speis-glos and 
crude tartar equal parts, and of sal-nitre halt a part; 
grind them well together, and afterwards flux them in a 
wiud-furnace; pour out the flowing matter into a cone, 
and there let it cool ; then you will nnd the regulus, which 
thrice or oftener purge with tartar and nitre, and it will 
be bright and white, shining like cupellate silver, which 
hath fulminated and overcome all its lead" (" Chariot of 
Antimony." Tendon. 1678, p. HIT). Valentine mentions 
the use of the metal for casting printer's types, and 
says: "Antimony is useful for many purposes, and, 
among others, for making the letters employed by print- 
ers." Valentine regarded antimony as an imperfect lead. 
He says: " Between antimony and common lead there iB 
a certain uear affinity, and they hold a strict friendship 
each with the other. As a tree casts out of its side its 
sti|»erfluotis rosin, which is the sulphur of that tree, as the 
cherry tree and other trees which give forth such gums, 
... so the earth likewise hath nltortive fruits, which in 
separation from the pure metals are severed nnd cast out." 
In his work entitled " Offenlmrungder verborgeneii Hand- 
griffe," Erfurth, 1021. he says : " Antimony is the bastard 
of lead, as wismtith or inarcasite is the Imstard of tin." In 
a French manuscript. " Macrocosme on Traite. des Mine- 
mux." quoted by Hoefer. Valentine gives the following 
method of preparing the regains: "Bv the addition of 
tartar and salt, there may be made from antimony a 
regains, which, being melted, if there be added trtcel iron 
by a secret preparation, it will show a star, which before 
inv time was railed the philosophical star" (Hoefer, "His 
tou-e de la Chimie." Pari*. lSGfi. Vol. 1.. 4S3i. Valen- 
tine and some of his contemp irarics Wlieved that the 
crystalline surface was only produced w hen iron was used 

* Kn.iti wirtHl iHUwit,*.*!, i^-L itri inu ill uitl rkt'w.R-al and Oriental wurki*. it ha* 
Iws-n Mirmlaeil that mrtnltn- <mtiw*mv wa* khotiu at the time when the re. 
«l-vtive work* irn> written. Thu«. f'llii>. iu hi* '-Natural Hlmury," W, 8«. 
say* of KUltihlile of antimony: " Ante otuuia autetu tuvuili tuodua Dectwuiriiu 
t-^ in* phnnhum tint " " Hut. Ii.-r.nv alt. tu.Hlertitiou uitittlieuaeil iu riMutfiujr, 
lert it f«*tY.ni>' kail." A KliniLar ivmark i* tnaile t>y l>iu»*ouckle?i. The nimn- 
■ntr i* «3ni|>lv •• leM It melt likf lefi.l Wlitaleiu auJ otherx have miautuler 

..tooil the liaARAp*. 

In a Sanekrtt Ktoe^ary of k> noiiym* . ,r Mtlettmuf « iu nimlu raedk-uie, 
.-.•nip.."**.! Iiy u Ca-^iufer |ihy-*:Mii. Naraliarl. between ihn yeant lStjantt 
yn>. there war, in On- ~-ttl.ni on mineral* ulii., H7 SB; UK IOYi; edition of 
tiart... iwi. eim|iier-. tin. (lest of whieh I* rlirhtly uiterjMvt.-.l Iiy (iart»- a« 
referrituc to the unlive Mock niliibiiJe of antimony, an every attributive there 
ineiiifcooetl v- blaek, ilfirk-coloreO, eve-Mimulatiuir. collyrium," etc. i exactly 
a«re-* with ttK» crude oulntatirv. A Milweutieiit chapter, ho««rr, apeak* nf 
another form of antimony, whleh Oarlie refer* to tlie pure metal, hnxing hix 
oplniou on a feK ile*erilitlve adjective* mturira-ntira, "'the eiCR-nre of m. 
vira" that is. of *ulphi.|.* of untlinonyi: fcofio/u *im, sAmr meaning!, unetl 
In tike text But in the alM*-iH>- or any other confirmatory proof tlutt anti- 
n.«nv ax a inetul »a« kio*n to Hie Hiu.lun in thoae .layH, tlie <le!<cTii>tion 
nllivk'd to Ih lll<*.1 proliivliiy to In- Iffenvil to a uurifird >ulplli>Je. Ilulenf. one 
of the a<l Jec<lvrft Iiy Jimtihari > valmikacinilia." " liarutK the form of an 
ant hill, "i and nhi.-li Uarbe trleil. uiuiuLTx'HafulJy. to find an explanation fur, 
tvfen* tliuloubbilly to tlie »luipe the uuve. acuuiren fntin the vemel in which 
it Uftutxl. It t» even at this 'lav buM hi ruunduJi mum of the form of Uw* t<« 
<el In which it la melted While iu the inatauiiH quoted a knowledge of anti- 
mony as meUI In Dot to he awutueti. it la quite protwhle tlutt metallic anu- 
•noD^waa^k^wu^E^pe even before BWd Valentine, th.nigh he i« the ftrrt 



in its preparation, but Boyle discredited this explana 
tion. and claimed that iron for this purpose was unneces- 
sary. He says: " Upon this subject I must not omit to 
tell you that awhile since an industrious acquaintance of 
ours was working on an antimonv, which, unawares to 
him, was, as we then supposed, of so peculiar a nature, 
that making a regulus of it alone without iron, the com- 
mon way (for his manner of operation I inquired of him), 
he found, to his wonder, and showed me his regulus 
adorned with a more conspicuous star than 1 have stsMi in 
several stellate reguluses of both antimonv and Mars " 
iBoyle, "On the T. nsuccessfulness of Experiments".!. It 
was claimed by some chemists that the crystalline surface 
shown by the pure metal was connected with a favorable 
conjunction of the Btars. Of this, Lemery says: " The 
star which appears upon the martial regulus of antimony 
when it is well purified, has given occasion to the chem- 
ists who reason upon the matter; and the greatest part of 
these men being strongly persuaded of the planetary in- 
fluences and a supposed corresjiondence between each of 
the planet*, and the metal that bears its name, they have 
not wanted to assort that this same star proceeded from 
the impression which certain little bodies flowing from the 
planet Mare do bestow upon antimony for sake of the re- 
maining iron that was mixed with it, and for this reason 
they wonderfully recommend the making of this prepara- 
tion on Tuesday rather than another day, between 7 and 
8 o'clock in the morning, or else between 2 and 3 in the 
afternoon, provided the weather bo clear and fair, think- 
ing that that day which is denominated from Mars to be 
the time that it lets fall its influences most plentiful of 
any. . . . But all opinions] of thw kind have no manner 
of probability, for nobodies experience did ever evince 
that the metals have any such correspondence with the 
planets, as I have maintained otherwhere; much less can 
they prove that the influences of the planets do imprint 
such and such figures to metals, as these men do deter- 
mine" (Lemery. "A Course of Chemistry," translated by 
Walter Harris. M.P., Landon, 1686. 212). 

Notwithstanding the exact descriptions of antimony by 
Valentine, this metal was confounded with bismuth by 
LlBAVius and some other chemists of the sixteenth century. 
Ettmullek described the regulus as " the most noble and 
most metallic part of antimony (i. «*., the sulphide) or rather 
the concentrated mercury of antimony ; this regulus is of 
the nature of lead or an imperfect metal" ("Omnia ra- 
tionalis," Leyden, 1881). Lemery in a work published in 
1707, "Traite 1 de l'r-intimoinc," Paris, gave a complete de- 
scription of antimony and a large numt>er of nntimonial 
preparations. Neumann in his " Chymia medica," 1756, 
writes as follows: "Lemery in his treatise on antimony 
describes no less than two hundred preparations of anti- 
mony ; among which there are many good and many use- 
less ones. That gentleman was on excellent workman, but 
an unhappy philosopher; wo may depend on his operations, 
but we are not to trust his theory" (Neumann, "Chemical 
Works," translated by William Lewis, London, 1773, Vol. 
I., 200). 

Native antimony was discovered by Swab at Sahlberg 
near 8ahl, Sweden, in 1748. (Act. Acad. reg. scierit., 
Stockholm, 1748.) 

Antimony and its combinations were especially studied 
by Beromann (177:}-1782) ; by Berzeucs (1812-*1821); by 
Kose (1825); by Phillips (1830); and by Fremy (1844). 

The first determination of the atomic weight of anti- 
mony was by Berzelii's in 1S1H. He gave the weight as 129 
(.SWi'ie. Jour., xxii., 69); Schneider in 1856 claimed that 
120 was more exact (foyt/. Ann , xeviii., 24.1) ; Dexter 
found it to be 122 (Pogg. Ann.. C, 563l; this result was 
confirmed by Dr.MAS in 1859. and by Kessler in 1861 
U-l">» Chim.' > t Pity*., 3. lv., 120; Pog'g. Ann., cxii., 115). 
Cooke in I87K after a very thorough examination decided 
in favor of 120 as the correct figure (Aim-r. .four. Sriencr, 
3, xv., 41 and 107). 

Explosive or electrolytic antimony was discovered by 
Gore in 1858 i/7m7. Trans., 185K. 18.1; 1«5», 797; 1862, 
.12.*?). 

Antimony Chlorides — The preparation of antimony 
trichloride is given by Valentine iu his " Triumph wagen 
Antimonii," 1004. His method consisted in the distillation 
of etpial parts of tho native sulphide with corrosive subli- 
mate, lie called the product njifingUis ol ami says of it: 
"The oil which comes over is at first whit*', and congeals 
like ice or clots of butter.'' 

An oxychloride of antimony precipitated when a con- 
centration solution of the chloride is added to water was 
known to Valentine. Para«:eisis i 1493-1541 i describes 
this preparation under the name of inrrcurius vtttr 
• " Arehidoxortim,'" lib. 5,20). This preparation was for a 
long time lielieved to contain mercury, but Glavbkr 
showed this to be an error. He writes: ' ' Take this white 
|X)wder called mercury of life and heat it in a crucible; 
you will find that it is transformed into a glass of anti- 
mony, but you will not obtain a trace of mercury." 
Glavber prepared the chloride of antimony by treating its 
oxide with spirit of salt (hydrochloric acidi and he states 
that similar |>roduets may be obtained by treating arsenic, 
tin, ami zinc in the same manner. 

Towards the end of the 16th century the precipitated 
oxychloride of antimony was much employed by a Vero- 
nese physician. AioaROTCS, under the name of jmlvis 
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angelicti*. It was afterwards known as the powder of 
Algaroth. Crolliub in "Basilica chymicn," Francof.. 
1609, described it under tho mass of antimonitnn diapho- 
reticum, and Beouiniuh in his "Tyrociniurn chyniicum." 
Paris, 1608, called it bezoardicum minerale. The determi- 
nation of the exact nature and composition of this precipi- 
tate is due to Phillips (1830), and Malaquti (1835) (Phil. 
Mag., VIII., 406; Ann. Chim. Phya. <2>, LIX., 220). 

Antimony Hydride. — This gas was discovered in 1837 by 
L. Thompson (Lon. and Ed. Phil. Mug. (3), X., 353): and 
about the same time independently bv Pfait (Pogg. 
Ann., XLI., 339). It was specially studied by Jokes in 
1876 (Chem. Soc. Jour., 1876, 641). 

Antimony Oxides.— The trk>xide of antimony was de- 
scribed by Dioscorides and Puny [1st cent.], and was 
obtained by roasting the native sulphide. 

Basil Valentine prepared a crude antimoniate of potas 
eium by the fusion of antimony with nitre : he gave to the 

f roduct the name pulris albus antimonii. Libavius (1560- 
616) treated the residue obtained in this way with acids, 
and thereby produced an impure antimonic acid. 

A celebrated nostrum consisting of oxide of antimony 
and phosphato of calcium, produced by heating the sulph- 
ide with horn shavings, and called pulvia febrifugus Ja- 
cobi or James's powder, was introduced by Dr. James, an 
English physician, about 1750. In the London Pharma- 
copeia of 1788 it is called pnlvis antimonalia. 

Pearson made an examination and analysis of this nos 
trum in 1791 and disclosed its composition and mode of 
preparation (Phil. Trans., LXXXI., 317). 

Tne earliest mention of the native oxide (valentinitc) 
was by Monoez in 1783 (Jour, de Phya., XXII., 66 1. Ross- 
ler, examining a variety of this mineral from Bohemia 
in 1784, confirmed the composition determined by Mongez 
(CreWs Ann., I., 334). 

The number of the oxides of antimony was for some time 
in dispute. Thenard in 1799 mentioned six (Ann. Chim., 
XXXII., 259). Proust in 1804 admitted only two (Jour, 
de Phya., LV., 328). Berzelius (1812-1821) determined 
that there were three (Ann. Chim., LXXX; Ann. Ch. 
Phya., XVII.). 

The salts of antimonic acid were studied by Berzeuus 
in 1818 (Schiceig. Jour., XXII.. 69). These salts were 
thoroughly investigated by Fremy in 1843. This chemist 
suggested the antimoniate of potassium as a reagent for 
the detection of sodium salts (Complex Rendus, XVI., 
187; Ann. Chim. Phya. |3], XII., 499). Hexftnek studied 
the same subject in 1852 (Pogg. Ann., LXXX VI., 418;. 
Schuppe in 1821 described the sulphantimoniate of sodi- 
um, known as Schlippe's salt (Schweigg. Jour., XXXIII., 

320). 

Antimony and Potassium Tartrate.— Basil Valentine 
(lftth cent.) was the first to mention the medicinal virtues 
of antimonial preparations ( " Triumphwagen Anti- 
monii," Leips., 1604). Paracklsds (1493-1541) contrib- 
uted much towards the extension of the medical use of 
antimony, but ho divided the medical profession into two 
hostile camps, which for a long time carried on a bitter 
contest in regard to the merits of these preparations. Se- 
vkrin, a most ardent disciple of Parcblsus, still further 
popularized the uso of these medicines. In 1 571 he wrote : 
''Just as antimony purifies gold and separates impurities 
from mineral substances, so it removes from the body of 
the sick man all impediments to the play of the natural 
functions of his organization (" Idea medicinso philoso- 
phic*," etc, Basle. 1371). 

In 1556 the opponents of the medicine obtained an act of 
the Paris parliament forbidding the use of antimony and 
its compounds, and in 1603 the medical faculty of Paris 
took a similar step, and issued a decree which declared 
antimony to be a poison, and condemned its use (Spren- 
gel, "Hi«t. de la Med.," III., 121). In the same year, a 
celebrated physician. Turquet de Mayerne, was prose- 
cuted under this decree because he had, in spite of the 
decree, sold antimonial preparations, and Bebnier in 1609 
was expelled from the medical faculty for having pre- 
scribed them. 

The decree of tho faculty against Turquet, dated at 
Paris, December 5th, 1603, is as follows: "The College of 
Physicians in the Academy of Paris, legally assembled, 
having heard the report of the faculty to whom was en- 
trusted the duty of examining the tract published under 
the name of Turquet of Mayerne, condemn it unanimously 
as an infamous libel, full of proved falsehoods and impu- 
dent calumnies, which could only be made by an ignorant 
and impudent man furious from drink- Turquet himself 
is judged to be unfit to practice medicine, on account of 
rashness, impudence, and ignorance of true medicine. All 
true physicians who practise among anv people or in any 
place, nreexhorU'd to exclude Turquet and similar monstros- 
ities of men and opinions from themselves and their bound- 
aries, and to remain faithful to the teachings of Hippocrates 
and Galon ; and any one of the order of physicians of Paris 
is prohibited from entering into medical consultation with 
Turquet and those like him. Whoever does otherwise, 
shall be deprived of the privileges of the academy, and 
expelled from the number of the regents" (Hoefer, r - Ilist- 
de la Chimie," II., 239). 

Sylvius (1614-1672) was a zealous partisan in favor of 
antimonial preparations as remedial agents and 
others he advocated the ua 



into pills like shot, which when once used were washed and 
kept for future employment for the same purpose— hence 
their name pilula perpetual (Sylvius, " Opera medica." 
Amsterdam, 1679). Goblets in which wine had been al- 
lowed to stand for some time, were also employed and it 
was believed that both the pills and the goblets acted only 
by contact and did not lose weight. Vioani (1683) was one 
of the first to combat this idea. He affirms, as the result of 
his own experience, that the antimony gradually lost 
weight, and that wine was rendered emetic by the com- 
bination of the tartar contained in the wine with the 
particles of the metal (Vigani, "Medulla chemiae," Lon- 
don, 1683). Lemery expresses a similar opinion. Hesays: 
" When a man swallows the perpetual pill, it passes by its 
own weight and purges downwards: it is washed and given 
as before, and so on perpetually. . . . Almost all chemists 
have written that this pill loses nothing at all of its 
weight, though taken Bcveral times. It is true, indeed, 
the diminution is but very small, yet, nevertheless, it 
would not be hard to remark it in some measure. . . . 
When this pill had been taken and voided twenty or 
thirty times, it purges not so much as it did at first, as 
well because the more soluble parts of the sulphur are 
gone, as that which remains doth pass without any great 
effect" (*' A Course of Chymistry, by Nicholas Lemery," 
translated by Walter Harris, M.D., London, 1686). During 
the period of the medical controversy on antimony (1620) 
Cornaochini. professor in the university at Pisa, published 
a work entitled "Mothodus in pulverem." in which be 
gave an account of a powder, invented by the Earl of War- 
wick, which had acquired great celebrity in Italy. This 
powder was composed of scammony, crude antimony, and 
cream of tartar triturated together. The wonderful cures 
attributed to its use attracted the attention of a physician 
of Mecklenburg, named Mynsicht, who in 1631 described 
a preparation made by boiling a solution of tartar with 
crocus metallorum (Mynsieht, "Thesaurus niedico-chymi- 
cus," 1631). To this preparation he gave the name of 
tartar emetic. Mynsicht was the first to clearly describe 
the preparation of this salt, but there are indications that 
it was known to some of the earlier chemists— as Valen- 
tine and Libavius (Hoefer, " Hist de la Chimie," Vol. 
I., 480). Glass of antimony was afterwards substituted 
for the crocus. Lemery writes: "This preparation is a 
soluble tartar, impregnated with some portion of glass of 
antimony which renders it emetic." Sala, whose works 
were published in 1647, wrote a treatise on tho medical uses 
of antimony {" Ana torn ia antimonii"), in which he insisted 
on extreme care in the use of antimonial preparations. 
He says: " Whoever values his health should be on his 
guard against these medicines. Independently of the ar- 
senic which is found naturally in antimony, this substance 
may by combination with other bodies acquire poisonous 
properties, just as mercury, which in itself is not a poison, 
may become bo in the state of corrosive sublimate" 
(Sala, "Opera medicc-chymica," Francf., 1647). In 1637 
antimony wine was allowed a place in the officinal French 
pharmacopoeia, and in 1666, upon the petition of the medi- 
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cal faculty, the original decree of the parliament i . 
it was rescinded. In an essay on " Antimoniated Tartar," 
in 1773, Beromann gave a full account of its preparation 
aud properties (Bergmann, "Opuseula," I.. 10). This salt 
was especially studied by Thenard, 1801 (4n«. Chim., 
XXXVIH., 39); and by Phillips, in 1825 (Ann. Philos.. 
(2) IX., 372). 

Antimony Sulphides.— The early use of this mineral as 
a cosmetic and the references to it by Diosoo RIDES and 
Puny have been already given. Among the alchemists 
and the early metallurgists crude sulphide of antimony 
was employed to separate the baser metals from gold. It 
was called by a variety of names, as lupus metallorum , 
proteua aries, othia, aaturnus philosophvrum, magnesia 
satumi, judex ultimus, etc. valentine and Glauber 
knew that the mineral contained sulphur, but its exact 
composition was first definitely stated by Bergmann in 1782 
(Bergmann, "Opuwulaphys.etcheni./'IIl., 164). Valen- 
tine (15th Cent.) describes the preparation of the red or 
precipitated sulphide as follows: ••Antimony (sulphide) 
is pulverized and boiled for two hours in a concentrated 
lye prepared from the ashes of the oak , strong vinegar is 
then added, and the liquid filtered. The antimony will 
thus become a beautiful red " (•• Triumphwagen Antimo- 
nii," Leipzig, 1604, p. 168). Glauber, in 1654, describes a 
preparation, which he calls jtanacea antimonialis or sul- 
phur purgam universale, made by precipitation of a solu- 
tion of the slag produced during tne preparation of regulus 
by means of vinegar (" Pharmacopasa spagyrica"). Ett- 
muller, in 1684, describes a similar preparation. He states 
that when crude antimony is fused with alkalies, in order 
to extract the regulus, the sulphur is absorbed by the 
flux, and that to extract it, the slag should be dissolved in 
water and acid added, when " there is produced a horrible 
stench and a diaphoretic sulphur, called golden sulphur of 
antimony, is precipitated" (Ettmuller, " Chymia rationa- 
lis," 1684). This preparation consisted only of sulphur, 
such as would be produced by adding an acid to a solution 
of alkaline polysulphido, but aftcrwardB a preparation 
containing antimony was, by later writers, directed to be 
made by adding acid to a more or loss oxidized solution of 
sulphide of antimony containing sulphantimonate of the 
alkali. Precipitated sulphide of antimony was extensively 
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used as a medicine about [the beginning of the 18th century 
under the name of kermes mineral. A Parisian apothe- 
cary, named De la Lioerie, had bought tho Bocret from a 
German apothecary, a disciple of Glauber. The adminis- 
tration of this preparation by u monk named Simon to a 
Carthusian monk, whose life had been despaired of by the 
Paris faculty, is said to have restored him to health. The 
preparation thus acquired a great reputation. Simon 
called this powder alkennes mineral, and it was afterwards 
called poudre des chnrtreux. being sold by the Carthusian 
friars in Paris at a considerable price (Lemery. "Sur une 
preparation appellee communcment Pond re des Chartreux 
ou Kermes mineral." Mem, de I' Acad., Paris, 1720). Such 
was the celebrity for remarkable cures which this medi- 
cine acquired that the French Government purchased the 
secret of its preparation of De la Ligerie in 172*1. 

The composition' of this sulphide was 
the subject of much controversy. It was 
studied by Gkoffroy in 1735 {Mem. de 
I'Acad., Paris, 17H5). Rose in 1825 showed 
that kermes was amorphous sulphide of 
antimony (Pogg. Ann., III., 441). 

HfjHir antimonii t or liver of antimony 
of the earlier chemist*, wasa mixture of 
the trioxide and the trisuljihide prepared 
by deflagrating equal parts of crude an- 
timony and nitre. This liver-colored 
mass, pulverized, and edulcorated with 
water, was known as crneut metallorum 
(Newman's -Chemistry." London, 1778, 
Vol. I., 2<)S; I^mery's "Chemistry," Lon- 
don. 168*:, 217). 

FOB TITRATING HOT 
LIQUIDS. 

DR. L. L. de Komnck, of Liege, de- 
scribes the burette here figure din the 
Zeitachr. f. angen: Chemie (1888, 187). 

In certain cases, it is necessary to heat 
the liquids which are to be assayed or ti- 
trated, as, for instance, when carbonates 
are being decomposed by standard acid, 
or when sugar is to be determined by 
Fehling's solution. When a liquid is 
heated while situated under a burette, or 
when a hot liquid is placed directly under 
it, the burette 
soon becomes 
coated with con- 
densed moisture, 
and the contents 
expand through 
the heat ascend- 
ing from the 
liquid. The ar- 
rangement pro- 
posed by the 
author does away 
with those draw- 
backs. The bu- 
ret te is firmly 
clamped to a 
support and a 
special delivery 

tube, bent twice, as shown in the cut, and drawn out at 
the jK)int. is attached to it by means of a pice of rubber 
tubing. [This delivery tube is best arranged, so that it 
may be easily turned aside and back again, so as not to 
have it over tho heated liquid longer than is at all neces- 
sary. J 

Rendering Blue Prints Brown. 

Is the Moniteur de la Photogruiihie, M. Gauthier- Villara 
gives the following formula for the conversion of the blue 
color of cyanotypes into brown: 

I. Solution fur the Preparation of the Paper. 

Potassium furri tartrate. 15 Gm. 

PoUsaium ferridcyanido 12 " 

Distilled Walor 250 C.c. 

II. Solution for Bleaching the Priittx. 

Ammonia (22 ) 100 C.c. 

DUtilled Water 900 " 

III. Solution for Coloring Brou n. 

Tannin 10 Gm. 

Distilled Water 500 C.c. 

The blue prints are first well washed and then dipj>ed 
into solution No. II. until the image is completely 
bleached. It is then washed agtin and immersed in the 
tannin-bath solution III., where it is left until it has as- 
sumed the desired tone, which may not be until after 
twelve hours. If at the end of this time the desired depth 
shall not yet be attained, a few drops of ammonia should 
be added." Finally, the print is washed with plain water. 
To blacken blue prints, Mr. Hoys method is recommended, 
bleaching yellow in a solution of 4 Gm. caustic soda to 
100 C.c. water, then blackening in a solution of I Gm. of 
tannin to 100 C.c. water. 

Note.— A detaded description of the process of making 
blue prints will be found on p. 117 of our volume for 1837. 




AN APPARATUS FOR COMPARISON OF COLOR 
TINTS. 

JM certain operations, it is necessary to compare tints of 
color produced by known quantities of one reagent upon 
unknown quantities of a given liquid, for tho purpose of 
estimating the quantity of certain constituents. One of 
the most familiar examples is the assay of ammonia by 
means of Nessler's reagent. Tho execution of these assays 
is usually performed by gradually adding small measured 
quantities of the reagent (of known strength) to a mea- 
sured quantity of a liquid containing a known amount of 
ammonia, until tho tint has been rendered equal to that 
existing in a sample of the liquid under examination, like- 
wise treated with a known quantity of the reagent. 

Mr. A. W. Stokes has devised an apparatus by means of 
which this assay is considerably simplified, the depth of 
color being equalized by adjusting the column of liquid. 
We quote, as follows, from The Analyst (June, 1888) : 

'• Whenever it is necessary to compare a number of 
depths of tint with one another, it is very inconvenient to 
have to make up a large series of standard tints. The ap- 
paratus obviates this necessity. By reference to the an- 
nexed diagram, it will be seen to consist of a base-board 
on which lies a sheet of white opal glass. Placed ob- 
liquely, a bttle way above this, is a sheet of colorless glass 
on which rest the Nessler tubes containing the solutions 
whose tints are to be compared. The mouth ends of those 
tubes recline towards the observer, in grooves hollowed 
in a horizontal bar. This bar is supported bv two pillars, 
on one of which slides a ring clasping a calibrated glass 
tube; this tube has a side tubulure at the base, and is thus, 
by means of a short india-rubber tube, connected with a 




similar, but uncalibrated tube resting on the glass plate. 
A known quantity of the standard color, being placed in 
that tube carried by the ring, and diluted up to the top 
mnrk with water, it this tube be raised in its sliding col- 
lar, its standard solution will flow into tho tube resting on 
the glass plate. The movable tube is so calibrated as to 
show how much liquid is present in the tube connected 
with it. Hence, if a Nessler tube containing liquid of an 
unknown depth of tint be placed beside the tube resting 
on the glass plate, and the tube in the sliding ring be 
raised or lowered till the tints agree in the Iwo tubes that 
rest on the glass plate, a simple inspection of the level of 
the liquid left in the calibrated tube will give the quantity 
of standard color the unknown solution is equal to. The 
distance apart of the grooves in the horizontal bar is the 
average width between the eyes, so that, as the mouths of 
the tubes lie inclined towards the observer, and the light 
is reflected up from the opal glass through the full length 
of the tubes, observat ions are easily made. As shown, the 
apparatus will take three tubes for comparison with the 
standard color, but it may readily be mado to take any 
number. By putting a similar pair of connected tubes on 
the other pillar, an unknown tint might be placed between 
two known depths of tint. A small slip of wood is fixed 
along the glass pinto to keep tho tubes in an inclined posi- 
tion. By placing blackened cards in front and behina the 
tubes, light can bo prevented from entering the tubes ex- 
cept from the bottom. The apparatus is simple and 
readily cleaned. It can be obtained from Messrs. Town 
son & Merser, of London." 

Diphonylmethylpyrazol. 

The aniline works of Hoechst, on the Rhine, formerly 
Meister, Lucius <St Bruening, havo secured a patent on a 
now antipyretic, which has a composition similar to that 
of antipyrin, and which is designated as diphenylmethyl- 
pyrazol'or, shorter, diphenylpyrazol. 

The new substance is prepared by a process very much 
resembling that by which antipyrin is made. 

It is reported to" appear in form of white needles, diffi- 
cultly soluble in water, ether, or petroleum ether, but 
easily in alcohol or glacial acetic acid. It differs from 
antipyrin by possessing a pronounced basic character. 
With" nitric acid ami ferric chloride, it reacts similarly to, 
but much more faintly, than antipyrin.- After Zeitach. f. 
angew. Chem. 
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KotM on Commercial Drugs and Cbemioals. 

[From the September Report of Gehe & Co., of Dresden .] 

Acetanilide (Autifebrin) —The consumption of this an- 
tipyretic is constantly increasing. Though some author- 
ities declare it to be affected with some drawbacks— ac- 
cording to Lepine, for instance, it produces decided ane- 
mia—its cheapness is probably the princiriul cause of its 
more general use. 

Alantol Essence.— Marpmanns Alnntol Essence, pre- 
pared from elecampane, has been used with continued 
good success in alleviating or curing acute catarrhal affec- 
tions of tbeair passages, clue to infection. 

Boric Acid. — The discovery of the borax deposits (boro- 
natroealcit) in Chili, upon the high plateaus of Copiapo 
and Antofagastn, has materially depressed the market of 
Italian boric acid in Europe. 

Bromide of Ethyl is a favorite anaesthetic in small 
dental operations, where only a short anaesthesia is wanted. 
It is said never to cause nausea, and those under its influ- 
ence recover rapidly. 

Caffeine .— No article has suffered so much depreciation 
during the last twenty or thirty years as this. About 
I WW it was worth about eighty-eight dollars a pound ; ten 
years later only twenty-five dollars; last yoar ouly nine 
dollars, and at present it is only worth five dollars. But 
even now it does not appear to have reached bottom. 
English manufacturers have succeeded in persuading the 
Custom Department to permit them to use damaged tea 
duty free, for the purpose of extracting the caffeine. The 
new regulations require that the tea shall be denaturalized 
by means of a solution of lime impregnated with asafetida, 
which renders it unfit for domestic use. 

Cascara Sagrada Bark has become so firmly estab- 
lished in Euro|>ean medical praxis that every shipment 
was rapidly bought up, and the supplies in Europe have 
lately become low. 

Cinchona Bark.— There seems to be at last a turning 
point reached in the exports of Ceylon cinchona bark. 
During the period from October 1st, 1886, to July 12th, 
1887, there were exported 11,703.98-1 pounds; and during 
the same period 1887-1888, only 9,183,039 pounds. On the 
other hand, Java's export is constantly increasing, and 
cultivated bark from Bolivia is also arriving in Europe in 
considerable quantities. The latter appears both in flat 
pieces (trunk-hark I and in quills (branch bark), and are 
very rich in quinine. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the cultivators reap any profit as yet from their enter- 
prise. 

As a supplement to the article entitled "Cinchona in 
Columbia, in our last number (page 195), the following 
statements of Oehe & Co. mar find a place here. These 
are evidently based upon mucfi more recent information. 

The Cuprea lmrk of Colombia still appears on the mar- 
ket occasionally. Up to the year 1879, it had been en- 
tirely unknown, was afterwards shipped in immense 
quantities to Europe, and soon appeared to have liecome 
exhausted. It is. however, reported by reliable corre- 
spondence that a revival of the Cuprea industry is not at 
all improbable, provided fair prices could be realized. 
When the first samples of cuprea bark were sent to Lon- 
don, in order to ascertain whether these trees growing in 
dense forests, at a height of less than 4.000 feet beyond the 
se.i level could he utilized by the quinine manufacturers, it 
was found that they were worth 2 3 to 3. 3 per pound, while 
their collection for the market at home was probably only 
0 24 per pound. In consequence thereof, the cuprea for- 
ests <>n trie b mks of the Lebiija and Sogamossa, and in 
the side valleys, were overrun ny wood-shoppers already 
in 1880; in n few months everything had lieen laid low, and 
home 150,000 to 180 000 hales of bark were ready for export. 
Finally the taxes decreed by the Colombian government, 
the increasing costs of transport owing to the greater dis- 
tances over which the bark had to be earned, and the 
lowering of the prices in Euro]*., caused an entire ces- 
sation of the industry. Nevertheless, the cuprea bark 
trees are not exhausted. The remaining roots have driven 
forth new stems and shoots, the bark of which, luckily, 
was for a long time unfit for stripping. At this time, 
however, some eight years nfter the demolition of the 
original forests, the trees are of a size t < admit pooling. It 
will depend upon the prices of East Indian bark whether 
the new Cuprea can be brought \ipnu the market. 

Citrate of Caffeine. --The new Hungarian Pharmacopoeia 
recognizes as citiate of caffeine a mixture of 100 parts of 
caffeine and 50 of citric acid. The Brit. Ph., it will ls> re- 
membered, directs it to be prepared from equal parts, by 
weight, of caffeine and citric acid. The ordinary commer- 
cial salt is usually made by crystallizing caffeine from a 
solution in citric acid, in which case ouly about 5 percent 
of the latter remains mixed with the crystallized caffeine. 

Cornutiii. — This active principle of ergot, discovered and 
introduced by Prof. Kobert, is only in slight demand, which 
is partly due to its readiness to suffer decomposition, and 
partly to its high price. Some gynecologists regard it as 
the best agent to produce contraction of the uterus, and to 
stop uterine hemorrhage. It is difficultly soluble in ether, 
easily in alcohol, acetic ether, or chloroform. An alcoholic 
solution of it, however, decomisiscs within a few hours, 
when exposed to light. 

Coto Bark.— Ho true Coto bark has appeared on the 
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market for some time. What was shipped to Europe as 
such turned out to be Paracoto Bark. 

Creolin, tho new antiseptic, is in very active and in- 
creasing demand. It is probable that it will become an 
active rival of crude and crystallized carbolic acid, when 
the latter is to serve as a disinfectant, antiseptic, or anti- 
parasitic 

tium Arabic— The supplies of the genuine gum from 
the Soudan, which had been seriously interrupted during 
the past five years, have now ceased entirely. Consumers 
are compelled to use other sorts of gum, from Arabia, 
India, Australia, the Senegal, and even from Brazil. Gum 
Ohezireh, which used to be exported from ports in the Red 
Sea, also becomes very scarce. But a fair substitute for 
Ohezireh, of a whitish color, is now being delivered at 
Mogadore. The principal substitute on which the market 
has to rely is Senegal-gum, though this is also getting 
scarcer. 

Hydrastine. — Tho alkaloid as well as its hydrochlorate 
are in regular though only moderate demand. They are 
reported to be especially efficacious in menorrhagia in 
closes of 0.05-0.1 Gm. <| to 1} grains). 

Kola Xuts.— Since the shippers of this valuable drug 
have adopted the plan to break the nut into its component 
parts (3 or 4). it has been possible so to dry it that it can 
be transported without spoiling. 

Xarcetne and Meamarcrine. — In Germany, narceine is 
used but rarely, but in Southern Europe it is in some de- 
mand. Recently a new substance, meconarceine, has been 
introduced, which is said to contain, besides narceine, 
several other (so far unknown) active principles of ppium, 
and is said to be much more soluble than pure narceine. 
As long as the actual composition of the former is not 
made known, it will have but little chance of being regu- 
larly used. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen is now obtainable also in about 
double the former strength, viz., 20 per cent by volume. 
It is, however, impracticable to warrant the stability of 
this solution, as it will lose gas even at ordinary tempera- 
tures. 

Phenacetin.— Bay er's phenacetin is constantly extending 
iU use. In antipyretic effect it is at least equal to antipy- 
rin and autifebrin; and as an antineuralgic it is ahead of 
the latter. It is not unlikely that it will be found to pos- 
sess still other valuable properties. 

Potedered Glass.— Gehe & Co. announce that they have 
n stock of powdered glass specially prepared from the 
purest white glass. 

Solanine. —The demand for this alkaloid has lately been 
so great that it could not be supplied. It is used in doses 
of 0.05 to 0.3 Gm. (| to ab. 4 grains) per day internally, 
or 0.01 to 0.05 Gm. (J to 1 grain) 2 to 4 times daily, hypb- 
dermically, in ischias, tic douloureux, and other nervous 
diseases as an analgesic and anaesthetic. 

Soztt-iodol. — Tli is substitute for iodoform, which is, 
chemically speaking, di-iodo-paraphenol-eulphonic acid, 
has recently been offered in form of a salt, combined with 
sodium, potassium, mercury, and zinc. It is said to equal 
iodoform as an antiseptic, and in some cases even to sur- 
pass it. 

Succinic Acid and Amber. — A prominent firm engaged 
in the amber industry has off ered a prize for the discovery 
of new channels in which succinic acid and oil of amber 
could be technically utilized. 

Sulphonal.— This new hypnotic, chemically "di-ethyl- 
sulphone-dimethvl-methane, has been inconsiderably in- 
creased demand*. But until its price becomes very 
materially reduced, there is no probability that it will 
displace the commonly used hypnotics. 

Tincture of Strophantus has greatly fallen off in use. 
According to Prof. Eichler, digitalis is preferable to it, as 
it acts more rapidly. 

Tasteless Liquid Extract of Cascara Sagrada. 

Mr. R. Wright read a paper on the abovo subject, at 
the late meeting of the Brit. Pharm. Conference, from 
which we give the following, after Chem. and Drugg.: 

Mr. Wright adopted the plan proposed by F. Grazer, of 
using magnesia to combine with the resins, the bitter 
principle Is ing left behind, and recommends the folk 
process (in which we have substituted U. 8. weights 
measures) : 

Cascara Bark, in No. 40 powder 16 \ 

Calcined Magnesia 8 f 

Diatillwl Water 28 fl. J 

Diluted Alcohol q. a 

Mix the powders in a large mortar, and make a paste 
with the water. Allow to stand for twelve hours, ana dry 
over a water-bath. Reduce the dry mass to powder, 
moisten it with 18 fl. j of Diluted Alcohol, and pack tightly 
in a series of six percolating tubes. Percolate with Diluted 
Alcohol, the percolate from No. 1 tube being used as a 
menstruum for No. 2, and so on until the last of the series 
is reached. Diluted Alcohol is added to No. 1 tube as re- 
quired, and the first 14 fl. ? which pass through the last 
tube are reserved. Percolation is then continued until the 
powders are exhausted. From these percolates the alco- 
hol is recovered bv distillation, and the residue evaporated 
on a water-bath to the consistence of a syrup. This is 
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added to the nerved portion, and tho volumo i 
16 fl. j with Diluted Alcohol. 

Kote. — The original formula everywhere directs proof 
spirit (Brit. Ph.) in place of diluted alcohol. But the latter 
being so near in strength to the former and better known 
here, will no doubt ans>ver the same purpose. 

Two New Antiseptics. 

Methyi.enedol carbonic Acid and Melhylenedol-neetie 
Acid arc the names of two new antiseptics. A paper Las 
been read concerning them hy Professor l'cnzuldt, from 
which it appears that the first occurs as white acieular 
needles, nearly insoluble in cold water, though the sodium 
salt is more readily taken up by that menstruum. It was 
found to bo very efficacious ui the treatment of wounds, 
both fresh and ulcerated. Kven forty-five grain* given 
internally were not observed to exercise any poisonous 
effect, or to produce auy unpleasant symptoms. As tho 
preparation of the carbonic acid compound is very diffi- 
cult and expensive, the methylenedol -acetic acid has been 
made, and while much more cheaply prepared, it is equal 
to the first-named in the treatment of wounds. Further 
trials are to bo made in order to determine if these com 
pounds are preferable in antiseptic surgery to iodoform.— 
Chem. and Dnigg. 



of pure Hydrogen Peroxide from the 
Commercial Product. 

xcial hydrogen peroxide often contains hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, hydrofluoric acid, alumina, 
lime, magnesia, potash, and soda, derived from the water 
used in tho manufacture, while baryta and traces of iron, 
copper, lead, and manganese are sometimes found if it 
has been carelessly made. 

When these laat are present, 
if it be sufficiently acid, though even then it is le 
than in tho absence of these impurities. 

The pure substance is chiefly used ns an antiseptic in 
the treatment of sores. TV commercial liquid, ot about 
3 per cent strength, is purified by the addition of about 
i per cent concentrated phosphoric acid (preferably pure) 
to precipitate iron, copper, lead, and manganese, and pre- 
vent the subsequent formation of their peroxides, which 
would otherwise take place. Saturated baryta water (hot 
or cold) is then added very gradually, until neutrality is 
reached; no excess must be used or hydrnted BaO, will* Ih> 
precipitated, which will produce decomposition of a por- 
tion of the hydrogen peroxide. 

The clear liquid is now drawn off, and is poured into an 
excess of cold saturated baryta water, when hydrnted 
BaOt is thrown down, and is then washed until no metal 
except barium can be detected in the washings. 

The BaO. is then suspended in water and added drop by 
drop to a solution consisting of 1<K> parts of distilled water 
to ltf-12 of pure concentrated sulphuric acid until only 
traces of acid remain free; these an' beta removed by 
weak baryta water, for an accidental excess of BaO. will 
induce decomposition of some of the already formed 
hydrogen peroxido, while an excess of BaO will have no 
such effect. The barium sulphate is allowed to settle, and 
the clear liquid drawn off, if found free from both Imriiim 
and sulphuric acid. 

The resulting product is about 3 per cent strength, very 
stable, and of great purity.— Mann in Chem. Zeit., J. S. 



Impure Iodoform. 

Certain commercial brands of iodoform, particularly a 
few which are reputed to be the purest, have lieen found 
by C. Neuss, of Wiesbaden, to yield with 10 parts of ether 
immediately a red solution, while other brands furnished 
a yellow solution retaining its tint for at least 10 minutes. 
In all other respects, the former responded to the require- 
ments of the (term. Pharmacopoeia. The samples which 
produced the red solution were also found to impart to 
pure gauze (free from chlorine) at once a green color, 
even when light was excluded. Curiously enough, this 
green color returned again to. normal yellow when the 
gauze was kept in the dark for some days or weeks. 
Iodoform which behaves as above stated, e.nreisesa raxstie 
effect upon the xkin. A person who manufactured pre- 
pared gauze with this kind of iodoform, suffered from 
eczema for several days. It is not impossible that the 
secondary' effects of the drug reported by numerous ob- 
servers are due to the same impurity as that which causes 
the above-mentioned color reactions. The quality of ether 
used for the first experiment has only a slight influence 
upon the reaction, since chemically pure ether can retard 
it only for I or 2 minutes. 

The chemical nature of the secondary body which yields 
up its iodine so readily has not yet been made out. That 
the iodine must !*• originally in combination is shown by 
the fact that alcohol fails to remove it from the iodoform, 
while the red ethereal solution undoubtedly contains free 
iodine. The author is convinced that neither free iodine 
nor hydriodic acid are present previous to the solution in 
ether, also that the secondary body is more easily soluble 
in ether than iodoform itself.— Alter rharm. Centraih,, 
No. 39. 



MEASURING FLA8K WITH BURETTE. 

RS< 'HCKTZK employs burettes bearing a globular re- 
• servoir at the "top, which is connected with the 
burette by means of a three-wav stop-cock. If the con- 
tents of the reservoir are such that only washed air may 
be allowed to have access to them, then the outlet of the 
stop-cock at IF is connected, by means of rubber tubing, 
with the tube r. and the wash-funnel i is charged with a 
liquid suitable for keeping the contents of the reservoir 
free from contaminations which might be caused by air.— 
Chem. Zeit. 

A LABORATORY DHYIJTG-OVErT. 

fj^ROM a paper by Mr. A. J. Banks, published in the Chem. 
Xeirg (Aug. 3d), we toko the following: 
In laboratories where steam is used for the pur|s>se of 
heating drying-ovens, evaporating-pans. etc., the water 
produced by the condensation of the steam is a frequent 
and troublesome annoyance. The supply pipes very often 
have to be carried a considerable d istance before reaching 
the laboratory, and are not unfrcquently exposed to 
strong drauglite of air ; hence considerable condensation 
of the steam is brought about and. in conjunction with 
that produced by the expansion of the steam on entering 
the oven, and the larger surface there exposed, the amount 
of water produced is a serious obstacle to the attain- 
ment of high temperatures. 
With the object of overcoming this difficulty, I have 




revised a modified form of water oven, which 
admirably. Its construction will bo readily understood 
from the accompanying drnwiug. which represents an 
ordinary drying-oven, with the bottom of the outer cover- 
ing in the form of an inverted pyramid, provided with a 
gauge glass to indicate the heighi of the water, and a stop- 
lock or valve for running off the same. The inlet pipe is 
placed immediately below the inner case isee cut*. 

Test for Saccharin. 

Some time ago isee this Journal, September, p. 1C7) Mr. 
David Lindo published a test for Fahlberg's saccharin, 
which he has since found can be modified to advantage as 
follows: After placing the sacctinrin with concentrated 
uitric acid in a small porcelain dish, evaporate to dryness 
on the water bath, or by moving the flame of a spirit lamp 
to and fro under the dish, blowing on the surface occasion- 
ally to facilitate evaporation, and taking care that the 
heat does not rise t<*> high. If the dish is allowed to cool 
and a few drops of strong solution ot potash in 50 per cent 
alcohol are added to the residue, a faint yellow color only 
will lie developed. Spread the liquid over the surface of 
the dish, and before it hjis settled to the botton, apply 
heat with the lamp, as nliovc, quickly all over the under 
surface of the dish. If the vapor of alcohol happens to 
ignite, it must at onco lie extinguished. A greater varioty 
of colors will be develojied in this way than by following 
the directions formerly given. As the dish cools and 
moisture is absorbed, the colors fade; by heating they can 
be reproduced, but not in the some perfection as at first. 
[See also page 2U.]-Ch*m. Ntvot, Sept. 28th, 
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Looo Weed and the Importance of Soientiflo 
Investigation. 

(From a paper read by Prof. L. E. Say re, of Kansas, at 
the Detroit Mooting of the A. P. A.) 

At the outeet I deem it expedient to offer an ajwlogy for 
the heading which states the subject of this paper. It 
was my original purpose to presvut to the Association a 
paper upon the subject of loco weed in the usual form 
which characterized literature of this nature brought be- 
fore a scientific organization. Accordingly, I took up the 
subject for investigation in the usual way, but found, 
after much research, a surprising condition of affairs 
which justifies me in using the above caption. The object 
of this paper, therefore, is not only to give the results of 
my researches, but at the same time to call especial atten- 
tion to the importance of scientific investigation lor the 
purpose of distinguishing between hearsay evidence and 
that obtained by the silting method of nxslern science. 

When I first went to Kansas, some three years ago, I 
found that loco weed had been exciting much puMic atten- 
tion, on account of its alleged poisonous effects upon 
cattle who pastured in the locality where it abounded. 
Loco weed was regarded by all as a destructive poison, 
damaging to the cattle interests of the West. Bo many 
complaints in fact were received concerning the immense 
loss to the ranchmen from this pest that the legislature 
of Colorado finally enacted laws for its suppression by 
means of a wholesale eradication of the plant from the 
soil of that State. The following is from the act 
May 1st, 188a. 

" Any person who shall dig up. not less than three 
below the surface of the ground, any loco or poison ' 
during the months of May, June, July, shall receive a 
premium of one and one-half cents per pound for each 
pound of such weed dug up. To be paid out of the State 
treasury, as hereinafter provided. Provided that Buch 
weed shall not be weighed in a green state, but shall be 
thoroughly dried when weighed." 

There are other sections to the act referred to which 
relates to the claimants producing the weed, etc. The 
oath required to be taken by the claimant was as follows: 
"I do solemnly swear or affirm that the weed hero pro- 
duced by me this day is loco or poison weed," giving the 
number of pounds dug up within two months last past. 
The remainder of the act relates to weighing, recording of 
(with, etc. 

In looking over the records, I found the Eollowing as 
showing the distribution of funds for this purpose, during 
the years 1885 and 1886, which will indicate the portions 
of Colorado in which this pest was supposed to be most 
felt: Chaffee County, 11,104.07; Costilla County, $5,805.89; 
Custer County, $6,150.98; El Paso County, $15,038.05; 
Fremont County, $968.43; Huerfano County, $9,144.89; 
Las Animas County, $8,182.91; Ouray County, $1,384.55; 
Pueblo County, $4,176.32; Saguache County, $11,260.17. 
Making a grand total for the years 1885 and 1886 only of 
$63,928.56. In an interview which I had recently with the 
State Treasurer of Colorado, he informed me that about 
$200,000 has already been expended by tliat State for 
the purpose of carrying this law into effect. It will be 
seen, therefore, to what enormous proportions the im- 
portance of this subject had grown in the public estima- 
tion, and as can well be imagined, when I was asked to 
investigate the nature of the poison and its effects as a 
toxic agent, I felt, by so doing, I was taking up a work 
which might givo results of the greatest consequence to 
all concerned. 

After an immense amount of research to ascertain tho 
nature of tho poison of loco weed, I have been gradually 
led away from the path first mapped out by an unexpected 
turn of affairs. It is a grave question whether the loco 
weed is a poison at all. In fact, it is a question whether 
the animals said to have been poisoned with it in such 
immense numbers as to justify the State of Colorado 
spending $200,000 for their salvation from the dread 
scourge, have not died from some other cause. 

I will now give you some of my experiences in conduct- 
ing this investigation, during the vacation of tho Univer- 
sity with which I am connected. In the year 1886, be- 
tween June and September, I took the opportunity offered 
of visiting numerous cattle ranches in the State ot Kansas. 
Each year since that time 1 have made many similar 
trips over a considerable territory in the West in no man's 
land, across the Western portion of the State of Kansas, 
and a large portion of Colorado, the last summer travelling 
over a portion of the Indian Territory for the purpose of 
visiting and collecting information from ranchmen, far- 
mers, and others who had practical experience with tho 
loco weed. I at the same time had in view the mapping 
out of the extent of the growth of the plant, and ascertain- 
ing the amount of damage done by it to cattle, horses, 



In starting out on my last trip, I arranged with Prof. 
Burleigh (professor of veterinary science at the U. S. Ex- 
perimental Station, nt Manhattan. Kansas) that he should 
come to my assistance in any portion of the territory 
described, it I should find an animal suffering from the 
loco poison, tho understanding being that he would make 

i examination, that we might. 



report together the phenomena resulting from the poison. 
One of my first experiences was as follows : 

Being informed by a gentleman who had large cattle 
interests that at his ranch, a number of miles distant, I 
would find an animal showing all the signs of blood 
poisoning, I started out for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations. I travelled all day over a rough country, 
went through all the experiences of a tenderfoot, lost my 
way on the prairie, and I finally came to the ranch refer- 
red to. There I partook of the sumptuous repast spread for 
me, after dinner drove out to tho herd and a horse was 
them painted out which was said to be "locoed." I am 
sorry 1 did not have with me a photographic apparatus, 
as I think tho picture of this animal would be interesting. 
I never saw before a skeleton breathing tho breath of life, 
as was the case in this instance, but notwithstanding the 
most horrid condition of the animal, there was no evidence 
of loco poisoning present. 

It may be well here to briefly state the symptoms ex- 
hibited by an animal said to be " locoed." The first symp- 
toms are those of hallucination. When led or ridden up 
to some trifling obstruction, such as a bar or rope lying in 
the road, he slops short, and if urged forwards, leaps over 
it as if it were a fence four feet high. All sense of dimen- 
sion seems to be lost. A barn near at hand seems far 
away and one a mile off appears near at hand. lie will 
go headlong against any obstruction or over a precipice, 
unconscious of the proximity of the danger. He may per- 
mit one to approach him, but is likely to run away as 
though frightened, and then suddenly stop short, stare, 
and return to his former position. Any sudden and 
violent motion made before the animal's eyes, such as 
throwing up the arms, may cause him to fall to the ground 
through sudden fright. Sometimes toe animal is seized 
with a frenzy, and then is uncontrollable and dangerous. 
The eyes during the frenzy are turned upwards, exposing 
the whites which are strongly injected. These seizures 
may be provoked by anything which excites the animal. 
In addition to these symptoms, tho locoed animal gener- 
ally loses flesh; his gait is feeble and uncertain, eyes 
sunken, Hat and glassy, coat rough and lustreless. He 
will not be led, and attempts of this kind results in ob- 
stinate resistance. 

One particular symptom which the ranchman mentions 
as indicative of a locoed condition is the loss of sense 
which guides it in finding water. On the prairie, water is 
found by native animals sooner than by man. A cow, for 
instance, raised upon the prairie, no matter how far away 
she may be when she is thirsty, will go to the stream in 
the shortest and most direct way instinctively. _ This pe- 
culiar instinct is possessed by them to a remarkable de- 
gree, but if locoed, this sense is entirely lost. 

Now during the past three years I have travelled over a 
large portion of the west where the loco plant is said to 
ravage the stock. I have visited ranch after ranch, in- 
specting the herds, and looking for cases of poisoning, but. 
either owing to the season of the year, or to some unex- 
plained reason, I have been unable to satisfy myself in re- 
gard to the nature of the few cases found, either because 
the symptoms were so unlike those described as due to the 
poison, or because in the iustances that came under my 
observation, the symptoms might be assignable to some 
other cause. 

Time will not permit me to give you the results of the 
many observations I have made in conducting this inves- 
tigation. It may be interesting, however, in this connec- 
tion, to refer briefly to an ante-mortem and post-mortem 
examination secured in one case, where the animal was 
supposed to be suffering from loco poisoning. The case in 
question was that of a cow four years old. During this 
time she had been pasturing on grounds where this weed 
grows. Tho poison is a alow one, acting year by year 
during the time of pasturing, so that the case may bounder 
its influence several years before the poisoning results in 
death. I found this animal stunted in growth, and pre- 
senting all the symptoms of malnutrition. She seemed 
stupid, as though suffering from the influence of a nar- 
cotic, which by the way is said to be one of the symptoms 
of loco poisoning. Whether walking or standing, she was 
in constant tremor and seemed hardly able to stand from 
excessive weakness. It is not necessary to detaU the re- 
sults of the post-mortem examination. They will be found 
in the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Vol. 
X., page 69. Suffice it to say that the pathological condi- 
tion found could be accounted for without attributing it 
to loco jwisoning. 

1 have given a full description of the loco plant, and a 
report of its chemical examination in the publication 
above referred lo, and in papers which have been pul»- 
lbhed in the Biennial Report of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, 1885 and 1M86, and in a report of the meeting 
of the Kansas State Pharmaceutical Association for 1888. 
so it is not necessary to repeat them here, especially asthe 
plant is sufficiently described in botanical manuals. I 
have, however, specimens with me of throe leguminous 
plants, each of which in different localities is said to be 
loco. 

The specimen which 1 show here, said to be loco weed, 
is one 1 found growing on the Rocky Mountains, and dif- 
fers from the Aslraffahu tiwltiimmtu) whicn is commonly 
recognized as the loco plant. The leaves are arrangeJ dil- 
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ferently, the pod is hairy, but in other respects it resembles 
the mollissimus. This specimen is probably Astragalus 
Bigelovii. The genus Astragalus is truly a western genus. 
East of the Mississippi there are about sixty-four. Dur- 
ing the past summer it has been my object to specially 
study the geographical distribution of the plant. I have 
visited numerous sections of tho country and bad inter- 
views with cattle- and ranchmen in different parts of the 
Indian Territory. No-man's land, the western part of 
Kansas. Colorado, and New Mexico, Tho plant in tho 
Slate of Kansas begins to appear on the southern border 
about Medicine Lodge, at about the ninety ninth meridian, 
extending into the Inrlian Territory, in almost a direct 
line south, and into the State of Kansas in rather a north- 
westerly direction, from this eastern boundary line, it 
grows plentifully until the mountains of Colorado are 
reached. And the growth of the plant assumes a consid- 
erable importance south of the Arkansas River, extending 
down nearly to the southern border of New Mexico, the 
western boundary line being indicate J by about the one 
hundred and ninth meridian. 

In this area there are found three distinct plants of this or- 
der baving physical resemblances which are known as loco. 
The most important ono is the AMragahtamolliMiimuii, the 
second tbe (Jjcytropis Lamberti. and the third which I 
have mentioned, which is probably tho Astragalus Bige- 
lovii. I have had sent to me. However, numerous other 
weeds claim to be genuine loco. Among them are Malvas- 
trum cocrineum. Stythora terieea, and Amarantu* altu*,* 

It is most important to state that no toxic effect was ob- 
servable when the plant was administered to frogs, cats, 
dogs, or the human species. This does not correspond with 
the observation made by Dr. Isaac Ott, however. His 
experiments were conducted with a preparation consisting 
of an acidulus aqueous solution, obtained by evaporating 
the alcoholic tincture, and exhausting the extract remain- 
ing with water acidulated with acetic acid. Dr. Ott's ex- 
periments seem to indicate toxic properties. 

Feeling very certain that the specimens which I had se- 
cured possessed no poisonous properties, after testing on 
animals, I concluded to try some experiments on myself. 
Commencing cautiously with a dose of IS minims of an 
alcoholic preparation of the strength of a fluid extract, 
which I took every three hours, I gradually increased tbe 
dose to two teaspoonfuls, and would have continued had it 
not been for tbe disagreeable effects of the alcohol. A 
tablespoon fill of the preparation, made according to tbe 
plan pursued by Dr. Ott, produced no noticeable effect, 
except possibly that of slight uneasy sensation in the 
stomach and a slight undoflnablo sensation in the head. 

It will be seen, then, that, in spite of all the dangerous 
properties ascribed to loco weed, it is probably possessed 
of no poisonous projierties whatever. In passing, I may 
Bay, I am confirmed in this opinion by Mr. Kennedy, who 
has recently written from San Antonio (Pharm. Record, 
July, 18S8). The results, therefore, will be observed to 
have been negative. But they have been more or less in- 
structive and important. If I shall be able finally to prove 
beyond all peraaventure that loco weed has no poisonous 
property whatsoever, I shall have very forcibly illustrated 
the point of this paper, namely, the vast importance to the 
public of a thorough scientific investigation which the 
professional pharmacist should be able to make. 

The majority of mankind draw this conclusion from 
hearsay evidence without investigation. In this case the 
evidence has been of such a nature that the legislature of 
Colorado was evidently deceived, although it must be sup- 
posed that this body contained men of great wisdom and 
judgment. 

Then, too, observe the amount and extent of the inves- 
tigation necessary to determine a point which anyone not 
acquainted with the unreliability of hearsay evidence 
would naturally suppose could be settled without any dif- 
ficulty whatever. Even now, after my laborious and ex- 
pensive work upon it, the point cannot be accepted as a 
settled one, whether loco is poisonous to cattle or not. 
Changes in food often seriously affect stock, as is well 
known, and it may be possible that cattle who have been 
deprived of green food, and half-starved all winter, when 
tbey are turned out to luxuriant pasturage m the spring, 
are affected with indigestion and the evils of malassimila- 
tion on account of overfeeding ; and this particular plant 
may be of such a character as to produce these sy tup to ma 
in a very natural way, on account of its peculiar nature as 
a food, as I have pointed out in former papers. In this 
connection, the State veterinarian of Kansas has written 
a paper, which was published in the Globe Democrat, call- 
ing attention to the subject of "Equine Dyspepsia," in 
which be riders to nervous phenomena, which 1 would 
observe might easily bo attributed among the unenlight- 
ened to poisonous food ami charged to loco. . . . 



Chicago College of Pharmacy.— At the meeting held 
September 18th, $550,000 were appropriated for current ex- 
penses, and the announcement was made that the Illinois 
Pharmaceutical Association had accepted the transfer to 
it in trust of the College. Mr. C 8. Hallbcrg was elected 
a trustee to take the place of Mr. F. M. Schmidt resigned. 

• 8m p»pcr» on Loco Weed» la Niw Kuoiu, 1879, 2ta ; 1081, tf.-Eo. A*. 



A WIRE-GAUZE HEATING FRAME 

Wiikn a considerable number of flasks, etc., are to 
be heated or kept warm at the same time, the ap- 
paratus devised by F. Muck, and here illustrated, may be 
employed. It consists of a frame made of hoop or band 
iron, standing upon four legs, and having a double top of 
wire gauze, the upper one being made in sections which 
•may be hinged back. The wire gauze has thirty meshes 
to one lineal inch. The distance between the two wire- 
gauze surfaces is one and one-eighth inch. Flasks, beak- 
ers, etc., set upon the lower wire gauze, are heated 
wtronglv^ those set on the upper one only moderately — 




AN IMPROVED SIPHON. 

The siphon here shown was exhibited to a reporter of 
tho Pharmaceutuche Zeitung by the firm of L. 
Barthels of Hamburg. 

The siphon is filled by dipping leg A into the liquid, 
closing the stop-cock at D, and then pouring enough liquid 
into the funnel C to fill the interior completely. On 
closing C and oj>ening D, the flow will continue automati- 
cally. 

JL 



An Imjwonxl tfphon. 

Isatropyl-Cooalne, a Secondary Alkaloid in Cooa. 

Prop. C. Likbermann some time ago received from Dr. 
Fritz Oiesel about one kilogramme of an amorphous base 
obtained as a secondary product in the manufacture of co- 
caine from coca leaves. This represented that portion of the 
entire amount of secondary bases which resisted tho action 
of permanganate. It appeared in form of a yellow, tou^b, 
sticky moss, from which the alkaloidal base could beeasdy 
extracted. The crude mass was dissolved in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, the solution filtered, and the latter carefully 
shaken . with ether, which removed considerable quan- 
tities of oil of bitter almonds. From the solution of the 
hydrochlorate of the alkaloid, the remaining ether was 
expelled by a strong current of cold air, since it had been 
axeertained that tho application of heat to expel the ether 
would be improper, as it caused a partial decomposition of 
the alkaloid. From the remaining aqueous solution, the 
alkaloid may now bo precipitated by solution of soda or 
ammonia. It appears then in form of a white, cretaceouB, 
amorphous substance, which may easily be dried upon 
previously ignited porcelain to a snowy white, loose pow- 
der. Since it was doubtful whether the substance was 
homogeneous throughout, and neither the base nor its 
salts could be crystallized, it was redisBolved, and precipi- 
tated in fractions. The middle fraction was the main ono 
used for the investigation, but the preceding and ulterior 
fractions did not appear to be materially different. The 
middle fraction amounted to about 70 per cent of the origi- 
nal quantity. In the course of the preparation of this puri- 
fied fraction, it was found that the original crude alkaloid 
contained about 1 to 2 per cent of ecgonine. 

The selected middle fraction was once more dissolved, 
again precipitated, and the precipitate examined for ash, 
when it was found that there was no difficulty whatever 
in depriving it of the inorganic salts generated during 
solution in an acid and precipitation by a base. 
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The base had n great resemblance to cocaine, except 
that it was amorphous (also its salts). It is easily soluble, 
in the cold, in alcohol, ether, benzol, and chloroform, and 
on evaporating these solutions, it remains behind as a 
resin. In petroleum ether, however, it is difficultly sol- 
uble, wherein it differs greatly from cocaine, which is 
notably soluble in this liquid and crystallises from it in 
handsome needles, while tho above alkaloid remains be- . 
hind in an amorphous condition. The author therefore 
used petroleum ether to free the amorphous base from 
traces of cocaine. Ammonia also dissolves cocaine more 
readily than the amorphous alkaloid. 

Among tests gi^en by the author, the following may 
be mentioned. Picric acid produces a yellow precipitate. 
Chromic acid causes an orange red one; permanganate, 
even in dilute solutions of the sulphate, a violet precipitate, 
gradually passing into red and brown, even in the cold, 
without the development of the odor of oil of bitter al- 
monds. Mercuric and stannic chloride produce white, 
gold chloride yellow, platinic chloride very light colored, 
amorphous, heavy flakes which can be well washed. The 
alcoholic solution of the base exhibits no alkaline reaction 
with phenolphlhalein. 

Prof. Liobreich cxaminod the alkaloid physiologically 
and found it to be an active poimm. Possibly it is the 
cause of certain toxic symptoms sometimes observed 
when impure cocaine is administered. In effect it re- 
semhlee neither cocaine nor atropine; it is a cardiac 
poison, and has no influence upon toe sensory nerves. 

Prof. Liebermann's attention was ut this time drawn to 
several papers of Dr. Hesse, in the Pharm. Zeitung (1887, 
407; 668), in which the latter announces the existence in 
coca of two amorphous bases, which he calls cocamine 
and cocaidine, and which ho states have the same ulti- 
mate composition as cocaine. At first. Prof. Linbermann 
thought that bis base was identical with one of these, but 
subsequent investigation showed that his base was entirely 
different, and, besides, had the composition Ci.H.tNO,. 
while cocaine and Hesse's amorphous alkaloids correspond 
toC,,H„NO.. 

To determine the constitution of the body, Prof. Licbor- 
mann heated a portion of it with concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid in a sealed tube. It was, however, soon 
found that the same decomposition could be brought about 
by heating the base for one hour in an open flask, with 
reflux-con denser, in contact with diluted hydrochloric or 
diluted (101) sulphuric acid. Indeed, tho base is so ex- 
tremely sensitive towards mineral acids that if a solution 
of it with an excess of strong hydrochloric acid is allowed 
to stand at the ordinary temperature, decomposition (ob- 
servable through the separation of crystalline organic 
acids) proceeds already during the first 24 hotiM. and is 
complete after 14 days. 

It was found that one product of the d composition was 
methyl. Thiscould be collected in form of methyl-alcohol, 
by boilmg the base for some time with diluted sulphuric 
acid under a reflux-condenser. Under the influence of 
certain acids, the decomposition is accompanied by pecu- 
liar phenomena. If the base be boiled with hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.100). the solution remains clear for about 
half an hour. Suddenly, insoluble acids will begin to 
separate and in a few minutes tho contents of the flask 
will be a thick magma. The reaction is then soon ter- 
minated. 

The separated acid was found to be composed of two 
distinct acids, which were examined by Prof. Liebermanu 
and found to be very closely resembling the alpha- and 
beta isa tropic acids, discovered by Loosen and Fittig. He 
denominated them, respectively, gamma and delta-isa- 
tropic acid. Both havo tho same composition, C.IliOi. 
but different properties. Their relationship to atropic acid 
remains to be cleared up. It will be noticed that these 
acids contain no nitrogen, the whole of this remaining in 
the other product of the decomposition. To isolate this, 
the solution (in which alkalies produced no precipitate, 
showing that the base was soluble in water) was evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the crystalline moss freed from ad- 
hering liquid upon porous porcelain. It was now found that, 
if the attempt was made to use soda for setting tho base 
free, the latter was injured. Hence Prof. Liebermann 
used oxide of silver to accomplish this (of course, the acid 
in combination with the base was hydrochloric, which 
forms insoluble chloride of silver with the oxide). On 
final separation, the base was obtained in clear colorless 
crystals, and turned out to be ecgonine, C«H It NO«. 

As a general result of the investigation, it may be i 
that the crude base originally taken in operation 
found to consist of equal molecules of methyl alcohol, 
isatropic acids, and ecgonine. 

When cocaine is split up by decomposition, benzoic acid 
appears as the aeiu product. In the case of the akaloid 
above described, isatropic acid takes tho place of benzoic. 
For this reason, the author has named it imtro}>yl cocaine. 

The author proposes to prepare synthetical cocaines by 
varying the acid. 

In a postscript the author announces that he, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Qiesel, have recently found tliat other sec- 
ondary alkaloids of coca also easily yield ecgonine as a 
decomposition product under tho influence of acids. They 
have also succeeded— against the statement of Merck, who 
failed to succeed-in converting ecgonine into benzoyl-ec- 



t and they expect, by employing Einhorn's method 
of converting benzoyl-ecgonine into cocaine, to devise a 
technical process for converting ecgonine into cocaine. 
[This would enable manufacturers to turn a useless by- 
product into an article of value.] 

Bnglish-distllled Oil of Japanese Peppermint. 

Mr. John Moss, F.C.3., read the following paper at the 
late meeting of the British Pharm. Conference: 

I have recently distilled 205 lbs. of green herb of Mentha 
arvensis, grown partly in my garden, close to the Mitcham 
peppermint fields, and partly in a garden four miles far- 
ther away. This is the plant which yields Japanese oU of 
peppermint. The original slips were kindly furnished by 
Mr. Thomas Christy about two years ago. 

The yield was 4 ounces, being about i of 1 per cent, 
somewhat less than half the yield obtained at Mite ham. 
Had the plants been allowed to remain till in full bloom in 
September, tbe yield would no doubt have been much 
greater, but having grown so luxuriantly as to be some- 
what of a nuisance, they were collected Aug. 14th. when 
they bad attained a height of three feet, and distilled on 
the 16th. 

Tbe oil, after standing for a week, was brilliant, and had 
a decided yellow color. The specific gravity at 62 F. was 
0.9107. 

When determining the boiling point, a light shower of 
very minute bubbles began to ascend at 339 F. ; at .142" 
F., the snower was closer and remained steady for a quar- 
ter of a minute ; at 369' F., it was still denser and com- 
posed of larger bubbles, and stayed quite half a minute; 
at 402' F., with tbe barometer at 30 in., there was a steady 
tropical rain of large bubbles, which continued for ten 
minutes, and the boiling point was deemed to be deter- 
mined. 

The specific gravity of the oil. after determining the 
boiling point, was found to be 0.91 17 at 62 F. 

Other specimens of oil distilled in Kngland from im- 
ported herb, which was, of course, dry, were different in 
appearance and physical properties from that distilled by 
myself. They were some months, at least, older. One 
labelled " Nou-rect." was distinctly green, and had a spe- 
cific gravity of 0.9167 at 62 F. ; a second labelled " Reel." 
was pale in color, with a faint green tinge, and had a 
specific gravity of 0.909K. They were fatter-looking oils 
than mine, and no doubt owed to their higher gravity and 
greater viscosity to resinifleution by age. 

The specific gravity of these three oils confirms Todd's 
generalization that the specific gravity of pure oils falls 
between 0.908 and 0.917. fcach of them i* miscible with any 
porportion of rectified spirit. The odor of the oil from 
English-grown herb was much more powerful and pene- 
trating, yet softer, than that distilled from imported herbs. 

None of the three oils gives any coloration when sub- 
jected to the test given by Todd, it consists in adding 1 
drop of oil to a mixture of 25 drops of alcohol with 1 drop 
of nitric acid, 12. After a longer or shorter interval, 
sometimes a few hours, a permanent blue or bluish -green 
color is developed if oil from M. pi|ierita be used. The 
test is exceedingly delicate. It is unfortunate that we 
possess none for the cheap Japan oil and can only, after 
many experiments, estimate the proportion of it in a mix- 
ture by the weakened response of the true oil present. 

The object of tliis note is to place on record certain char- 
acters of Japan oil of peppermint of undoubted genuine- 
ness.-After Ckem. ami Drugg. 

On Sublimate Dressings and thoir Gradual 
Deterioration. 

M. Hacpt, of Varel, Germany, writes on tho above sub- 
ject in the Pharm. Centralhalle (Sept. 20th). His paper pre- 
sents several new and important facts, which are here 
given in abstract. 

The author's attention having been drawn to the appar- 
ent gradual deterioration of sublimate dressings, he first 
prepared a series of Btrictly standnrd dressings in accord- 
ance with the army medical regulations, and afterwards 
subjected them periodically to analysis. Among all pro- 
' for such an assay, he found C Denner's 
(conversion of tho sublimate into sulphide, and of 
the latter into iodide, by means of normal solution of 
iodine) the most advantageous. 

For the purpose of extracting the prepared fabrics, the 
latter are introduced into large, wide-mouthed bottles, a 
weighed quantity of hot distilled water is added, and the 
whole well Btirred with n glass rod. After half an hour, 
tbe liquid is pressed out. and a definite part of it— taking 
in consideration the amount of glycerin contained in it — 
is weighed off. When the amount of liquid adhenng to 
the fabric has thus been determined, the latter is replaced 
in the bottle, strong chlorine water is added, and after- 
wards enough distilled water to restore the previous weight. 
When this second maceration has beeu continued some 
time, the liquid is pressed out, and the sublimate estimated 
in such a quantity of the united liquids, as corresponds 
to one-half ot the total quantity added. 

The result, of course, corresponds to one-half of the 
weight of tho fabric. But a correction mu.it be mado for 
(one-half) of sublimate which failed to be ex- 
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traded by the first maceration, and was converted into 
sublimate, and extracted by the second step of the pro- 
cess. 

Next follows the determination of the mercury, for 
which the author profors Denner's method. [But almost 
any of the usual methods of estimating mercury will 
answer, in our judgment. — Ed. Am. Dr.) 

Tho author next gives a table which shows the quanti- 
ties of sublimate he obtained by tho first and second ma- 
ceration, respectively, in a various dressings, namely: li 
sublimated cotton: 2, sublimated mull, and 3, sublimated 
gauze. 

All samples were made at the name time, containing 0.4 
per cent of sublimate. The series II. waB examined when 
a month older than series I. ; HI. was examined a month 
after II; IV. was examined after live months, and V. 
after seven months. The letters a and b demote, respect- 
ively, the first (a) and second lb) extraction. 







Cotton. 
t 11*11, 






I. 


a. 


o.atw 


0.257 


0.215 




l>. 


0.030 


0.073 


0.113 


II. 


a. 


0.272 


0.2U4 


0.102 




b. 


0.054 


0.123 


0.185 


III. 


a. 


0.21? 


0.187 


0.138 




b. 


0.108 


0.188 


0.184 


IV. 




0.189 


0.168 


0.075 




b. 


0.186 


0.155 


O.'M-i 


V. 


u 


O.lfll 


0.129 


0.068 




b. 


0.158 


0.101 


0.261 



On examining these figures, it will be noticed that, on 
adding a and b of each set together, there was never found 
more than 0.33 per Vent, instead of 0.4 per cent, of subli- 
mate. The author suspected that the balance was lost by 
evaporation during the drying. Experiments specially 
made for this purpose showed him that, on drying such 
impregnated fabrics by exposure to air, about 16 per cent 
of the employed sublimate is lost by volatilization. For a 
quantity of 0.4 per cent, this amounts to about 0 065, leav- 
ing 0.335 per cent, almost exactly the highest amount 
actually found. 

It will also be noticed that the loss of sublimate and the 
rnt» of its reduction increases by time. The rate of reduc- 
tion [to calomel probablyj was most pronounced in the case 
of sublimate gauze, which contained after seven months 
only about one-fourth of the original quantity undecom- 
posed. 

The author found that sublimate dressings prepared with 
the aid of chloride of sodium or tartaric acid, though they 
lost some mercury during the drying process, yet retained 
all the mercury in a soluble form even after three months. 

Notes on National Formulary Preparations. 

1 from pa*,, !«.) 



Form. 390, Warburg * Tincture ami 290. Warburg* IHll*. 

Mr. Theodor Louis, of New York, draws our attention 
to a discrepancy between the amount of aloes in equi- 
valent quantities of the tincture <N. F., No. 390) and the 
pills (No. 290>. He writes: "In the tincture ' with aloes,' 
28 grains of aqueous extract of aloes is directed to be 
added to 16 fl. oz.. while in the pills there is 1 grain of the 
extract in about 5 grains of mass. Would not i grain bo 
more in harmony with the proportion of aloes in the 
tincture? " 

Our friend and correspondent is quite correct in his 
criticism. If 1 pint of the tincture is to contain 28 grains 
of aqueous extract of aloes, then one of the pills, made 
with ingredients in the same proportion as the tincture, 
should contain } grain of the extract. 

There is, however, something more to be said about 
these preparations. The original formula of Dr. Warburg 
directed just 4 times as much Socotrine aloes as of rhubarb 
or angelica. Henoe, to make one gallon of the tincture 
"with aloes,'' for which formula No. 390. I., directs 448 
grains of rhulvarb, 1,792 grains of Socotrine Aloes would 
be required. Or, reckoning that Socotrine Aloes yields 
25 per cent of aqueous extract, 44« grains of the aqueous 
extract would be required for I gallon of tincture; hence 
56 grains for 1 pint. Now formula 390, II.. directs only 
28 grains. This figure has been chosen because informa- 
tion reached the committee that this was the quantity 
usually employed by prominent manufacturers, owing to 
recommendations of physicians who found the prepara- 
tion too intensely bitter when modo with the full amount 
of aloes. On the basis of 56 grains of extract of aloes 
for each pint of tincture, the quantity of extract in the 
pill (No. 290) would bo 1 grain; but, when the strength in 
extractof aloes is reduced one-half, that is, on the basis of 
28 grains to the pint, the quantity in one pill should be 
i grain. 

2. Acidum Carbolicum lodatum. 

It will be necessary either to reduce the amount of 
iodine or to omit the glycerin, as the former does not all 
remain in solution when the pre;>oration becomes cold. 

54. Elixir Eriodictyi Aromaticum. 

It will be well to no;e the fact that 1 Huidrachm of this 
preparation is about the proper quantity to cover the 
bitter taste of 5 grains of Sulphate of Quiuino. 



AN IMPROVED FUNNEL FOE AUTOMATIC 
WASHINO OF PRECIPITATES. 

("i Neumann has devised the funnel shown in the ac- 
T» companying illustration for the automatic washing 
of precipitates. The funnel T is closed on top by means 
of a ground cover, D. The wash-fluid flows from a reser- 
voir through the tube passing through the cover against 
the upper inside wall of the funnel, or within contained 
filter. The funnel is set into a flask connected with the 
filter pump, and the latter so regulated that a uniform 
level of liquid is maintained in the filter.— Chem. Cen- 
tral^, No. 38. 




Neunuau'.t ~» . ijaa.4. 




SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN GENERATOR. 

I) Chautemii.le uses the apparatus here shown, in 
• which tho connecting tube between the two partrt 
must necessarily be quite strong, much more so than the 
cut would indicate. 

When the generator A is to lie fillod with sulphide of 
iron, the flask B, which contains the acid, is brought to a 
horizontal position. When gas is wanted, the flisk is 
raised, as shown in the cut, whereupon the acid will rise in 
the generator until it reaches the sulphide The flask may 
be emptied of liquid by opening the stop-cock at the neck. 



Clarifying. 

Clarification is a proems ) by which any solid particles 
suspended in a liquid are either cause 1 to coalesce to- 
gether or to adhere to tho medium used for clarifying, 
that they may be rem >ved by filtration (which would pre- 
viously have been impossible), so as to render the liquid 
clear. 

One of the best agents for this pur|K>se is albumen 
When clarifying vegetable extracts, the albumen which is 
naturally present in most plants accomplishes tho pur- 
pose easily, provided the vegetable matter is extracted in 
the cold, so as to get as much albumen as possible in 
solution. 

Egg-albumen may also be used. The effect of albumen 
may bo increased by the addition of cellulose, in form of a 
fine magma of filtering paper. This has the further ad van- 
tage that tho subsequent filtration is much facilitated. 

Suspended particle* of gum or pectin may be removed by 
cautious precipitation with tannin, of which only an ex- 
ceedingly small amount is usually necessary. It combines 
with the gelatinous substances better with the aid of heat 
than in the cold. There must be no excess of tannin used. 

Another method of clarifying liquids, turbid from parti- 
cles of gum. albumen, pectin, etc., is to add to them a defi- 
nite quantity of alcohol. This causes the former sub- 
stances to separate in more or less large flakes. The 
quantity of alcohol required varies greatly according to 
the nature of the liquid. It should be determined in each 
case by an experiment on a small scale. 

Resinous or waxy substances, such as are occasionally 
met with in honey, etc., may bo removed by the addition 
of bole, pulped filtering paper, and heating to boiling. 

In each case, the clarifying process tn.iy be hastened by 
making the separating particles specifically heavier, that 
is, by incorporating some heavier substance, such as tal- 
cum, etc., which may cause tho flocculi to sink more rap- 
idly, and to form a compact sediment. 

Clarifying Powder for Alcoholic Liquid*. 

Egg-albumen, dry 40 parts 

Sugar of Mdk 40 '• 

Starch -jo •• 

Reduce them to very fine powder, and mix thoroughly. 

For clarifying liquors, wines, essences, etc., take for 
every quart of liquid seventy-five grains of the above mix- 
ture, shake repeatedly in the course of a few days, the 
mixture being kept in a warm room. Then filter. 

Powdered talcum renders the same service, and has the 
additional advantage of being entirely insoluble. How- 
ever, the above mixture acts more energeticaly— E 
Uieterich, in Stun Pharm. Manualc (Ed. II. I. 
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The Detection of Cotton Seed Oil in Lard, eto. 

From a paper on this subject, by Mr. Michael Conroy. 
road at the lata meeting of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference at Bath, we take the following passages, with 
the remark that, in our estimation, it is quite as neces- 
sary to examine the purity or the lard, for medicinal pur- 
p-wes, sold on our market, as that which is exported 
abroad. 

" Fortunately, the presence of cotton-seed oil in lard is 
easily detected, and my object in bringing the matter 
under your notice is to fay before yon some of the tests 
that I have myself tried. The first is the nitric acid test, 
which some year* ago I had the honor of reading a paper 
on before the Liverpool Chemists' Association in connec- 
tion with the adulteration of olive oils. It consists in 
heating and stirring well about t oz. of lard with one tenth 
its weight of strong nitric acid (sn. gr. 1.480) in a porcelain 
dish of about 8 oz. capacity, until brisk action commences, 
when it should be removed from the source of heat. Pure 
lard sets in about an hour to a pale oraugo-colored solid 
like citrine ointment ; but if adulterated with cotton-seed 
oil. it takes a more or less deep orange-brown tint, accord- 
ing to tho extent to which it is present. There are two 
drawbacks to this test, the first being that lard sometimes 
contains a small amount of water which reduces the 
strength of tho acid, causing the action to be less energetic 
and thus leading to error. The second is that the differ- 
ence in color between pure and adulterated samples is not 
sufficiently definite when the adulterant is under 5 per cent. 

I have also tried the test proposed by M. Labiche, who 
sayB that when cotton-seed oil is treated with sul>acotato 
oflead and caustic alkali, it gives almost immediately an 
orange- red reaction. The author mixes equal parts of 
the oil and a saturated solution of neutral acetate of lead 
and adds ammonia, stirring briskly. The acetate of lead 
decomposes, and the nascent oxide reacts upon tho oil, 
causing it to turn red. If 20 per cent of cotton-seed oil be 
present, the sample is said to turn red at once, lesser quan- 
tities show after some time. In my hands this teat has 
proved an utter failure, but I think it may be due to the 
fact that the cotton-seed oil which I used in my experi- 
ments was highly refined; and it is quite possible that the 
crude oil would give this reaction. 

The next test is by Ernest M illiare, and was proposed by 
him for tho detection of cotton-sood oil in olive oil. It is 
an excellent test and quite applicable to lard. It is as 
follows : In a porcelain capsule, holding about 1 liter. 15 
C.c. of the sample in question are heated to 1 10". Then, 
whilst still continuing the heat, we pour upon the oil a mix- 
ture of 15 C.c. of a solution of Boda of 30' Beau me in distilled 
water, and of 15 C.c. of alcohol of 92 per cent. When the 
mass hits become homogeneous, we add drop bv drop, so 
as not to cool the paste and form clots, about i liter of dis- 
tilled water. After toiling for a few minutes, the fatty 
acids are separated by means of pure sulphuric arid diluted 
to one-tenth. As tmon ns the separation is complete and 
the sulphuric acid is in slight excess 5 C.c. of the hydrated 
fatty acids are collected with a silver spoon and poured at 
once into a test tulie, about 3 Cm. in diamterand 12 in length. 
We add 20 C.c. of alcohol of 92 per cent, and heat slightly 
in the water-bath to dissolve the fatty acids. When the 
solutionis effected. 2 C.c. of a solution of Bilver nitrate (30 
Oms. in 100 C.c. of distilled water) are added, tho tube is 
placed in a water-tain and heated until about on--third of 
the maws is evaporated. The tube is then removed from 
the water bath. Whatever tho origin of the sample, its 
fatty acids remain unaltered if the sample be pure. But 
if cotton oil is present, the Bilver is reduced and blackens 
tho fatty acids which rise to the surface. In this manner, 
1 per cent of cotton seed oil can be detected iu olive oil. 

In using this test for lard, instead of for olive oil, as in- 
tended by its author, a brown coloration, instead of a 
black one. is obtained in samples containing cotton-seed 
oil. while pure samples remain perfectly white, and I find 
it better, instead of ad ling the i liter of cold water "drop 
by drop.'* to use tailing water. For delicacy and reliability 
this test leaves nothing to be desired, and* its only draw 
back is tho time it take* to perforin. 

Another test for the detection of cotton seed in olive oil, 
dependent upon the nitrnte-of-i-ilver reaction, is given by 
Beeehi ns follows: K C.c. of the oil are mixed with 25 C.c. 
of 98 per cent alcohol aud 5 C.c. of silver-nitrate solution 
(prepared by dissolving 1 Gin. of the nitrate iu 100 C.C. of 
98 per cent alcohol J: the mixture is heated to 84 : C. If 
cottcn-seed oil be present, the mixture becomes colored; 
but not so if the oil be genuine. It is necessary to avoid 
heating by the direct flame, as other oils which may be 
present, such as linseed, colza, etc., will give colorations. 

This, unlike the previous test, is not quite suitable for 
the detection of cotton-seed oil in lard, tacause lard some- 
times contains traces of sodium carbonate, due to the fact 
that this substance is commonly used in washing lard that 
has become rancid. Slight trace* of sodium carbonate de- 
compose the silver nitrate, and the subsequent heating 
reduces it, causing samples of genuine lard to become 
darkened in such a manner that they might possibly be 
condemned as impure. 

For several weeks post I have tried these and other testB 
with the object of finding the most reliable and expedi- 
tious, and my experience is that those dependent upon the 



reduction of silver nitrate are the best, and the following 
modus operandi has given me results that are entirely 
satisfactory and reliable, and only requires a few minutes' 



time: 



of silver 
100 parts 



1. Make a test solution containing 5 parts 
nitrate and 1 part of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.42) in 
of rectified spirit (sp. gr. .838). 

2. Melt a small quantity of the lard to be tested in a 
water-bath and pour about 100 grains of it into a dry test 
tube, about half an inch in diameter. To this add 20 grain 
measures of the above-mentioned test solution and place 
the tube in boiling water for five minutes, taking care 
that no water enters it. 

Pure lard remains perfectly white, but if -adulterated 
with cotton-seed oil, it assumes a more or less olive-brown 
color, according to the amount present. The color is best 
seen when the lard sets, and it saves time to put the teat 
tube direct from the boiling water into a vessel of cold 
water. 

The presence of 5 per cent of cotton-seed oil in lard 
gives a very decided olive-brown coloration with this test, 
and I per cent gives a color imite distinct from genuine 
lard. The addition of nitric acid to the test solution is in- 
tended to neutralize any traces of alkali or alkaline car- 
bonate that may be present, and it also prevents a slight 
reduction of the silver nitrate which takes place in genuine 
lard. It must not be forgotten that «ome samples of lard 
might possibly contain sodium chloride, though I have 
never mot with auy, in which case tho silver nitrate would 
be precipitated as chloride instead of reacting on the oil, 
but this would be at onco seen by the white, curdy pre- 
cipitate that would be formed.'' 

Notes on Oil of Rose. 

As Austrian pharmacist who recently spent a holiday 
by traversing Bulgaria on a bicycle writes to the Pharma- 
ceutieche Poet the following particulars concerning the dis- 
tillation and adulteration ol otto of roses. The distilling 
apparatus geuerally used in the country consists of a cop- 
per container, ana the distillation product is cooled in 
large wooden vats. One of the largest firms in Kezanlik 
once tried to introduce modern distilling apparatus, such 
as is employed in largj distilleries in Germany and else- 
where, but it was found impracticable in use. Red roses 
are used almost exclusively for distilling. Itccauso they 
yield an oil of sweeter aroma, being richer in the aromatic 
principle of essential oils. But in order to obtain a more 
easily solidiliable oil, freezing at 14* C, a certain percent- 
age of white roses is added to the red ones, such a mix- 
ture yielding a product richer in stenropten than tho 
other. For adulteration, geranium oil, procured from 
Constantinople, is most frequently used. The oils are not 
mixed directly, but the rose flowers an- sprinkled with the 
geranium oil before distillation, and the adulterant is thus 
more intimately mixed with the genuine oil than could be 
the case otherwise. To make this manipulation successful, 
a majority of white flowers triust be used. The distillers 
are exclusively Bulgarians, mostly small men, although 
they count among their number a few large wholesale 
dealers, among whom Papuzotflou, of Kezanlik, and 
Stransky and Kotasehien*. of Carlowo, are especially men- 
tioned.— Cht'm. ami Druyy. 

Against the general expectation, the yield of otto of rose 
iu Bulgaria has been a very good one this season, amount- 
ing to about 85,000 oz. The weather during the distilling 
period (May 22d to June 20th i and that which immediately 
preceded it was s < favorable that an average weight of 9 
okka of flowers sufficed to yield one rniscal (nearly 5 
grammes) of otto, whde, as a rule, \i okka of flowers are 
required to produce that quantity. Prices are rather 
lower than last season, partly tacause of the heavy old 
slock which is still held by the principal dealers, and also 
tacause the export outlook is very unfavorable. Turkey, 
the principal buyer, having now put a customs duty of S 
per cent ad valorem on otto of rose, which was for- 
merly admitt4*d duty free. Moreover, the Bulgarian and 
East-Roumelian emigrants who have settled in the Turk- 
ish vilayete of Adrianople and Broussa have founded rose 
plantations there, which already commeuce to compete 
severely with those in Bulgaria. 



Delicate Test for Physostigmine. 

In a paper on physostigmine (in Phnrm. Zrit., August 
15th) Mr. Etar states that chloride of gold, or the double 
iodide of potassium and bismuth, or the double iodide of 
potassium and zinc, precipitate this alkaloid even from an 
extremely dilutesolution of the sulphate. If the precipita- 
tion is effected on a white plate or capsule, and onlv 
0.000001 Gin. < M J„, grain) of the salt is present, the pre- 
cipitate may still be recognized. This chemical test is, 
therefore, much more delicate than a physiological test. 
On placing in contact with one drop of a' solution of the 
salt, containing tho before-mentioned minute quantity, a 
drop of a 5-per-cent solution of potassa or soda, a "red 
color will ta noticed at the point of contact, due to the 
formation of rubreserine. When the drop dries, a yellow 
film is left, which dissolves again with a red color in 
wgtor. If baryta water is used instead of potassa or soda, 
a carmine color will first ta produced, and this will i 
wards change to blue. 
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A Curious Stink Plant. 

When Mr. G. A. Farini, on his return from an exploring 
tour of the Kalahari Desert in South Africa (see note on 
page 217 of this number), arrived at Upington, he was 
shown a plant without leaves, resembling a cactus, the 
fleshy stems growing in a bunch, with a border of flowers 
about ten inches across and looking as if cut out of purple- 
brown velvet, marked throughout with bright golden 
hieroglyphics. This plant was called by Mrs. Scott, the 
wife of the resident commissioner, the "Carrion plant," 
and it well deserved this name, for when disturbed it 
emitted an odor which was perfectly unendurable. Mr. 
Farini had already come across the plant on hiB route 
through the desert. Atone time be was attracted towards 
it by the brilliant golden markings on the deep, rich- toned 
flower head. He dug up a specimen, but as soon as it was 
disturbed, it threw out such a sickly odor that he nearly 
gave up the job in disgust. However, he persevered, and 
put it into the wagon, but it soon protested against the 
jolting of the vehicle, and emitted such a pungent 
stench that the driver had to get out and walk. W hen 
they halted, it was placed behind a bush, and even then 
its odor made Mr. Farini's companion "sea-sick." and 
made the former so drowsy that ho was obliged to bury it 
bodily beneath the sand. While doing this, the narcotic 
effect was so poworful that he nearly fell asleep. The 
second time when he encountered the plant, he was in- 
clined to give it a wido berth, but he brought home some 
small specimens which were placed in the charge of the 
authorities at Kew Gardens. According to the appendix 
attached to Mr. Farini's work (page 449), the plant is a 
species of Stapelia. Further information on this interest- 
ing plant is much desirable, and will probably be furnished 
by the botanistB at Kew. 

Salioylio Acid as a Preservative of Volumetric 
Solutions. 

A recommendation made some 13 years ago by F. Mohr. 
but apparently overlooked, has been renewed by Hugo 
Borntragor, viz., to add salicylic acid to volumetric solu- 
tions with a view to their preservation. Many of these 
solutionsowe their decomposition to micrococci existing in 
the distilled water. 

As an example, the author mentions volumetric solution 
of hyposulphite of sodium, which is known to be one of 
the most unstable solutions, and which had been treated 
with a small quantity of salicylic acid ("as much ax the 
point of a knife will hold, for everv liter"). In the cours-e 
of 6 weeks it was frequently tested and found to have pre- 
served its titer decidedly better than without the preserva- 
tive.— After Zeitach. f. anal. Chem., 1888, 641. 



Antidote against Bite of Poisonous Serpent*. 

Mr. O. A. Farini, the explorer of the Kalahari Desert in 
South Africa (see note on page 217 of this number), re- 
lates that some of his oxen had been bitten by poisonous 
snakes, whereupon one of his bush men undertook to cure 
them. He took a knife, made one or two incisions round 
the place where the bite was, which was easily seen by the 
swelling, and rubbed in a powder which he said was made 
from the dried poison-sacs of another snake. In a few 
hours the swelling had entirely subsided, and the cattle 
were as well as their half-starved state would allow them 
to be. Mr. Farini expressed a doubt whether this " cure " 
would be efficient in man, but the bushman asserted that 
it was. On the very next day the bushman was bitten by 
a full-grown capell or "spungh alango." Coolly taking 
out some dried poison-sacs, he reduced them to a powder, 
pricked his foot near the puncture with a knife, and 
rubbed the virus powder in just as he had done with the 
cattle. Then he extracted the fangs of the freshly-killed 
snake, drank a drop of the poison from the virus sac, and 
fell into a stupor which lasted some hours. At first the 
swelling increased rapidly, but after a time it began to 
subside, and uext morning he inoculated himself again. 
That night the swelling had disappeared, and in four days 
he was as well as ever. 

AtMier Mr. Farini obtained information from Mr. Hal- 
liburton of another antidote, in the shape of an animal, a 
little saurian, called the N'auboo. Every bastard or half- 
breed, and every native in that region carries it in a dried 
and powdered state. The animal is a little lizard, with 
rather short legs, but capable of moving along at a great 
speed. It is supposed to be the most deadly of all reptiles, 
save the little worm called kameroo. The natives pay a 
big price for them, often paying an ox for one. There is 
hardly a bastard in that part of the country who has not 
some N'auboo, in case either man or beast is bitten by a 
traake. It is said never to have been known to fail. 
The whole of the animal is dried and reduced to powder. 
When any one is bitten by a snake, some incisions are 
made near the bite, and the powder rubbed in. The swell- 
ing ("even in extreme cases") will gradually subside. 
When the natives havo no N'auboo, they use the poison of 
my snake in a similar manner. 

Mr. Halliburton assured Mr. Farini that he had often 
Ken it applied, and always with success. Mr. Farini 
asked whether it might not amount to the same thing if a 



traveller were to carry along with him a live poisonous 
snake, so as to have the latter produce a second bite near 
one inflicted on the road by a stray snake. This question 
was probably asked to test Mr. Halliburton's veracity or 
intelligence. The latter replied that he did not know 
whether this would answer the same purpose; he at least 
would not want to try it, but he had [wsitive evidence of 
the good effects of N auboo. 

Mr. Farini only succeeced in obtaining the head portion 
of one of these animals, which he brought back to Eng- 
land. This has been placed into the hands of competent 
authorities on the continent of Europe for physiological 
investigation. 

Note on the Conversion of Hyoacy amino into 
Atropine. 

From a lengthy paper by W. Will and G. Bredig on the 
conversion of hyoscynmine into atropine by contact with 
bases, in which the effect of the latter as to intensity, dura- 
tion, etc., is principally studied by means of the polar i- 
scope, we take a few passages, Riving some of the results 
obtained by the authors. 

1. The conversion of hyosoyamtne into atropine by bases 
is a purely catalytic reaction, analogous to the inversion 
of cane-sugar. 

2. Besides this catalytic action, there is a very slow sec- 
ondary reaction, consisting in the splitting up of atropine 
(in the cold) into tropine and tropic acid. In more concen- 
trated solutions, this secondary reaction takes place some- 
what more quickly. 

3. Atropine is an optically active base, turning the plane 
of polarized li»jht slightly to the left. Approximately, [a]i,= 
— 1.89. If it is desired to obtain atropine as free as possi- 
ble from hyoscynmine, it is best treated, in the cold, with 
a very dilute solution of an alkali, until the optical proper- 
ties are rendered constant. Conversion into the gold-salt, 
and reerystallixation of the latter, is a less advisable pro- 
cess. 

4. For manufacturers of byoseyamino and atropine it 
may lie of interest t<> know that, besides the fixed caustic 
alkalies, sodium carbonate also causes the conversion of 
the former into the latter base. Ammonia, on the other 
hand, produces the change more slowly than any other 
base so far examined.— After Ber. d. D. Chem. Gee., 1888, 
2,797. 

Impurities in Reagents. 

C. Krai-cii, in Zeittch. f. angew. Chem.. discusses the 
purity of the reagents sold as "purissimum.' "purum," 
•' depuratum," etc., and shows that those terms, when ap- 
plied to commercially pure chemicals, have really no defi- 
nite meaning. The "following is a list of " punssimum " 
chemicals examined and the impurities found : 

Caustic potash.— Alumina, chlorine, sulphuric and nitric 
acids. 

Caustic soda. —The same. 

Ammonia. — Pyridine, pyrrol, occasionally copper and 
zinc. 

Sodium carbonate. — Thiosulphate, arsenic, ammonia. 
Sodium nitrite.— Generally pure (100 per cent). 
Potassium nitrite.— Generally very impure (80 to 90 per 
cent). 

Potassium nitrate.— Has been known to contain chlo- 
rate. 

Sodium tungstate. —Chloride, Bulphate, and carbonate 
of sodium. 

Potassium chlorate.— Has been found to contain lead. 
Potassium sulphocyanide.— Traces of iron and lead. 
Lime.— Silica, alumina, iron oxide, and sulphuric acid. 
Platinum chloride.— Often not completely soluble in 
alcohol. 

Uranium nitrate.— Occasionally much sulphate. 
Molybdic acid.— Always 10 to 20 per cant of ammonium 
salts. 

Ammonium molybdate.— Frequently pure. 
Hydrofluoric acid. — Usually not pure enough for analyt- 
ical purposes. 

Sulphuric acid.— Five per cent of ammonia has been 
found in ' ' iwre 11 acid. 

Hydrochloric acid. — Nearly always traces of arsenic, 
sometimes organic chlorides. 

Tartaric and citric acids. — Traces of iron, lead, lime, and 
sulphuric acid. 

Oxalic acid.— Usually sulphuric acid and once ammonia. 

Methyl alcohol.— One sample contained much acetone. 

Ether. —Petroleum ether, hydroxylaldehyde. 

Ferro- and ferrieyanides of jwtash. —Usually pure. 

Iodine.— Usually pure. 

Nitric acid.— Usually pure. 

The author, in conclusion, observes that most salts de- 
nominated in commerce "puriss.," etc., are usually im- 
pure. B. Fischer states thet he hnd found lead and 
sulpuretted hvdrogen in hydrochloric acid and tin in am* 
monia, and he, with Krauch, draws attention to the 
desirability of the use of standard methods, both of prepa- 
ration and analysis, so that the manufacturer shall know 
what it iB desired that he should produce, and the buyer 
what impurities are likely to be present.— Journ. S. Chem. 
Ind. 
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Delicate Test for Sacohaxin. 

TnK most delicate test for saccharin so far known is that 
discovered by Ira Rcrasen. 

A minute quantity ot saccharin is mixed with a little ex- 
cess of resorcin and a few drops of sulphuric acid in a test 
tube. On heating, the niaBB turns yellow, red, then dark- 
green, gives out a large amount of sulphurous acid, and 
swells up. The heat is then withdrawn for a short time, 
but reapplied again two or three times, so that the mass 
may swell up during each heat. It is then allowed to cool, 
diluted with water and supersaturated with an alkali. 
The resulting solution will have a reddish tint by trans- 
mitted light, and a strongly green fluorescence by re- 
flected light. This reaction permits the detection of 0.001 
Gm. (ab. f t grain) of saccharin in 5 or 6 quarts of liquid. 

In order to separate the saccharin from nrticles of food, 
or drink, or medicinal mixtures, an excess of acid must be 
used, as the saccharin is present in form of a soluble alkali 
salt. Solid and difficultly soluble substances arc powdered, 
moistened with a few cubic ceutimeters of dilute sulphuric 
or phosphoric acid, then dried and exhausted with ether. 
Wines and other similar liquids are acidulated and shaken 
at least twice with an equal volume of ether during one 
hour. If fate are present, these are removed, previous to 
acidulation, by means ot petroleum ether.— After Amer. 
Chem. Journ. [The residue left by the etheral solution, if 
not sufficiently pure, may be got into aqueous solution by 
means of a dilute alkali, the solution filtered if necessary, 
and the saccharin separated by an acid and by ether as 
before. See also page 207. -Ed. Am. Dr.] 

Antipyrin in Whooping-Cough. 

Dr. Soknbkberokr. of Worms, has drawn attention in 
the early part of this year to the remarkably beneficial 
effects or antipyrin as a remedy in whooping-cough. This 
announcement was made almost with reluctance, since 
antipyrin had already been blazoned forth almost as a 
cure-all, and it was known beforehand that any fresh 
announcements of new channels of its usefulness would be 
probably received with a shrug of the shoulder. And yet 
there seems to be no doubt now but that this remedy is 
one of the most reliable ones in the disease mentioned. 
This is not the place for an article on medical therapeutics, 
and those who wish to learn all the details of treatment 
and the mode of using the remedy should consult the 
author's original paper. But for the information of our 
readers, it may be stated that the author reports it to have 
the best effects when given as early in the disease as possi- 
ble. If given in time, it causes the disease to " abort,"' so 
as to appear only as a mild bronchial catarrh. But even 
when administered in a subsequent stadium, it will quickly 
reduce the attack to a mild grade. 

Quinine Mask.* 

Mr. L. F. Stkvrks, who has spent a large amount of time 
and labor on the search for an efficient covering of the bitter 
taste of quinine, enumerates first the various propositions 
made by others, and afterwards turns to his own experi- 
ments, of which over 100 were made, and samples of a 
number of which were exhibited to the Committee on 
National Formulary. As it is not feasible to give an ab- 
stract of those experiments which were only intermediary, 
and as a satisfactory practical result was finally obtained, 
it will be sufficient to quote the latter. This is, indeed, 
the same formula as that adopted for the National For- 
mulary, but it may be reprinted here for the benefit of 
those who have not yet received this work: 

Elixir Eriodictyi Aromaticum. 

Aromatic Elixir of Eriodictyon. 
Aromatic Elixir of Verba Santa; Elixir Corrigens. 

Fluid Extract of Eriodictyon 1 fl. ot. 

8yrup..._. 8 fl. oz. 

Pumice, in tine powder i tr. or. 

Carbonate of Magnesium 80 grains 

Compound Elixir of Taraxacum, 

enough to make 10 fl. oz. 

Mix 7 fluidounces of Cotnp. Elixir of Taraxacum with 
the Syrup and Pumice, then add the Fluid Extract, and 
mix the whole thoroughly by agitation. Shake the mix- 
ture occasionally during a few hours, allow it to settle, 
and carefully decant the liquid into a funnel, the neck of 
which contains a pellet of absorbent cotton. Afterwards 
add the dregs and allow them to drain. To the filtrate 
add the Carbonate of Magnesium, and shake occasionally 
during several hours. Let the mixture stand at rest 
during 12 hours, if convenient, then decant the liquid, 
and filter it through paper. To the filtrate add enough 
Compound Elixir of Taraxacum, if necessary, to make 
16 fluidounces. 

Mr. Stevens addB the remark that the first treatment 
separates a bitter resin which remains upon the cotton 
Alter, without injury to the other constituents of the yerba 
santa or to the aromatics. The after-treatment with mag- 
nesia neither adds to, nor detracts from the efficiency, 
merely causing the separation of some inert extractive 

* Abstract of a P*P?r entitled " Cuaileiued Note* upon trial* tor a Quinine 
M«k," by Lutber F. Stoveus, of Brooklyn, road at Ibc Detroit MeeUn* of Um> 



matter and the solution of non-bitter resins, and aiding in 
producing a more elegant preparation. 

Of this preparation, one fluid drachm mixed by agita- 
tion with 5 grains of sulphate of quinine, without the 
addition of any diluent or acid, will so cover the bitterness 
the quinine, that even an expert will scarcely detect it. 
Children take doses of 1^2, or 8 grains of quinine, in this 

Iodoform Bitnminate. 
" Iodoform Bitnminate " is the designation of a combina- 
tion of iodoform and tar which is introduced as being 
devoid of the objectionable odor of the former substance. 
Dr. Ehrmann has used it in various cases of soft ulcers 
with good results. It occurs as a bronze-like powder, 
which seems to have a conspicuous odor of tar, and at the 
same time that of iodoform is not unrecognizable. It is 
difficult to say whether it is likely to have any extended 
application or not.— Chevi. and Drugg. 

Ptomaines as Constituents of Urine in Cystinuria. 

In a paper published in the Berichte der Deutsche* 
Chem. Ges. (1888, p. 2,714), under a title (" Das Benzoyl- 
chlorid als Reagens ") which does not allude to the most 
important portion of the paper, L. v. Udransky and E. 
Baumanu announce the general applicability of benzoyl 
chloride as a means of separating polyatomic alcohols 
from their dilute aqueous solutions. 

When benzoyl chloride and caustic soda are added to 
even highly difute solutions of diamine*, the latter are con- 
verted into the dibenzoyl compounds which are entirely 
insoluble in water, and separate as crystalline bodies. 

As an example the following may be quoted: 

On shaking an aqueous solution of 1 Gm. of ethenc- 
diamme in i filer of water with 10 Qm. of benzoyl chloride 
and 80 C.c. of a 10-per-cent caustic-soda solution, there was 
obtained 3.5 Gm. of dibenzoyl-etbene diamine as a crys- 
talline precipitate. Even from exceedingly dilute solu- 
tions this and similar compounds will separate. 

Some years ago, Brieger discovered, among the product* 
of putrefaction due to 'bacteria, a ptomaine to which he 
applied the mime cadaver ine. This was subsequently 
identified by Ladenburg as penta-metlwne-diamine (penta- 
methylene diamine), and this was confirmed by Brieger. 

Among other ptomaines discovered by Brieger, there 
was one having the composition of the tetra-methene- 
diamine (tetra-methvlene-diamine) but which has not 
been proven, up to the present, to be identical with this 
body. 

The authors of the paper here abstracted had been mak- 
ing systematic examinations, duriug some nine months, of 
the urine of a patient who had suffered for yeans from 
cystinuria nnd catarrh of the bladder. On applying to 
this urine the reagent just described, they found it to 
respond to it quite copiously. In fact, they discovered 
that tho urine in question contained n series of diamines, 
among which penta nu-thonc-diamine (or eadaverinei and 
tetra-methenc -ditmine could be sharply recognized. Fifty 
davs' urine of the patient yielded to the authors 30 Gin. 
of a mixture of the crystallized benzoyl compounds, the 
larger portion of which (about 20 Gm.) belonged to the 
penta- and about 6 Gm. to the tctra-diamine. The faeces 
of the same patient yielded about } Gm. of benzoyl com- 
jKMinds per day, the larger proportion of these belonging 
to the tetra -diamine. 

Repeated experiments with normal urine have shown 
that the latter never contains any diamines The same 
has been proven in the case of normal faces. It is pos- 
sible that diamines may appear in tho excretions also in 
other diseases, besides cystinuria, but so far nothing of the 
kind has l>een observed . 

The authors have, therefore, for the first time ascer- 
tained the fact thnt ptomnines — or sultstances which have 
heretofore been known to lie the products of bacterial 
putrefaction — may occur as constituents of excretions in 
disease. The most remarkable fact is that they occur in 
the urine. It is surmised that there is some connection 
between the appearance of these bodies and the abnormal 
excretion of cystiu. Further experiments are promised. 

Tests for Eucalyptus Oil. 

The discussion between certain English chemists and 
the house of Schimmel * Co., of I-eipzig, regarding the 
presence or nbsenco of eucalyptol in certain kinds of oil 
of eucalyptus, has not get been finally terminated, but 
has had tho effect of bringing out a number ot interesting 
points not heretofore known. 

Thus, Schimmel & Co. announce a new and delicate 
test to distinguish between the oil of Eucalyptus amygrln- 
lina and E. globulus: 

Mix 1 C.e. of the oil with 2 C.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
add 1 or 2 C.c. of a saturated solut ion of sodium nitrite, and 
stir slightly. If the oil is from the aniygdatiua species, the 
separated top layer will congeal to a crystalline magma of 
phellandrene nitrite, hut pure eucalyptol and the on of E. 
globulus are not so affected. 

The specific gravity is also a good distinguishing crite- 
rion. The E. globulus oil is certainly not genuine if its 
density is below 0.900. On the other hand, that of E. 
amygdalina rarely excecdsO.890.— After Chem. and Drugg. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We are iu tveeipt of a communication from our friend. 
Prof. C. Lewis Diehl. of Louisville, regarding the 
elongated form of percolator which is generally known as 
"Oldberg's Percolator." He draws our attention to the 
fact that this improved form of percolator— illustrated on 
page 23 of our last February number- was the outcome 
of a detailed study of the process of percolation under- 
taken for the Committee on Pharmacopoeia of the Ameri- 
can Pharm. Association. In the Proceedings, vol. 27 
(1879), p. 729. will be found a sketch of the percolator 
recommended on the basis of the results obtained by Prof. 
Diehl's experiments. 

While the exact dimensions for this kind of percolator 
are not given iu the paper just quoted, he mentions that 
the percolator should be just t wice the usunl height, and 
his sketch of a percolator so constructed shows dimensions 
that fully conform to the ideas of the more recent advo- 
cates of tall percolators. 

In the Preliminary Notice to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 
1888 (p. xxxvi.), in the Chapter on Percolation, which was 
drawn up by Prof. Diehl, the exact dimensions for a tall 
percdator, suitable for the extraction of 500 grammes of 
drug, are given, and on the basis there given Prof. Oldberg 
constructed the |>ercolators known by his name, but these 
differ somewhat from the officinal proportions 

Prof. Diehl informs us that he considers the dimensions 
given by him the most practicable for the quantity of drug 
contemplated, but that for larger quantities of drug, taller 
and proportionately narrower percolators would be desira- 
ble, and he thinkB that this idea is plainly indicated in his 
before-mentioned study on Percolation, which he concludes 
ton page 730) by recommending "simple percolation," 
" selecting for thin purpose tall, slender, moderately ta}ter. 
iny percolators." 

We take it that Prof. Diehl merely desires it to be un- 
derstood that to him belongs the priority of recommending 
this form of percolator, but that he does not object to have 
special patterns made on this principle, designated by the 
designers' names. 



IP 



'c to within about a dozen years or so, pharmacy in 
Europe, particularly on the Continent, has been so 
exceedingly conservative that not only were novel pro- 
cesses, now appliances, and new forms of preparations, 



which had come into use in foreign countries, not adopted 
or introduced, but in many cases they were entirely 
ignored, or looked down upon as being unworthy of notice. 
We can well remember the time, in our younger days, 
when, on general principles, almost anything claiming to 
be of American origin was at once suspected of being 
bogus, fraudulent, or calculated to deceive. This notion 
prevailed for a long time, even among otherwise well- 
informed people, and it required tho severe lesson taught 
by the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 to open the eyes of 
Europeans regarding tho astonishing progress and develop- 
ment of American industry, which in many cases had so 
outstripped that of the foreign exhibitors that some of the 
products of the latter appeared to be rather as cheap 
toys, or as made for uncivilized nations than calculated 
for real practical use. The earnest representations 
and uncompromising reports of Reidcaux and other 
foreign delegates to their governments, however, though 
at first wounding national pride, have had the good 
result to remove the prejudices existing in various 
industries against adopting foreign and particularly 
American methods and appliances. We do not wish to be 
understood as implying that these prejudices were at that 
time still universally shared. This was by no means the 
ease. Curiously enough, one of the most powerful agents 
to gradually dispel, even long l>efore 1876, tho old re- 
pugnance to American goods in Europe was the sewing 
machine, which made its way slowly but surely into the 
various homes, and acted as a missionary for the future. 

Those who have had, like ourselves, the opportunity of 
witnessing the habits, and knowing the feelings of "our 
continental colleagues, will agree with us that one of the 
slowest bodies to accept new ideas from this country has 
lieen the pharmaceutical profession. We refer hero par- 
ticularly to Germany and other continental countries 
where German is spoken. However, this is not to be won- 
dered at, if we remember how much trash, in the shape of 
patent and propietary medicines, has been and is floating 
about on our market, making it almost an impossibility 
even for professional experts living abroad to distinguish 
the wheat from the chaff, and causing many of them to 
look upon the whole output of products as undeserving of 
notice. 

The year 1H76 undoubtedly marks an era in pharmaceu- 
tical international reciprocity. Not only were our own 
pharmacists made better acquainted with the old Euro- 
pean ways and methods, but European pharmacists were, 
for the first time, made thoroughly acquainted with our 
beat features aud processes. Among these, the process of 
percolation, adapted to the preparation of tinctures, and 
particularly to that of fluid extracts, stands at the head. 
Though the principle of the process was first suggested in 
Europe many years previously, yet it was only applied, 
at least almost exclusively, in chemical laboratorire 
or certain technical workB. While the usefulness and 
expediency of this process were recognized by leading au- 
thorities, there were, however, serious obstacles in tho 
way of ite introduction. The principal obstacle was this, 
that the continental pharmacopoeias prescribed the old 
process of macerating the drug with the whole quantity 
of menstruum, in the case of tinctures and similar prepa- 
rations, and as this process requires no special apparatus, 
no expert skill, and no watching, it was not likely that 
pharmacists would take kindly to another process involv- 
ing new appliances and demanding extra work. The fact 
that the old process consumed a large amount of time, 
compared with tho new one, was hardly taken in "con- 
sideration. Time— in the sense here meant— is not as 
valuable a commodity to the pharmacist in Germany as 
it is to us, because he is, to a large extent, protected against 
undue competition by the laws of the land. 

In the course of time, certain enterprising American 
manufacturing firms took particular pains to draw the 
attention of European pharmacist*! to the class of fluid 
extracts, by making prominent exhibits at international 
or social expositions, by placing specimens in the hands 
of prominent medical experts for trial, by copious adver- 
tisements, and by other means. There can be no doubt 
that to these causes the more rapid recognition of the 
value of fluid extracts is chiefly due. It was curious, and 
sometimes amusing, to read painrs, even coming from 
well-known authorities, which appeared to have knowl- 
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edge only of fluid extracts of the newer drugs, introduced 
and specially advertised by the firms alluded to, it being 
altogether overlooked that these preparations had been 
long in use, and that our pharmacopoeia recognizes a 
large number made from the well-known, oldor, and uni- 
versally used drugs. Gradually, however, the list of fluid 
extract* is extending, and it will not bo long when this 
class of preparations will be as "fell made, and as gen- 
erally used, in Europe as it is in this country.* 

There is one point connected with this subject which we 
would like to draw the attention of our continental col- 
leagues to. It is this, that we would seriously caution 
them not to try, in the beginning, to adopt new-fangled 
methods or apparatus, in the preparation of fluid extracts 
or tinctures, but to thoroughly test those which our long- 
continued experience has finally shown to us to be most 
adapted for the purpose. We do not claim that there are 
no further improvements possible ; indeed, we shall al ways 
be on the lookout for them, and bid them welcome. But 
we have had a practical experience of nearly fortj* years 
in the application of the process of percolation, and have 
tested a multitude of variations, most of which arc on 
record in Amorican pharmaceutical literature. Our con- 
tinental friends will probably be able to save much labor, 
time, and expense, if they will consult the existing liter- 
ature before tbey strike out on a new path, which may 
possibly lead them to a failure which could otherwise 
have been avoided. Wo have already noticed several an- 
nouncement of now percolating apparatus, from the illus- 
tration and description of which we should judge that the 
expected results will not be attained. Among the beet we 
have seen is that illustrated by Eugene Dieterich, in his 
" Neues Pharmaceutiaches Manual" (2d ed., 1888, p. 275), 
where the accompanying text bears evidence that the 
writer is thoroughly familiar with the subject. At the end 
of the chapter, he expressly states that no other method 
of extraction equals, in efficiency, that of percolation. 
But he adds a remark which we cannot agree to: "At 
the same time, no other fprocessl requires so much time. 
It will, therefore, be more suitable for working on a small 
scale than for operations on a large scale. Not at all ; our 
experience has shown that the scale makes no difference. 
It is only necessary to use proper judgment, according t<» 
the nature of the drug, in the fineness of powder, the kind 
of menstruum, and the rate of exhaustion. There is no 
need of alway* using very fine powder, or of allowing the 
percolate to pass at the rate of only two dropB per second, 
etc. The sole object is to exhaust tho drug, and to obtain 
a definite volume of percolate. As long as this is accom- 
plished, we can relax any conditions which would unneces- 
sarily consume time. 

Besides, when a preparation is in continuous demand, it 
would be unwise to Btart a new batch only when the old 
stock is consumed. While the last batch is being drawn 
upon, the new one can be made; and if it is suddenly re- 
quired in unusually large quantities, it is best to subdivide 
it into smaller manageable portions, all of which can be 
worked simultaneously within the time allowed for the 
operation. 

American pharmacists have sometimes been misrepre- 
sented by European professional writers, as being almost 
fanatics on the subject of percolation, wanting to apply it 
for everything and in every case. Any one, however, who 
has attentively examined our literature, will know better. 
We know there are certain drugs which cannot be ex 
tracted by percolation with certain menstrua, owing to 
swelling or other causes, and in such cases we have re- 
course to maceration. In fact, our aim has always been 
to study each drug thoroughly, and to ascertain the most 
favorable conditions under which all the useful and desir- 
able constituents of a given quantity of a crude drug, of 
normal condition, can be gotten into permanent solution, 
so that the volume of the latter bears a definite ratio to 

•Several of the large manufacturing hoiweo of the continent, micli a» t 
Merck, of Dmrnwtnnlt; Gehc 4: Co., of Dresden, etc.. prepare a considerable 
number of fluid extracts. The moot extensive lint which we bare thua far 
seeu. however, la that manufactured bj- the well known combined hwnra of 
Jobrt and Zimmer (firm name: Verclnigte Pabrikeu chem -pharin. Product*. 
Feuerbach -Stuttgart and Frankfurt a. M., Zimmer & CVj.i, a catalogue of 
which has Ju*t reached un. For the information of those of our readers who 




the weight of the drug. In our last pharmacopoeia the 
ratio of weight of dnig to volume of product existed only 
to weight of product. We are, however, inclined to be" 
lieve that the majority of the profession desires a return 
to the former method. 

/ \ub German colleagues have recently instituted statis- 
V tical inquiries regarding the extent to which officinal 
or unofficial preparations are in use in their country. The 
Pharmacopoeia Committee of the German Pharmaceutical 
Association, of which Dr. G. Vulpius is Chairman, recent- 
ly sent copies of a complete alphabetical list of the titles of 
all articles contained in the last German Pharmacopoeia, 
which are just six hundred in number, to the directors of 
tho pharmacies attached to the clinics of the five principal 
German Universities, frequented by more than one-half of 
all the medical students in Germany. Lists were also sent 
to certain veterinary institutions. The request accom- 
panying the lists was, to cross out any article which had 
not been in use or demanded during the past year, and 
also to add the titles of such articles or preparations as 
had been used without being officinal. From the replies 
received it appears that of the 600 officinal articles, only 
six had not been demanded in the before-mentioned five 
pharmacies during that time. In addition, about 250 of 
the preparations officinal in the first, but not received into 
the last pharmacopoeia, were still in use; besides about 
150 older remedies which had not even been in the first 
edition ; and finally some 200 newer remedies. Similar re- 
sults were obtained by the inquiries among veterinary 
institutions. By actual count, there were used, during 
tho post year, in those five pharmacies, 1,185 different ar- 
ticles, of which 989 were officinal in tho last German 
Pharmacopoeia, 252 had been officinal in the preceding 
I first i one, 157 were still older, and 187 were new drugs or 
preparations. 

It will be seen that for about 600, or one-half of all the 
remedies employed, there is actually no fixed legal stand- 
ard. Dr. Vulpius wishes that there were a possibility of 
inducing physicians to abandon old remedies which are 
no longer recognised, but he is not at all sanguine that 
this will ever be brought about On the othwr hand, be 
would not be in favor of enlarging the scope of the phar- 
macopoeia, by reintroducing tho discarded material. 

Some relief, according to Dr. Vulpius, can be rendered 
in two ways. In the first place, it may be legally ordered 
that for all articles contained in the first German Phar- 
• macopoeia which have not been received into tho second 
edition, the text of the former shall remain in fore*. And 
secondly, for all other remedies, an agreement may be 
brought about among pharmacists, as to which works of 
reference, in the shape of supplements to the pharmaco- 
poeias or formularies, shall be commonly accepted a» 
standards, and followed. Dr. Vulpius alludes to the fact 
that a similar movement has been started in this country. 
When writing his paper, he evidently had not yet seen the 
results, in the shape of the National Formulary. 

The problem which our German colleagues have to face 
is one with which we have long been familiar, and for 
which the only possible solution was the preparation of 
some interim standard, to be in force until a higher au- 
thority should provide a formula for any preparation 
contained in it. Had we not done this, we could have 
only attempted the next best alternative, namely, to select 
a number of privately published works, formularies, dis- 
pensatories, etc., which we might have agreed among our- 
selves to regard, for this or that preparation, as authori- 
tative. It might have been necessary to name twenty or 
more different works to cover the best of all the formula** 
needed. And what guarantee would there have been that 
any new edition of any of these works would still afford 
us the reference wanted ? We have certainly chosen the 
most practical solution of the difficulty, and strongly ad- 
vise our German confreres to adopt the same plan we did. 

We all know why old remedies do not easily disappear. 
Old physicians will prescribe what they have learned to 
use in their early days, and as many of them are exceed- 
ingly conservative, it is hard to get them to use new 
things. At all events, it is harder to get them to throw 
the old things aside. Tho dear public, of course, also con- 
tributes its share, and a most prominent one, in preventing 
many old, silly, and-a* we kjww -valueless, preparation* 
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in the case of fluid extracts. Iu all other liquid prepara- 
tions obtained by percolation, the ratio was weight of drug 
to die out. However, it would be useless to try to enact 
laws which would hinder the prescriber in his choice of 
remedies. It-is only from a higher standard of medical 
education, and from a closer intercourse between the 
pharmaceutic;)! and medical professions, and a more fre- 
quent interchange of views and experiences among them, 
that a relief will come. May it not be far off. 



THE recent publication of a very complete treatise on the 
art of prescription-writing gives rise to a query as to 
whether there is really any occasion for such an elaborate 
manual, and whether such an amount of detail conuected 
with a very simple matter is not calculated to do harm 
and complicate the practice of writing prescriptions rather 
than simplify the work. Time was, before the present 
modes of diagnosis wen- in voeue, when a peculiar cos- 
tume, a wig and cane, an oracular manner, and a mysteri- 
ous formula were considered essential to successful prac- 
tice. The wig, cane, co-itome, and much of the manner 
have gone, and the physician of the present day aims at 
; like other gentlemen. Of the elaborate formula 
I in a comparatively unknown language, almost 
the only remaining mystery consists in the abominable 
ehirography which too often characterizes it. The medi- 
cal student of the present time has less absolute need for 
instruction in Latin terminations than for manual dex- 
terity in expressing his wants on paper. 

Correction. 

PRor. C. Lewis Dikhl draws our attention to a passage 
in our abstract of the preliminary part of his Report on 
the Progress of Pharmacy, which is printed as if it were a 
part of his own text, while it should have been put iu 
quotation marks, to show that it was from other sources. 
Prof. Dichl informs us that he quoted very freely, for 
instance, from a paper in the Year-Book of Phaimacy, 
on "The Future of Pharmacy," and much of this appears 
in our report of the Proceedings (see our October number, 
page 1S2), as though it were an original expression of 
Prof. Diehl. It wilf not be necessary to do more than to 
mention this matter here, so that the omission of the 
quotation marks may not be charged to our friend. Prof. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



South Dakota Board of Pharmacy.— The board, as 
lately reorganized, consists of D. S. White, of Flandreau, 
President; B. F. Stearns, of Aberdeen. Secretary; and J. 
L. Kreychie, M.D. The board has issued the following 
important notice : 

1st. The Board will not allow any one to conduct a drug 
store, as has been done heretofore, without first becoming 
registered. 

2d. According to the Pharmacy Lhw, Paris Green. Blue 
Vitriol, and other poisonous drugs should be sold only by 
registered pharmacists, and wiles of same should be re- 
corded in a poison register. Therefore it is illegal for any 
one, excepting registered pharmacists, to sell such drugs, 
and the Board will prosecute all such violations, upon a 
complaint being made. Every druggist is earnestly re- 
quested to report to the Secretary all violations of the law. 

Every registered pharmacist is respectfully requested 
to comply with the following requirement of the pharmacy 
law: •• Every certificate of registration and every renewal 
of Ditch certificate shall /«• conspicuously exposed iu the 
pharmacy to which it applies." 

It is also recommended that " Registered Pharmacist " 
labels, with name of disponsor, be put on all packages and 
articles put up or dispensed in drug stores. 

New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association.— The 

following are the officers for the coming year, elected at 
the annual meeting on September 25th : President, Geo. 
F. Underbill. Concord: 1st Vice-President, L B. Downing, 
Hanover; 2d Vice-President. Gale C. Sbedd. Keene ; Secre- 
tary. C. B. Spofford, Claremont; Treasurer, F. A. James, 
Manchester; Auditor. J. Irving Hoyt, Penacook; Execu- 
tive Committee. S. Howard Bell, Deny ; A. D. Smith, 
Manchester; C. B. Spofford, Claremont 

Ernest Wende, M.D., B.Sc., of Buffalo has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Botany in the Buffalo *N. Y.) College 
of Pharmacy, tosucci-cd Prof. Kellicott. who has accepted 
a professorship in the University of Ohio, at Columbus. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have just published a new edi- 
tion of the United State*" Dispensatory, with nearly SOU 
of new matter, including the incorporation of the 
1 Formulary. 



Delicate Test for Bismuth. 

Dear Sir: — I see on page 174 of the September number 
of the American Druggist Mr. Logor's test for bismuth. 
As I have frequent occasion to make tests for bismuth, in 
its different forms in the ores of this country, I have need 
of a very delicate way to tost for the smallest percentages 
of the metal, and have employed the following, which I 
send with the hope that it may benefit other readers of the 
journal. 

Powder the ore and mix 100 to 200 milligrammes with 
equal parts of powdered iodide of potassium and sublimated 
sulphur. Place it on charcoal, and use the blow-pipe. In 
a few minutes there will be a red incrustation on the coal. 
It is host to have a second piece of coal over the orifice of 
the one containing the mixture. I have found that assay 
solution containing bismuth, mixed with the above powder 
and heated on charcoal in the same way, will give like 
results. I think that as low as one- fiftieth of one percent 
can bo detected. 

The hydrogen-sulphide test is too complicated when one 
has to employ the test several times a week. I have never 
known the test I have mentioned to fail, and its simplicity 
recommends it. 

This method forms a preparation like the ono Mr. Loger 
recommends. Yours very truly, 

G. H Hubert (Druggist and Apothecary). 

Biuvm Cm, Utah, Sept. 1888. 

Qualification for License. 

Dear Sir:— In the spring of 1884, A, who is a shoe 
maker, invested some money in the drug business with 
B, who had a little experience in the drug trade. 

A would come to the store once in awhde after his day's 
work in the shoeshop, and sometimes would sell cigars or 
soda, until a few weeks before before the registering law 
was enforced, when he bought out the interests of his part- 
ner B. A applied to the Board of Pharmacy, and obtained 
his certificate. 

I would like to know whether he was entitled to it 1 
Yours truly, H. 

This case happened in a town in Massachusetts, where 
the law establishing a " Board of Registration in Phar- 
macy " went into operation about October, 1885. Section 
3 of the act provides that any person or firm engaged in 
the business of retailing or dispensing drugs, medicines, 
chemicals, and poison on their own account, or any others 
[viz., then out of businessl who had had three consecutive 
years of practical experience at the aforesaid business, 
could be registered as a pharmacist by the Board. 

Xo doubt the law would have never been passed, had it 
affected those already in business. It was necessary to 
allow the bogus pharmacist to come in with the genuine, 
so as to get at least the door shut for the future. In our 
judgment, the person alluded to had a right under the law 
to be registered, much as we regret it. It is much to be 
hoped that, by this time, ho has learned to distinguish sul ■ 
phate of zinc from Epsom salt, or morphine from quinine. 
These drawbacks are incidental to the passage of anv 
pharmacy law, and cannot well be helpetf.— Editor Am". 
Dri-ouist. 



A Porfumod Insect. 

Mr. G. A. Farini, in his work entitled, "Through the 
Kalahari Desert,"* relates the following interesting fact, 
which may possibly put some of our readers on the track 
of a nuw perfume: 

"Three days' easy going brought us to Ghanze with 
out any notable incident. As we drove to the water, the 
fore-wheel of my wagon crashed into a bush, which at once 
gave out a jtowerful and delicious perfume. Jumping 
down to examine the cause, I plucked some leaves, but 
found they were scentless, as was also the stem of the 
plant. I could not make out where where the pleasant 
odor came from until I touched a small l>eetle, when out 
came a puff stronger than ever. The little bug was an ani- 
mated perfumery store, emitting the delicious scent when- 
ever disturbed. I caught three of them, and put them in 
a perforated box, in which they lived for a week, the 
movement of the wagon affecting them sufficiently to make 
them give up their fragrance in such quantities as to keep 
the wagon perfumed like Rommel's. When they died, the 
scent died with them." 

It is true that the locality where these remarkable in- 
sects were met with is rather out of the way, being situate 1 
in about 21.45' S. and 21° E. (of Greenwich >, between what 
is known as Demara Land, and Kbamas Land. But as 
the author is known to be reliable, and has brought back 
so many other remarkable novelties, there is no reason to 
doubt the existence of the " perfumed " insect 

* PuMi-ilieil I iy &uii|kuii Iaiw, Murolon, iiearle. it Kivingiou. 
8vo, London, lsso, p. 2>1. A few other interesting extract" from 
this work will be found elsewhere hi this number. 
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QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which aumcers are desired, must be received 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 

Liquid Carbonic Aoid.— If the writer of query 2,234 in 
our October number will address Mr. W. B. Keller, Editor 
and Proprietor of the National Bottler's Gazette. 21 Pork 
Row, New York, he will be put in the way of obtaining 
the information desired. 

No. 2.241.-DO80 of Extract of Hyowsyamuii (H. 0. D.). 

•• Will you please let me know whether the incloeed prescrip- 
tion [see below] deserve* any criticism on account of the uncer- 
tainty regarding the amount of Extract of Hyoscasraus which 
might be taken? Do you think the preacriber should have speci- 
ied the amount of the same ? 

Q Morph. Sulph gr. Iss. 

Est. Belladonna* gr. t. 

P. Camphors gr. xlv. 

Ext. Hyoscyami q. g. 

Fiant pil. 15." 

In reply, we would say that authorities are pretty 
unanimous in considering hyoscyamus as not belonging to 
the very potent drugs. Stille (in " National Dispensatory "> 
states that the minimum dose of the officinal extract is 2 
grains, and that this should be rapidly increased until the 
characteristic effects are produced. In Wharton and Stille's 
"Medical Jurisprudence'' (by Amorv nnd Wood, vol. II.. 
Philadelphia, 1884, page 429), we find the statement: " The 
dose of the tincture is a fluidrachm, that of the extract 
5 grains, as an average.'' Canes of fatal poisoning by 
hyoscyamus are very rare: in fact, there is only one 
authenticated case, from the year 1715, reported by 
Walther, and a doubtful one about the end of the last 
century. 

It is not likely that our eorraqioudent would want to 




1 qi; 

of extract of hyoscyamus to be used. We often see pre- 
scriptions for pills by leading therapeutists, here in New- 
York, where the quantity of extract of hyoscyamus is left 
blank. 

No. 2.242 -Syrup of Hydriodic Acid (Ch. H. M>. 

We published a formula for a Colorless Syrup of Hy- 
driodic Acid on page 195 of the last volume. This is the 
formula which was then proposed to be introduced, and 
lias since been introduced, into the National Formulary 
published by the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
We advise you to send for that work at once— address 
Prof. J. M. Maisch. of Philadelphia— us it contains not 
only this, but 434 other formulas which you may need in 
your business. 

No. 2,243,-Shampoo Liquid (E. S.). 

The readiest agent to produce a good lather upon the 
hair of the head is a solution of potassa or soda, or a dilute 
water of ammonia. The latter, however, owing to its 
penetrating odor, is not usually liked. The following com- 
bination will be found serviceable: 

Solution of Potassa (U. S.) 4 fl. oz. 

Borax 1 tr. or. 

Bay Rum 4 fl ox. 

Tincture of Quillaja (N. F.) } fl. ox. 

Water enough to make 16 fl. ox. 

This may be scented according to taste. An increase 
of alcohol will reduce the lather-producing property. 
E. Dieterich recommends the following preparation: 

Fresh Eggs 3 

Spirit of Soap(N. F.) " 14 fl. ox. 

Carbonate of Potaaeiutn 160 grains 

Water of Ammonia 100 minims 

Oil-Sugar of Cumarin 8 grains 

Oil of Rose 2 drops 

" " IWgamot 2 " 

" " Geranium, French 1 drop 

•' " Almonds, essent 1 " 

Rose Water 27 fl. ox. 

Thoroughly beat the 3 Eggs and then dilute with the 
Rose Water. Then add the other ingredients. 

Oil-Sugar of Cumarin is directed to be prepared by 
triturating 1 part of cumarin with 999 parts of sugar of 
milk. 

No. 2,244.— Constitution of Antipyrine (Several In- 
quirers). 

Several authorities still continue to assign to antipyrine 
a chemical name (diniethyl-oxy-chinizin) and constitution 
which has long been given up as untenable by the discov- 
erer, Dr. L. Knorr. In order to give to our readers the 
exact words of Dr. Knorr's claim, we print here the essen- 
tial jiortion of the U. S. patent grunten to him on October 
28th, 1884. entitled, "Preparation of Dimethyl-Phenyl- 
Oxypyrazol." 



My invention consist* of a new product, dimethyl- 
phenyl-oxypyrazol, from phenyl-hydrazine, the latter 
yielding, as products of a series of operations, new com- 
pounds, which I have found to be valuable medicaments. 

The following is a description of my method of pro- 
ceeding: 

By mixing the body well known as acetylacetie ether 
with n molecular quantity of phenyl -hydrazine, water is 
eliminated, and a condensation product is formed, tern 
" phenyl-hydrazine acetylacetie ether," of the formula 



C.H. - >',U = 



CH. 



C - CH, - CO,C,H». 

When this product is heated to n temperature of 100 to 
150* Centigrade, until a sample perfectly solidifies on 
cooling or on immersion into ethor, a mass will result 
which, after crystallisation from water or from some other 
medium, represents pure methyl-phenyloxypyrazol. Its 
formation from phenyl-hydrazine acetylacetic ether take** 
place under production of alcohol, as expressed in tin- 
equation : 

r «H^.HC^{|j COjl . jHi -= C,.H,.N,0 + CH.OH. 

When the methyl-phenyloxypyrazol thus formed is 
heated with methyl chloride, bromide, or iodide, it is 
readily converted into dimethvl-phenyl-oxypyrazol. 

Dimcthylphenyloxypyrazol is distinguished by the 
following properties: It crystallises from ether in la- 
mella? of a pearly lustre, melting at 113 Centigrade. It is 
soluble in alcohol, water, and acids, from which solutions 
it is precipitated by concentrated alkalies. Its aqueoiiK 
solution turns red on addition of ferric chloride, and green 
when a nitrite is added. When a concentrated aqueous 
solution is mixed with the solution of a nitrite, greenery* 
tals separate on standing. 

What I claim as new. and desire to secure by Letter* 
Patent, is: 

The new product diinethvl-phcuyl-oxypyrnzol. the re- 
sult of the process herein described, the same being dis- 
tinguished by the properties herein mentioned. 



No. 2,245. -Thapaia and Silphium tU. O.i. 

The only species of Thapsia used in medicine at the 
present day is Thapsia garganica L.. a common umbelli- 
ferous plant of Algiers, particularly frequent in the 
province of Constantme. Its root ; which was used in a 
fresh condition by the Arabs, nnd is even by some modern 
authorities stated to lie injured by drying, contains an 
irritant resin, which is extracted in an impure form, and 
used in the pi-eparntion of Thapsia plaster, officinal in the 
French Pharmacopoeia. This plaster, when applied to the 
skin, produces in about twenty-four hours an immense 
number of small miliary vesicles upon a reddened skin, 
without liability to spread, and also without pain. 

Internally, thapsia root produces irritation of the alimen- 
tary canal and acts n* a cathartic. But it has only been 
used so by the Arabs, nnd never by modern physicians. 

Ancient writers report similar effects to have been ob- 
tained from a plant named by them Silphium. A juice 
(probably dried gum resin) was obtained from this which 
was also distinguished by the appellative " Cyronnic." In 
fact, both the plant and its root or juice was known as 
Silphium cyretiaicwn. It is highly probable that this was 
tho plant now known as Thapsta garganica L. At all 
events, the identity of the two is accepted by most 
authorities, and the two names are frequently placed side 
by side as synonyms. 

While the name " Silphium," ns used by ancient authors, 
thus denoted an umbelliferous plant growing in Northern 
Africa and the Levant, Linne made an entirely new use 
of the name by transferring it to an American genus of 
Composite , of which there are about half a dozen species 
known, mostly indigenous in the Middle or Southern 
States. One of these species, viz., Silphium laciniatum L. 
(formerly named Silphium gummiferum Ell.; see Elliott. 
" Sketch" of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia," 
Charleston. 1821 1824. "Vol. II., 406). has been reported by 
Dr. H. D. Garrison t Eclectic Med. licriew and elsewhere) 
to be an excellent remedy in asthma. It has been used for 
the heaves or asthma in horses (Dodd, J. H., "The Anier. 
Horse and Cattle Doctor"). Asthma or heaves in horses 
is said not to exist in tho prairies where this plant grows. 
Dr. King (in the " American Dispensatory ") says that this 
species (which he calls "rosin weed." and which he does 
not regard as identical with A laciniatum, or "compass 
wood "I is. like the "laciniatum," reported to be emetic, to 
h:ive effected cures in intermittent fever, nnd to be bene- 
ficial in dry obstinate cough. Porcher ("Resources of 
the South. ' Fields and Forests." Charleston, 1869, p. 
46»» adds that the "rosin weed," which is sometimes called 
the "polar" or "compass plant," because its leaves are 
said to point north and south, is said to lie powerfully 
diuretic. An alcoholic fluid extract is recommended in 
doses of 20-40 drops. The dose for a horse is 2 fl. ounces 
morning and evening (Tilden's Journ. Mat. Med.. Novein 
Iter, 1867). 

If, therefore, any physician prescribes a fluid extract or 
other preparation ot Silphium (without further specifica- 
tions), it may be inferred that the American composite 
plant Silphium laciniatum is meant, nnd by no means the 
ancient Silphium cyrenaicum which is now Thapsia gar- 
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ganica and a liquid preparation of which will probably 
act. internally, somewhat like croton oil. 

No. 2.246. -Tho Keoloy Motor ("Uncap"). 

Thit» mibject is rather outside the scope of the American 
Druoowt and wo decline to offer any opinion as to the 
present status of the nibbed discovery. The question: 
" Do you think it possible that— as Mr. Keeley claims — a 
single pint of water and a match is capable of giving out 
or producing such a tremendous force as he elaimB to have 
dincovered . . . ?" i.s. however, worthy of consideration. 
In the first place, we are not aware that any such claim 
has ever been made by Mr. Keeley, and think that our cor- 
respondent has been misinformed. One of us has bad op- 
portunity for seeing an exhibition of the working of some 
of the mechanism alleged by Mr. Keeley to be influenced by 
the force which he claims to have discovered, and have lis- 
tened to many accounts of the |M>rsonal experience of 
others, and we do not remember to have seen or heard of 
the " match " or of any form of applying heat. 

It seems to us very likely that Mr. Keeley has discov- 
ered mmething which.furnishes a means of force hitherto 
unappreciated, but that he has thus far failed to reduce 
its use to a practical basis. Meanwhile, a fear that some 
one else may get hold of the principle, succeed in putting it 
into practice, and reap the pecuniary results has led him 
to exercise as much secrecy as possible and exhibit only 
result*. It must be remembered that no one in this 
country can obtain a patent for a natural force or product, 
but only for the mechanism or process for applying it. It 
will, therefore, be understood how Mr. Keeloy or anybody 
else would exercise a great deal of caution in allowing his 
secret to become the property of others, assuming, of 
course, that he has one. 

Those who have any knowledge of scientific matters are 
aware that there are mouy exhibitions of force proceeding 
from conditions which are not well understood, and which 
are difficult of comprehension, and that there is nothing 
more remarkable in Mr. Keeley s claims for "vibratory 
energy " than existed in the case of steam or electricity. 
We are aware that tho motor which refuses to mote and 
Mr. Keeley have been the butt of many jokes, ami that 
ridicule is a very difficult thing to contend against. We 
are also aware that a great deal of money has been in- 
vented on the probability of his being able to do what he 
claims to be able to accomplish. We suspect that Mr. 
Keeley finds himself in the position of the man referred to 
by the Detroit Free Pregn who "bit off more than he could 
chaw;" and while we would caution our correspondent 
against any investment in Keeley stovk. unless he has more 
money than he knows what to do with, we would also 
deprecate unseemly ridicule of something which is not 
generally understood, and mention that, before the days 
of steam navigation, a prominent member of the British 
House of Parliament said, in open debate, that he would 
eat the boiler of the first steamboat which succeeded in 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean. It is very likely that the 
next generation will know more than this one does alH>ut 
many matters, and "Keeley's motor" may be one of them. 

No. 2,247.— Dextrin (St. Louis*. 

Commercial dextrin appears in various tints, and does 
not by any means usually represent a homogeneous sub- 
stance. Being produced on a large scale from starch, it 
depends much on the source of the latter and on the pro- 
cess employed, whether the product approaches purity or 
not. The usual impurities which are present are un- 
altered starch, duo to an insufficient reaction, or sugar, 
owing to a too long-continued reaction. The former may 
Ih> removed by one of the processes given below. Sugar 
may be removed by dissolving tho dextrin in water, 
filtering, if necessary, and precipitating with alcohol. The 
sugar will remain in solution, while the dextrin (and any 
accompanying starch) will be precipitated a* a doughy 
mass. 

The yellow dextrin of commerce, also known as British 
gum, is prepared by heating starch in iron vessels to a 
temperature of about 460" b. (440" to 5W F.). This kind 
of dextrin is usually free from unconverted stiirch, and 
wholly soluble in aoout 2 parts of water. The white 
dextrin is prepared by different processes, chiefly by the 
intervention of acids, and at much lower temperatures. 

The National Formulary has adopted a formula for 
making Mucilage of Dextrin (chiefly as a vehicle of emul- 
sions), in which it is specially pointed out that the white 
variety of commercial dextrin, which still contains un- 
altered starch, is to be used for this purpose. 

If it is desired to remove free starch from dextrin, this 
may be done by intimately mixing 100 parts of the crude 
dextrin, previously mixed with 1 part of precipitated car- 
bonate of calcium, with 200 parts of water, agitating re- 
peatedly, macerating two days, then pouring off tho clear 
solution from the sediment, and passing the liquid through 
flannel. The strained liquid is evaporated to a syrupy 
consistence and may then be spread on plates, dried, and 
reduced to powder. If the sugar Ls to be removed at the 
same time, tho syrupy liquid is poured in a thin stream, 
and under constant stirring, into a large vessel holding 
200 parts of alcohol. After twenty-four Iiours, the super- 
natant liquid u poured off, the gummy precipitate trans- 
ferred to a capsule, and evaporated to the consistence of 
extract over a water-bath. The mass is then transferred 
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in thin slices to plates or spread on a parchment paper, 
dried and powdered. The drying in either case should be 
done at a tem|»erature not exceeding about 100* F. 

Yellow dextriu usually contains also a peculiar dark- 
brown substance, probably* saccharine, to which the speci- 
fic dextrin odor is due. According to Dieterich, this may 
be removed by stirring up the dextrin 1 100 partsi with a 
mixture of 5 parts of water of ammonia and 150 parts of 
alcohol, allowing to macerate 24 bourn, then transferring 
to a funnel stopped up with cotton care being taken to 
lose as little alcohol as possible— and, when the liquid has 
run off. washing with 100 parts of alcohol poured on in 
about 10 separate portions. The dextrin thus purified 
appears, when dry, of a whiter color, and is nearly odor- 
less and tasteless. The alcohol used in purifying dextrin 
may be recovered by distillation, the free ammonia being 
previously neutralized by sulphuric acid. 

No. 2.218. Moth Doatroyers and Preventives (D. A 

O'C). 

Camphor and naphthalan are mostly relied u|K>n as pre- 
ventives against the ravages of moths. They may be 
either wrapped in paper and placed between layers of 
clothing in trunks, or paper may be impregnated with an 
alcoholic solution of either of these substances, and hud 
between the layers. In the case of articles of furniture 
infested with moths, a cautious application of a spray of 
such solutions will usually •uffice. The odor will gradu- 
ally disappear on exjMjsure. Among other preparations 
recommended are the following: 

1. Moth Essence. 

Oil of Patchouli 75 min. 

Oil of Mirbane 75 min. 

Naphthalin 300 grains. 

Carbolic Acid SOO grains. 

Camphor 750 grains. 

Oil of Turpentine l'fl. ox. 

Alcohol . to make 1 quart. 

Mix, macerate a few days, and filter. Impregnate fil- 
tering pa|>er with the liquid, put it between the substances 
to lie preserved, in a secure box, and keep this in a awl 
place. 

2. Moth Pajier. 

Naphthalin 10 parts. 

Carbolic Acid 5 parts. 

Ce resin 5 parts. 

Melt them together, and apply the hot mass, with a 
brush, to unsized paper laid u|K>n a warm surface, away 
from lights or fire. 

3. Moth Potaler. 

Capsicum, powd 1 part. 

Naphthalin, fine powd 4 parts. 

Insect Powder 5 parts. 

Mix-. This powder is best applied by sprinkling it over 
paper laid between layers of fabrics, another paper being 
laid on top of the powder. Dieterich recommends to 
sprinkle it upon the fabrics (wool, etc. ) themselves. 

4. Moth Specie*. 



Patchouli, herb l.y) grains. 

Hosetnary, flowers 800 grains. 

Thyme, flowers 300 grains. 

Sage, flowers 300 grains. 

Najilithaliii ;J00 grains 

Oil of Mirbane 80 mm. 

Oil of Turpentine. 80 min. 

Alcohol 2 fl. ot 



Cut the vegetable substances and mix them. Dissolve 
the naphthalin and oils in the alcohol, sprinkle the solution 
over the herbs, and place these between the articles to be 
preserved. (Dieterich.) 

No. 2, 249. -Estimation of Mineral Wax in Beeswax 

(Columbus). 

Horn's method of estimating paraffin, ceresin, mineral 
oils, etc., in fats and waxes was published in the Zeituch. 
f. angewamite Chemie, No. 16, of 1888. As we believe that 
the method wdl interest also many others of our readers, 
we publish it here in abstract. 

The first step is to saponify the fat or mixture under 
examination. For this purpose, some 5 or 6 Gm. of the 
Bubstauce to he examined are put into a porcelain capsule 
of 6 to 10 C.c. diameter, then a piece of caustic potash or 
soda, about 2 to :i Om. in weight, is added, at all events 
enough to have an excess of alkali. Next 80 C.c. of ab- 
solute alcohol are. added, and the whole is stirred with a 
glass rod, warming it meanwhile over a water-bath. All 
tatty substances will thus bo speedily saponified, and a 
dry soap obtained. An addition of sand or of carbonate 
of sodium to the mass, when it has become mushy, is not 
necessary if it is only constantly stirred with the rod as 
soon as it gets thick. The dried soap is now introduced 
into a cylindrical roll of filtering paper. Most of the 
particles adhering to the dish may be scraped off with a 
spatula ; the remainder may be easily removed by warm 
chloroform. The paper roll having been introduced into 
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a Soxhlet apparatus, the cbloroformic solution is poured acetic acid (C»H ( Ot) may be used, but in this case the 

on top, and trie apparatus having been properly adjusted compound ether produced is apt to separate if the temper- 

and charged with chloroform, the contents of the roll aturc is at all allowed to decrease, 
(which is left open above) are exhausted. 

The cbloroformic solution of the paraffin or mineral oU So. 2,250.-Preeoription Query (A. M. D.). 
is poured into a weighod glass capsule, the chloroform 

evaporated on a water bath, and the residue dried during "Please state how the following prescription should be coin- 
two hours at a temperature of 105' to 110° C, since ft pounded: 

obstinately retains chloroform for a considerable time. 8 "t* 1 !*" Chloratu : iias. 

In the case of beeswax, it must be remembered that this JJuinmm SulpbatU gr. xl. 

contains more than 50 per cent of unsaponifiable matter SvnJ 1 " rU ' U "* If*' 

(myricyl-alcohol) as a natural constituent, which is solu- Aqu-e' d I 

ble in chloroform. Hence a method of separating the M. Sir. jw.'every' four hours." q ' S '' 
paraffin, etc., from tho myncyl-alcohol must hero be 

added. Five or 6 Qm. of wax are saponified and treated As the proseriber did not order any acid to bring the sul- 

preciselv as above directed, and the final residue of myri- phate of quinine into solution, we assume that he wants it 

cyl-alconol and paraffin (if this is present) boiled with mechanically incorporated. Further, we have to note that 

acetic anhydride, which converts the myricyl-alcohol into the quantity of chlorate of potassium is larger than could 

a compound ether and dissolves it, while tho paraffin col- be dissolved in an aqueous 4-ounce mixture. If there is 

lects at the surface in drops. The solution is poured upon no chance of communicating with the prescriber. we see 

a stout filter in a funnel, placed in a hot-water apparatus, no way out of it but to dispense the prescription with the 

and the paraffin, which remains on the filter, re pcatedly undissolved portion suspended, to attach a xhake label, 

washed, first with boiling acetic anhydride, then with and to give particular instructions to the recipient that 

water. A loss of paraffin is not to be feared. The washed this be not forgotten. In preparing the mixture, we would 

paraffin and filter is then put into a small beaker, dried at mix tho two syrups with -i fluidounces uf water, triturate 

100* until the adhering water ia dissipated, then dissolved the liquid thoroughly with the chlorate of potassium and 

in petrolouu* ether or chloroform, the solution evaporated sulphate of quinine, then transfer the mixture to a gradu- 

in a tared capsule, and the dried residue weighed. In ate or 4 oz. vial, and rinse the mortar with enough water 

placo of acetic anhydride (CilLO,), anhydrous or glacial to make 4 nuidounees. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Thk National Formulary of Un- 
official Preparations. First Is- 
sue. By authority of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. Pub- 
lished by tho American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, 1888, pp. 176, 8vo, 
sheep and muslin. 
Thk conservative tendency of the last 
Committee of Revision of Publication 
of the Pharmacopoeia has quite nat- 
urally borne fruit in the present 
form. Much labor has been required to 
prepare tho 435 formulas which the 
book contains in a manner calculated 
to be acceptable to pharmacists and 
physicians distributed over such an 
enormous territory, and suited to the 
needs of so many widely separated 
localities, and it is a matter worthy of 
congratulation that the work has been 
accomplished so creditably. After the 
committee have gratuitously labored 
so long and faithfully, it is only fair 
that pharmacists general Iv should do 
their share to secure the" adoption of 
the formulas by prescribe™, for the 
benefit to be derived from an extensive 
sale is not the immediate pecuniary 
result so much as the relief of the 
pharmacists themselves from the ne- 
cessity for carrying a stock of nearly 
similar articles of various manufac- 
ture. In other words, the more effort 
is made individually to secure the 
adoption of the work as a standard, 
the more individual benefit will be de- 
rived from it. 

Ptomaines and Lkucomainks. or the 
Putrefactive and Physiological Al- 
kaloids. Bv Victor C. Vauohan, 
Ph.D., M.IX. Professor of Hygiene 
and Physiological Chemistry in tho 
University of Michigan, etc., and 
Frederick Q. Now, M.S., Instruc- 
tor in Hygiene and Physiological 
Chemistry, etc. Philadelphia: Lea 
Bros. & Co., 1888, pp. 310. 8vo, 
muslin, $1.75. 
Prof. Vauohan has probably done 
more than any one else in this country 
to advance our knowledge of this 
curious and important group of bodies. 
The work here referred to is a very 
successful attempt to embrace the 
known facte regarding them within 
limits which permit of their easy ac- 
quirement. There are some details 
which more particularly concern the 
physicians, but nearly everything 
contained in the work is of interest to 
chemists, and there is nothing which 
is not of the greatest importance as 
throwing light upon many oliscure 
forms of illness. The study of the 
facts here presented cannot fail to 
exert great influence upon medical 



practice in the immediate future, and 
the medical profession especially are 
under many obligations to tho authors 
for collecting, in such convenient 
shape, so much recent knowledge. 

The Ear and its Diseases: Being 
Practical Contributions to the Study 
of Otology. By Samuel Sexton, 
M.D., Aural Surgeon to the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary, etc. 
Edited by Christopher J. Collks, 
M.D., Assistant Aural Surgeon to 
the New York Eye and Ear In- 
firmary. With Numerous Original 
Illustrations. New York : Willi am 
Wood & Co., 1888, pp. 441, 8vo, 
muslin. 

Dr. Sexton's writings on the subject 
of aural disesises are already fre- 
quently met with in medical journals 
and government reports, and the 
materials for this volume have already 
in large measure appeared in the 
form of such scattered papers. Their 
collection and publication in their 
present form render them especially 
valuable. In many features this 
work is unlike its predecessors in this 
department of medical literature, and 
it occupies a place by itself, so that its 
purchaser will not be duplicating his 
i of information. 



Manual of Chemistry. A Guide to 
Lectures and Laboratory Work for 
Beginners in Chemistry. A Text- 
book especially adapted tor Students 
of Pharmacy and Medicine. Bv W. 
Simon, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
Professor of Chemistry and Analy- 
tical Chemistry in the Maryland Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Baltimore, Md. 
Second edition, thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged, with forty, 
four illustrations and seven colored 
plates, representing fifty -six chemi- 
cal reactions. Philadelphia: Lea 
Brothers & Co., 1888, pp. 479, 8vo, 
muslin. $3.75. 
In noticing the first edition of this 
work, we have already recognized its 
peculiar meritorious features, and a 
careful inspection of this greatly en- 
larged second edition more than justi- 
fies our former opinion. The book 
being specially designed for students 
in pharmacy and medicine, the author 
was enabled to confine his treatment 
of the subject within definite bound- 
aries, omitting that which would only 
interest the general student who has 
to go over the wholo ground of the 
science. The work is. of course, pri- 
marily intended to be used under the 
guidance of a teacher, but it is *o 
practically arranged that it may well 
be used for self-study likewise. A dis- 



tinguishing feature is the addition of 
a series of plates, showing, by colored 
strips, the various color-reactions of 
the more important metals, particu- 
larly of those which are liable to be 
confounded or mistaken for one 
another. We are so impressed with 
the usefulness of this feature — which 
we distinctly except from the class of 
so-called "coachiug " or ' cramming - ' 
aids— that wo could have wished it 
rather more extended. In fact, we 
would prefer to have the pUitos sepa- 
rate from the book, perhaps best in 
form of a chart, on which all final 
color-reactions, which are capable of 
being illustrated, are shown. How- 
ever, this idea is thrown out merely as 
a hint. 

The work is gotten up in very hand- 
some style, and in spite of the expense 
in preparing the colored plates, is sold 
at a very moderate price. 

A Text Book of Pharmacology, 
Titer apkftics, and Materia Med- 
ica. By T. Lauder Brcntos, 
M.D.. D.Se., F.R.S., etc. Adapted 
to the United States Pharmacopoeia 
by Francis H. Williams, M.D.. 
Boston, Mass. Third Edition. Phila 
delphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1888. pp. 
1,261, 8vo, cloth, *5.50; leather. 
$6.80. 

Since its first appearance, this work 
has rapidly become one of the most 
favorite text-books on its topic. We 
have already, in a notice of a former 
edition, spoken of its various features 
and the comprehensive manner in 
which its author has embraced the re- 
cent literature of pharmacology (used 
in .its widest sense). As a hand book 
for general reference respecting the 
knowledge of recently discovered rem- 
edies, it has no equal in our language 
and should be in every well-equipped 
pharmacist's working library. This 
latest addition has been considerably 
increased in size by additions of new 
matter. 

The Prescription: Therapeutically, 
Pliarmaceutically, and Grammati- 
cally considered. By Otto A. Wall, 
M.D., Ph.G., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Botany in the St. Louis 
College of Pharmacy, etc. St. Louis, 
Mo., 1888, pp. 1H4. small 8vo, muslin. 
This is unquestionably the most com- 
plete hand-book on the subject of 
prescription-writing that has yet ap- 
peared in this country, and the student 
of pharmacy or medicine who desires 
a work of the sort need not wait for 
something more comprehensive, as its 
appearance in the future is extremely 
improbable. 

E. Sachsse & Co. Proisliste 
scher Oele. Leiprig-Reudnit*. 
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THE CORK INDUSTRY. 




CRixu former years we have several 
time* published descriptions of the 
methods of procuring cork-wood and 
manufacturing bottle-corks, but a 
recent article in the Gartnilaube, by Fr. Ilclbig, contains 
a number of items of interest, particularly with reference 
to the art of cork-making in Germany, which we repro- 
duce, in part, here. 

The use of cork-wood for stoppering bottles does not seem 
to. late back further than the fifteenth century. Previous to 
that time, much harder and tougher substances were used 
for such purposes. Bremen appears to have been the first 
commercial city which imported cork-wood from its more 
southerly home, and applied it technically. This may be 
concluded from a report printed in the State Almanac of 
Oldenburg of the year 1789, in which it is stated that the 
industry of cutting corks was already established, by a 
firemen merchant named Ilensoh, in the beginning of the 
the preceding century, atStuhr, a village in Oldenburg, sit- 
uated about one mile from Bremen. From Stuhr, the in- 
dustry spread over tho lowland of Oldenburg, and gradually 
became independent of firemen. Among other places, a 
cork-factory was established at Hasbergen, near Delmen- 
horst, by Friedrich Cordos, who had learned the art under 
Henoch, of Bremen. In 1786, the brothers Cordes em- 
ployed 26 workmen, quite a large number for that period. 
Gradually other factories sprang up, but during the last 
thirty years must of these have been transferred to Del- 
menhorst, which has become the chief centre of the cork 
industry of Germany. . . . 

The cork -oak (Querctta tuber L.) is confined almost ex- 
clusively to Spain, Portugal, and Algiers. Attempts to 
grow it elsewhere have, bo far, not been successful, owing 
to the absence of the proper climatic and geological con- 
ditions. The trees must have attained an age of 25 to 30 
years, before they can be stripped ol bark. But even this 
first bark — called in Spain corcho virgen, "virgin cork" — 
is unsuitable for making corks. It is only used for orna- 
mental purposes, such as decorations for garden-pavilions, 
flower stands, etc. The cork- wood proper grows only after 
the first bark has lieen taken olT. When tho bark is 
stripped off, great care must l>e taken not to injure the 
cambium layer below it. The latter will then produce a 
new white bark suitable for corks. This new layer re- 
quires for its full development u long time, some 8 to 10 



years in Portugal, and from 11 to 14 years in Spain and 
Algiers, before it can be taken off. The stripping is done 
during the summer, from May to September. The usual 
process is to cut the tairk cautiously with light hatchets in 
a circle around the tree, at intervals of about a meter ; longi- 
tudinal cuts are then made, and the bark loosened and 
pried off with the bandies of the hatchets. After a cork- 
oak has once begun to yield bark, it may, under favorable 
circumstances, last from 100 to 150 years. Tho frostily 
stripped corkwood differs, of course, greatly, both in 
quality and thickness, according to the size and age of the 
tree it is taken from. After it has been stripped off, it is 
first piled up in heaps, and then conveyed to factories 
where it is prepared for market. First it is soaked in 
water, and tho rough outer bark scraped off. Next it is 
boiled for a few minute*), in large chaldrons, and then 
pressed intoa flat shape. Finally it is assorted into grades, 
of which about ten are reeognizod, and sent to market in 
bales holding 60 to 70 kilos. 

The great difference between the several grades of com- 
mercial cork-wood may be Been from the price, which runs 
from about $2.50 to $117 per 100 kilos. The best quality, 
suitable for wine and champagne corks, comes from Cata- 
lonia and a fow other Spanish districts, and also from 
Estrcmnz and several other places in Portugal. Some very 
good grades are also furnished by Algiers. But most of 
the other cork-wood collected in Portugal is so soft that 
it is chiefly useful only for beer and druggists' corks. 

After the cork-wood has reached the manufacturer, it is 
first sarted, the best qualities being reserved for wine or 
mineral water bottles. 

In the factory of Cordes and Ellgass, each workman re- 
ceives usually 50 kilos of cork-wood assigned to him at a 
time, from which ho is expected to produce 20 kilos of 
large bottle corks and 15 kilos of small druggists' corks. 
The remainder is allowed as waste. The thinner cork- 
wood used for druggists' corks has usually a much thicker 
bark and furnishes more waste. Tho workman first cuts 
the wood into strips corresponding to the length of tho 
corks to be made from it. Next he detaches the bark, cuts 
the strips into cubes, and from these he cuts tho corks. 
This ho does by means of two sharp knives, with broad 
blades, one of which is used for cutting into strips and 
cubes, the other for round-cutting. He uses no other 
tools. Considerable judgment is necessary to adjust the 
sizes of the strips and to select the various portions so 
as to obtain as large and perfect corks, and as many of 
them as possible. Even the smallest piece which will 
yield a cork must be utilized. 

A skilful workman can turn out, each day, about 1,500 
bottle or 2,<i'>D druggists' corks. The work is not done in a 
factory, but at the workman's home, and the whole family 
often assists in the work. The small corks are usually 
finished by the children. 

During the last t wenty years, this industry has also been 
introduced in the neighlwrhood of Eisenach, whero the 
same home manufacture is carriod on. Each workman 
has a piece of leather strapped arouud his thigh, upon 
which ho sharpens his knife, which becomes rapidly dull 
by catting the soft, porous wood. Upon the chest he car- 
ries a large square piece of cork wood, suspended by a 
strap around the neck. This ho uses as a support when 
stripping off the bark. Before each cutter is placed a wil- 
low basket, into which the finished corks are thrown. 
The people engaged in this industry are usually poor, and 
the wages low, as must naturally be the case where child 
labor is employed. 

Machines for cutting cork do not appear to have made 
much headway in Europe, at least for the finer qualities 
of cork. For common grades, however, machines are 
used which can turn out some twenty thousand corks in 
ten hours. 

After being delivered in the factory, the corks are passed 
through graded sieves for the purposo of separating the 
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different sizes, and afterwards they are sorted over two 
or three times, to separate the grades. 

Champagne corks, which receive their peculiar shape 
only when driven by power into the bottles, are almost 
exclusively manufactured in Spain and France. Of late 
years, they are often put together from different selected 
email pieces, which are glued upon each other by a pecu- 
liar cement, after which the corks are cut to the proper 
shape. This is done because the finest and softest grade 
of cork-wood is rather scarce and very expensive, the 
manufacturers' price for the best quality of champagne 
corks being about #36 per 1,000. 

While the localities above mentioned comprise the most 
numerous factories, there are, of course, many others 
elsewhere. In fact, there is scarcely any city of note 
which has not one or more of them. 

Oils of Cinnamon Bark and Leaf. 

The Sandarem, a Cingalese paper, strongly advises the 
natives of Ceylon to give up the distilling of cinnamon 
leaf oil, which they now manufacture in large quantities, 
and distil bark oil instead. Several persons^ the journal 
in question observes, manufacture and export cinnamon 
leaf oil in spite of the small remuneration they get 
through it. In the Negotnbo district the distillation is 
not done by the proprietors, but by outsiders who pay a 
small sum in consideration of the leaven they Ret. If a 
distiller were to produce 100 bottles per month (which is 
the highest average he could attain), and sell these at the 
rate of 1 rupee per bottle, he would get barely 15 rupees 
profit. On large estates leaves are obtainable during eight 
months of the year, and if the distiller is very active he 
will be able to earn 120 rupees per annum. The sum paid 
to the estate owner for the leaves and fuel is only 5 rupees 
per month. But it is clear that the cinnamon estates must 
lose by the carrying away of the leaves in consideration 
of such a small sum as 5 rupees, the leaves being a valua- 
ble fertilizer. Ceylon exports annually about 10,000 bot- 
tles of cinnamon oil which, on account of its low price, is 
used in the manufacture of soap and perfumery. If there 
were no leaf oil, the manufacturers would have to use oil 
made of bark, and thereby cause a good demand for low 
quality bark. To make up for 10,000 bottles leaf oil, they 
would at least require 5,000 bottles of bark oil, and to 
manufacture this quantity, 2,500,000 lbs. of coarse baric, at 
the rate of 500 lbs. per bottle, would be wanted. There- 
fore, it is advisable to leave off the small profit* obtained 
through the distillation of leaves, in consideration of the 
higher demand arising in the market for the bark.— Chem. 
and Drugg. 

A New Alkaloid from Calabar Bean. 

Messrs. Bohringer & Sons, of Mannheim, announce the 
discovery of a new alkaloid in Calabar bean, to which they 
have given the name eseridine. This alkaloid has been 
known to them for some years, and they have made a 
careful investigation of its chemical and physical proper- 
ties, and Dr. W. Eber. of Berlin, has reported upon the 
physiological action of the base. As a result, it appears 
that eseridine is not nearlv so active a poison as pbyso- 
stigmine, but it is closely related to it chemically. From 
the particulars which have been communicated, the prop- 
erties of the old alkaloid and its new associato may be 
thus contrasted - 

Phy»ostigmine. C,.H„N.O,. , Ettridinc, C,,fI„N.O,. 
Melting point 100' C. , Melting point 132' C. 

SpariiiKly soluble in oilier. 
In crystalline white powder and 
large transparent crystals, 
permanent in the air. 
Forma salts with difficulty. 



Very soluble in ether. 

Crystallizes with difficulty and 
becomes amorphous on ex- 
posure to the air. 

Combines readily with acids to 



PerhapB the most important point regarding the new 
alkaloid is the fact that it so closely resembles physo- 
stigmine (there is only the difference of one molecule of 
water in the formula?) that, when heated with acids, it 
changes to pbysostigniine. Certain properties of the new 
base, chiefly its physiological effect, make it probable that 
it is closelv related to, or some form of, the tetanieing 
alkaloid cafabarine which was discovered in calabar beans 
by Harnack and Wiskowski some fifteen years ago, and 
the existence of which has recently been called into ques- 
tion. — After Chem. and Drugg. 

■ — ■ — . 

Creosote Pills. — F. Hachfeld mentions in the Pharm. 
Zeituiif/ (No. i*2i that creosote pills are best prepared by 
first triturating the requisite quantity of creosote with an 
equal weight of powdered gum Arabic, then adding water 
and briskly triturating so as to make a perfect emulsion. 
To this uuiy then Ik- added any convenient indifferent 
substances to give firmness and plasticity to the mass, so 
as to permit its being rolled out into pills. These are pref- 
erably coated, as patients object to the taste which is 
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ABT OF DI8PBNSIWO. 

OKNKKAL BCHOE8TION8. 

The Dispenser.— Be careful ! ThiB is the first thing to be 
learned by the one who wishes to become a dispen«wr; it 
comprises a great deal, not only the avoidance of mistakes 
in preparing medicines, but also the cultivation of habits 
of order and cleanliness. Untidy or soiled clothing, a 
disarranged or dirty prescription counter give the public 
an unpleasant impression aud cause loss of patronage. 
Such practices as pressing cork with the teeth, holding 
powder envelopes or papers in the mouth, slinking up 
mixtures with the fingers over the mouth of the bottle, 
breathing on pill masses, wiping spatulas on the bands 
and clothing, should he avoided! Decent and becoming 
manners are essential, scolding the boy or assistants or 
joking with tbem before the customer, are out of place 
and should never be practised. Dispensing is the most 
responsible part of the pharmacist's duties, considered so by 
doctors ana patients alike ; the closest attention and most 
scrupulous care must, therefore, be manifested at all 
times at the dispensing counter. 

Quality or Druos.— The medicines employed in the 
preparation of prescriptions should be of the finest quality 
procurable for money, and officinal or other preparations 
made from them should be prepared in strict accordance 
with recognized methods. Second qualities of some goods 
may be necessary for certain purposes in other soles, but 
the pharmacist should not for a single moment permit the 
entrance of a thought about second qualities in the dis- 
pensing department. Differences will occur in medicines 
prepared at different establishments, but always retain 
the satisfaction of knowing that these cannot result from 
the use of inferior drugs in your pharmacy. 
Let the question of profit gained from the disj>ensir.g of 



prescriptions be a secondary one ; that will take care of it- 
self. Dispense medicines with the feeling that an artist 
has in his work, and so will you make your vocation a 
pleasant labor. 
Insure, by occasional testing, that preparations are of 
■ strength ; this, in a great many instances, is now a 



comparatively easy thing to do, by the use of the 
directed by the pharmacopoeia ; if it be not possible to 
test every thing that is used at the dispensing counter, 
at least those that are liable to deteriorate, sucn as Spts. 
Etheris Nitrosi, or dilute Hydrocyanic Acid, should receive 
your attention. 

But make time to devote to testing, and although you 
pay the best price for your drugs, do not take for granted 
that you willalways receive the best, nor let it prevent you 
from submitting them to examination before placing in 
stock. 

A little practice in testing will soon make you perfect, 
so do not he discouraged if your first efforts are not as 
successful as you could wish ; you will grow in love with 
the work as you progress, and the results will often be 
astonishing; besides, it will tend to make you much more 
dexterous and insure a confidence in your dispensing 
work which can never be otherwise attained. 

Style in Externals.— The pharmacist, however, may 
lose all the pecuniary benefit of his conscientiousness, 
though using the most costly drugs and being particular 
in their examination, if he should be wanting in neatness 
or style in seuding them out. The dispenser who econo- 
mizes on his drugs is a rogue, but he who economizes on 
his bottles, corks, pill boxes, twine, or paper is a fool. 
Customers judge by the externals, and generally they 
would be right in concluding that a man who passes out 
his drugs in a low class bottle with a brittle cork or wrapped 
in common paper may have used drugs of equally low 
quality. Especial care should be taken when renewing a 
prescription, if it be a liquid, to see the bottle is thoroughly 
cleansed, both inside and outside, removing all sediment 
that may have dried on; if powders or pills, always dis- 
pense in a new box. 

Labels. — Neatness, distinctness, and simplicity should 
govern the selection of labels. Therefore have a neat 
label for the dispensing department, with as little beyond 
your name, qualification, and addret-s as you can help. 
Let the directions to the patient, and not your name or 
address, be the most prominent part of the label. Partic- 
ular attention should also be paid to the handwriting. 
These are important particulars, for patients are exceed- 
ingly apt to form an estimate of the qualifications of the 
compounder of a prescription from the style of his pen- 
manship, reasoning that, if he is careful, clean, and neat 
in the one particular of which they are competent to 
judge, i. e., the handwriting on the label, he will exercise 
similar qualifications in the more vital operations in- 
volved in compounding and dispensing, for upon the tech- 
nicalities of the latter they cannot hope to pass judgment. 

Bad penmanship is too easily accepted as a sort of 
natural defect and a good many jieople even pride them- 
selves on it. Some perseverance, however, is all that is 
necessary to make a bad writer into a good one, and the 
youth who will not take the trouble to cultivate that first 
branch of his art had better abandcu any thought of 
fitting himself to become a di«i>enser of medicine. 

In round labels there is little room for variety, but in 
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this case it is all important, owing to the small Bpace for 
directions, to have little room wasted on the name and 
address. 

labels should always be neatly trimmed by carefully 
cutting off with a pair of scissors the surphu paper at the 
margin. Many pharmacists neglect to do this, out when 
done, it odds greatly to the appearance. Tinted paper is 
often used for labels, and undoubtedly in some instances 
looks very well, but care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion, for the printing and writing on many colors, when 
stained by the contents of the bottle, especially when this 
is of an oily nature, will be completely hidden. It is ad- 
visable, ana almost always necessary," to relabel when re- 
newing prescriptions. 

The practice, too often seen, of placing a fresh label over 
an old one to save the trouble of removing it should never 
be permitted. It is a lazy, slovenly habit,' and may produce 
mistakes from the accidental removal of the top label and 
exposure of another unlike in nature or dose. The old 
label can be quickly removed by dampening with water 
and holding it over the flame or Dcfore the fire for a few 
seconds; this softens the mucilage, and the label may be 
removed with ease. A stout knife, with a Rood edge, may 
be used, if in a hurry, to scrape off the label, then a damp 
towel will remove any pieces of paper left. A better plan 
than either of these is to lay the bottle in a pan of water 



lotion labels with " Poison " at the top, and another series 
without, can be kept. Mixture labels the same way, one 
with "The Mixture," another with immediately below 
these words, "Shake the bottle well before using. 

Capping Bottles.— Bottles are generally finished off by 
being capped or having the top of the cork waxed. When 
capped, it is with either sheepskin— «plit skins they are 
called commercially— or paper. When the skins are used, 
they should be well wet with water (if not pure white, 
lime water will bleach them), and then put on the bottle 
smoothly ; it requires a little practice to get the skin over 
the cork and tied under the neck of the bottle without 
many laps showing, but it can be done by any one who 
will take time to do it, and repays one for the trouble. 
A paper cap should consist of a double thickness. For 
the top layer, it is customary to use glazed, colored paper; 
for the lower, a clean, white, thin itfijx>r ; but fur salves and 
electuaries, in place of the latter, waxed or paraffin parer. 
When tying a cap, another piece of soft paper should be 
laid over the external layer, to prevent soiling the latter 
during the pressure required to adjust it. After the 
smoothing, the soft paper is to be removed, and the cap 
fastened with two turns of fine twine. The ends of the 
twine may be sealed to the top ot the cap, as Bhown in the 
figure. 

Caps of all sizes pleated by machinery are now supplied 
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for a few minutes — this may be done while the new label 
is being written— the label will in most instances be easily 
removed. The latter plan serves a double purpose also of 
aiding in cleaning the bottle. The label being taken off 
entire can be used for comparing with the prescription to 
prove the right one has been prepared. 

Adventitious Labels.— Pouton, Shake the mixture well 
before using. For external KM only, and other adventi- 
tious labels are best placed on the Bhoulder of tbe bottle or 
around the neck. If placed at the foot, the hand holding 
the bottle may cover them, or a hurried person may over- 
ling them. At the shoulder they will be read first. More- 
over, it frequently happens that the patient will only tear 
off the upper part Of the wrapper, hence a label at the 
bottom in such an instance would be of no avail because 
not seen. In some establishments economy is practised 
by having rubber stamps for the words " Mixture," M Lo- 
tions," etc., instead of separate printed labels ; this may 
be justifiable in a very few instances, but as printing is so 
reasonable now, it is much more desirable, certainly 
looks neater, and gives a better finish to use the printed 
ones. 

These words may be printed on the label and they can 
be given a prominence so as at once to attract attention by 
tbe use of different kind of type, or printed with a differ- 
ent color of ink, than the rest of the label, Ope series of 



to the trade at a very moderate price, and are pleated much 
more evenly than any done by hand. See Kig. on p. 224. 

All that is necessary is to place them over the size of 
cork they are made for. and to tie under the neck of the 
bottle with a string. When tying, whether it be a cap on 
the bottle, or the wrapping paper around the bottle, always 
tie with a loop so that the string can be removed without 
any difficulty. The practice of waxing the top of corks 
should be discouraged for prescription work, for generally 
the first time the bottle is opened the wax is broken, and 
the cork ever after presents an unsightly appearance; be- 
sides, there is a liability of some of the wax dropping in- 
side the bottle or resting on its mouth, disgusting a fastid- 
ious patient. If wax be used, put it on very light and 
stamp it with your initials or name; always dampen the 
metal stamp before pressing it on the hot wax. Some 
pharmacists paint or varnish the top of the cork, which of 
course has to be done some time before they are wanted 
for use. The neatest and handiest of all methods is to 
have a round gummed label juft the size of the cork, on 
which may be printed the name and address of the phar- 
macist ; these are readily moistened and fastened to the 
top of the cork. 

One Thino at a Time. — Always finish a prescription 
that has been commenced. Write the label and paste it 
on the bottle or box before starting on another. A disro- 
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gard of this rule will cause more mistakes than anything 
else, for if a prescription is only partly wmpleted, laid 
aside, and attention concentrated on something else, it is 
very easy to forget what was put in, and an article will 
often be duplicated or left out in consequence when work 
on the prescription is renewed. 

If the label is not attached at once when the prescription 
is finished, it will often happen the wrong label will go on 
the wrong bottle, and lead to serious consequences, as, for 
instance, a liniment label attached to an internal remedy 
mixture; even if both prescriptions are for internal admin- 
istration, the difference in doses may lead to confusion, 
and if discovered by patient or doctor, to doubt and 1o«b 
of patronage. Never take any chanced when at pharma- 
ceutical work; a dispenser's reputation is obtained only 
after great effort, iB too easily lost, and never fully re- 
gained to allow one to take risks that can be avoided. 

Of course, these remarks, except as to labelling, do not 
apply to prescriptions for infusions or other preparations 
that "cannot be finished at once or do not need constant 
attention. In such cases set the jar on one side, mark on 
a pie< e of paper its contents and what is to be done with 
it, and paste this on its side. You can then attend toother 
prescriptions. When a prescription is finished and labelled, 
at once clear up all the mess, or have it done for you. and 
put away all bottles, measures, spatulas, and mortars that 
nave been used ; these should in no case be allowed to ac- 
cumulate on the prescription counter, for they are bound 
to hamper a man in his work and divert his mind from an 
earnest study of his prescription, which is so essentially 
necessary to" hiin. The practice that many dispensers 
have of bringing together on the counter all the bottles or 
packages containing the ingredients ordered in the pre- 
scription is not a commendable one. It is safer t<> go to 
the shelf for each article, as it is needed to be weighed or 
measured -. it may cause a little more trouble, but trouble 
should not be considered if mistakes can be prevented. 
When fitting up a store or a prescription department, have 
bottles so arranged that the most ordinarily used articles 
will be handy, and that will reduce the trouble to a 
minimum. 

Two persons should never work at the same prescription, 
except when checking off. The one who prepares it should 
copy it. if it is to be copied, write the label, and hand the 
medicine to the customer, unless, as in some large establish- 
ments, his duty is to stay in the proscription deportment 
entirely, then he should pass it to the clerk who waits 
upon the customers. 

Preserving Prescriptions.— In many pharmacies it 
is customary to copy the prescription into a book, retain- 
ing the original one on a file; in others the prescription is 
pasted into a book ; still another custom is to merely file 
the proscription. 

The first method is probably the best, for it insures a 
critical reading of and familiarity with the prescription 
that is so essentially necessary. The great objections that 
may be urged against it are, first, the time it consumes, 
which is an important thing to consider when you have an 
impatient customer waiting ; and, second, the danger of 
copying it down wrong — all are liable to error, even the 
best of pharmacists. If such an error should occur, the 
prescription may be renewed several times before it is dis- 
covered, for generally when prescriptions are renewed the 
copy is referred to and not the original paper. When 
copying is practised, it should always be done before the 
prescription is prepared. 

The second method is good, and takes but little time. It 
is better to paste the prescription in the book immediately 
after preparing it, but. if tor good reasons it should be 
deemed best not to do this at once, it should be placed with 
others (if the day on a small file, and either the last thing 
in the evening or the first in the morning pasted in the 
book. The third method of merely filing prescriptions is 
the most objectionable, especially when they are Btuck on 
a long wire, which is the general way, and this hung on a 
nail in a coruer. The papers soon become dusty, fly- 
marked, torn, and some loat. It is a very slovenly way, and 
cannot fail to unfavorably imprest* customers and physi- 
cians who see them and may often wish to refer to them. 
The best way to keep prescriptions on file without panting 
in a book is to have small boxes, each capable of Holding 
about one hundred papers, each numbered on the outside 
from 1 to 100, as. for instance, 15,501 to 15,000, 15,001 to 
15.700, 15,701 to 15,800, etc. ; it is easy to refer to any num- 
ber, and the prescription, being covered, is free from dust 
and flies; the principal objections to it are the liability of 
t he paper not being replaced in its exact order, or of others 
being withdrawn when one is taken out, and possibly lost, 

Readino Prescriptions.— When banded a presrriplion, 
do not attempt to read it before customers ; for, if an at- 
tempt be made to read it carefully then, they will at once 
jump to the conclusion thAt either the doctor has made 
an error, or the pharmacist does not understand it, and 
questions will be asked, annoying remarks made, or a 
request for a return of the prescription for preparation by 
another pharmacist. Carry it back to the prescription 
counter, anil when shielded from the customer's gaze, 
tako plenty of time to study it carefully ; think which of 
the articles will act on each other; which of the liquids, 
if there are more than one, the solids are soluble in. Note 
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the quantities and calculate what proportion of each in- 
gredient there will be in each dose; refer to the dispensa- 
tory or other work to ascertain any dose of which you are 
in doubt. Don't let pride stand in the way. if there is a 
doubt in the mind about anything on the prescription ; do 
not hesitate to consult with others about it: superiors, of 
course, if possible; inferiors rather than not at alL 

Preparing Prescriptions.— Having become satisfied 
that the prescription is thoroughly understood, copy it. if 
it is to be copied ; then get the mortar, graduates, and 
spatulas needed, and proceed to weigh or measure out 
the ingredients, commencing with the smallest quantities 
first, unless there are reasons for doing otherwise. It is 
always best to use a mortar to mix or dissolve solid mat 
tens in the liquids, for the mixture can be thereby made 
much more evenly. The small lumps into which most 
powders will aggregate will be broken up more readily in 
the mortar than when shaken with a liquid in a bottle, if, 
indeed, in the latter ca*e they separate at all. Many sub- 
stances cause great frothing when shaken up. This will 
be avoided if the mixture is made in the mortar. Powders, 
when put into a bottle, are apt to cake in the bottom, and 
cannot l>e kxisened without great difficulty, and in some 
cases not at all; the use of the mortar obviates this. 
Even in cases of readily soluble ingredients, it is better to 
use a mortar, for every preparation that is to be clear of 
sediment, should be filtered, or strained through a cloth, 
to separate the particles of dirt that will always be found 
after dissolving a solid ; if the ingredients had at once been 
put into the bottle, this would require a pouring-out and 
a consequent rinsing of tho bottle. Reserve some of the 
liquid with which you rub up the solids to rinse out the 
mortar with. After weighing a powder carefullv, wipe 
the scale pan; this is essential, for if a dark powder, like 
aloes, should have l>een u«ed, and next a white one, like 
sugar, too much of the latter may be on the scale pan and 
have to bo returned to the stock liottle. If the pan was 
not wiped after using t he aloes, a portion of the latter will 
be gathered up and pass into the bottle with the sugar, 
giving it a taste, and possibly a color, that does not be- 
long to it. The practice of wiping the scale pan each time 
it is used will insure its being clean when the prescription 
is finished. Having weighed all that is necessary, put 
away the weights, relieve the beam from the weight of the 
scales, and close the doors of the case. Do not treat the 
scales roughly. It is evidence of carelessness and indif- 
ference, on the part of the dispenser, to throw a we 
or a substance to l>e weighed, upon the scale pan. 
be put on gently, and the indicator watched meanwhile; 
when that begins to move, then- is probably enough on. 

If hand-scales are used, hold them in 
the left hand by the thumb and finger, 
the indicator being prevented from os- 
cillating too far by the third and fourth 
fingers. By this" means they can be 
held up to the level of the eyes. It is 
always safer to judge the weight while 
the indicator is moving, noticing that 
it goes as far one side of the centre as 
the other, rather than to take the weight 
as it stands still in the centre, for a trifle 
more or less of the substance being 
weighed may not overcome the friction 
when the balance is at rest, or a slight 
portion of dust or rust on the bearing 
would destroy its delicacy of 
these would not have the 
ing jsjwer while the balance 
is in motion. Never guess at a quan 
tity, no matter if the substance is the 
mildest drug known ; it will be sure to 
cultivate carelessness. Train the eye, 
however, so that you do not put very 
much more or lew at once on the scale 
than is needed. Learn to be rapid in 
manipulation, but do not practise haste 
at the expense of accuracy. 

Checking. — The dispenser should nev- 
er pass out a prescription without hav- 
ing his work checked. No matter how 
skilful he is, nor how much care he ex- 
ercises, it will make him feel much more 
comfortable to know that his skill and 
care lias been rendered doubly sure by 
some one besides himself going over his 
work. Many an error may be detected 
in this way which otherwise might not 
have been discovered until too late to 
rectify. In any case, the prescription 
should not be allowed to leave the hand 
without a final reading, attention being 
concentrated on it, the quantities as 
well as the substances being carefully noted. It is a good 
plan to mark on the label the initials of the dispenser and 
of the one who checked it. A form like this could be used : 
Dispensed by R. G. 
Checked by A. D. 
Particular care should be taken to see that each customer 
receives his right medicine. There are probably as many, 
if not more errors mado this way than m any other. Two 
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customer* come in at the saruo time, aud each hands in 
a prescription probably from the same physician. Unless 
some precaution is at once taken to identify each cus- 
tomer with his owu prescription, the chance is they will 
each receive the wrong one; even if a second or third is 
handed in some time after the first, there is ant to be 
confusion. Many time* prescriptions am left to ho called 
for, and other members of the family come for it; it is dif- 
ficult to know which one to give utiles* provisions have 
been made tieforehund to guard against the trouble. Many 
establishments adopt the system of having checks with 
duplicate numbers. One number is given to the party or- 
dering the medicine and the corresponding number at- 
tached to the prescription. This need not be confined to 
stores doing a large prescription trade, for no matter how 
small the business, too much care cannot be exercised to 
prevent a mistake. 

H. P. Reynolds, of Plninfield, N. J., suggests* a form 
of check, which can be printed sis or eight on a sheet, 
and gummed by hand, or Ismght all ready for use for 
about $5 a thousand. The coupons only are gummed, and 
are scored in printing, to enable them to ho torn off. When 
a prescription is received, the check is banded to the cus- 
tomer, and the coupons are affixed to the prescription, 
one of them projecting, to lie attached to the completed 
and wrapped package, to serve for its identification on 
the presentation of the check. 

Whether checks are used or not. when a prescription is 
handed in, at once ask for the name of the party it isforor 
who hands it to you. and at once write this name on the 
face or back of the paper. When the prescription is finish- 
ed, or ready to bo delivered, call out the name and inform 
him the prescription is ready. 

Note on Sulphonal. 
IN spite of its comparatively high price, sulphonal appears 
to have taken a decided hold among observant 
therapeutists, as an efficient and harmless soporific. The 



shaken with ether, and the ethereal solution again evap 

orated. 

According to Schwnre. minute quantities of sulphonal 
may be detected in the following manner: Place some 
powdered wood charcoal and a trace of sulphonal into a 
test-tube, cover this with moistened blue litmus paper, 
and heat the contents over a flame. A dense cloud having 
the odor of mercaptan will form, and at the same time 
the litmus paper will be strongly reddened by the simul- 
taneously produced vapors of formic, acetic, and sulphur- 
ous acids. 

Another reaction is given by Schwarz as follows: Heat 
sulphonal for some time with caustic soda and powdered 
wood charcoal over a flame. The fused mass then con- 
tains sulphide of sodium, and therefore yields the usual 
reactions with nitro-prusside of sodium, or solution of lead 
salts, or on addition of an acid. This reaction may be 
performed even with very minute quantities of sulphonal 
upon a platinum wire, but a protracted ignition is neces- 
sary for success. 

Observers differ somewhat in their statements as to the 
projier doses. According to Rosin, it is not a prompt 
soporific in doses of 1 Om. (15 grains); but 2 Om. (30 
grains) act promptly, and may be considered as equiva- 
lent to J— J grain of morphine. In children a prompt 
effect it produced, according to Schwalbe, by doses of 4 to 8 
grains. Schmey warns against ad ministering sulphonal to 
persons suffering from angina pectoris or arteriosclerosis. 

l>r. Mathes records in the Centralblatt f. klini*che 
Medic. \ Chem. and Drugg.), the results of a series of clini- 
cal trials of the soporific, which were carried out under 
the su[>ervision of Professor v Ziemssen in Munich. The 
doctor gave ninetv-nine single doses to twenty-seven 
patients, and the therapeutical virtues of the compound 
may be judged from the fact that a complete effect was 
obtained in 72 per cent of the administrations, while in 
9.25 per cent the remedy was somewhat less successful, 
making 81.25 per cent of cases in which it more or less 
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only difficulty connected with it is its pharmaceutical in- 
tractability, it being so little soluble in the usual menstrua 
which can be used for the internal administration of 
remedies. The following notes, taken from the Pharm. 
CentralhaUe (No. 36), may afford some hints to prescribers 
or dispensers. 

• Kast ( Therap. Monat*h., 1883, 316) finds sulphonal to be 
soluble in water, at the temperature of the blood (37'-38* 
C), in the proportion of 1 in •150. The solubility is de 
cidedly increased bv the presence of salts, a 2-per-cent 
solution of chloride bf soJium at 4i) C. dissolves sulpho- 
nal in tho proportion of l in 250. 

Baumann hasalrendy pointed out that concentrated 
mineral ncids dissolve sulphonal easily ; but even when they 
are highly diluted, they exert a solvent action upon tho 
substance. In a solution of hydrochloric acid containing 
2% HCI— about tho proportion existing in the gastric juice 
— the solubility was found, at blood-temperature, to be l in 
272 and 1 in 2S0. 100 C.c. of artificial gastric juice, mixed 
with 0.5 Gin. (8 grains) of sulphonal at blood-temperature, 
effected complete solution in 1 to 2 hours. This represents 
a proportion of 1 in 200. On neutralizing this solution 
with soda, the sulphonal did not crystallize out during 
several hours. 

In presence of salts and peptones, sulphonal is still more 
easily soluble. But alkalies exert scarcely any influence 
upon its solubility. 

Kast recommends, as the best method of administering 
sulphonal. to give it in form of powder (15 to 45 grains) 
mixed with at least 7 fl. oz. of some warm liquid in the 
early part of the evening, say between 7 and 8 o'clock. It 
may be given with a part of the evening meal or in the 
tea. Under these circumstances it is most readily dis- 
solved. 

To detect sulphonal in tho contents of the stomach or in- 
testines, they are shaken with ether, which takes up both 
the dissolvea and the undissolved sulphonal. The ethereal 
solution is evaporated, the residue treated with hot water, 
the solution freed from fat by filtration, tt 
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accomplished the desired end. In 18.75 per cent of the 
total number* of times it was given, the results were nega- 
tive. The dose was found to vary with the individual, so 
that no hard and fast line of maximum and minimum 
could be drawn. For a majority of doses 15 grains was 
found to be sufficient, and in all instances it was observed 
to be desirable to administer the compound some hours 
before the sleep was desired, as its effects are only slowly 
produced. It is preferable to other hypnotics in being 
tree from taste and odor, and without any tendency to 
interfere with the vital functions. 

Partial Vacuum for Desiccators, Percolators, etc. 

A gallon tin is fitted with a rubber stopper, through 
which passes a glass tube bent at right angles and 
attached to a rubber tube, which can be closed by a screw 
pinchcock. About half a pint of water is placed in the tin 
and boiled until the air has been removed, that is, until 
the steam is wholly condensed when passed into cold 
water. The source of heat is then withdrawn and the 
rubber tube closed with the pinchcock. The tin is cooled 
by placing in cold water. The rubber tube is now attached 
to the vessel to be exhausted, and the cocks opened. If 
the vessel be about a liter in capacity, three-fourths of the 
air will be taken from it, and it the operation be repeated 
a second time, the quantitv mny be further reduced to 
one-sixteonth of an atmosphere, and this for most prac- 
tical purposes is a vacuum. 

I find that an ordinary gallon tin will bear the required 

Sressure ; that a two gallon tin of usual thickness will not 
o so: neither will an essence-of-lcmon copper, which is 
"V so useful for laboratory purposes, answer in this 
but its failure in this respect may be turned to 
accounts* a lecture experiment to illustrate the great force 
of atmospheric pressure.— W. H. Symoks in Pharm. Joum., 
Sept. 15th. 

f If any of our readers happens to have what Mr. Symons 
calls a '" gallon tin " which is of any particular value, we 
caution him not to place implicit faith in the above state- 
ment that it will not collapse if treated as directed.— Ed. 

A.. IX ] 
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Glycerin Suppository as a Laxative. 

A proprietary preparation introduced in Europe under 
the name of Oidtmann's Purgative has been the means of 
leading the attention of physician* to the fact that glyce- 
rin administered per rectum see ins to be one of the most 
prompt and efficient laxatives in existence. The prepara- 
tion before mentioned has been examined by various 
chemists, who found it to contain a high percentage of 
impure glycerin, but it is presumed the ''inventor 1 ' did 
not know nimself that the principal activity of his com- 
pound resided in this ingredient. It has since then been 
reported by various authorities that glycerin, introduced 
as enema, is an exceedingly prompt evacuant. Several 
methods have been proposed to apply the agent for this 
purpose practically, but none of these are as advantage- 
ous as the method of Dieterich, who prepares supposito- 
ries containing 90 per cent of glycerin in the following 
manner: 

Dissolve 10 parts of extra-hard dialyzed " stearin soap 
in boiling water, add to the solution 90 parts of pure gly- 
cerin, filter the whole in a steam- funnel, and evaporate to 
lOOparts. Then pour the mass into suppository moulds. 

The suppositories thus prepared are firm and transpa- 
rent, hygroscopic, and when exposed to the air soon be- 
come coated with water blisters. The combination of 
soap and glycerin appears to be a very judicious one, as 
soap alone is well known to act as a laxative. 

It is said that the laxative effect occurs between one and 
ten minutes after introducing the suppository, and is so 
easy and free from discomfort that this promises to come 
soon into general use. 

[The efficacy of these suppositories as a laxative is de- 
nied by Dr. Boas, of Berlin, who says that the mixture of 
which the suppository consists is insoluble in the rectum, 
owing to its high melting-point (76" C.». Another cor re 
sixmuent of the Pharm. Zeit., Mr. A. Heck, asserts that 
they are readily melted in the rectum within ten minutes, 
and that they have a prompt effect. Before use, they 
should be rubbed over with a little glycerin or oil. — Ed. 
Am. Dkcoo.] 

Dieterich makes two sizes of suppositories, weighing re- 
spectively about 10 and 40 grains, which are wrapped in 
tin foil for protection.— After Zeit*ch. d. Oester. Apoth. 
Ver., No. 26. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— The dialyzed " stearin soap 
mentioned in the formula is no doubt the same for which 
Dieterich gives a formula in his Pharm. Manuale (2), p. 
310: 

1,000 parte. 

.cryat MA " 

100 " 

Sodium Chloride 250 •• 

Water 3,750 " 

Melt the Stearic Acid, and gradually add it, under stir- 
ring, to a solution of 580 parts of crystallised Carbonate of 
Sodium in 3,000 parts of Water, heated on a stcum-batlt. 
When all the stearic acid has been added, add the Alco- 
hol, cover the vessel, and allow it to stand at least six 
hours on top of the Bteam apparatus [that is, in a warm 
place). Then cause the soap to separate by adding a fil- 
tered solution of the Chloride of Sodium, and the remain- 
der of the Carbonate of Sodium (25 parts) in 750 parts of 
the Water, transfer it to a cloth strainer, allow to become 
cold, and press. 

If it is desired to remove the salts which are contained 
as impurities in all commercial stearic acid, the soap solu- 
tion is not salted out. but is filled into parchment paper 
bags (gut or parchment "cases "), which are hung into 
hot water. The salts will thus gradually dialyze out. 
But this latter operation can be carried out with advan- 
tage only on the large scale. The yield of salted-out soap 
obtained from the above named quantities amounts to at 
least 1,100 parts. 

Camphoric Acid. 

Camphoric acid was first recommended by Reichert as 
a remedy in affections of the mucous membrane of the 
respiratory passages. Lately it has been thoroughly tested 
by Niesel in the medical clinic at Greifswald. It was found 
tfiat a l-per-cent solution of it. effected by means of an 
alkali, when used by way of inhalation upoii consumptives, 
almost always produced a diminution of expectoration 
and of a desire to cough. The same solution was found 
useful in chronic cystitis, being used as injection. Its 
greatest usefulness, however, was found to bo the reducing 
effect it had upon the night-sweats of consumptives. For 
this purpose it was given in doses of 1 Gm. (15 grains), or 
even 2 Gm. (30 grains) ; or 1 Gm. (15 grains) throe times 
daily.— After Dentuch. Med. Wocheiitefi. 

Note by Ed. Am. Drugg.— Camphoric acid is prepared 
from camphor by the prolonged action of bot nitric acid. 
The following is an outline of the process. To 150 Gm. of 
camphor contained in a capacious flask placed on a water- 
bath add 4 pints of nitric acid of spec. grav. 1.270, and fit a 
long glass tube into the neck by means of plaster of Paris, 
the glass tube serving as an upright condenser. Then heat 
the water-bath to boiling and keep it so until the vapors 
in the glass tube have nearly or entirely ceased to have a 
reddish tint, for which a period of about 50 hours may be 
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necessary. Now concentrate the contents of the flask, 
neutralize with soda, filter, and decompose the salt with 
hydrochloric acid. The camphoric acid will separate, and 
is recrystallized from boiling water. 

Camphoric acid is in form of white scales or crystals, 
soluble in 160 parts of water at 12 C, and in 12 parte of 
boiling water. Its sodium as well as potassium salts are 
deliquescent. The lithium salt requires 1, and the mag- 
nesium salt 2.5 parts of water for solution. Camr •boric 
acid is a bibasic acid, its formula being H,C,.H„0, r or 
C,.H,.0., while camphor has the formula C.H..O. 

Cnlorodyne. 

The new Hungarian Pharmacopoeia, among other new 

§ reparations, gives a formula for " Chlorodine," which 
iffers very considerably from those previously known 
under this name, and certainly docs not appear to resem- 
ble the proprietary article known under that name. The 
formula, transcalculated into our weights and measures, 
is as follows : 

Extract of Cannabis Indica 1J grains. 

Acetic Ether q. s. 

Chloroform 80 min. 

Tincture of Ginger 300 " 

Syrup of Orange Peel 70 " 

Dissolve the Extract of Cannabis Indica by rapid tritu- 
ration in thirty drops of the Acetic Ether, and add the 
Syrup of Orange Peel. Then gradually incorporate, while 
stirring, the Tincture of Ginger, transfer the mixture to a 
bottle, and add the remainder of the Acetic Ether and the 
Chloroform. Keep in a well closed bottle. It should have 
a greenish-yellow color, and remain free from sediment. 

Improving the Taste of Caaoara Preparations. 

In view of the recent discussion on the activity of cas- 
cara preparations which have been rendered palatable by 
treatment with alkali, the following comments by Dr. 
John Irving, of Ley tons tone, are of interest, and apart 
from that the notes give some hints which pharmacists 
may advantageously follow up. Dr. Irving calls atten- 
tion to the repulsive-looking mixture which the ordinary 
fluid extract forms with water, and states that this uii- 
sightliness may be entirely and satisfactorily obviated 
without either glycerin or syrups. A very small quan- 
tity of water of ammonia, dropped into the watery mix- 
ture, will clear it to a bright ruby color, seen by trans- 
mitted light, the transparency of which is not altered by 
a flavoring agent, such as tinct. aurantii, nor by a sweet- 
ener, like saccharin. 

Fl. Ext. of Cancara is, 80 

Water of Ammonia gr. 8 

Tinct. of Orange. m 15 

Solut. of Saccharin (5J) a.m. 

Water fl. j 1} 

One dose. 

Again, ammonia permits cascara to be dispensed with 
some preparations of iron, such as citrate of iron and am- 
monium, the mixture, though dark in proportion to the 
amount of extract used, being a perfect solution : 

Citrate of Iron and Ammonium gr. 30 

Water of Ammonia <% 10 

Fl. Ext. of Cascara m 80 to 60 

Sol. of Saccharin (W) a.m. 

Water (aromatic) to make fl. J 8 

Dow. A fluidounce thrice daily. 

This combination is especially serviceable, with (or 
without) small doses of digitalis, where the heart is en- 
feebled and constipation exists, with tendency to oedema 
of the extremities; in such a case, the liquid extract of 
cascara, given with the iron in regulated small doses, 
three or four times a day, serves an obvious twofold pur- 
pose: (I) it counteracts the binding effect of iron in reliev- 
ing the bowels, and (2) assists the circulation by remov- 
ing excess of fluid. In a similar way, cascara may be 
combined with liq. bismuthi et amnion, citratis in diges- 
tive derangements. Numerous other mixtures will doubt- 
less suggest themselves: the only point to be kept in mind 
is thnt the medicine containing the cascara must be some- 
what alkaline, and made so with ammonia, or, as has 
been suggested, with potaMsa. — After Brit. Med. Journ. and 
Chem. and Drugg. 

The Cutch Trade of Burnish 

The Rangoon Oazette, discussing the manufacture and 
trade in cutch in Burmah, says that the expert of cutch is 
the next moat important to that of rice, and it has been 
steadily increasing during the past twenty years. The 
Acacia Catechu, or cutch tree, is found in large forests 
throughout the whole country ; the core of the tree is a 
dark red wood like mahogany j the wood is chipped and 
boiled, the inspissated extract thus obtained being the 
cutch. In October the cutch boilers form themselves into 
small companies, and select a spot where there are good 
robust trees. The boiling nans are firmly fixed in holes in 
the ground, the trees are felled, the branches lopped, the 
bark and outer wood removed, and the core reached. The 
children chip the dark red wood, which is placed in the 
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pans with a little water, care being taken that it d oes not 
get overheated or burnt. When of the required consist- 
ence, the contents of the pans are spread out on mats to 
evaporate, the woody refuse being thrown away, and the 
sap alone retained. In a short time the mats can Iks 
manipulated into small blocks of a regular Bize. The 
colors are red, dark rod, or black, the shades depending 
principally on the quality of the chips and the time taken 
in boiling- The light red and red cutch is considered the 
btst, and" with betel nut and other ingredients is chewed by 
the Burmese, and is exported to India for the same purpose. 
Tho dark rod and black are prepared largely for the 
markets of Europe and America. The characteristics of 
pure, unadulterated cutch are uniformity of appearance, 
bitter, acrid, or pungent taste, smell like opium, and fri- 
ability. Formerly the quality could, as a rule, be relied 
on, but of late years, owing to the steady demand, keen 
competition, and enhanced prices, a stimulus has been 
given to the trade, and great liberties have been taken 
with the cutch in mixing and adulterating. A spurious 
cutch is used ; fibrous mnltcr, sand, or earth are sometimes 
added to increase the weight, and the Chinese dealers 
have a habit of putting good, bad, and indifferent into one 
consignment, which is then sold for a good sample.— 
Chem. and Drugg. 

Insect Powder and Hellebore. 

According to Marpmann, the poisonous action of insect 
flowers is due to a volatile principle, soluble in alcohol and 
very volatile, as by distillation a product is obtained which 
is as active. Hellebore is sometimes used as an adul- 
terant of insect powder. That this is not a poison to flies 
can be shown by putting them under bell jars with the 
different powders. With insect powder, the flies, after 



RECEIVER FOR DISTILLATION IN VACUUM. 

Ik place of the apparatus designed by Raikow, Edgar v. 
Boyen recommends the construction shown in the ac- 
companving illustration, which does not need a detailed 
description. The vacuum is, of course, established by 
aspiration (by means of a pump, etc.), nt the lateral 
tubes of the flasks A and B. Communication with either 
one or the other receiving flasks is established by a pro- 
per adjustment of the stopcocks a b ando'h'. To make 
the apjtnratuH less fragile and complicated, it is so ar- 
ranged that it cmsist* of several pieces to be joined to- 
gether by stout lubber tubing — ( tint,. Zeit. and Chem. 
CentraM. 

A DIALYZER FOR EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES. 

r |lni glass vessel g has thick walls, is expanded above, and 
J- in the inside of its neck, at x, has three projecting 
ledges. Upon these is placed a funnel t, the stem of which 
is cut off, and in the inside of the funnel is placed aparch- 
ment filter p f, folded in the manner proposed by Hehner 
& Richmond (see September, page lfi7). The filter pro- 
jects 14 Cm. beyond the edge of the funnel. The substance 
to be dialyzed is put into the filter, and the vessel is filled, 
by means of a sprite-flask, with distilled water to the 
height of I Cm. over the edge of the filter (that is, to the 
mark w h). This causes the filter to float in the position it 
occupies, and all conditions for a successful dialysis are 
now very favorable. The dialysate may be seen to flow 
off or descend from the orifice" of the funnel, while fresh 
water passes in over the e<1ge of tho funnel. When the 
water is to be renewed, the funnel with filter is lifted out 
bv meanM of a pair of crucible tongs. The whole ap- 
paratus is covered by a plate of glass.— A. Schneidkh, in 
Pharm. Central h., 144. 






RncriT^r for fractional diMtillatUMi. 



ScbncMlrr's tli*lyt«r. 



several minutes, drag the hind legs, fall on the backs, and 
are stupefied. On the contrary, with hellebore they are 
alive after twenty-four hours.— Chem. and Drugg. 

Avoidance of Weighed Filters. 

Professor de Koninck, of Brussels, calls attention to the 
advantage of a method long ago recommended by Prof. 
Fresenius, by which the weighing of filters containing 
precipitates may in many cases he avoided. It is well 
Known that the drying of filters to a constant weight and 
the keeping them dry during weighing ib often difficult. 
Besides, when the precipitate is to be iguited with the 
filter, it is sometimes impossible to prevent the reduction 
of a part of the precipitate, whereby loss is incurred. 

The remedy proposed is to wash the filter with a liquid 
which will completely dissolve the precipitate, and which 
will not bring into the resulting solution any substance 
that canuot be driven off at the temiK-rature to which the 
precipitate proper would have to be exposed. 

The author, tor instance, recommends, when potassium 
is to be determined as the double chloride of platinum and 
potassium, and after this precipitate has been properly 
collected on the filter and washed in tho usual manner 
with moderately strong alcohol, to detach the precipitate 
as far as possible from the filter, then to replace tho filter 
in the funnel, and to wash the rest of the precipitate 
through by means of boiling water. This solution is then 
evaporated, the detached precipitate added, the whole 
dried and ignited. There being no danger of reducing any 
of the salt by contact of organic matter from the niter, 
more accurate results are obtained. 

The same may be done when determining arsenic as 
ammonio-niagnesium arsenate, or phosphorus as ammo- 
nio-magnesium phosphate, and so in many other cases.— 
Zeituch. f. angew. Chem. 

[It could also be well applied in determining alkaloids, 
as it is well known that the use of counterbalanced filters 
is usually a source of inaccuracy.— Ei>. Aa. Dkuuo.J 



RECEIVER FOR UNINTERRUPTED FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION. 

When a liquid is to be distilled under reduced pressure 
or under a vacuum, which is accomplished by con- 
necting tho receiver with the air pump or with a Bunsen 
filter pump, and when it is at the same time desired to 
leceive the distillate in several fractions without disturbing 
the vacuum, the apparatus shown in the cut may be used. 
This is an adapter and condenser combined. It is made of 
glass, and supplied by Alt, Eberhard, and Jaeger, of 
Ilmenau, in Thuringia. 

The receiver is a glass vessel, with adapter-tube i. and 
aspirator-tube e, provided with a glass stopper k which 
ends in a curved hollow tube «, having a number of round 
holes o, which are situated so that they exactly corre- 
spond to the opening between the arm i and the body of 
the vessel. Whenever any of these holes is brought in ex- 
act position with this opening, tho outlet of the stopper (a J 
is exactly over one of the five exit nipples, for instance, 
that at /, all of which are carefully ground at the outside, 
and form an integral part of the apjiaratus. To each nip- 

«e belongs a bottle, fitting the ground neck tightly, 
'hen tho distillation has been started, and the proper 
degree of exhaustion attained, the flrnt distillate is received 
in any of the attached bottles. As soon as a different 
fraction of the distillate is required to be collected sepa- 
rately, it is only necessary to carefully turn the stop-cock 
k, so that the orifice at a will point into another vessel.— 
Chem. Zeit. 



Kennedy's Medical Discovory. -This nostrum is re- 
ported to lie prepared after the following formula: 
Heleniumautumnale, 1 oz. ; Licorice root, } oz. ; Apocvnum 
cannabinum, i ox.; Boiling water, 8 oz.; Proof spirit, 10 
fl. oz. ; macerate for 48 hours, strain, and add sugar, 4 oz. ; 
Tinct. Gaultheria, 1 fl. oz. 
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Testing the Parity of Chloroform. 

M. C. Traub states that perfectly pure chloroform should 
respond to the following tests. 

1. When a considerable volume of it, say 100 Co., is 
evaporated, it should leave no residue. 

2. It should be absolutely free from ncid. To determine 
this, 25 C.c. of alcohol are poured into a glass-stoppered 
cylinder of 50 C c. capacity, and 10 drops of a neutral 
alcoholic solution of purified litmus added. Next, euough 
chloroform is poured in to fill (he cylinder completely, so 
that it will contain no air when the stopper has been in- 
serted. It is then thoroughly shaken [that is, frequently 
reversed, so as to mix the contents thoroughly), and set 
aside in a dark place. The tint should not be altered within 
twenty-four hours. 

3. It should be indifferent towards colorless, concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It will stand this test only when it has 
been kept in glass-stoppered bottles. If cork has been used 
to stopper the original bottle, the chloroform is liable to 
abstract from it gradually certain organic substances 
which will impart color to the sulphuric acid. 

4. It should not produce a blue or bluish tint when 
added to solution of iodide of zinc and starch [absence of 
free chlorine or loosely combined chlorine compounds|. 

5. When shaken with water, the latter should, alter 
being separated, remain unaffected by nitrate of silver. 

6. If hydrogen gas be developed from pure zinc and 
diluted sulphuric acid, in the presence of some of the 
chloroform, the gas should not affect tutoring paper moist- 
ened with a 50j solution of nitrate of silver.— After 
Schweiz. Woch. f. Pharm. 

Wear of Platinum Vessels. 

P. Vueth reports in The Analyst on the loss of weight 
which platinum capsules, used only for milk analyses, 
have suffered in the course of years. The figures given 
are of interest, as it is not uncommon among chemists, 
to assume the weight of platinum dishes which have l>een 
cleaned without scouring, and which have nut been sub- 
jected to red heat, to remain practically constant. 

The weight of the capsules employed varied between 10 
and 14 Gm. each; internal diameter 4 Cm., the greatest 
depth 1.5 Cm. Each capsule was used £50-300 times a year. 
At each operation it was charged with 5 Gm, of milk, 
heated for three hours in a steam-bath, afterwards 3 more 
hours in an air-bath at 100'C, and then weighed. The 
cleaning was performed by soaking the capsules for half 
an hour in hot water containing some carbonate of sodium, 
and then wiping them out with a wisp of straw. Next 
they were put into a fresh solution of washing soda, and 
finally rinsed with pure water. 

Sixty eight capsules, which had been in constant use 
during 7 years, lost during this time 14.119 Gm.. that is, 
each on an average 0.2070 Gm. Kight capsules, which 
had been used upwards of 5 years lost 0.598 Gm., or 0.0747 
Gm. each. And 23 capsules, used only during 2 years, had 
lost 0.227 Gm., or 0.O099 Gm. each. 

Comparative Efficacy of Antiseptics. 

Dr. G. Rudlim has made experiments to determine the 
comparative efficacy of certain agents reputed to be anti- 
septics, regarding their power to destroy, or prevent the 
development of, bacteria in culture-gelatin. Though the 
conclusions to be derived from this series of experiments 
may not be altogether transferable or applicable to all 
other methods of antisepsis, yet they are of value so far 
as they show the penetrating power of the various agents. 

1. Iodoform. This behaves towards the several bac- 
teria either as an almost indifferent powder, or as a 
feeble antiseptic. Towards cholera Willi, however, it 
acts as a jiowerf ul antiseptic ; its vapors alone are sufficient 
to prevent their development in a 10 per cent culture geln 
tin down to a depth of about 10 millimeters. 

2. Oil of Turjtentine. In a 1 per cent solution, this acts 
as a powerful preventive of bacterial development. Ad- 
dition of 1 part of oil of turpentine to 200 part* of culture- 
gelatin renders the latter sterile. But a H emulsion of 
the oil is insufficient to kill tiie Bacillus anthracis. When 
poured upon gelatin, the oil penetrates to a depth of about 
10 Mm., and thus far renders it sterile. 

3. Oils of Lavender. Eucalyptus and Rosemary are the 
best antiseptics among other essential oils, particularly 
when used undiluted. The two first named penetrate cul- 
ture-gelatin to a depth of 10, the latter to 15 millimeters. 

4. Next after these oils comes oi7 of cloves. Others, 
such as the oils of thyme, fennel, pepiwrmint, anise, juni- 
per and camphor are of little account as antiseptics. 

5. lodol has proved to be inert and indifferent towards 
bacteria. 

6. Balaam of Peru is a rather powerful antiseptic, being 
especially destructive to the cholera bacillus. It pene- 
trates culture-gelatin to a depth of about 8 Mm. 

7. Sulfoichthyolate of Sodium in 5 per cent aqueous 
solution is a very feeble antiseptic. 

8. Aniline, best in saturated aqueous solution, is a 
most prompt antiseptic. A 10* culture-gelatin prepared 
with I of solution of aniline is incapable of propagating 
bacteria.- Centralbl.f. Ther. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Half-strength Fluid Extracts. 

TI Tk have received two letters of inquiry asking us to 
' * give our views regarding the new class of liquid 
preparations which were proposed by Prof. J. U. Lloyd in 
his recent address, as president, to the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, in the following words: 

" I suggest that a class of liquid preparations of plants 
be made conspicuous in our Pharmacopoeia that may be 
used by all physiciaiis. Let each of these preparations 
represent the drug one grain to two minims, as far as it is 
practical to make them by percolation and maceration, 
one pint being derived from 8 ounces of drug, without the 
evaporation of any reserved percolate. Let the class of 
fluid extracts and tinctures Is- merged into and give way 
as much as possible to this class of preparations, which, 
from its nature, may be made without any elaborate ap- 
paratus, and need not lie purchased from manufacturers, 
all such preparations being easily made by an apothecary. 
Physicians will at once understand that two minims of 
each of these preparations will represent practically one 
grain of crude material, thus approaching a definite 
strength, as near at least to a certainty as the science of 
medicine can now diagnose and prescribe in disease." 
Prof. Lloyd's further remarks on this subject are omitted 
here, excepting his statement that he, himself, would 
deem the introduction of this new class of preparations 
into the Pharmacopoeia unadvisable, if the class of tinc- 
tures and fluid extracts could not at the Bame time be 
abolished. 

If we were in the fortunate position of having to con- 
struct our first pharmacopoeia, with nothing preceding it, 
excepting the ex|iericnec of other nations, we would be 
fully justified in adopting the very convenient compromise 
afforded by Prof. Lloyd s plan between the tinctures and 
fluid extracts. These two last-named preparations, how- 
ever, have gone so thoroughly over into the tlesh and 
blood, as it were, of the pharmaceutical and medical pro- 
ftssions that, even if a new class of preparations, such as 
suggested by Prof. Lloyd, were actually introduced, either 
officially or by private enterprise, the tinctures and fluid 
extracts would still be prescribed. And hero is just the 
difficulty. The strength of the different preparations or 
the doses might be confounded. Besides, a liquid per- 
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colate obtained by pawing the menstruum, however 
slowly, through 8 ounces of drug, so as to obtain a pint of 
percolate, will in many cases not fully represent the active 
constituents of the « ounce*. To do this fully, it would be 
required to exhaust the drug and then to adjust the 
volume to 16 fluidounces. But we understand Prof. 
Lloyd*s objection to this very well. He thinks that a 
slight deficiency of the product in soluble matters not ex- 
tracted, and therefore absent in the pint of liquid, is 
amply made up by the bettor quality of the product in 
other directions, as it has not been subjected to heat, and 
will probably be less likely to precipitate. However, to 
return to the principal objection : Physicians will most 
certaiuly keep on prescribing tinctures aud fluid extracts, 
for does not past experience teach us how hard it is to 
cause old preparations to be relegated to oblivion? We 
agree with Prof. Lloyd that the introduction of the new 
preparations would be advisable only if the old oneB can 
be entirely replaced by the new. But as this is not like- 
ly to happen, we foresee no chance for the latter even in 
the distant future. 

Use of Vanillin. 

(Commercial vanillin is not made from vanilla, but from 
J the cambium sap of the pine, which contains coniferin 
or coniferyl-alcohol. The latter is converted into the 
former by a procesB of oxidation. The discoverers of the 
chemical constitution, and of the method of artificial prepa- 
ration of vanillin, Messrs. Tiemann & Haarmann, have 
gradually improved the process-, so that the commercial 
product is fully equal in aroma to the natural vanillin con- 
tained in vanilla beans. And the vanillin is now sold at a 
price which makes it decidedly more economical to use it 
than an equivalent amount of the beans themselves. There 
are several manufactories in Europe which do not seem 
to have as yet combined to a "trust." In consequence, 
the price has been depressed more and more. 

Atone timeit was supposed that artificial vanillin would 
ruin the vanilla inlustry and trade, just as artificial 
alizarin has practically ruined the madder industry. But, 
curiously enough, this has not been fie e we. Vanilla 
holds its own extremely well. In fact, there is much more 
vanilla grown and sold at the present time than before 
vanillin was known as a commercial product. And yet, 
the latter is also consumed in constantly increasing quan- 
tities. 

There is one reason for this. It is well known that an ex- 
tract of vanilla made from the bean contains other matters 
besides the vanillin, among them what is usu illy termed 
"extractive" and a good deal of coloring matter. Now 
these substances have the power of binding or holding the 
odor of vanilla much more energetically than a simple 
neutral solvent would. Therefore, if two liquids are made 
of as near equal strength in odor and taste of vanillin as 
possible, one from vanilla bean and the othor from vanil- 
lin, and if these two liquids are used, in equal proportions, 
to flavor equal amounts of any inert or insipid mixture, 
it will be found that the one flavored with the extract of 
the bean will retain its odor longest- But this property is 
not always required of the flavoring. When used for cu- 
linary purposes, it is seldom required to preserve the odor 
or taste of some flavored delicacy more than 48 hours. 
On the other hand, when chocolate or other confectionery 
is made on the large scale for the market, it is necessary 
to insure the stability of the odor and taste for as long a 
time as possible. Hence while artificial vanillin is per- 
fectly satisfactory in the former case, the natural beau is 
preferred in the latter. It is usually considered that 1 oz. 
of vanillin is equivalent to 40 oz. of good vanilla beans. 

Handling of Acids. 

A oorbesPONDEnt informs us that helms met with a sen - 
ous accident, caused by the spattering of some drops 
of muriatic acid into his eves, while loosening the glass 
stopp?r of a five-pint bottle containing it. Ho suggests 
that we caution our readers against similar mishaps, and 
he thinks that it would be a useful thing to repeat such 
cautions occasionally, even without waiting for the occur- 
rence of an accident. We think this suggestion deserves 
attention, and, in compliance, will append here somo cau- 
tionary remarks, which do not claim to embrace all that 
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could be written upon the subject, but which may afford 
some practical hints at least for the younger and leas ex- 
perienced members of the profession : 

When emptying carboy* of acid, see that they are se- 
curely held. Do not tilt them over with one hand, while 
holding a receiving vessel in the other, unless they are so 
hung or placed that you have absolute control over them. 
A good way is to put the carboy on an elevated place, say 
about 18 to 24 inches high, so that when it lies on its side, 
its upper edge will be about three inches within the edge 
of the platform. If the carboy has a wooden strip or 
side-rail, instead of a handle, it is best to tilt it on the sido 
where this is situated, as this assists in keeping command 
over the carboy while it is tilted. If you have a carboy- 
awing, be sure you see that the carboy is securely fastened, 
and that allowance be made for the change in centre of 
gravity as it becomes more empty. 

Never stand in front of a carboy while emptying it, but 
sideways, and use a receiving vessel with a substantial 
handle. Do not hold a bottle with a funnel under the 
mouth of the carboy, nor hold any vessel so that if it 
should overflow the acid would run over your hands. 

Choose such a place for emptying carboy?, or any other 
containers of acid, as will suffer the least injury should 
the vessel be broken, or any of the acid be spilled. 

Remember that the larger or the flimsier the container 
is, the more care and circumspection must be exercised. 
A person may have emptied a hundred or more carboys 
without any mishap, when unexpectedly an accident will 
happen, and in nine cases out of ten this is due to pure 
carelessness. 

Never carry large containers of acid in contact with 
your body. Should they accidentally break, a most 
serious burn (sometimes turning out fatally) may be the 
result. 

When opening acid bottles, for instance the usual fivo- 
pint sizes, first remove the cement from around the stop- 
per, and wash and wipe the neck carefully to remove every 
trace of foreign matter. Then, if the stopper cannot be 
easily loosened by hand, place a coarse towel over the 
stopper and bottle, and while bearing with the thumb of 
one hand against the edge of one side of the stopper, tap 
the other side gently with the wooden (not me(allic) 
handle of a spatula, when it usually will become lo ise. 
Should it be very obstinate, and the bottle at the same 
time appear to be of rather thin glass, place the bottle into 
a sufficiently deep and large acid-proof jar to receive the 
contents in case the bottle should break. The reason why 
a towel should be put over the stopper is almost self-evi- 
dent. Our correspondent would have had no occasion to 
write to us had he used one. If a bottle of acid is exposed 
to a warm temperature, evidently some pressure will be 
developed within the bottle. By moving the bottle about, 
the neck and bottom of the stopper will be wetted with the 
acid, and if afterwards the stopper is suddenly loosened, 
the compressed air or gases will throw out any particles 
of liquid which are between the neck and stopper. 

All acids are not equally dangerous. Hydrochloric or 
muriatic is perhaps the least risky. Sulphuric acid comes 
next, as it does not evolve any gases. The greatest care, 
however, must be exercised with nitric acid, aud still more 
so with aqua regis. 

When compiled to work for any length of time with 
acids, it is well to have a vessel of fresh water close at 
hand, to wash off any drops that may have come in con- 
tact with the hands or face. Sometimes it may be advan- 
tageous to wear india-rubber gloves, though most of 
those sold for this purpose are rather clumsy. 

In packing acids, it should be made a rule to put them 
in a box by themselves, if at all possible. It would cer- 
tainly be dangerous to pack sulphuric acid promiscuously 
with such articles as chlorate of potassium and organic 
substances. 

In storing acids, equal care must be exercised. Asa rule 
they should be kept in a place so arranged that, if the 
containers should be broken, the acid would be unable to 
reach other substances. 

When diluting ncids with water, remember always to 
pour the acid, gradually and under stirring, into the water, 
and not the water in the acid. In the case of sulphuric 
acid, for instance, the latter method may develop such an 
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amount of steam at once that the whole liquid may be 
scattered about and do much damage. The lost time we 
saw this happen was about a year ago, when several car- 
boys of acid accidentally fell from the rear end of a truck 
in front of a factory of mineral waters. The acid collected 
in a pool in the gutter, and one of the workmen connected 
with the establishment, wanting to wash it into the sewer, 
turned a small stream of water upon it by means of a 
hone. The consequence was, a violent evolution of steam, 
almoBt resembling an explosion, and a number of the 
bystanders received more or less of the spray, to the 
damage of their skin and clothes. 



\\I k publish elsewhere in this number the first portion of 
v " a series of papers on the art of dispensing, which 
will be continued in subsequent issues. Tho basis for 
these articles will be the recent publication by the C/i*m- 
ist and Druggist, a notice of which will be found among 
the book reviews on page 232; but to adapt it to the needs 
of American pharmacists, many features will be changed 
and new matter and illustrations will be introduced. 
Much of the materials which have appeared in New Rrh- 
kdikb and Thk American Druggist since its first publica- 
tion, and which is allied to this subject, will also be incor- 
porated ; so that in many respects these papers will be a 
resume of progress in the art of dispensing during a period 
of nearly twenty years. 

It is thought that a republication of this character will 
be particularly acceptable, since it will serve to instruct 
beginners, and suggest to others ways in which their busi- 
; may be promoted. 



(T 



wiwo to the space required for the index of this vol- 
ume, a number of answers to queries are unavoid- 
ably delayed, and other interesting matters are obliged to 
lie 



T ixdbay and Blakibton's " Physician's Visiting List " 
for 1889 has come to hand, and has, in the thirty- 
eight years of its publication, become a thoroughly estab- 
lished requisite in the business of many practitioners. 



rpmt sixteenth edition of the Dispensatory of the United 
States of America has reached us, and will be noticed 
in our next issue. It has been re-arranged, thoroughly 
revised, and largely re-written. The entire incorporation 
of the National Formulary, covering sixty-eight pages, is 
one of the new features. The price of muslin-bound copies 
is $7.00. 



T^rE have just received from our esteemed friend. Dr. 
" * Bruno Hirsch, of Berlin, parts 3 and 4 of the second 
volume of his Universal Pharmacopeia, which we have 
had occasion to s|>eak of in our previous volumes. The 
work contains a systematic digest of all European and the 
U. 8. Pharmacopoeias, and is not only of the greatest prac- 
tical utility to every working pharmacist or dispenser, but 
is an indispensable work of reference for every one who in- 
tends to share in the labor of revising the pharmacopoeia 
of his country, or to make recommendations to his Com- 
mittee of Revision. The nature of tho book hardly admits 
of a review, though there are innumerable places where 
the export author has interwoven instructive or enienda- 
tory remarks of his own. In view of the fact that so 
much activity is at present shown in the pharmaceutical 
profession in preparing for a new revision of the U. S. 
Phann., wo doetn it our duty to draw tho attention of our 
readers to this work.* 



Henry A. Cassebeer, Sr., a well-known retired phar- 
macist of this city, from 1846 to 1850 one of the trustees of 
the College of Pharmacy, died on Nov. 18th, aged 75 
years. 



• Tim tttlr In : " Unlrrmwl Ptnurnakoj)"*. Elm- »f rglflcbeml* ZumunmcnMt'l- 
lun« der nir Zi-lt in Kurop* und .NorfUmrrika KiiltlgNi Phartuakuoucn." Von 
I)r. BmnoH^h<rol.I..WM^k V .u 1 l»«l.II 1 4 0^,, „vo. . II 

kw ohuJnod throjwh importers of book*. «uch u G. E Bteoueti or B. Wrster- 
mann A Co., or New York. 



QUERIES & ANSWERS. 



Queries for which answers are desired, must be 
by the 5th of the month, and must in every case be 
accompanied by the name and address of the writer, for 
the information of the editor, but not for publication. 



No. 2,251.— Black Polish for Leather (Jamestown). 

Perhaps the following combination, which is used in the 
German army for blackening leather, will answer your 
purpose: 

Shellac 12 or. 

Borax 4 

Nigroain 1 •• 

Water 80 " 

Dissolve the Borax in the Water (hot), and then dissolve 
the Shellac in the mixture; lastly add the Nigrosin, pre- 
viously rubbed with a little of the solution so as to break 
up the small lumps. 

No. 2.252.-" Diamond Nail Enamel" (S.. Oswego). 

We are unable to give you the composition of the par- 
ticular brand of this proprietary article which you inquire 
about. Its composition is not known to any but the 
maker, so far as we know. At least, it has never been 
analysed and reported upon. 

No. 2,253.— Russia Leather Odor (W. H. R.). 

Tho nearest approach to the odor of Russia leather may 
be produced by using the common oil of birch (oleum l»etu- 
laj lenta?). Of course, in preparing the leather, the various 
processes it passes through impart to it a special odor be- 
sides, or modify the original odor inherent in the skins. 
Genuine Russia leather is made from cows' skins, which 
are tanned with willow bark, and afterwards rubbed over 
with oil of birch. 

No. 2,254.— Tincture of Iohthyol (K.). 

We do not know whether a fortnida for such a prepara- 
tion has been recommended by the dermatologist you 
mention. Tho only account we have seen of such a pre- 
paration was a brief reply to a correspondent of the 
Pharmaceut. Zeitung, in which the editor stated that under 
Tincture of Ichthyol the writer probably meant a 10-per- 
cent solution of the substance in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether. You are probably aware that the manufacturers of 
ichthyol preparations make and sell several such solutions 
of different strength, and also a series of salts containing 
sulpbichthyolic acid. When " ichthyol." without further 
specification, is demanded, the sulphichthyolate of ammo- 
nium is supplied. All the other salts are hold under their 
respective names ; for instance, sulphichthyolate of sodium 
(sometimes called " sodium ichthyol"/, etc. 

No. 2,255.— Gluten-Bread for Diabetic Persons tE. V.t. 

A recent communication of Dr. Weltering of Minister* 
to the Allg. med. Cent.-Zeit. (No. 62) given the following 
method for making diabetic bread. 

Take 1 lb. gluten, and having mixed a little compressed 
yeast with a few tableepoonfuls of lukewarm water mix 
this with the gluten and incorporate about i pint of water 
so as to make a dough, which is exceedingly stickv Let 
it stand 1, to 2 hours at a temperature of J>6M04° F 
then place it into suitable tin moulds coated with butter' 
and bake it in the oven. After 1 or 2 hours the bread 
should lie turned. It depends upon the degree of heat 
how long the baking is to continu?. Experience is the 
best teacher. In place of the yeast, baking powder mav 
be taken, and this is even preferable. Mix 1 lb. of gluten 
with 1) heaped tablcspoonfuls of baking powder, and pass 
the whole through a sieve. Next make a dough with i 
pint of water (which in this case is scarcely at all sticky) 
fill the moulds, and at once put them in tho oven. The 
finished bread is Homewhat brittle, has a hard, brown 
crust, and a light gray porous crumb. Its taste is slightly 
bitter and acidulous, but its nutritive value is very high, 
as it contains about 55 per cent of protein substances. ' 

No. 2,256.— Yield of Wintergreen, Sassafras ete in 
Essential Oils (Pescud, N. C). 1 

Gaultheria or wintergreen or "mountain-tea" leaves 
yield, on distillation, about 0.8 per cent <n per 1.000) of es- 
sential oil. Birch-bark, also called mahogany birch, 
which is the most common source of commercial oil of 
wintergreen, yields only 0.23 per cent, but the oil made 
from this costs less to the manufacturer. Sassafras root 
in chips, yield on distillation from 1 to 2 per cent oil. The 
bark of the root is the portion used medicinally, and this 
contains a good deal more oil. But distillers use the whole 
root, finely chipped. Pennyroyal from Mentha Pulegium 
1 Europe 1 yields about 0.3 per cent of oil. What tho Amer- 
ican pennyroyal (Hedeonia pulegioides) yields is not ex- 
actly known. 

It is of course, to be understood that much depends 
upon the condition of the fresh material to be distilled If 
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it is obtained at the proper Sanson, in prime condition, and 
subjected to careful distillation in a proper apparatus, 
much larger percentages of oil may probably be obtained. 
Before entering upon such nn induMry. however, you 
should collect together from the existing literature all that 
can be learned on the subject (consult particularly the an- 
nual Proceedings of the Anier. Pharui. Assoc. i, and be- 
sides, you ought to see the workings of Buch stills, and un- 
derstand their management. 

No. 2,257.— Vanillin (C. R. W.). 

Artificial Vanillin is prepared in the following manner. 

1. Preparation of the gluccside Coniferin. The trunks 
of pines or other coniferous trees, freshly felled in spring, 
are stripped of bark, the cambium layer is scraped off, and 
the juice thus obtained heated to boiling, whereby the al- 
bumen is coagulated. It is then strained, evaporated to 
one fifth and setasido to crystallize. The crystals are puri- 
fied by.recrystallization from boiling water with the aid of 
animal charcoal. 

2. Preparation of Vanillin. 10 parts of coniferin are 
dissolved in boiling water, nnd the solution added, in a 
fine stream, to a mixture of 10 parts bichromate of potas- 
sium, 15 parts of sulphuric acid, and 80 parts of water. 
The whole is warmed for about 3 hours to boiling, under 
an upright condenser. The vanillin which has been 
foinied ib dissolved out by ether, or distilled out by a cur- 
rent of steam. It is purified like conferin. Tho chemical 
changes are the following. 

C,.H„0. + H,0 = C.H.,0. + C..H. t O. 
coniferin water glucose coniferyl-alcohol 

C,.H,,0, + O - O.H.O, + CH.O 
coniferyl-alcohol oxygen vanillin aldehyde. 

The National Formulary contains a formula for Tine- 
turn Vanillini Cotnpomta, for tho rapid preparation of an 
"extract of vanilla ' made with vanillin. In this prepa- 
ration, a very small quantity of (artificial) cumarin— the 
odorous principle of the Tonka bean— has been added, 
which serves the purpose of making the odor and taste of 
vanillin more stable and persistent. 

On page 229 will be found a further note on vanillin. 

No. 2,258 — Bromide and Ammonio-Bromide of Cop- 
per (Norfolk). 

Our correspondent inquires where he can procure soluble 
bromide of copper, which he has seen recommended o*t a 
reducer for over-exposed photographic images or prints. 
He has procured some from Philadelphia, but finds it al- 
most insoluble. 

The same trouble seems to have been met with in Europe, 
for a few months ago we noticed a paper bv de Koninck 
(in the Zeituch. f. angev: Chemie), in which this very sub- 
ject is discussed and a remedy proposed. This chemist 
recommends to use the ammonio-bromide of copper, which 
can easily bo obtained in fine emerald-green crystals by 
the following process: To a weighed quantity of copper- 
turnings, in a flask provided with a class-stopper, about 
twice their weight of water is added, and afterwards, 
gradually, enough bromine, until the metal has dis- 
appeared, the first formed white bromide of copper redis- 
solved, and an excess of bromine is present. The flask 
must be kept cool to prevent loss of bromine. Next, the 
dark brown solution is freed from the excess of bromine by 
heating it in a capsule over a water-bath. To the residu- 
ary solution, containing a known quantity of cuprous 
bromide, an equivalent amount of bromide of ammonium 
is added, that is, 309 parts of the last-named salt for every 
100 pails of metallic copper used. The dark red liquid is 
then filtered and concentrated to the crystallizing point. 

A concentrated solution of this salt is dark red; a dilute 
one faintly bluish-green. The transition from one tint to 
the other takes place at ordinary temperature in a solution 
of 1 part of the salt in 3 of water. The higher the tempera- 
ture, the more water may be added before the red color 
turns to green. 

A solution of 1 in 1.000 is a very energetic reducer of the 
photographic image. 

John Carle, one of the oldest wholesale druggists in 
the country, and probably the oldest in New Yoik City, 
died on Octolier 28th, aged 81 years. He was l>om at 
Cedarswamp. Long Island, in 1301. When twelve years 
of age. he entered the employment of his uncle, Silas 
Carle, druggist, at Fulton and Water sts.. New York. 
During more than seventy years he whs actively en- 
aged in the wholesale drug business (firm of John 
!arle & Sons. Maiden lane nnd Water st.j, and even 
during the last few years he loved to assist bis only 
remaining son in the management of the affairs of the 
house. He filled the office of trustee of the College of 
Pharmacy during eight annual terms lietween the years 
1832 and" 1 WW, nnd that of vice-president in 18»!2. For 
more than twenty-five years he was a trustee of the 
Bowery Savings Bank. Mr. Carle was a well-known 
figure in down town commercial circles, respected bv all, 
r. anil leaves a bright memory of him- 
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self behind him. 

The Lanoot cays that a free-lunch counter has been 
introduced at the Wolverhampton Hospital as a means of 
attracting dispensary patients. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



CULTIVATION OP PEPPERMINT ; 8MYBNA 
TOBACCO, ETC. 

The Editor of the American Druggist. 

Sir:— You may have noticed in the last week's number 
of the Chemist and Druggist newspaper that Mr. John 
Moss', the well-known chemist's opinion upon the oil of 
peppermint he distilled from the foliage which I had grown 
at Sydenham, was, that if the oil was properly treated 
and the plants grown on a similar soil to the Mit.cham. be 
believes that the flavor would be in every way equal, and 
naturally the yield would be very much larger. 

I hope that some of my friends in America who are 
readers of your paper will take this matter to heart, and 
try growing a few hundred of plants of mentha in rows 
three feet apart; because it is certain that after a little 
experience in distilling these separate oils you will soon bo 
able in America to produce a mentha that will equal the 
Mitcbam variety of peppermint, by noting the soil. 

We have had a great discussion in the Knarlish press 
lately upon the irritating effect produced bv smoking 
cigarettes, especially those of the Egyptian variety It is 
well known to many of us who have sought to produce 
the peculiar flavor known as the Turkish tobacco pre- 
pared in different parts of the world (but with very indif- 
ferent result) that there is a tobacco largely grown in the 
neighborhood of Smyrna which has the sjiecial property 
of producing this irritation at the back of the throat, ana 
it is employed for this purpose as giving piquancy to Tur- 
kish tobacco when mixed with it and also in imparting 
an agreeable flavor. 

Very few natives can endure this tobacco when smoked 
in a pure state except those brought up in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Hoping that these few lines will lead to research by 
some of your numerous readers, for suitable soil, I re- 
main, sir, Yours truly, 

Thob. Christy, F.L.S. 

Lokdok, Oct. lWh. 

rit is our impression that a favorable climate will havo 
quite as much influence as a suitable soil in favoring the 
growth of peppermint, ft is unite certain that plenty of 
moisture is requisite, and very likely that the moist, warm 
air of some of our southern States may furnish the proper 
coudition. If Mr. Christy will consult the publications of 
the agricultural department of the United States, he i 
find the information ho desires. — Ed. A. D.] 



Cultivation of Sponges. — In November, 1881, we pub- 
lished an account of the results of trials, on this side of 
the Atlantic, of the method suggested by Prof. Oscar 
Schmidt, of Gratz. Styria, for the propagation of sponges 
by fixing pieces detached from living sponges, by means 
of wooden skewers, to sandy bottoms, where they are left 
to themselves to grow. Recent reports state" that the 
Auslro-Hungarian government have undertaken the pro- 
tection of this industry on the coast of Dalmatia. 



Tho Goochronosoopo is the latest attractive feature for 
the pharmacy. Mr. James Anderson, of the Dundee drug 
stores, has developed the idea from an invention by a local 
clock-maker. The geochronoscope consists of a round 
cylinder on which is placed a map of the world. WhUo 
examining this instrument, it struck Mr. Anderson that, 
if it could be attached to a clock and moved by the clock 
in such a way that the cylinder would revolve once every 
twenty-four hours, the relative time in any part of the 
world would be shown at a glance. Mr. Kelt took up tho 
idea and has mnde for Mr. Anderson an instrument which 
is perfect in every particular. The clock is mounted on 
the geochronoscope. A thin, elastic cord, stretched from 
alsive to Mow the cylinder, acts as a meridian index, nnd 
as the cylinder revolves, every part coming under this in- 
dex is nee m. There are twenty-four longitude lines on tho 
cylinder, and these being numbered the same as an or- 
dinary clock, the telling of the time in any given part is 
as simple as telling thetime on an ordinary clock.— Chem. 
and Drwjg. 

Note on Antipyrino.— In a mixture of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, antipynne assumes a cherry-red color. On 
adding to a small quantity of alcoholic solution of antipy- 
riue a few drops of nitric, aud afterwards some sulphuric 
ncid, a brisk reaction ensues, and a red color appears. On 
now immediately adding some drops of distilled water, a 
green precipitate is thrown down, which is insoluble iu 
water. The addition of the same acids to an ether-alcohol 
solution of nntipvriue does not produce these phenomena, 
until alter the ether has evaporated.— Journ. de 1'harm. et 
Chim. 

Chevroul, at the Academy of Sciences meeting of Sep- 
tember 17th. was replaced in the financial committee by 
Admiral Mouehez. It is rumored the old chemist has be- 
come childish, and his health causes anxiety. — Chem. and 
Drugg. 
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ANQBWANDTK PFI-AXZKNANATOMIK. 

Ein Handbuch sum Studium des 
anatomischen Baues dor in dor 
Pharraacic, den Gewerlien, der 
Landwirtschaft und dem Haushalte 
benutzten Pflanzlichon Rohatoffo. 
In Zwei Banden Erster Band. Al- 
gemeiner Theil. Grundriss der Ana- 
tomie, von Dr. A. TscniRcii, Docent 
der B.Uonik an der Universitat Ber- 
lin. Mit 614 in dem Text gedruekten 
Holtzschnitten. Wien und I/;ip- 
zig: Urban & Schwarzenburg, 1888, 
pp. 548, Royal 8vo — [Applied VEGE- 
TABLE ANATOMY, Vol. I., by Dr. A. 
Tschirch. Lecturer on Botany and 
Pharmacognosy in the University 
of Berlin.] 
The term "'applied vegetable anat- 
omy " appears here for the first time, 
and is used in a similar sense as the 
expression "applied chemistry." The 
Aim of the author is to Rive, in the 
present volume, a theoretical founda- 
tion for the practical exercises and 
investigations of all those who are 
interested in the examinations of such 
vegetable substances as are of im- 
portance to pharmacy, the various 
branches of industry and agriculture, 
and to every household. Very prop- 
erly the author remarks in the preface 
that, although without the least doubt 
the microscope is of the first impor- 
tance in the identification of drugs, 
woods, flour, fibres, etc., it will fur- 
nish absolute proof only in the hands 
of a person who has become intimately 
familiar with the anatomical structure 
of the objects to be examined. For, 
just as the chemist must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the theoretical 
principles of his science before he can 
put it into practice, every practical 
microsoopist will have to base his 
work on his acquaintance with gen- 
eral vegetable anatomy. In this vol- 
ume, however, the author proposes to 
discuss such anatomical questions only 
as refer, in some way or other, to a 
practical application in microscopical 
diagnosis. 

An introductory chapter gives the 
most approved methods of prepara- 
tion, apparatus, and reagents, and 
some very valuable hints as to the 
method of study for self-instruction. 
Still the author remarks: '"Although 
all of us have been using our eyes 
since we were born, very few of us 
have really learned to 'see,' i. c, 
to observe. . . . For these reasons, 
practical, microscopical exercises un- 
der the direction of an instructor are 
almost indispensable." The dislike, 
not to say prejudice, of many German 
investigators against all kinds of ap- 
paratus not absolutely necessary, man- 
ifesto itself now and then, e. g., when 
the author speaks rather disapprov- 
ingly of the use of the turn-table and 
circular cover-glasses. When making 
permanent mounto in glycerin, etc., it 
is certainly much safer, more conve- 
nient, and cleanlier to prepare a shal- 
low cell on the slide for the reception 
of the object than to place a square 
cover-glass directly on the drop of 
glycerin, without any cement ring on 
the slide. For this and similar manip- 
ulations a simple turn-table is a very 
great convenience, and its use can be 
learned without the least difficulty. 

A very large portion of the book 
(about 200 pages) is devoted to the 
study of the individual cell, its con- 
tents, and the structure of the cell- 
wall. The careful and exhaustive 
treatment of the cell-oontents best 
characterizes the progress of vegetable 
anatomy and its modern tendencies. 
The chapter on starch alone occupies 
twenty-five pages; appended to it is a 
list of all the plants ot which starch is 
obtained in the different parte of the 
The interesting carbo-hydrate 
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amylodejctrin. a substmee intermedi- 
ate between dextrin and starch, is 
also discussed; it was discovered, e. g.. 
in maris and in germinating seeds of 
sinnpis alba. A condensed compila- 
tion of the investigations referring to 
the seat of the various alkaloids in the 
plant tissues is very valuable. The 
same may be snid of a table containing 
the most important plants furnishing 
volatile oils; it shows the amounts in 
per cent, and also whether the oil oc- 
curs in sehizogenetie or lysogenetic 
receptacles, in oil-cells, in glandular 
hairs, or uniformly distributed ia the 
cell-contents. 

After a full account of the morphol- 
ogy of the cell-membrane follows a 
thorough discussion of its chemical 
composition; the description of the 
origin of the mucilages, resins, gums, 
etc., is of particular interest. 

The second part of the book treats 
of the various cellular tissues. The 
author strictly follows the principles 
of the modern so-called " physiological 
vegetable anatomy " (Haberlaudt), ac- 
cording to which the classification of 
the tissues is not based upon the topo- 
graphical arrangement, nor upon the 
order of their development, but exclu- 
sively upon the functions which they 
have to perform in the living plant. 
Accordingly we find the hairs, so im- 
portant for diagnostic purposes, to- 
gether with the cork anu " bork " for- 
mations, under the head of "epidermal 
system," while bast and libriform fi- 
bres are treated, with sclerenchyma 
and collenchvma, as belonging to the 
"mechanical system." Then all the 
other tissues are fully described and 
respectively referred to the systems 
of absorption, assimilation, conduc- 
tion, storage, and. finally, of secretion 
and excretion. The last namei tissues 
and their products are discussed in a 
very complete and instructive manner 
on "8 pages. 

The book is profusely supplied 
throughout with most beautiful and 
correct illustrations. With many of 
them we are familiar, as they are taken 
from Fliickiger and Tschirch's " Prin- 
ciples of Pharmacognosy " ♦ (some also 
from Berg's Atlas and other standard 
works), but a large number are origi- 
nal. Altogether this book, without 
any doubt, will occupy a prominent 
place among our standard botanical 
works for a long time to come. 

It is intended to publish a second 
volume, in which the most important 
drugs, articles of food, fibres, etc., 
will be described in detail. 

J. S. 



The Art of' Dispensing. A Treatise 
on the Methods and Processes In- 
volved in Compounding Medical 
Prescript ions. The Chemist and 
Druggist. London: 1888, pp. 280, 
8vo. Muslin, $1.00. [H. V. Dakers, 
45 Liberty St., New York.] 
This is a reprint of much of the 
literary portions of the Chemist and 
Druggist's Diaries for 1880 and 1885, 
together with such other materials by 
eminent British pharmacists as servo 
to make the work systematic and 
adapted to tho needs of students, 
teachers, and practitioners in phar- 
macy. Having been especially pre- 
pared for British readers, it is not 
equally well adapted for use in this 
country, owing to the differences in 
weights and thecomt>o8itioii of articles 
officinal under similar titles; but one 
who will bear these exceptions in mind 
will find it in all other respects a most 
valuable guide. 

Credit is given to Prof. Remington's 
"Practice of Pharmacy" for a num- 
ber of the illustrations; but Prof. 
Remington, we would presume, had 
ho been able to choose, would have 
preferred to have waived tho formal- 
ity; for such slovenly reproductions 

• TranaUtcd bjr Dr. F. B. Power (Win. Wood * 

Co.) 
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are of no credit to any one, and in the 
present condition of the art of book 
illustration, positively disgraceful. In 
the case of fac-similies of difficult 
prescriptions, the defects of the en- 
graving increase unnecessarily the 
difficulty of deciphering what are 
already sufficiently illegible examples 
of chirography. 

The Extra Pharmacopoeia, with the 
Additions introduced into the Phar- 
macopoeia (1885) by William Mar- 
tindafe, F.C.S., etc. Medical Ref- 
erences and a Therapeutic Index of 
Diseases and Symptoms by W. 
Wynn Westcott. MB. Lond. Fifth 
Edition. London: H. K. Lewis, 136 
Cower St., W. C. 1888. pp. 462. 
This fifth edition embraces most of 
the notable advances made in thera- 
peutics and materia tnedica since its 
predecessor appeared, and in spite of 
its diminutive size (1x31x6 inches) 
contains a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation. For ready reference, either 
on the pharmacist's prescription-coun- 
ter or the prescriber's table, it will be 
found extremely valuable. The bib- 
liographic references in the case of 
reoently-inti-oduced remedies is alone 
worth much more to any physician 
than the price of the book. 
Gift usd (ieuenuift. Ein Hiilfsbuch 
fur vorkommende Vergiftungsfalle. 
Von Ckacav. 12mo, Leipzig; pp. 



This is one of the most complete ref- 
erence books on poisons and their an- 
tidotes which has come to our notice. 
The content* are as follows: 1. Intro- 
duction. 2. The poisons, their chemi- 
cal, physical, and toxic properties, 
their use in medicine and the arts, and. 
the corresponding antidotes. 3. List 
of antidotes. 4. Non-poisonous Bub 
stances, which may under circum- 
stances become the carriers of poison. 
5. Secret nostrum* kuown to contain 
poisons. 6. Symptoms of poisoning. So 
for as we have examined the book, tbe 
statements therein made are correct 
and reliable, and we recommend it to 
those of our readers who have a com- 
mand of the German language. 
Chemical Lecture Notes. Taken 
from Prof. C. O. Curtman'B Lectures 
at the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy. By H. M. Whei.pley. Ph. 
G., Profeasor of Microscopy, etc., at 
the St. Louis College of Pharm., 
etc. ; 2d ed., revised and enlarged. 
8vo. St. Louis, 1888. 
The object of this book is, of course, 
not to replace any text-book on chem- 
istry, nor to serve as a substitute for 
the didactic lectures and demonstra- 
tions, but as a skeleton or guide for 
reviewing the subjects taught in the 
lecture room. We notice that a rather 
considerable portion of the book has 
been devoted to chemical physics, 
which subject is evidently one of the 
specialties of the author, to judge from 
the well-digested plan and manner in 
which tho subject is presented. The 
book may be profitably used by stu- 
dents of other colleges of pharmacy. 
Guide Book for Distillers and 
Manufacturers of Arrac, Cognac, 
Gin. Rum, Cordials, Liqueurs, etc. 
By E. SA.CHS8E & CO., Leipzig, pp. 
48, 8vo. 

This is a guide to tbe manufacture 
of wines and liquors, with the aid of 
tbe essential oils for which this houBe 
is noted. Formulas are furnished for 
pretty much everything that is con- 
sidered drinkable, the oils or essences 
required to impart the characteristic 
flavor or appearance being secret and 
the property of this firm. 
Wilder, Hanb M. Price and Dose 
Labels of Drugs and Preparations 
generally kept in a Retail Pharmacy, 
including, besides those officinal in 
last Revision of the V. S. Pharm., 
many other new and rare Drugs and 
Chemicals, with the Latin, French, 
and Gorman Synonyms, narr. 8vo, 
New York, 1888. 
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Acacia Augico Mart.. as a 
source of gum, 125 
Acetonilid, M, 102 

increaseJT demand for, 

m 

manufacture of, 118 

mixture, Z5 

test for, 52^ 152 

therapeutic use of, 153 
Acetone-chloroform. 152 
Acid, alpha -oxvuaphtholic, 

ma 

anhydrous phosphoric a* 
drying agent for gases, 
SB 

boric, commerce in. 202 
boric, innocuotisnese of, 
115 

boric, internal use, Hi 

camphoric, 222 

carljonic, apparatus for 
estimating,* £ 

carbonic, apparatus for 
liquefied. 122 

carbonic, liquid, as a 
preservative, 151 

carbonic, liquefied. 218 

carbouaphthilic, lis 

fluorohydrie, 52 

glacial phosphoric, de- 
termining sodium 
phosphate in, 33 

hydriodic, preparation 
of. Zl 

hydriodic, syrup, 218 

hydrobromic, 22 

hydrobromic, preparing, 

an 

hydrochloric, ehloro- 
chromic test, 511 

hydrochloric, delicate 
test-paper for, 122 

hydrochloric, probable 
increase of price, 102 

hydrofluoric. inhala- 
tions,* 1M 

hydrofluoric, use in con- 
sumption, 122 

iodated carbolic, 211 

lactic, free, reagents for, 
111 

metaphosphoric, cluinge 

of. 132 
methyl trihydroxychiuo- 

line carbonic, 1112 
nitro-sulphonic. 53 
nitrous, delicate test for, 

LLL m 
oxalic in plants, 121 
phosphomolybdir-. Oil 
phoephoniolvbdic as test 

for alkaloids. 123 
phosphoric, estimation. 

112 

phosphoric, material to 
resist fusing. 1 19 

phosphoric, preparation 
of. 21 

picric, as an explosive, 

53, 10? 
rosolic, as an indicator, 

108 

salicylic, as a preserva- 
tive. 118. 213 

salicylic, estimating ho- 
mologous acids, lhh 

succinic, 205 

sulphanilic, 32 

sulphuric and zinc, re- 
action bet woe ti. 111 

sulphuric, rules for dilu- 
tion, US 

sulphurous, assay, 33 

sulphurous, liquefied, 12Z 
Acids, apparatus for prepar- 
ing,* 25 



Acids in the stomach, re- 
agents for, 142 
handling. 222 
various indicators for, 

108 

Aconite preparations, assay 
of, 52 

Aconitine, fallacy of color 
reaction, 88 
nitrate, pills or granules 

of, 112 
pills or granules, 1 12 
with menthol, 15 
Adhntoda vasca, 112 
Agaricin, 12 

Alantol essence, use of, 202 
Alizarin, production of, 21 
Albolene, 92 

Albumen in urine, varieties 
of. 2d 

■ Albls, Chas., on carbolate 

of mercury, 102 
Alcohol, estimating, 132 
methylie, 52 
preparation of absolute,* 
169 

Alcoholometry by means of 

ebulliscope,* 153 
Algaiia. 22 

Algerian pharmacy, 13 
Alkalies, various indicators 

for, 108 
Alkaloids, effects of heat 
upon. 15S 
phosphomolybdic acid as 
test. 123 
Almadina as substitute for 

caoutchouc, 128 
Aloes and canella, powder 

of, 1112 
Alpha-naphthol, C3 

as an antiseptic, 112 
Aluminium, 106 
bronze, 178 
hints about, 23 
in wheat flour, 122 
uses of, 115 
Alum pencils, 106 
Amber, oil, prize for indus- 
trial use for, 2flfi 
American ideas in Europe, 
215 

Amidoazobenzene. definition 
of, 25 

Ammonia, injurious effects 
of vapor, 128 
production of, 13. 
Ammonium carbonate, coin- 
position of, 88 
chloride, solution, 25 
Amylene and amylene hy- 
drate, 5H 
hydrate, formula, 2fi 
Anaesthetics fifty years ago, 
medical opinions on, 
132 
local, 12 
Anagyris fcetidu, a Grecian 

substitute for senna, 12ti 
Analgesine, another name 

for antipyrine, 135 
Analyses of wall-paper, Eng- 
lish r«. American, 23 
Analytical balance, 98 
Angico gum, 125 
Anhydride, carbonic, appa- 
ratus for,* 25 
phosphoric, apparatus 

for,* 25 
sulphurous, apparatus 
for.* 25 
Aniline, 12 

as an antiseptic, 228 
injurious effects of, 128 
Animal poisons, volatile, 
131 



Anise, adulterated with co- 
nium seed, 22 

Annatto cultivation in Gua- 
deloupe. £2 

Anthrarobin, 62^ 106^ lZfi 
preparations. Ill 

" Antiboldos," 13 

Antifebrin. 3j M, 122 
manufacture of. 118 
reactions of. 152 
tests for, 122 
use in headache, 8Z 

Antimony, historical notes 
on. 202 

Antineuralgic salve, HI 

Antipyrin, 102 

and carbolic acid, in- 
compatibility, 21 
as an anodyne, 22 
color reactions, 231 
extensive use of, 11 
French objections to, 135 
incompatible with spt. 

of nitrous ether, 28 
in sea sickness. 32 
in urine, detection. 2fi 
in whooping cough. 214 
manufacture of, 118 
poisoning by, SI 
proposed name for, 31 
tests for, 122 
text of the patent. 218 

Antiseptics, comparative ef- 
ficacy, 228 
in phthisis, 153 
new, 222 

Anthracene, 43 

Ants, modes for abolishing, 
118 

Aplantesis, 12 
Argols, assay of, 113 
•' Armenian Pills," lfi 
Arsenic as a remedy for 
warts, 25 
bismuth free from, 22 
in bismuth salts. 122 
in metallic iron, testing 

for, HI 
official test for, UTtC 
Asbestos as filtering me- 
dium. 30. 
use in milk-analysis, 53 
Ash determination,* 125 
" Assar Bark," 25 
Atropine, oleate, in supposi- 
tories, 11 
"Australian Chemists Re- 
view," the, ill 
" Ayer's Hair Vigor," 25 
Azoiionzcue, composition of, 
25 

Azolitmiu paper, 42 

Babbitt-metal, 55 
Babcock, J. F., histori- 
cal notes on antimony, 
202 

Baking powders, composi- 
tion of various, 180 
Ball-mill,* 45 
Balsam, electrified, £5 
Peru, 1M 

Peru, as antiseptic, 228 
BaRV, Prof. IL A. de, death 

of, 55 

Bay laurel, extract, 52 
Bay-rum, 52 

Bed-bugs, incxles for exter- 
minating, 118 

Beeswax, estimation of min- 
eral wax in, 212 

Beuzcne. composition of, 25 

Benzol, formula, 22 
in whooping cough, 14 

BlRIJOXlRAFIIY : 

Angewandto rflanzen- 



anatomie, Tachirch, 
232 

Chemical Lecture Notes, 

Whelpley, 323 
Die RiecnBtoffe, Mier- 

zinaki, 22 
Elements of Modern 
Chemistry, Wurtz, 42 
Essentials of Chemistry 
and Toxicology, Witt- 
haw*, ICQ 
Gift und Gegengift, ton 

Cracau, 323 
Ouide Book for Distil- 
lers, etc., Sachmte d> 
Co., 323 
Index of Materia Medi- 
ca with Prescription 
Writing, May ami Ma- 
son, 100 
Lithographers and Pho- 
tographers' Directory , 
CO 

Manual of Chemistry. 

Simon, 220 
Manual of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry, Heehner, 
10 

Medical Don'te, Valen- 
tine, 12Q 
Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port of the State Board 
of Health of Massachu- 
setts, 122 
Organic Analysis, Pre*- 

cott, 42 
Physician's Bedside Rec- 
ord. Segur, lfiQ 
Practical Microscopy, 

Miller 100 
Proceedings of the Am- 
erican Pharmaceuti 
cal Association, 22 
Ptomaines and Leuco- 
maines, Yaughan and 
Novu, 222 
Text-Book of Pharma- 
cology Therapeutics 
and Materia Medica. 
Brunton, 222 
Text-Book of Therapeu- 
tics and Materia Medi 
ca, Edes, 20 
The Art of Dispensing. 
232 

The Beginnings of Phar- 
macy, Bother, 122 
The Ear and Its Diseases. 

Sexton, 222 
The Extra Pharmaco- 
poeia— Martindnle and 
Westcott, 232 
The National Formulary 
of Unofficial Prepara 
tions, 160. 222 
The Prescription, Wall, 
120 

The Throe Ethical Codes, 

ICO 

Toilet Medicine, Wooton , 
120 

Year-Book of Pharmacy 
22 

Bird-lime, 38 

Bismuth, delicate test for, 
212 

detection of, 174 
free from arsenic, 20 
hair-dve, 138 
oxyiodide, improved 

preparation, 12 
salts, arsenic in, 122 
with mucilage, 102 
" Bitters," alcoholic strength 
of various, 151 
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Bitter tonics, effects of, 152 
Board of Pharmacy, South 

Dakota, 212 
Boldoin as a hypnotic, 175 
" Boonekamp Bitters," 124 
Borofuchsin, 121 
Bottle-capsuling apparatus,* 
112 
cement, 50 
making machine,* 21 
specific gravity,* 2 
Bottles, production in 

Europe, 21 
Bougie moulds, 22 
Bougies, medicated,* 112 
Bland's pills. 12 
Bleaching feathers and hair, 
12 

powder, manufacture of, 
21 

wood with hydrogen 
peroxide, 83 
Bloxam, Prof., death of, 12 
Blue prints, 2(1 

print*, to render brown, 
205 

Bread, gluten, 23Q 

gluten, improved, 13Z 
Bronchitis cure, " DoboU's," 
11 

Bromidia, composition of, 

mi 

Bromine, injurious effecte of 
vapor, 10R 
separation from iodine 
and chlorine, 121 
Brumata lime, 2fi 
" Bryan's Pulmonic Wa- 

fere," 26 
Bully-tree gum, 22 
Burette flask,* 121 

for baryta solution,* 123. 
for titrating hot liquids,* 
205 

self-adjusting,* 171 
Burettes, filling-flask for,* 
2 

Burner, improved Bunsen,* 
I 

Siemens' inverted, 143 
Bursa pastoris, uses, 88 
Butter, preserving, 32. 

/ Cabbage-tree bark, tincture 
\J of 122 

Caffeine and sodium citrate, 
119 

citrate, nature of, 20C 
depreciation in cost of, 

from tea, 111 
from damaged tea, 112 
phthalate, 81 
Calabar bean, new alkaloid 

in, 222 
Calamine varieties, 145 
Calcium iodide, syrup, 28 
lactophosphato, syrup, 

57. HZ 
sulphide, ISO 
Calomel, crystallized, 102 
Calycanthus glaucus, use in 
malarial fevers, 82 
seeds, constituents of, 
12Q 

Camphor and salol, reac- 
tion, 200 
carbolate of, 64, 80 
ice, 11 

monopoly at Formosa, 
162 

powdering, 50. 
trade in Formosa, 131 
Camphorogenol, 211 
Capsicum annuum, cultiva- 
tion of, 121 
ointment of oleoresin 
of, 12B 

Capsules and capsule mak- 
ing,* ma 
Caramel, 111 

Carbolic acid and antipyrin, 
incompatibility, 21 
compounds, assay of, 
ZD. 

Carbon bisulphide, injurious 
effects of, 108 

Cardamom plant, cultiva- 
tion, 120. 

Cardamoms, 106 

Carle, John, death of, 231 



Carolina allspice, use in ma- 
larial fever, 82 
Cascara bark, European de- 
mand for, 206 
preparation, improving 
taste of, 226 

a, "tasteless," 77. 



Cassebker, IL A., death of, 
230 

Cassia-trade, Chinese, 122 
Castor-oil mixture, H 

pomade 
Catarrh "cures," 95, 175 
Catgut, chromatizmg. 22 
Caustic, sulphate of zinc, 
16 

Cedrino, 83 

Cellulose for finings, Z 

Cement for glass, India-rub- 

lier, 132 
Cements, varieties of. 196 
" Chandler's Chlorodyne. " 26 
"Chapman's Copaiba Mix- 
ture," 81 
Chapped hands, formulas 
for, 25 

Charcoal, revivifying, 116 
Chartreuse, 25 
Cheese, composition, 26 
Chemists' assistants, 

French, 28 
Chevret.il, 221 
Chewing-gums, 25 
Chicle. Sfi 

Chinese trade guilds, 12 
Chinotoxine, 106 
Chloral and cyanide of po- 
tassium, reaction, L13 
hydrocyanate, 84 
Chlorine, injurious effects of 
gas, 108 
water, 152 
Chlorodyne, 226. 

Chandler's, 28 
Chloroform as a preserva- 
tive. 113, 145, 1Z5 
estimation, 124 
quantitative estimation, 

88 
tost, 223 
Chutneo, 175 

Cider, improvement by 

freezing, 25 
Cinchona, assay of, 120 

bark, production of, 206 

Bolivian, 128 

fluid extract, assav of, 

in Colombia, 125 
plantations in the Nilgi- 
ris, 62 

Cinchonas, effect of hybridi- 
zation, 202 

" Cinchonid-Sulph. Fort.," 
20 

Cinnamon oil, production 

in Ceylon, 222 
Clarifying liquids, 211 
Cloves, Zanzibar, 41 
Coal-tar product*. 12 
Cobalt, nitrate, 180 
Coca cultivation in Ceylon, 
62 

grown in India, 154 
secondary alkaloid in, 
202 

Cocaine as an antiseptic, 05 

commercial, 22 

manufacture of, Z 

notes on, 82 

on leeches, effect of, 22 

phthalate and other al- 
kaloids, 84 

saccharinate, 122 
Cochineal, tincture, as an in- 
dicator, 108 
Cocoanut, orthography of, 51) 
Codeine, new use for, 152 

syrup, 126. 
Coffee extract, 26 

syrup of, error in ortho- 
graphy, 162 
Cola-nuts, 106, 122 
Colchicin, crystallized, 30 
College of Pharmacv, Al- 
bany, 116 

Chicago, 177, 202. 

Cincinnati, 15, 74, 22 

Denver, 22 

Maryland, 21 



College of Pharmacy, Massa- 
chusetts. 116, 137, 155 

New York, 74, lUT 

Philadelphia. 21 

Pittsburgh, zi 

Toronto, 15 
Collodion, anti-gout, Zfi 

salicylic, as a corn cure, 
126 
Cologne, 133 

Coloring-matter from huoklo- 
l>erries as a reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, Hfi 

Coloring pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, 200 

Colors of botanical speci- 
mens, preserving, 52 

Color tints, apparatus for 
comparing,* 205 

Coniferin, preparation of, 
231 

Coniine, synthesis of, 168 
Compound laxative, 140 
Concentration by cold. 81 
Condenser, Lloyd's,* 201 
Conduraugin, 83 
Condurango as a stomachic, 
25 

Congo paper, 12 

red as a reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, 1!£ 
Conium seed as adulterant 

of anise, 62 
Cuntrexeville water, a r t i- 

flcial, 162 
Capaiba mixture, C h a p- 

man's, 81 
Copper, bromide and ammo 
nio bromide, 221 
phosphate aB a remedy 

for phthisis. Hi 
reagent for, 140 
Copying pad, 32 
" Cordu Bark," 25 
Cork industry,* 221 

management of prescrip- 
tion, 15Z 
removing, 128 
tight, 115 
Corn-remedy, 25 
Corn- salve. 11 
Cornutin, 2Q 

inutility of, 206 
Corrosive sublimate, crystal- 
lized, 102 
sublimate dressings, 55 
sublimate dressings, 

acid, 81 
sublimate dressings, de- 
terioration of, 210 
sublimate in dressings, 

estimation of, 24 
sublimate, stability of 
solutions, 58 
Coryza remedy, 25 
Cosmetics. 50 
Goto b»rk, scarcity of, 206 
Crayons for writing on glass, 
111 

Creolin. 3j 81 

demand for, 206 
Creosote mixture, 76^ 121 
orthography ofTl 18 
use in phthisis. 106 
Cubebs, increased cultiva- 
tion, lflfi 
Cutch trade of Burmah, 
226 

I "Valby's Carminative. 25 
1 ' Dandruff, remedies for, 
11 

Dating scientific work. 25 
Dental societies, meeting of, 
126 

Dentifrices, salol in, 133 
Dextrin as an adulterant of 
extracts, 6JJ, 115 
as an emulsifler. 12 
as a substitute for gum- 
arabic, 83 
mucilage, 12 
nature and uses, 210 
Dhaura-gum, 62 
Dialyzer, experimental," 222 
"Diamond Nail Enamel" 
230 

Diastase, estimation of, 52 

preparation of, 22 
Digitaliue. pills or granules, 
112 



Digitalis, preparation of in- 
fusion, 10 
Diphenyl-metbylpyrazol, 205 
Diplomas in Washington 

Territory. 122 
Diploma-mills, laws e n- 

couraging, 199 
Diphtheria, remedy for, 25 
Disinfection, domestic, 52 
French directions for, 
168 

Dispensatory, U. S., new 

edition of, 212 
Dispensing, art of,* 222 
Distillation, Chandon and 

Morris's apparatus,* 

102 

to^jjrovent " bumping," 

Distilling apparatus, auto- 
matic,* lfi5 
in vacuum, receiver for,* 
222 

receiver for fractional,* 
222 

under diminished pres- 
sure,* 25 
" Dobell's solution," liability 
to develop carbonic acid 
162 

"Dr. Giral's Febrifuge Pow- 
der," 25 
Drop-counter, Traube's,* 122. 
Drops, size of, £6 
Drug adulteration, in Massa- 
chusetts, lfti! 
Clerks' Association, 
Newark, 122 
Drugs used in patent medi- 
cines, 63 
inspection in M a e s a- 
cnusetts, 15fi 
Drug-store decoration, etc., 
126 

Drying-oven,* 202 

1 parly closing in Hamilton, 
J Ont., 122 
"Eaude Castile," 12 
" Eau de Cologne," trade in, 
12 

" Eau de FtVes," lil 

" Eau do Fleur do Lys," 13 

"Eau des Fleurs."13 

" Eau Figaro," 13 

" Eau Magioue," 12 

" Eau Royal de Windsor,"13 

Elixir terpinhydrate. 14 

" Ely's Cream Balm," 25 

" Emerald Green," as a re- 
agent for free hydrochloric 
acid, 1411 

Emetine, estimation of, 113 

Ems water, 112 

Emulsion, cod liver oil, 1, 
22 

Emulsions, 11. 21 
EphiulriiH' hydrochlorate, fi3 
" Epiteine " 13 
Epsom salt springs, 22 
Ergot mill. 82 
Enodictvon, elixir, 211 
Erlitzki s fluid, 12B 
Eseridine, 222 

Ether drinking in Ireland, 
123 

Ethyl bromide, lack of de- 
mand for, 106 
bromide, use as anaesthe- 
tic. 206 

Euphorbia gum, as substi- 
tute for India-rubber. 128 

Evaporating non-inflamma- 
ble solutions, 71,* 153. 

Kvodia. 83 

Examining Board, Georgia, 
15 

Extraction apparatus,* UK, 
• l£a 

apparatus, centrifugal,* 
125 

apparatus, Foerster's, * 
22 

•' Extrart of Meat " titles. 

abuses connected with. 23 
Extract* adulterated with 

dextrin, 62 
" Eyo- water," 82 

Fat in milk, cream, etc., 
determining. 126 
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Fate, determining the melt- 
ing point of,* 151 

Feathers, bleaching, 11 

Fermented liquids, removing 
foreign flavor, 120. 

Ferric chloride as reagent 
for free lactic acid, lifi 

Fertilizer for house plants, 
115 

Filter, an improved,* lfiZ 
a quick, 66 
automatic,* 105 
pump, Law's,* 22 
Filtering apparatus, 

Zunch's,* 6S 
Filters, avoidance of 
weighed, 222 
machine folded, 132 
Filtration, apparatus for up- 
ward, 82 
notes on, 111* lfi2 
Fire extinguisher, original 

iuventor, 136 
Flask and burette,* 202 

filtering, ST 
" Fleury's Tasteless Casca- 

rine," Zfi 
Fluid extracts abroad, 215 
extracts, half strength, 
228 

extract*, suggestions rel- 
ative to, 21fi 
Fluorine, occurrence in ani- 
mal bodies, 121 
Fly paper, Bticky, 140 
Foods, diabetic, 88 
Formula, a fraudulent, Hi 
Four-per cent solution, 38 
Frankel's solution, 122 
Fried richsh all bitter-water, 
lfiO 

" Fruit sugar," 28 
Fuchsin, detection, 88 
'• Fumifler," the,* 122 
Funnel, separating, Cur- 
riers.* 132 
Will's,* 105 
Funnels, drying frame for,* 

a 

Fprst, I8IDOR, on the re-ink- 
ing of typewriter ribbons, 
201 

pallein, 32 

\T Gallon, the United States, 
'L U 

Gargle, antiseptic. 25 
Gas-burner, safety stop-cock 
for,* LU 
generator,* 155, *163, 

*m 

hydrochloric acid, injuri- 
ous effects of, lilS 

hydrosulphuric acid, 
preparing, 32. 

leakage, detecting. 134 

manufacture, by - pro- 
ducts of, 24 
Gases, drying agent for, 68 

injurious effects of vari- 
ous, ios 

testing for small quanti- 
ties,* 62 
Gelatin pill-coating, lifi 

plaster casts, anatomi- 
cal, 25 

Gentian, clarifying wine of, 
115. 

Gentian-violet, detection, 

as 

Oeochronoscope, 231 
Gcoffroya intermis, tincture 
of. 122 

Ghatti, a substitute for gum 

Arabic, 102 
Ginger beer, 1411 
Chinese, 22 
Glass-halls for refilling wine 
casks, 125 
frosted, 60 
Gleditschia Triaeanthns by 

Abr. L Metz, 1 
(ilucose in urine, estimation 

of, 143 
Glue, convenient, li 
Glveerin and cocoa cream, 
34. 

and mucilage, mixture 

of, 28 
cosmetic uses of, 115. 
production of, 43 



Glycerin suppository as a 
laxative, 22fl 

Graduated glass tubes, veri- 
fying, OS 

Graduates in Pharmacy, 
recognition of. 20 

Granules of aeon it ine or digi- 
talin«» 112 

Gray, Prof. Aba, death of,* 
42 

Guaiacol, use in place of 

creosote, 106, 144 
Guarana antTCelery, EUxir, 
llfl 

cultivation and prepara- 
tion, 113 
Guenzburg's reagent, 118, 
1411 

Gum Arabic, Brazilian, 125 
Arabic, complete stop- 
page of supply, 206 
Arabic, ghatti as substi- 
tute for, 102 
Arabic, substitute for, 83 
Gum benzoin, trade in, 134 
Gums used for varnish, 22 
Gun-cotton, solution of, 2U41 

" I lagan's Magnolia Balm," 
11 28 

Hair, bleaching, 12 
dye, bismuth, 138 
dye pomades, 25 
lotion, Locock's. 76 

" Hall's Catarrh Cure,"2fi 

"Hall's Solution of Strych- 
nine," OJ 

Hamburg Bitters, 78 

Haya as a local anaesthetic, 

a 

Heating frame,* 202 
Heat-regulator,* 123 

regulator, electric,* 82 
Hectograph sheet*. 1L3 
Helenin, 9J. 

Heliantbin, production and 
uses, 24 

Heliotropin, 21 

Hemlock gum. 140 

Hiccup, instantaneous rem- 
edy for, 121 

Hiera Picra, origin of, lfi2 

" Him rod 's Asthma Cure," 
poisoning by, 145 

Hinsdale, S. J., on colorime- 
tric test for morphine, 
121 

S. J., on a test-paper for 
hydrochloric acid, 102 
" Hoffman's Balsam of Life," 
2Z 

Hops, uses of, 58 

Hubert, G. IL, on a delicate 
bismuth test, 212 

Hunyadi Janos water, 142 

Hydrastine, moderate de- 
mand for, 20 (i 

Hydrogen gas, generating, 
JM 

peroxide as bleacher for 

wood. 82 
peroxide, increased 

strength of, 2QS 
peroxide, preparation of 

pure, 222 
peroxide, rapid assay of, 

20 

peroxide resulting from 
oxidation of terpenes, 
88 

preparation of pure, 202 
sulphuretted generator 

for,* 211 
sulphuretted, injurious 
effects of. 1118 
Hydronaphthol, test for, 88 
Hydroxylamine hydrochlo- 
ride, use of. lQfi 
Hyoscyamine into atropine, 

conversion of. 141, 213 
Hyoacyamus extract, dose 
of. 218 

Hymemea Courbavil L., as 

a source of gum, 125 
Hypnon, 5 

Ichthyol, tincture, 230 
Incense. 25 
Indexing contents of 
monthly numbers, prior- 
ity in, 3fi 



Index to The Practitioner, 24 
Indigo in Manchuria, pro- 
duction, 154 
Infusion apparatus,* 45 
Injections, convenient solu- 
tions for hypodermic, 122 
Ink, alizarin, 162 

bluo-black, 15 

blue nut gall, 1112 

Cameroon, 163 

coral, 162 

Crown, 1112 

document, 102 

eraser, 96, 118 

for writing on zinc and 
tin, 162 

Imperial, 162 

indelible document, 138 

indelible stencil, 132 

invisible, 22 

"Japanese," lfl3 

marking, 112 

nigrosin, 179 

powder, alizarin, 114 

red copying, 1112 

marking, 45. 

tablets, 138 

type-writer, 2411 

violet-blue copying, 163 
Insect, a perfumed, 212 

flowers, German, 128 

powder, 138 

powder, hellebore as 
adulterant. 222 
Insecticides, 13, 17^ 83, 114 
Intestinal antisepsis - For fu- 
runcles, 26 
Iodine, "Churchill's," 20 
decolorized tincture, 162 
rapid production of tinc- 
ture. 110 
standardizing solutions 

of, 21 
trichloride, 122 
trichloride as an anti- 
septic, 44 
volumetric estimation 
of, lifi 

Iodoform and other pencils,* 
142 

as a haemostatic, 125 
as antiseptic, compara- 
tive value. 2214 
bituminate, 214 
deodorant for, 45 
impure. 202 
Iodol, as antiseptic, 228 
moderate demand for, 
106 

Ipecac and opium, U. S. P. 

tincture modified, 115. 
Goa, 32 
Jahore, 133 
root resembling, 112 
Iron, albuminate, 18 

and quinine, syrup of 

hydrobromate, 126 
effervescent carbonate, 

124 

galvanized, harmful use 

of, 126 
hypophospbite, 135* 
in caustic soda, solution 

of, 131 
jelly. 51 

metallic, testing for ar- 
senic in, 111 
milk, 131 

picrate, as a styptic, 123 
preparations, improved, 
51 

reduced, sulphur in, 1011 
reduction of chloride by 

pepsin, etc., 52 
sulphate, composition of 

firecipitated. 123 
uble dextrinated 
oxide, 51 
soluble saccharated 

oxide, 51 
solution of albuminate'.). 
51 

solution of peptonated. 
51 

svrup of hypophosphite, 
"li8 

syrup of oxide, 159 
tasteless syrup of iodide, 
28 

"tasteless" tincture, 12 
Isatropyl, cocaine, 202 



I vy^ poisoning, remedy for, 

Jatuba gum, 125 
" JobsVZimmer" com- 
pany, 15 
Jujubes, 122 

Keeley's motor," 212 
"Kennedy's Medical 
Discovery," 222 
Kirchhoff, Prof. G. R..* 2 
Kola, 163 

nuts, improved mode of 
shipping, 206 
Koumys, 152 
■• Kradna Root," 25 

Label-paste, 11 
Labels, containers for. 
22 

remarks concerning. 156 
Locmoid, 32 

"La Fayette Mixture," im- 
proved, 36. 
" Luit antipellique." 13 
" Lait de Manille." 13 
"Laitde Ninon," 13 
Lanolin, 51 

preparations, 128 
Lara, dehydrating, 115 

detection of adulteration 

in. 110 
detection of cotton-soed 
oil in, 212 
Laudanum, colorimotric test 

for morphine, 121 
Lead, estimation of. 122 
glycerite of subaci tate, 
20 

in urine, detection, 132 
sulphide, to clean vessels 
from, 154 
Legislation in Iowa relative 
to sales of liquor, 55 
in N. Y. State relative to 
sole of nostrums, 54 
Lemon, "soluble" essena?, 
25 

Licensing pharmacists in 

Massacnussets, 212 
Lime, Byrup of lactophos- 

phate, 20. 
LiNNfc, botanical works of, 

160 

Lipanin. 97* 122 

as substitute for cod - 

liver oil, 115 
"Listerin."105 
Lithium salicylate, impure, 

66 

salts, manufacture, 62, 
136 

Litmus paper, 42 

solution as an indicator, 

1(18 
tincture, 115 
" Liquid Franconia," liO^ 
132 

Liquids, apparatus for shak- 
ing and separating,* 2 
clarifying, 120 
" liquor antihydrorrhoi- 

cus," 144 
Liquorice juice, adulterated, 
165. 

Lloyd, J. U., on concentra- 
tion by low tempera 
ture, 81 

" Locock's Hair Lotion," 26 

Loco weed, 185, 208 

Loofahs, 28 

Lchn. G. J., death of, 23 
Lumbago, remedy for, 82 
Lyons, A. B., on the Tinted 

States Gallon. 41 
"Lyons' Kathairon for the 

Hair," 25. 

Magnesia water, 25 
Magnesium bromide, 
solution, lit 
borocitrate, 120 
chloride, anhydrous, 24 
citrate, bottling, 65 
"Magnolia Balm," 133 
"Malachite Green " as a re- 
agent for free hydrochlo- 
ric acid, 146 
Matches, Swedish, 122 
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Meconaroeine, 142 

nature and use, 2iHi 
Medical societies, meetings 
of. 100 

Medicinal plant*, collecting, 
112 

Mentha, notes on,* 121 
Menthiodol. 22 
Menthol. 112 

snuff, 75^ 80. 

with oconitine, 12 

use in phthisis, 82 
Mercuric bromide, produc- 
tion of, 1D7 
Mercurous iodide, prepara- 
tion of, 121 
Mercury, alanineate. 162 

biuiodide, soap of, 122 

carlM)late, 57, 122 

filtration, 6fl 

protiodide. 31 

pmtohroinide, 21 

salicylate. 124 

salts, crystallized, 122 
Methylol, 5 

Methyl orange as an indica- 
tor, iob 
violet as reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid, 142 
"Mettaucr'H A|ieriont," 122 
Metz, A. L., on Oleditschia 

triacanthos, 1 
Mehv, C. J. M., death of, 22 
Micromillimeter, 111 
Mildew, removing, 29. 
Milk, digestion of ferment- 
ed. 121 
powder, 28 
jelly. Zfi 
sterilized, 122 
weed as remedy for lum- 
bago, 25 
Mill, ball,* 45 

Mineral waters, artificial, 163 
waters, various, 142 

Modelling wax. 122 

Mohr's reagent for free hy- 
drochloric acid, 14£ 

Monobromphenylacetamide, 
142 

Moore, Dr. J. F.. death of, 
56 

Morphine, detection of, 112 
hydrate, 64 

in laudanum, colori me- 
tric test, 12 1 
law against refilling pre- 
scriptions, lfiZ 
origin of Magendie'a so- 
lution. Ml 
over-production of, 126 
percentage in poppy 

heads and seeds, 107 
phthalate, 84 
saccharinate, 122 
solvents of, 122 
test for, 2U 
Mortar, mechanical,* 41 
Moss, artificially dyed. 122 
" Mother Siegers Curative 

Syrup," Zfi 
Moths, means for destroy- 
ing. 118, 212 
" Mountain Balm," 28 
Mouth wash, 123 

fragrant and antiseptic, 
22 

Mucilage, flexible, 22 



i as an msec- 



VTaphthalene, 42 
i-N Naphthalin ae 

ticide, 14fi 
Naphthol derivatives as anti- 
septics, 63 
National formulary, 20j 140. 
157. 1M 
Pure Food Convention, 15. 
Narceine, mfrequent use of, 
206 

related to naphthalin, 62 
Naregamia alata, 22 
Neosote, 42 
Neuralgia powder, 14 
Nickel, to prevent tarnish- 
ing. 142 
Nitrobenzene, 42 

injurious effects of va- 
por, 122 
Nitroglycerin in heart fail- 
ure, 124 
safety in handling, 32 



0 



Nitroglycerin solution, as- 
say, and mode of keeping, 
22 

Nitrometer, Lunge's im- 
proved,* 155 
Nobel, death of, 22 
■' Noli Root." 25 

Nomenclature, chemical, 
rationale of, -24 
Nostrums, alcoholic strength 

of various, 152 
Nux vomica, powdered ex- 
tract, 122 
tincture, IM 



besity, reducing, 122 
Oil, almond, expressed, 
20 

ambrette aeed. 2Q 
bay to prevent flies, 
126 

betel leaves, 22 
birch tar. Japanese, 21 
boldo. 20 
camphor, M 
cananga, 22 
cedar fleaves), 90 
cedar (wood), 22 
cinnamon, 90^ 222 
citronella, 22 
clove, 22 

clove, as antiseptic. 22a 

cod-liver, detection of 
vegetable oils in, 2 

cod-fiver, emulsion of, 
161, 122 

cod-liver, Norwegian in- 
dustry in, 61 

cod-liver, substitute for, 
120 

cod-fiver, with hypo- 
phosphite of calcium, 
emulsion of, 154 

cognac, artificial 21 

corn, 141 

cotton-seed, detection in 
lard, etc., 212 

cotton-seed, manufac- 
ture, 124 

cotton-seed, reaction, 85, 
124 

cotton seed, teste for, 110 
crisp mint, 21 
croton, 142 
damiana, 21 

emulsions, nature of, 121 
essential, extraction of, 
12 

eucalyptus, as antisep- 
tic, 222 
eucalyptus, tests for, 214 
formosa wood, 21 
gingergrass, 21 
green cloves, 67, 20 
hair. 122 
hyoscyamus, 113 
jaboraudi, 21 
Japanese peppermint , 210 
geranium, 21 
koaso root, 21 
kiku, 21 

lavender, as antiseptic, 
222 

lavender, Mitcham, 5 

lemon, 21 

lemon grass, 22 

matico, 22 

matsu, 21 

mirbane, 22 

mountain pine, 64 

musk-seed, 22 

mustard, essential, as 
preservative of or- 
ganic liquids, 22 

olive, adulteration of, in 
Italy, 122 

olive, detection of cot- 
ton-seed oil in, 20 

olive, refining without 
chemicals, 142 

olive, testing, 112 

orris, 22 

palmarosa, 21 

patchouli, 22 

peanut, composition of, 
112 

peppermint, Japanese, 

peppermint, Mitcham, 5 
peppermint, still for,* 



Oil, peppermint, teste of, 122 
pine-needle, 32 
raw and boiled linseod, 

to distinguish, 26 
rose, detection of sperm- 

acoti in, 20 
rose, notes on, 212 
rosemary, as antiseptic, 

222 

sandal-wood, 92 

Tolu balsam, 22 

turpentine, as antisep- 
tic. 222 

valerian-root, Japanese, 
21 

wintergreen, 22 
wistaria, 22 
Oils, citrus. 121 

essential, notes on, 22 
essential, specific gravi- 
ties of, 152 
essential, table showing 

yield of, 4 
essential, yield of, 232 
ethereal, notes on, 46 
eucalyptus, 21 
vegetable in cod-liver 
oil, detection. 6 
Ointment, diachylon, prepa- 
ration <>f, 122 
mercurial, new mode of 
making. 128 
Ointments, kneading ma- 
chines for, 143 
removing air-bubbles 
from, 122 
Oleine for darkening hair, 14 
Opium assay. Hj}, 124 

law against refilling pre- 
scriptions, 162 
prevention of after-ef- 
fects, 12 
Tonqnin, 22 
Ouabain, 122 

Oxides, metallic, dehydra- 
tion of, 68 
Oxygen gas, simple mode for 
making, 122 
test-paper for, 14 

Paints, analysis of mixed, 
22 

Pakoe Kidang, 16 
Panawar .Iambi. 16 
Pancreas and its prepara- 

rations, uses, 82 
Panereatin, use of, 162 
Paraffins, separation of, 20 
Paraldehyde, 26 

dangers from, 122 
elixir, 52 
Paraodyne, 24 
Parsons, H. B., memorial of 
23 

"Pasta Mack," 26 
Pastilles, aromatic, 25 
Pastil mould,* 66 
Pawpaw juice, analysis, 68 
Pepper, adulterated, 162 

cultivation, 122 
Peppermint, cultivation of, 
221 

treatment and distilla- 
tion,* 121 
Pepsin and panereatin, as- 
say, 22 
manufacture of, 186 
tests, relative value of, 
164 

Peptone, chemical nature, 
122 

Percolator,* 22 
Percolators, Prof. Diehl's 
suggestions relative to, 215 
Perfume in snuff, 12S 
Perfume, filtering, 82 
Permanganate, standard iz 

ing solution of, 14 
Pharmaceutical Association, 
American. 136^ 181^ 128 
Louisiana, 21 
Massachusetts, 112 
Nebraska. 24 
New Hampshire. 212 
New York State, 123 
North Dakota, 122 
Pharmaceutical Congress, 
Sixth, 122 
curiosities, 126 
degrees in the U. S., 55 
matters in Kansas, 12 



Pharmaceutical section pro- 
posed in Amer. Med. 
Assoc.. 26. 

Society, California, 12 

Society of New South 
Wales, 36 

sulwtitution, 24 
Pharmacists' fees for service 
to the injured, 52 

runaway, 31 

Swiss, co-opo ration 
among, 22. 
Pharmacopoeia, Austrian, 
92. 146 

British, sale of. 122 

National legislation rela- 
tive to, 55 

preliminary words rela- 
tive to ucxt revision, 
112 

publication of criticisms 
concerning the U. S., 
122 

universal, Hirnch, 232 

U. S., date of issue. 136 
Pharmacopoeia! matters in 

Germany, 216 
Pharmacy Board, Kings 

County, N. Y., 122 
Phenacetin, S2, 97^ 152 

increasing demand for, 

use of, 122 
Phenol mercury, 2Z 
Phenol phtalein solution, 122 
Philicome, fluid, 14 

pomade, 14 
Phloroglucin. vanillin as a 

reagent, iia 
Phosphorus, compound tinc- 
ture, 126 
improvement in manu- 
facture, 154 
paste, 22 

Thompson's solution, 161 
Photoxylin. HL 152 
Physostigmine, test for, 212 
Pill masses, kneading ma- 
chine for.* 143 
Pills, creosote, 222 

keratinized, 142 

of aconitine or digita- 
line, 112 
Pilocarpine, impure, 126 
Pinch-cock,* 162 
Pipette.* 122 

Planchon, Jui-ks Km i i.e. 

death of, 116 
Platinum from laboratory 
residues, recovery, 28 
vessels, wear of, 22B. 
" Plumbum causticum," 112 
Poisons, efficiency of laws 

regulating sales of, 23 
Polish for leather, black, 23Q 
Polygraph mass, 88. 
Pomade, castor-oil, 14 
" Philicome," 14 
"Royal Windsor." 14 
Poppy heads and seeds, per- 
centage of morphine in, 
122 

Potassium bromide, manu- 
facture of. 42 
chlorate with pot. io- 
dide, alleged incom- 
patibility, 155 
cyanide and chloral, re- 
action, 113 
permanganate, for frost 

bites, 22 
plumbate, 112 
volumetric determina- 
tion, 126 
" Pot-pourri." 26 
" Poudre Pili voire de Lofo- 

ret," 13 
Powders, apparatus for sep- 
arating,* 62 
Precipitates, funnel for 
washing,* 211 
Hinsdale's apparatus for 
washing, 132 
Prescription charges, 22 
difficult, 18, 178, 222 
own< nship of, 28 
writing. 116^ 212 
Press for branding boxes,* 
123. 

Preston salt, 22 
Putty powder, 52 
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Proprietary articles, queries 

relative to, 56 
PBychotria emetica, 112 
Ptomaines in urine, 211 
Pyrethrum. cultivation of, 
128 

poisoning by. 55 

tincture as an insecti- 
cide, 123 
I'yrmont water, 112 
Pullna Bitter Water, 112 

water, artificial, 163 
Pumiline, HI 

Pump, combined suction 
and pressure,* 115 
water-blast,* 145 
Pus, detection of, 1Z£ 

Quebracho as an applica- 
tion for wounds, 22 
Quillaia bark as an emulsi- 
fier, etc., 22 
tincture, 22 
therapeutic uses, 22 
Quillaia, source of, 32 
Quinidine sulphate, demand 

for. 102 
Quinine hydroehlorate, im- 
proved process for, 112 
hydroehlorate, impurity 

in, 133 
hydrofluosilicate, 111 
manufacture in India, 
173 

means for masking the 

taste of, 185 
mixtures, U 
saeeharinate, 12ft 
Baits, pure, 115 
sulphate, tests for, 8, 92, 

107 

Yerha santa as a dis- 
guise for, 211 

"I>eagcnts, impurities in, 

Red fire, 11 

Rennet, vegetable, llfi 

Repercolation, modified pro- 
cess, HI 

Rosorcin in sea-sickness, 22 

Retort for gas generator, 
safety, U12 

Rheach's reagent for free 
hydrochloric acid. 112 

Rhubarb, aromatic fluid ex- 
tract, lill 
scarcity of. 10Z 

Richardsonia noabra, 112 

Ricin, 122 

Roach exterminator, 511 
Robbins, D. C, death of, HI 
Roberts, Joseph, death of, 
56 

" Rock Root," 95 
"Rolique Root,' - 25 
Rose- jug, 56 
Roses in Caucasus, 140 
'•Royal Windsor Pomade," 
11 

Russia leather odor, 230 

Saccharin, 52, Q& 

O a coal-tar product, 21 

color test for, 162 

detection, llfi 

domestic uses, 81 

French prohibition of 
use, 125 

improvement in. 121 

in pill coating. 15 

products of decomposi- 
tion, 5 

solubility, etc., lfi 

syrup of", H 

test tor, 207, 211 
Sachet powders, 1(H) 
Safety-vent,* 1115 
Saffron trade, Spanish, 125 



" Sage's Catarrh Cure," 05 
Salicylates, uses of, 01 
Salicylic collodion, 26 
Salol, 51 

and camphor, reaction, 
200 

tooth powder, 133 

tooth-wash, 133 

use in rheumatism, 22 

Sal soda, manufacture of, 21 

"Salufer," 10Z 

Salvo. Galezowski's antineu- 
ralgic, 111 

Sandal-wood, 13 

Sarsaparilla, Indian, 105 

•' Schnapskuebel's Stomach 
Bitters,"* 80 

Sassafras, yield of, 230 

Schkenk, Prof. Jos., Phar- 
Cmacological notes by, 101 

Sealing-wax, colored, 160 

Seidlitz water, artificial, 1£3 

Separating liquids and solids 
by cold,* 21 

Serpent-bite, African anti- 
dote, 213 

"Seven Sunderland Sisters' 
Hair Grower," 26, 

Shaking Machine,* 85 

Shampoo liquid, 218. 

Sherbet powder, 98 

Sherry, adulteration of, 202 

Shop bottles, cracking of, 112 

Sitting-machine,* 41 

Silphiurn, source and uses, 
IMS 

Silver, to prevent tarnish- 
ing, 110 

Simulo, as a nerve tonic, 119 

Siphon.* 173, 202 

Slag from iron furnaces, 
uses of, 13 

Snuff for Coryzo, 26 

Soap, antiseptic, 103 
dialyzed stearin, 226 
hard, 120 

manufacture by pro- 
ducts from, 43 
Soaps, IS 

Soda, caustic, solution of 
iron in. 131 
in milk, detection, 911 
Sodium benzoate as remody 
for tonsillitis, 22 
benzoate, use in uraemia, 

a 

citrobenzoate, 119 

fluosilicate as a disinfec- 
tant, 26 

phosphate in glacial 
phosphoric acid, 23 

salicylate in toothache, 
195 

sesquicarbonate, 102 

silico -fluoride as an anti- 
septic, 102 

sulpbibenzoate as an an- 
tiseptic, 12Z 

sulfoichthyolate, as an- 
tiseptic, 228 

sulphite, benzoated, 112 

sulphibenzoate, 20 

tungstate, 85 

volumetric determina- 
tion, 126 
Solanine, increased demand 
for, 2Q£ 

use of, 125 
Sore nipples, application for, 
52 

Sozoiodol, 08. 

as a substitute for iodo- 
form, 206 
Sparteine, alleged poisoning 

by, 125 
Spenee-metal t 20 
Sponge fisheries, Turkish, 62 
Sponges, cleaning, 122 

cultivation, 231 



Staranise, source of, 193 
Starch for assays and tests, 

za 

Steam, apparatus for super- 
heating,* 125 
Stenocarpine, 1 
Still, automatic/ 105 
Stink plant, an African, 213 
Stirrer, eccentric,* 05 
Strophanthin, 125 

reaction, 31 
StrophauthuB and Strophan- 
thin, notes on, 83, 112 
compared with digitalis, 
HI 

diminished call for, 20fi 
preparation of, 12 
seeds, 01 

sophistication by Eng- 
lish houses, 62 

standard strength of tin- 
ture, 159 
Strychnine, detection of, 62 

for relief of sleeplessness, 
95 

Hall's solution, 77\ 28 
saccharinate, 122" 
Sublimate dressings, assay, 
53 

Sugar, bluing in. 129 
imitation maple, 32 
in urine, apparatus for 

determining,* 153 
of milk, fermentation of, 

05 

preservative, 131 

synthesis of, 7^ 2J£ 
Sulphonal, 113, 139, 125 

demand for, 200 

notes on, 225 

test for, llfi 

uses of, 123 
Sulphurous water, artificial, 
103 

Suppositories, atropine, H 
Suppository and ointment 
slab, OH 
glycerin, a 8 a laxative, 
226 

new form, 113 
Sutherlandia frutescens, an 
alleged cancer reme- 
dy, 82 
Syrup, saccharin, H 
Syrups, purification by dia- 
lysis, i 

Tablet moulds, ZZ 
"Tacher," 25 
Tannin in vegetable sub- 
stances, estimation of. 
Ml 
wool, 89 
Taps, air-tight,* 3 
Tea, caffeine from, 111 
Terebine, 2£ 

emulsion, 26 
Terpenes, production of per- 
oxide of hydrgen during 
oxidation of, 83 
Terpinen, 20 
Terpineol, 20 
Terpin hydrate, 61 
nydrate, elixir, 14 
solubility 
Test-paper for oxygon, H 
papers, manufacture of, 
48 

Thapsia, source of, 218 
Thermometer, nursery,* 31 
Thioresin, as a substitute for 

iodoform, 102 
Tin cans, testing tightness 

of, 115 

Tinctures by superior mace- 
ration, 32 
Tin, official test for, 166 
Titles, pharmacopoeia], neg- 
lect of, 22 



Tobacco, Smyrna, 231 
Toilet preparations, nature 

of, 13. 
Tolu, syrup, 115 
Toothache remedy, 11 
Tooth powder and wash, 

salol. 133 
Torments of trade, 85 
Towel-gourd, 23 
Trefusia, 127 

Tropaxdin 00 as reagent for 
free hydrochloric acid, 116 

Tropaeofin paper, llfi 

Turmeric paper, 42 

Typewriter ribbons, re-ink- 
ing of, 201 

T T ff el man's reagent for free 

LJ lactic acid, 146 

Urea, apparatus for estimat- 
ing*, 4fi 

Urinal cakes, 22 

Urinary calculi, solvents of, 
102 

Uva Ursi, notes on,* 101 

"\7"acuum apparatus, situ- 
T pie. 225 

Vaginal balls, alum 106 
Valoids, nature of, 185 
"Van Buskirk's Fragrant 

Sozodont," 25 
Vanilla culture, Mexican, 69 
Vanillin, preparation of ar- 
tificial, 231 
use of, 222 
" Van Stan's Stratena," 25 
" Vapocresoline," 132 
Vapors, injurious effects of 

various, 108 
Varnish, black leather, 108 
Vaseline pomade and cold- 
cream, 22 
Vichy water, artificial, 163 
Vieinne, 83 

" Vigier's Coryza Powder," 
132 

Vinegar, aromatic, 25 
raspberry, HZ 

•• lXTarburg's tincture," 

f f notes on, 211 
Waste products, utilization 

of, 24, 42. 
Water, sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, preservation, 
HO 

used in dispensing, 
choice of, 23 
Waters, aromatic, 85 

distilled, 85 
Wax, mineral, in beeswax, 
detection and estimation, 
3^212 

Weighing scale, pocket,* 85 
Wknde, E, appointment of, 
212 

Wine, detection of gentian - 
violet and fuensin, 88 

natural iron in, 11 

orange, 132 
Wintergreen, yield of, 230 
Wool-fat, 51 

fat for softening hard 
Bkin. Z2 

products from waste, 13 
Wrinkles, cure for, 12Z 

Xanthox ylum Hamiltonia- 
num, 83 

Vlang-ylang in the Philip- 
-L pine Islands, 168 

Zeihl's solution, 122 
Zinc and sulphuric 
acid, reaction between, 
HI 

caustic sulphate, IS 
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